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Chronologically Arranged. 
SERENISSIMO 

POTENTISSIMOQUE PRINCIPI 
CAROLO SECUNDO, 

MAGNA BRITANNIC, FRANCIS, ET HIBERNlS 

R E G I, 

w FIDEl DEFENSORF, 

bonIrum literauum patrono, 

PACIS ET INCOLUMMTATIS 
PUBLICS IN8TAURATORI CUSTODlQUEi 

CORNELIUS BEE 

MAJESTATI EJtfS DEVOT1SS1MUS 

D. D. D. 

LECTORI 

PIO ET ERUDITO. 

Prodiit nupcr,*et nunc inter manus hominum versalur, Librorbm 
optimus, BIBLIA scilicet llOATrAHTTA, edtrioueni feliciter pro- 
curaule Viro adinodura Reverendo BRIANO WALTQNO , S* 7. D* 
alusque Viris Cl. do Religion© ct S. 1 i tens qukra optim£ mentis : En 
.jam prodit tibi. Lector pie el erudite, (Tibi enim soli utrinque ctscrfe 
lur et nielitur, tibi soli utrunque prelum* insudavit, et Walton ian urn, 
el Nostrum) prodit, inquam, Liber (siita loqui fas ait) 
primo tanlum posterior, op*im6que proxtmus, CRITIl'I nimirum 
SACRf. Quid enim post literas natas melius, quid optabilius/ quam 
ul prinulin S. Scripturae Textua originates link cum Versionibufr-antiquis 
w7rS fjiiav vuvofyiv redigerentur, ade6 ut simul ac senael omnia et cotispici 
et conferri possent ; dein et ejusdem 8. Scripturae seas us, quern vocant, 
Literal]? et Grammaticus, 4 flui*ip§issinia Scriptura *st atque ipsUmmet 
Dei Verbum, a Viris eruditione, ingenio, jtfdicio instructisaimis cruerc- 
tur? Illud auteni Viri quos mod6 dixi, Viri saepius, semper menitfe 
randi, surama cum accuratione ante trienniutn praestiterunt; Hoc vero 
praecipufe CORNELII BEE , hominis ad antiquiores meliorcsque li- 
teias ju vandas nati, cur?e et impensfe accept uni ferinius. Is enim veri 
Qegwyv(j<.os quicquid vel ex 9uapte peritty |el ex indicatidne alicni dig- 
num compererat, id omipe sedulA conqubntum til hunc Thesaurum Sa- 
crum, in banc Catenam Bibiicaui, vel*$mavis (bee enjm facile est tan- 
turn Opus satis amplo titulo cofconestare) in banc Bibliothecam Hagio- 
Cnticam,* sicut Apis puro distetdit Hectare cellos , congessit et in tuos 
usus recoHdidit. Enimvero quotquot uspiani d%ioui,vy}fiQV6vrireg<L in 
Divinis Volurmnibus.occurrunt, Res, Personas,* Actipnes, Loca, Tetn- 
pora, Regiones, Urbes, Tcmpla, Instrumenta, Vasa, Pondera, Menj 
sura?, Nummi, Habitus, Gestus, Munera, Ritus, Leges, Consuefu- 
dines, omnia, doctfc hie et dilucidfe enarrantur. .Hie non soltun expli- 
eantur Typorum mysteria, Prophetiarum et Parabolarum aenigmata, 
adebque uni versa S. Text&s loca difficiliora, quin et insuper vocum ip* 
saruru origmes, usus, signjbeata, imd apices nonnunquam et minutiae 
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pehsiculatiih examinantur. Hie exbibetur quicquid ad Diviqas patinas 
tol Sjnogogae itabbini 'el Eccksiae Doctore* subtilius annot&rant. 
Btc cornponuntur, Sa< rosancta Dei Oracula cum exterorum monument- 
TO,* Ucbraeorum Leges cum institute Genlilium, Odae Davidis Solo- 
jtuonis Paioemiar, aiiorfunqite Scriptorum tB 9 Trvev<rrwv Gnomae cum 
Ethnicoriuu Poetaruin, Uhcforuni, Philosophorum senteqtiis parallelis. 
iHtc denique (quod optimum eM interpretamli geniM videre est mirurn 
*8$. Codicum coijNcnsiiin concenlhmque, alteriusqjie ut Alter poscit 
*opelh] ocus, it conjurat amice. . Sed non opus est ut bedcrain hie nos- 
trum prsrtcxamu*: Inspire Catalogum, et invenies Nomina omni lauro, 

* omni laude majora. Quis singuloruin fuerit Annotatorum scopus, 
quod consilium ncgotiumque, ex ipsoruiu, quas Oatalogo stibjunxi- 
luus, Jfrivfationibus condahit melius, uptime ex Operc. ANJ\OTA~ 
TIQ$K$, qua* in seplcm usque Tom os cxcrcvefunt, duobns insupei 
)*tft$CTATUUM Tom is cunmluntur : de quibus boc'tantimi nosdix- 
JaSfcfaufficiat. JJi otiam et ipsi Annotations sunt, idquc et Criticre , ft 
ff&crm, saltern dignissimi qui Annotationibus cjiiMiiodi quasi Appendix 
qYilinW rgov adjicidutur. Jam quae nostra in hoc Op< re partes tucrint 
rat^f ut exponumus : quod, lie te diutius moiemut paitcis accipe. 
Hoc in primia tibi pen it us persuasum iri cupimus, and expetimus, et 
exspectainus; Nos non ciunum hie comntiscuisse, aut <onsarciirissc 
$£entrinein, verum Auctores tibi exhibere iutegros et jllibatos.* Aded 
toiim nobis penfe religio fbit ipsos inutilare, ut etiain ubi nltcrius 
Verba uxufpat unus, et item alter, deinde tertius, atque ita ad eundem 
locum cOdem non sensu tantum sed et verbis j>luves cqinmeutantur, nos 
eadfru verba, licet aliquantuldm gravaj£, identidem reponierimus, 
veriti scilicet, si ullibi vel superilua omistssemus, nequis alibi ct neces- 
saria nq$ ornisisse siispicarcttylr. A liquid tameu juris nobismetipsis 
permi^hmis, idque e re tuA, utr$peramus. et cum bonA vem.V Nam 
non solfttn quAm plurima quae oscitabundi Typographi x^ Y / v e * P ro “ 
iniscjue ediderant, sed quaedam etianiquue Auctoies ipsi in alieniorem 
locum rojecerant, nos opportuno et suo cblkmavimus. Sic quatuor 
ilk Annolationum rivi quos tumultuario quodnm impetu magnus illc 
cWiditionis lorrens JO. DRUSWS in N. F. profiidit, jam in unum 
nlveuui collect i icni cursu'labuntur. Sic qua*. H* GROTfUS 6 irdw 
ad Decalosuiu, ad Ephes j.: ad 2 Thess. 2. 1. 12. ad Jac. 2. 14., 
&c. ad I Job, 18 — 24. Ar 3. <). & 4. 1—5. item ad Apoc. 13, & IJ. 
fusids dis'ieruit, et certas otrxsausas Annotytis ?\d Euangelia subjuuxit, 
in hac no>UA Eilftione propjias singula stationes obtiuent. Ejusdem 
Viri CL Appendix ad interprets tioncm locorum N. T. quae de Anti- 
ebristo a«runt ant agcie putantur. Anno tat a ad Apoc. 17. immediate 
fsubsequitur. Kdiquoruiu qua' sparsim interseruimus sedes .tibi indigi- 
tabunt Catalqgi. Optima temper exemplaria secuti sum us; verunta* 

« ienadcimtaipM>ium conigenda, et suppleudas lacunas, pejora non 
m> nobis subaidio iuemnt. Qua* in Catalogo asteriscis pnefixis insig- 
s *k#antur, tmne piinuim in luceni prodeunt: reliqua antea excusa nos 
deuuo tibi repia sentamus. Loca vel ex SS. Scripturis vel aliunde citata 
diligent^r cxanlinavimub, atq; inibi deprehendimus niulta,mendaruui 
miilia, quas aut preli incuiia fuderat, aut Scriptores, ut fit, nimidin 
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properantes paVmrt cave rant. Omnia sumulu qu& potuimus cilrk recen- 
suirnus: Quae in manifesto more Jenebantur; pnrgavimus ; ubi res 
erat in dubio, conjecturis dunfcxat * acihibitis, liberum tkbi leliquiratt* 
judicium. Chaiacteres, quoties opus fuit, rite variaumus, et pravis 
interpjunctionfbus sublatis sub^tituimus uptiores, atque ita ions obscuris 
et involutis e^hasin suarn dcdimus et perspicmtatem. Deniquenon 
pudet, imA jnvdtAmeinynsse quantum ncgotii nobis faces&crint minu- 
tiae Typographic a') quoaque per integrum fore sexennium literulis, 
nuracrornni notis, punctr*, accentibus intent i fifeiimus, et tan turn turn 
immersi. Bsec jpnim utcunque nugaj vuleantur, tamcn scriaduceni in 
mala ubi fuennt neglecla ; et quicqiud tuo contmpdo pbteiff tnservire, 
nos nec minis durum unquarn judicabimus, ncc nobis uidignuiu.— ’Vale; 
uteie, frueie laboribufc, o6>qut boni consule. 

JO. PEXRSON Archtdiaconns Sunten\is„ 

ANT. SCAT PER GOOD Eiclevat'LincotyknsU 

Cttnonwus . ^ ' 

ERA. GOULD MAN Ec([cfiia Okendon Australis ' 
in Comitatu Essex ice Rector. 

Rif. ITA R SON Coll Reg. Sociin. 

CORlsTCLIJJ'S BEE LECTORI. - 

Nequis nobis vel opens %el pretii mag nit udinem objicial, sciat ijiaius 
compondio fl#coniuiodo ttm^nopore a nobis esse copsultuin. flicernnl 
hbri inciter nouaginta, nque integri, in uowtn .fcoiefunf, et libratf 
plits in mbs qumquageaae (mipfcr vix aut nfc vix rainoris -h^c omnia 
coemisses) jam ad qumdcnas rediguflftut. JJ?on est ighut quod de nobis 
juste qucjatur qiiispiam; est quod tablet aliis plurwidflu gratuletur. i 


no. xt. 

In l66l, Or. Pearson v\ as’ appointed in Jm Majesty's Commission 
to bear a part in tbe debate at the Savoy* about tnc alteration of tlpt 
Book of Common Prayer, Ac. 
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For (he satisfaction of those who think themselves thereby oblig’d to believe all 
things therein contain’d to J>e absolutely necessary to Salvation. 


* Oxford,* 

Printed by Henry Hall, printer to the* University 
for Tho. RobipSun, 1665. 
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REMARKS 

ON 

DR. JOHNSON’S LATIN EPITAPH 

()\ MR. Til RAW. 


JLviA observed l)i. Johnson’s Latin Epitaph on Mr. Tbrale, 
published in join XVth No. p. 139, l am tempted to offer some 
remarks upon it, list the general authority of his great name may 
mislead tin yoqog and inexpenenced among your readers, in mat- 
in which it is wholly undeserving of authority ; his acquire- 
ments in what is called classical literature having been very liimt- 
*ted and superficial ; and when lie undertook l^atm composition, 

, be was too pi oud to doubt, and too indolent to inquire; as this 
JSpitaph abundantly proves. 

In the iirst place, sen, occurring twice in line 3, is only em- 
ployed by writers of good tunes as a connective of alternatives or 
oppo'ifa f, never of conjunct*: it joins things*, o//e,®ot* t)o(h> of 
which wt mean to stale or affirm ; so that the commendation of 
Mr. Thrale forces sen dome&ticas sen chiles can oidy belong to 
eithci pihnU^or pub Hi matt us f not to both, as intended. 

The phrase too, res chiles or domestic as agcrc , must mean 
either to agitata thepu as a disturber , nr exhibit as an 

m;lo ( on the s'afic. Tq express the meaning intended, it should 
htyve been, in rebus quu/n imtibus tum domestmsita se gessit 9 ut , 
4‘ i\ or in icbasel civil thus el don/ctfiets, S>c. 

Mailt , in line is feeble and frigid. He might have written, 
without incuiring the imputation of extravagant compliment, qm 
hpscerent o nines. 

Res saaas ague, (line 6/) is still more fat'd ty than res chiles or 
dome 'tints ugc/e ; meaning, *in its primal y arid obvious sense, to 
agitate or move things forbidden ; ami, if admissible pt all in * a 
.sense like what is here intended, "must mean to perform the saned 
fa fictions of a p/icst or minister of the chinch , not merely to dis- 
charge punctually the oi dinar if moral duties oj religion. 

Quam brevem (vitam) esset habitants prascirc , (line 6.) can 
only, signify prescience of the brevity of life prior to its commence- 
ment : for qui v itam habitants est , is one who is to have fife> not 
tine tyho already has it. It should have been, quarn brevis esset 
tOHce&sa scire vide ret ur ; or moic properly ipse prase nt ire videte- 
tur: for such* is the proper verb ; and the addition of the empha- 
tical pronoun would have given Miength and spirit to the anti- 
thesis. 
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Sibique semper similis, (line 7 .) is one of those quaint puerili- 
ties which *so frequently disgrace the works of Ovid and Tasso. 
Sibique semper aqualis would have been endurable. 

If by, nihil o^tentavit out arte fictum aut cUra elabot&lum , 
(lines 8 — 9.) be meant that he ostentatiously displayed nothing 
skilfully contrived^r carefully executed, the expression is just and 
adequate r but if u be intended to signify that he showed nothing 
artificial or offectecwn his manners , it should have been, nihil aut 
simutatum aut conjictum ostendit . + 

Rcgi patnaque fuieliter siwtuit, (lines 10 — 11.) is, l believe, 
faulty; though, regh dignitnti , patriaque liber tat i, or prosperi m 
tati , fidehtei studuit , would have been proper. 

The numeral mille, used indefinitely as iy line 13, belongs, l 
believe, to light, loo^e, or comic modes of expiession only, and 
seems noways adapted to the solemnity of a sepulchral iAsiiViptiolt. 
Pei haps the writer’s meaning had been properly and accurately 
expressed by, inter amdito iugruentia me? cat uric negotia . 

The word nepote\ in line 30, is so employed ,as to signify the 
grandson of the person commemorated , not the person himself, 

# which the wntei evidently intends. Jt shouldhave been cum eo, 
instead of am nepote . 

In critical, philological, grammatical, or philosophical disquisi- 
tions l would by no means be a rigid exactor of purity, it not 

* being in all cases possible to find ancient modes of diction* ade- 
quate to modern modes of thought ; and distinctness, perspicuity, 
and precision of sense, like Lord Bacon’s, are cheaply obtained, 
even by all the barbarisms of his Latin, gross and manifold as they 
are : but in compositions which can pretend to no higher merits 
than those of expression, the expression should at least be faultless. 
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REMARKS ON LATIN METRE* 

More partiudarty of a short vowel being lengthened when 
Jollowed by the consonants sp — sc — st — and sm. 

The true method of ascertaining the force of the consonants above 
mentioned is certaiuly taken in the first No of the Classical 
Journal* wheic the authorities for and against the observance of 
it are laid before us. A wntei on Latin Metre, in the third No 
of your Journal, umlu the hignatuie of L. makes seveial assertions 
on the subject, m Few of which I can acquiesce, and to which I 
shall take the libeity of replying m the present Essay. That the 
metrual canon advanced by Tercntianus Maurus, and supported 
by Daw is, ism general acknowledged by the classical scholars 
ol the present day, 1 by no means admit; the weight of autho- 
nties on the question will be adverted to m another pait of this 
Essay. — From the manner in which L writes, L do not believe him 
to be an Etonnn ; yet he* adopts the metucal canons which the 
gentlemen of Eton maintain, in answering him 1 shall take the 
libeity of controverting the tlnee metrical canons of that school* 
which are the following. 

First, that a short final vowel is lengthened when followed by 
the consonant sp— &c, 0 

Secondly, that such words as $enitu } ojjtai, consiln , imperii, 
are not to be admitted in the gu*utive*case as words of lour syllables. , 

Thirdlv, that the letter O is not a short vowel, nor admissible m 
Latin veiscs as short, when scanned with another short vowel , for 
example, tendo tlulyn, cahgo Jutun, jmr ago it belli, prrepono Sa- 
burtdy instances of which occur m every page of Statius, Juvenal,* 
.and Martial. 

"The gentlemen of Etou are excellent Latin scholars, and hap- 
pily cultivate the Litian Muse. Being learned, they are also 
liberal, and will hear with candor objections to their system. I 
propose to consider the metucal canons in the order I have stated 4 
' them. 1 begin with the first of them, of short vowels being 
lengthened when followed by the consonants sp — &p. 

Some among the Gieeks have accounted the fetter S merely 
In aspiration, in which number is Plato. Many of the learned 
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among them avoided the fiequent use of it. The Homans, fallowing 
the example of their masters* softened this letter down to a meie 
aspiration. The comic poets wute uudiri, endin', injSmd of 
audisne, credisne . The other old Latin poets in m&uy instances 
consider it as a meie aspiration befoi'e a short syllable, and even 
before a long ; wittass the following sort* of verses, which occui in 
every pagfe <jf Lucretius : * # 

Nam si de inltilo fierent ex omnibu’s rebus. I. I, 

Nam ticrent juvencs subfto e\ infuntibu's paivis. ib. 
hive foras tertur non est ea fim’s profecto. ib. ' 

Sene beet gigni posse c\ non sensibu’s census. I. 2. 

In this ’last quoted veise 6 is made both an aspiration and a 
lettei ; and mam similar instances can be produced. 1 contend 
therefore from the preceding pi causes, that S was considered 
anciently by the Romans as either an aspuation, or a letter, as it 
suited a poetV convenience. I admit that the wi iters of the 
Augustan age, m general, but not always abstained from making 
it a mere aspiration, probably from some change which had taken 
place in the pronunciation of the language. Your correspondent 
L. has the following woids: “ It is a curious tlrtng that, in an 
aiilhoi who pretiiuisto treat of the ait of Poetiy, there should 
be two false quantities m two consecutive syllables — > 

Convulsum renns rostnsque studentibus aequor. , 

Those who would read indent thus to < favor Vida would act as 
]\eio to Lucan, benejiuo Nntms Jama servdta , they #ould give 
him his death blow ” This is not a line of Vida's, it is a line from 
\ iigil, to be found iKn 5. v. 14i, and again in Mn. 8. v. 690. It 
is so given in all the old editions of Virgil . the modern indeed have 
tndeitt tints. I have a quarto edition of Virgil now before me, printed 
at Pans 1.1 the yeai 1 which gives the line in both places with the ‘ 
woi J studentibus . Vida merely quotes the line as he found it m his 
own Virgil, deeming it a hue suiting the subject of his Poetics. The 
liditoi of the Variorum Virgil says that the first syllabic m stritem 
being looked upon as long by grammarian^ thU verse has much puz- 
zled them, and they have endeavoured to substitute m its place saitan- 
tibus, merit ibm, and trident ib us, and then adds, “ sed lectiones htqus- 
modi in nullo ex anliquis exemplaribus oftendi, quum vero bona 
codicum antiquiorum pars rostrisque studentibus habeat/ ? This 
Editor say s that 7 ostnsque studentibus is merely a conjf ctyial reading 
from the Univeisity of Naples, m which, however, (though he thinks 
studentibus may be well Supported) he acquiesces, because in Home 
aunent pictures, and coins, prows of Homan vessels with three 
projections, spmewhat like a Trident, may be observed Although' 
your correspondent L. styles this line a puerility of Vida, yet most 
judges, I believe, will admit it to be a very forcible line, and strongly 
expressive of a vessel dashing through the water with great violence. 
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-‘That Virgil himself deemed it such is apparent from his repeating it 
a second time, a practice, though Homeric, by no means jcbm- 
’ mou ®«h him. I think there are sundry objectidns’to tridetitifhis. 
We cannot imagine "that Virgil, describing a vessel rushing with 
great rapidity through the water,, would stop to mention the shape 
of the prow. Besides rostris properly requires the union ot an 
adjective* tridentibus is a substantive. L. himself strongly objects 
to Jridentibm , but now, when he discovers it to be a Virgilian. 
verse, it is incumbent on him to remove the difficulty' and inform . 
us how the line is to be read. The difficulty in the case is,- that 
the first sellable is in no other place found short, but, for what we 
know to the contrary, it may have been common. Perhaps 
Virgil, thinking the w ord strong and expressive, mjght, like Lucre- 
tius and the old Latin writers, deem the S at the beginning of it, 
a mere aspiration, and in this instance think proper to adopt the. 
ancient custom. This is not the only instance of a Virgilian line 
where S is cut off in the manner of Lucretius : 

Limina tectorum et medii’s in penetlalibus hostem. 

This reading Pierius, Farnaby, and others insist, is the true one." 
There are many reasons to support strident i bus . All good -manu- 
scripts concur in it.— The word is repeated a second time with the 
same concurrence. — There is no substitute given, for it except from 
mere conjecture — The verse expresses forcibly the sense which 
Virgil meant to convey to his readers — Strong manuscript autho- 
rity is nofto be laid aside from conjecture. L may at all events, 
however, here take notice, that whatever may be thought of the 
preceding observations, the question in dispute by no means depends 
'upon tbe verses mentioned : the cause I support can be fully 
maintained without them. *There seems no pretence to say that a 
sho^t vowel before any twu other consonants* except those beginning 
with sp, &c. is made long in Latin’ verse by such position, so that 
at all events if there be such a metrical rule, it is contrary to ana- 
logy, and to the general practice of the Roman writers, and there- 
fore requires strong evidence to support it. 

The pronunciation of the Latin language is entirely lost; if w*e 
^merely consult oirr,ears, these consonants ,sp — &c. no more offend 
us than any two other consonants, for instance the following verse ; . 

Nos pavidi trepidare mctu, crinemque flagraotem 

Excutere — 

In the word jlagrans there are six consonants, and only two vowels, 
v yet no one pretends to, say that, his e&r*is offended by the first 
syllable of the word being short. Virgil in another place makes 
^flagrant long— F/agrantes perfusa gen as. This subject therefore 
, ,tt»n only be determined by attending to the, practice of the Roman 

- - - - rr* ~ - ■ 

* * See also /Eneid. XII. 709. where dccerntre is the old and general reading. Ed. 
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writers. In the first Number of joui Journal, ypu give us this 
practice, by which let the matter be detei mined. . # # 

Stfong sy mptoms of a bad cause appear, \vh«n it cannot be 
maintained without the destruction of all authorities hitherto 
deemadf incontrovertible ; and when this destruction is to be ac- 
complished, not by ^rgument, but by an ipse dixit. These levellers 
of authonties are noi unlike those of the piesent day, who style 
themselves Om$tians„yct deny the validity of those parts of the 
bcuptures w hull militajte against then tenets and doctrines, and 
sciuple not to strike them out of then ‘Bibles. L. says that the 
only authorities w ith regaid to Latin metre, are the Odes of Horace, 
Virgil, and Catulhis. So that the gi eater part of Hoi ace, all Ovid, 
Lucretius, Piopeitius, Tibullus, and all theiater writers* with one 
fell swoop aie put //ors de combat. I canuot submit to this short 
method ol deciding the question, but shall now take the liberty of 
making some observations on the authonties mentioned in jour 
Journal. • 

'1 he old Latin wi iters h&d no notion of any such metrical canon. 
1 hcie appeal ten examples, jn Lucretius of the nonobservance of it, 
and none foi it. * 

Propertius too is entirely against it.' 

In Virgil there are three against it, and one of very doubtful 
authority for it. 

# In Ovid theie are nineteen against jf, and not one for it. I am 
aware that some of the examples against it m Ovid aie attempted 
to be invalidated by vanous readings, but to this I shall presently 

r *piy- „ . . 

As to Catullus, the great authority with L , he may fairly be 
put out of the question, he cannot prejudice our^ cause. This 
authoi being a great admirer of the Grecian writers, and his* bes$ 
poems being piobably translations from them, followed the Giecian 
rule of making a short syllable long before any two consonants. 
But that rule is not countc nauced by any other Roman writer, 
yet Catullus has the following line : 

Testis ent tnagrus wrtutibus unda Scamandri. 

So that, as youi excellent correspondent in your 19th No. (p. 122,) 
observes, u if this line 19 the only instaupe in which Catullus has 
not lengthened a final vowel betore any twro consonants whatevei, 
instead of asserting that he attributed a peculiar power to sc, sp , or 
st, we oug]£t to conclude that sc was weaker than any other combi- 
nation.” 

Let us now see what cau be urged against the ovei whelming 
authority jn opposition to the rule. 

Lucretius and Propertius aie not writers of the Augustan 
age, they are too ancient ; at all events they ;how the ancient 
prance. They dearly prove tbe iuI© (if any such tBere be) to be 
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*n innovation. Hie chief reliance of those who support the canon 
apj^ars to be on one single line of Virgil, of very doubtful 
authority. * 

v Ferte citi Dammam, date tela, scandife muros. 

Er} thraeas, in his learned index to Vjrgil,’ though he is*a great ad-* 
vorate for the verse as here quoted, acknowledges that all ancient 
copies are bgainst it; that Macrobius and other grammarians read 
et sratidite; that Servius adopts it Without the least observation or 
objection; that PontanUs so read it. 1 may add that Vida must • 
bate, so found it in his Virgil, from the manned in which he quotes it 
in tiis Poetics. The Variorum editor,’ compelled, by manuscript 
authority, gives et, as also the Parisian edition before mentioned by 
me, printed jn the year l^feO. Is it sufficient against all this to say, 
that to the moderns the et appears to incumber the verse, and to 
destroy its effect ? At, all events Virgil has only one verse for the 
rule, and three against it. 

Your correspondent L. endeavours to impeach the authority of 
Horace* as to metre, by saying, as many others have said before 
him, that his hexameter verses are no(; to be concluded as un- 
impeachable, being sermoni propiorez* But *$ermoni propwr, in 
the original, merely refers to the subject of his verses, and not to 
the verses themselves. He merely says that his subjects aie pro- 
saic, and consequently his lines ¥nust be destitute of poetic fire; but 
we are not to conclude from this thaVhe disregarded metre. This 
is a most absurd supposition. If the case weie so, his composi- 
tions would be the strangest* jumble of inconsistencies that wcic 
ever submitted to the world, half \erse, half prose. L. ought to 
produce instances of this neglect of metre, and show that there is 
somewhat in Horace that cannot be justified by the example of 
other poets : but this he has not (done, nor can do. L. deals more 
ill assertion than any writer I ever read. Poor Ovid, like the lest 
of ‘his poetical brethren, is attacked in* the same mode. L. $a)s, 

, u Ovid utterly disregarded the wholesome severity of metrical 
jurisprudence but this is absolutely contrary to fact. Perhaps 
JL do6s not know that Ovid, so far from disregarding metrical 
rules, apologizes in one of his epistles, de Pont., to a v$ry great 
friend whom he bad known from infancy, for not writing to linn, 
and showing him some mark of his remembrance, because Sis name/ 
'^Tuticanus, was inadmissible in verse. It will not be iueletont fo 
oyr subject to insert a part of it. 

Tuticano. 

Quo minus in»nostris ponaiis, amice, libeliis, 

Nomims efficitur conditione tui. 

Ast ego non ahum prjpa hoc dignarer honore. 

Eat aliquod nostrum si modo carmen honos 
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Lex pedis officio, naturaque nommis obBtant, 

Quaque taeos^adeas est via nulla mcftloit * 

Nam pudet in geminos ita nomen scindere versus 
Desinat ut puor hoc, incipiatque minor. , 

JEt pudeat, si te, qua syllaba prima mqratur, 

Arctius qppellem, TuUcanumque voc^m. 

Non potis ill versum Tuticani more veuife, 

Fiat ut e longa syllaba pnuia bievis. 

Aut pioducatur quae nunc correptius exit, # 

Ft ait porrecta longa secunda mora. 

His tgo si vitiis ausim corrumpere tfomcn, 

Rideai, et merito pectus habere neger. # * 

It appeals from this epistle, that Ovid held metre almost* sacred, 
and thought that nothing could justify a pocl in deviating from it. 

It may, perhaps, be alleged jihat some of the authouties against 
the rule produced fiom Ovid may be objected to, on the ground of 
vat ions readings ; but at all events many of them must be estab* 
listed. It veiy cleaily appears that some copyer, some librarian, 
a disciple of Tarentianus Maui us, has been tampeiing with this 
poet. Who can doubt the authenticity of the following liqe? 

Ante meos oculos tua stat, tua semper imqgo est. i 

The alteration made is, visa est> instead of tua stat . But how flat 
is this ! How violent the alteration 1 1 will mention another line. 

Ilia sonat raucurn, quiddamque mumabile stndet. 

Rtdet is the various leading; but; this is not only contradicted by 
the best* manuscripts, but most mcontrovertibiy by the context. 
The line which follows tnamabile sfridet , is, 

, Ut rudit a scabra turpis asella mola. 

Let us examine some other lines ; 

nostri litera senpta niemor. 

Ista Mycentea liteja senpta mamp 
Scripta , according to the various readings in both instances, is 
changed lntoycrcla, but this is done with every appearance of fotce 
and impropriety. There is, however, m Ovid de Tnst. J. 5, El. 12, 
a line to the same purport, to which (herd appears no various 
reading, * 

Carmina senpta mihr sunt nulla, aut qualia cernis. 

If scripta must stand good in this place, why not in the others ? In 
the following line, 

# * Oraque fontana feivida spargit aqua. 

The Various reading is, puhat aqua , which appears scarcely Intel** 
ligible : spa? git aqua is the common phtase of Ovid. Upon the 
whole, if any one wfll attentively consider the various readings, and 
at the same time consult the text r he will be convinced that few or 
»one of them can stand their ground, and that, upon the* whole, 
Ovid miist be considered at a most powerful, incontrovertible, and 
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(iecided authority against the rule ; and if its advocates have nediiug 
.to advance, but merely a gratis dictum that the best versifier in the 
Latin language did not observe, or regard the laws of metre, th$jr 
cause is in a desperate situation. If the authority of any ancient 
-poet can with reason be objected to, it is that of Virgil, who left 
his great work imperfect ; so much so, in his- own opinion, mat he 
requested it to be destroyed. Ovid, on the contrary, is so confi- 
dent of the excellence of his great vyork, that he defies even Jove 
himself to destroy it. Ovid, in my humble opinion, is a better 
versifier than Virgil ; I;do not say poet ; his verses abound much 
Jess in elisions. I neve* can think that elisions add tefthe harrabny 
of verse. Ovid, though well acquainted .with Virgilian verse,- never 
chose Jo imitate it. There are several lines in Virgil, for the 
metre of which grammarians do not satisfactorily account, such as 
the following : 

Posthabita coluisse Samo, hie illius arma. 

Et succus pecori et lac subducitur agnis. * 

Ettera iucessu patuit Dea; ille ubi matrem. 

Stant ct juniperi Ct castaneae birsutae. 

Clamassent et bttus Hila, Hila omuc sonaret. 

Nomen et arma locum sei van t, te, amice' nequivi. 

Credimus ? an qui amant i^si sibi somnia fingunt. 

Rumpe moras omnes turbataque arripe castra. 

• Are these mistakes, or only defensible licences ? No modern, I 
am sure, would veuttire to copy them. There are, however, other 
lines seemingly contrary to the laws of prosody, which can now be 
well accounted for, on the ground of Professor Dunbai’s learned, 
ingenious, and satisfactory discovery of the principle of Homeric 
versification/which- is equally applicable to Latin hexameters, and 
was certainly adopted from Homer, by Virgil and other Latin 
writers. The principle is, that a syllabic naturally short may be 
made long by being the first syllable of a foot, the arsis, or metri- 
cus ictus, or c&suial syllable, call it which you please, resting upon 
rit. AH the Virgilian lines ending in or 9 'it, bus , or any other con- 
sonant which would be naturally short before a vowel, may thus 
be lengthened ; and even a short vow el may be lengthened* We 
atydl have no difficulty, in future, in accounting for such licences as 
the following : Omnia vincit amir et nos ;■ Gravidus \ aiUiimnus ; 
Pectoribus in hi a ns ; Caput Evandrius ubslulit ensis ; Canlt 
Hymenaos • Futtus Hyacintho ; . Auro gravid sectoque JEle- 
pkjtmto; Liminaque laurusque ; Ememque dypeumque; Fontesque 
ftuvwque, 8tc. &c. Of such lines I should not think there were 
fewer than fifty in Virgil, i do not here mean to say that the force 
Of the caesura! syllable in Latin verse is now first discovered ; but 
‘that, there was always au outcry against any modem who laid elamf 
to thfe licence ; .false quantify ! false quantity ! was echoed from all 
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quarters, and this 'metrical license was always received with cold- 
ness, and a timid, lialf kind of assent. But as it is now shown 
that Homeric versification is founded on this principle, which 
Virgil and others adopted, the practice will henceforward rest on 
a fiim foundation. This l am happy to say is a rule of liberty, 
not of restriction, vmch as I am now combating : but I must co 
fess that restriction appears to be the order of the day. Although 
on this occasion I earnestly declare for tins liberty of the caesura 
syllable, I 'admit it to be contrary to the general laws of Latiu 
prosody, and that it ought to be used with moderation and dis- 
cretion. v 

I must now add a few words on Catullus. As # to the opinion 
of L. that we aie to look up to this writer as a principal authority 
in metre, I fancy that very few will be disposed to coincide in it* 
Catullus laid down a rule to himself, as has been before observed, 
to which no other Roman poet ever paid the least attention, but 
contradicted in every ten lines. His pentameter verses offend 
against every rule regarded by other elegiac poets. Take a spe- 
cimen of them : 

Troja virftm et virtutum omnium acerba einis. 

II Jam affligit odore, iste peiit podagra. 

Aut facere haec a te dict^pi'e factaque sunt. , 

Theie ought, at lea«t, \o be a pause at the end of every pentame- 
ter verse ; the seme ought not to mn into the ensuing hexameter, 
according to the Grecian mode. To this Catullus pays no regard. 
Nunquam ego te, vita frater amabilior 

Aspichimf — 

Quo mea se niolli Candida Diva pede 

Intuht ? 

The polysyllabic terminations of the Greek pentameter are 
hardly toleiable in Latin, and have been studiously avoided 'by 
Ovid and Tibullus, whereas the tct urinations of the pentameters of 
Catullus are in general of tins soit. 

Catullus makes the first syllable in juveiint .short, an instance of 
which can be found m no other writer. 

4 Non, ita me Divi, vera gemunt, jtlverint. Poem. 64. v, 18. 
His short poems in hexameter aifd pentameter verse have little 
zpent, and are in general on offensive subjects* So that in every 
point of view I think Catullus must be objected to as authority. 

Having, I trust, shown that the great classical poets disregarded 
the alleged metrical canon, let us examine the authority on which 
it at present rests. 

The old giammarians differ so much from one another on the 
sf&ject, as has been shown by your correspondent in your 19th No*, 
tfift nothing to be depended on can he elicited from them. The 
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great Terentianus Maurus then is to determine the question/ But 
who is Terentianus Maurus i in <vhat age did lie live i I can find 
*o account of him in Bayle, or* Sir Th. Blount Until this poitot 
is settled, he is no authority whatever. On consulting Harwood, 
I am informed that the first edition of his work appeared in the 
vyear 1497* Probably he is not more ancient than the date of his 
work, and is to be classed among those writers, who, on the 
revival of letters in the 1 5th century, when manuscripts of ancient 
writers were in high request, endeavoured to palm himself on the 
world in the light of an ancient. 1 think it incumbent on his 
patrons to give us some reason for their veneration of him. 1 have 
not this writer at present by me, but I take his position from the 
verses as quoted by your correspondent in the 19th No. of your 
jfdtu naL The meaning of his verses appears to me obscure and 
contradictory. I am, however, content, that his patrons should 
elicit that metrical rule from him, which has hitherto been the sub- 
ject of this essay. In the first place, then, be lays down a rule which 
the writings of the ancients almost entirely contradict, and .to sup- 
port which no sufficient instances can be produced. Secondly, in 
the short quotation from him in your Journal, he manifestly 
ahow9 himself ignorant in a matter in which a writer on metre 
* ought to be particularly conversant : he says, that Virgil makes a 
false quantity when he writes, solus hie injiexit census. ..But this 
is not the only place in which Virgil makes hie short before a 
vowel. He begins a very memorable line thus — Hie vir, hie est 9 
Itc. I believe, there is no doubt that other writers make hie short. 

Terentianus Maurus says that the line in Virgil, Insula > lonio in 
metgno, &c. is a false quautity ; to other critics of great name 
the verseappears defensible. These instances are sufficient to show 
•that Terentianus Maurus is not infallible in all bis positions. 
Other objections might be made, without doubt, to his doctrines, 
if any one thought it worth while to scrutinise' them. Dawes sup- 
ports the doctrine of Terentianus Maurus : Dawes was undoubt- 
edly a very learned man, and, as a Gfecian, of Porsonian stature, 
but as a Latin scholar, he can claim no pre-eminence over others. 
It must be admitted that he was very positive, and very dogma- 
tical, no very excellent qualities in a critic. However, valeat 
ejus auctoritas quantum valere potest. Bentley and Tyrwhitt 
knew of no such doctrine. Dr. Symmons. in his defence of Milton's 
Latin poetry, (that such poetry should be defaiped ! that men of 
learning should think it necessary to cohie forward Against his 
pigmy critics!) intimates to us, that the learned Dr. Parr, a 
friend of liberty and the Muses, supports the Dawesian system. 
But it is no great symptom' of his regard for it, that he furnish?* 
His friend with instauces agaiust it. I shall not, however, give im- 
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plicit credit to ihi^ information, until I see it confirmed under bis 
hand. I should hke very much to see the subject of Latin metre 
discussed by Dr* Parr ; l wish 9ome potent voice could rouse this 
venerable and recumbent lion, this sovereign of the forest, from 
his den. 

The men of Eton certainly defend one of their own canon% 
and i do not hesitate to acknowledge the weight due to them. But 
the men of Westmyistcr and Winchester not only deny this, but 
the two other Etonian canons, as their poetical compositions suffi- 
ciently testify. 1 believe few impartial men will admit that either 
of these schools should concede the palm to Eton. The editors 
of the Portroyal Latin Grammar, most pre-eminent scholars, 
deny any kind of authority to this sp. rule. All the Italian, Ger* 
man, Dutch, and English writers of Latin verse, treat it with 
contempt. To say all that need be said, in one word — the two 
first seats of learning and the Muses which the world can boast, 
the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, pay no regard to any 
of the metrical canons which I controvert. They both annually 
give premiums to those who excel in Latin poetry, and reject no 
man’s verses for non-adherence to them, as is sufficiently apparent 
from the pn/e poems published at both the Universities. 

1 come now to the second canon, that such words as $ervitii> 
consilu, ojfua , impel %i, riavign, are not to be admitted in the geni- 
tive case as words of four syllables. I do not know whether the 
$upporteis of this canon admit words of the nominative case end- 
ing m ii to be of four syllables, but [ take for grauted that they 
do not. It is very difficult to know what to say on the subject, 
* because no one of the supporters of this extraordinary metrical 
cation has condescended to inform us on what ground it is founded* 
,1 know of no Roman writers who observe it. L., in his dictato- 
rial manner, says words of this kind can only be allowed in a 
pentameter verse. But why so? I could fill pages with instances 
where they are used in hexameters. Ovid, the best of all authorities, 
introduces them in all parts of his numerous works. It is needless 
to make collections of them from him, and other writers* i shall 
quote two or three lines from memory. 

Hosne mihi fructus, hunc fertilitatis honorem 

'Officiique refers ? 

^Nullum s&vitii signum cervice gerentem. 

i recollect a hue of this sort Of five syllables — 

Arte supercilti confinia nuda repletis. 

Horace has Maonii carmiuis ahte. 

Virgil has— liaryeii posueruut mcenia Locri. 

These instances occur to me whilst writing, 1 do not think it 
Iftecessary to add more, until I leant the ground on which the canon 
is founded. Horace, certainly, in his lyrical compositions, contracts 
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dfvetal words of this stamp, as imperl, cotisili, ponipili, Tariiuin? 
r JEJie license is here in the contraction, making a word properly of 
four syllables, only of three. Why Horace does so, is obvious. 
Words so contracted are more suitable to lyrical compositions ; 
unless so contracted they could uot find a place in Iambics, but if 
*m contracted, they could not be used in he\a$net£rs. These words 
are by poets made suitable to the different metres in which they 
write. There are, however, many of this sort of words, of the 
contraction of which no instances can be produced. I ne\er heard 
of ofjicly navigu 1 doubt whether the supporters of the system 
would contract words for which th^y could ptoduce no authority. 
It lias been said, that there can no instance be produced of classical 
Authority making imperii’ of four syllables. 1 have lately been 
reading Juvenal, and can assert, that it is to be found three times 
in his Satire*. Ovid, I recollect, has this line — 

Non sunt imperii taui fera jussa mei. 

But all words of this kind stand upon the same footing, and 
though any particular woid might not be f ound in a classical author, 
it would not follow from thence, that it w as not authorised, because 
four syllables are the legitimate number, and the admission of 
only three is the license. Upon the same ground that you object 
to' making imperii of four syllables, it appears to me that you 
might object to such \vords as Jluvii, gladii, radii , being three. 
The loss of such a large class of words in hexameters as those in 
question would occasion many unnecessary difficulties. 1 think I 
may now dismiss this canon. 

*Let us now cortie to the third, that the letter o ought not to be 
used as a short vowel, when scanned with anolhei shoit vowel. 
For instance, tend# ckl/tfti, caiigfi ftituii, farragti hbelti, &c. 

It cannot be denied, that words ending in o are made short by>- 
all Romans where o concludes the foot — nutic scio, nunc t o to, at 
tyutOj $entio y niscio, &c. &c. Your correspondent, in the 19 th 
jNo. of your Journal, furnishes me with one line from Ovid, which 
Contradicts the canon. 

Ingenio form® damna rependo me®. 

I have looked for ten minutes into Ovid, and find, in one of his 
most finished poems, that, de arte Am*, the following verses : • 

* Adjice praceptis hoc quoque, Naso/ tuis. 

Pollicitisque favens vulgus adesto meis. 

Naso niagiater*erit 

Collige, vel digitis en ego tollo meis. 

Horace has— 7 -Aliquaudo bonus dormitat Homerus. 

There cannot be the least doubt that o is common ; but I admit 
* 

1 No one doubts that o is comAon in Nominatives, and of count Its 
Vocatives. Edit. * - 
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that Virgil and Ovid rarely made it short in the manner mentioned 
in the. above canon; although the later poets did, but I contend, 
nevertheless, d\at this is no reason for the modern* to abstain from 
the practice in question. 

It “is well knov^n thut not only language but the pronunciation 
of it, alters in lire course of time. No language altered more rapid- 
ly than the Latin. It is clear, that the pronunciation of it changed 
very much from the time of # Lueretius to that of Virgil- The letter 
s gave no offence to Lucretius, whereas it hai been observed 
that Virgil avoided ending a w ord with this letter, a*nd beginning 
the following with the same. Each particular poet has his peculiar 
fancy and caprice in the construction of his verse, as observed it* 
those of Catullus, Virgil, and Martial. All poets, in all 
Lave had peculiarities of this sort. But their contemporaries or, 
successors are not bound to follow the caprices, even of the best 
poets. That the observance of seldom making the b short by 
Virgil in the manner mentioned in the rule, arose probably from s 
some singularity of opinion, or from the pronunciation of the day, 
is manifest from' the total rejection of it by succeeding poets, 
Ovid, loo, an Augustan writer, shows by bis own practice its admis- 
sibility. Statius, Juvenal, und Martial, make a, short in every 
page; they were all as well acquainted with Urn writings of Virgil 
as we are, admired him as much, knew his practice as well, yet 
even Ins example and authority had no influence on them. Juvenal 
idolised Virgil, he refers frequently to him in Ids Satires. — He thus 
compliments him ; 

Conditor lliados cantabitur, atqjie Maronis 

Alti&oni dubiam facientia carmina palm am. /.Sat, xi. 

People are often induced -by fashion, or by admiration of a 
person, to imitate that for which there is. no substantial reason. 
But r.o motive of this kind operated on any of the later writers. 
I conclude, from the whole, that Virgil was merely guided by Lis 
ear, and the pronunciation of his time, in this matter. But as the 
pronunciation of Latin is lost, and must have been different at 
different periods, I contend that the moderns have nothing to do 
with niceties of this sort, and that, in tire present instance, they 
are at full liberty to follow the example of the later poets, espe- 
cially in a practice which no age forbad. One of the Latin Fathers 
asserts, that if the word primus, in the first line of Virgil's iEneid, 
had ended in is, (suppose the word trislis) it would have offend- 
ed the ears of the old Romans ; but if tbis assertion be well 
founded, which I much, doubt, I know not what metrical rule is to 
J^e drawn from it. We can merely say it is d uicety of which the 
moderns have no notion. - 

I admit, as a good metrical rule, that enclitics should be joined 
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to the first word of a clause/ but even this rule is very frequently 
offended against by Ovid and Tibullus in pentameter verses. 

— — jactatas excutiatque faces. Ovid depr. Amau. 1. 1 ' 
— — in medios desiluitque rogos. 1.1. 

* tam sero cur veniatque »ogat. 1. l f 

Cura fugit, multo diluiturque mero. L 1. 

Upon the whole, 1 think it unwise in the modems to throw 
stumbling-blocks in the way of I^atin composition, to lay down 
metrical laws which are Very disputable. The old Romans will 
Uot rise from their graves to condemn us— the moderns must be 
content to be ignorant of Roman pronunciation. I must, for my 
own part, declare that 1 detest those minute, captious, illiberal, 
>*word-catching critics, who are never pleased but when they can 
> find fault. If the Latin verses of a modem are written in the 
trhe spirit of poetry, be harmonious, not too much encumbered 
with spondees and elisions, and the latinity of them £>e good, they 

* must give pleasure to every classical reader, notwithstanding any 
*trifliug metrical lapse* The critics of the present times appear to 
read modern Latin poetry,* not with any view to be pleased, but 
merely to discover some lapse. L. mentions some excellent Latin 
poet, and learned man, who made u in salubru short ; this, in the 
opinion of L., counterbalances all excellencies, and condemns the 
•poet for ever. Terentianus Maurus maintains that Virgil has 
made false quantities, and every poet who overwrote has committed 
many and great errors. I require verses to be read with a liberal 
spirit ; give due commendation to good verses ; gently hint any 
lapse whicl\ may appear ; do not expect perfection ; nothing is 
more easily rectified .than an error in metre ; a man who has a 
facility in making Latin verses>,can.turn a sentence twenty different 
ways. I shall only add, that writing Latin verses must be deemed 
* liberal entertainment either in young or old, at least by those 

. who read the Classical Journal, or write in it. It would be a 
matter to be lamented, that a person who can write such excellent 
Latin verses as Mr. Lonsdale, an Etonian, and many others, whose 
poems appear in your Journals, should not continue the practice in 
more advanced life, for really our present English poets are not 
mtitled to very high praise. The Hobgoblin, and the cloud-capt, 
Jndo-mvthological, poets of these days are above the reach of. 

* classical readers, they are intelligible only to the female part of 
the world. 

A NT1-MA UR US. 
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NOTICE OF 

A Grammar of the Greek Tongue, ok a new plan. 

By John Jones, 2d Edition, 1815, 12 mo. 

\ _ . 

This philosophical, and yet sufficientiy^practica!, Grammar, h 
now presented to the Public in a more acceptable form, and the 
improvements which it has undergone in this, the third editiejH 
cannot he better stated than in Mr. Jones’s own words :•*** 

“ Much remote, and less practical, jmatter, has been excltid «4 
and the volume is solely occupied in detailing the parts of speech, and 
the rules of syntax. The formation of the moods and tenses, a sub* 
ject so complicated in this tongue, is given at great length ; and the 
fulness of the detail, though it may appear formidable, instead of 
incumbering, will be found to aid the memory. The difficulty 
attending verbs in pi is universally felt by learners. The manner 
of treating that trench of the Greek Verb is peculiar to this Grant* 
mar. The expediency of resolving the four classes into one com r 
mon model, of reducing the tenses into two, present and past, and, 
of deriving so great a variety of terminations from a few invariable 
rules of contraction, will for the future render the learning of these 
verbs an easy and agreeable task. Indeed, so great is the felicity 
of the subject, that no elementary, work in Greek, or any other 
language, can present so happy a specimen of grammatical'analysis.” 

il To this edition is annexed, what is wanting in the two former, a 
plate of Abbreviations . And here the writer would recommend, 
as a necessary and elegant attainment to those who would under* 
stand the Greek language, the art of drawing its characters with 
neatness and precision. Mr. Hodgkin, a respectable mao, and 
useful teacher, has labored to diffuse this accomplishment : the 
rules and plates uhich he has published for this purpose,, ought to 
be in the hands of all school-masters." 1 

Our limits on the present occasiou will not permit us to enter 
on that copious analysis of this excellent little work, which we bad 
meditated, ancl we are reluctantly compelled to content ourselves 
with one or two extracts. 

In page 300, Mr. Jones remarks, that “ learned men have 
asserted, that in sgme places xxXeofuu conveys the same precise 
sense with eij iu, vid. Cailira. in Jov. ^0. J3ut it carries the addi- 
tional idea of being proclaimed or celebrated , vloi 6sou faeovrai, 
they shall he called , i. e. they shall be announced as such before 
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unassembled universe. Juno reminds Jupiter of tier rank, by 
tolling hifn, trr] irctfuxotrfs xexXypai, I am called, i. e. celebrated to 
fyme as thy consort.” 

This observation was, we believe, first made Iby the writer of 
the article on Professor Monk’s edition of the Ityppolyfus, inserted 
* in the British Critic, and it has been subsequently confirmed in 
aome notices of the'st^ne work, which appeared in the Classical 
Journal, where we have the additional remark, that auXiopoti never 
4 rh be used but with persons. 

As much bas been lately said in the Classical Journal on the Doc- 
trine of the Association of Ideas, as applicable to the illustration 
of language, we shall quote w hat Mr. J . say s upon the Subject ; for, 
as ^Mr. Walter Whiter was the first who endeavoured to explain 
any English writer by this means, so Mr. J. seems to have been 
the first, who has employed this principle of association to eluci- 
date the Greek and Roman writers. 

* Association may be considered as influencing the government of 
words, or the choice of vvoids, or the meaning of words. 

, Association influences the government of words. This influ- 
ence, styled by Grammarians Attraction , sometimes causes ^ noun, 
in consequence of its proximity to a transitive verb, to be put in 
the accusative, which should moie regularly be used in the nomi- 
native, in connexion with the succeeding verb. 0*Sa <r« rtg n, 
w Mark i. 24. I know thee who thou ai t , for o#S at n; ei <ru, I know 
who thou art . *Oga$ ryv imv ur%'jv 6 <rvj, you see the power of the 
gods, how great it 4s, for ogaf &nj s<m ^ rm wxpuy 01 * 1 sce Aoa? 
great is the power of the gods . Oux e<r nv f}vrw<x iranrorc ouxrjggev 
agX/lv, there is not what public office he did not sustain, for ovac 
*m y •SX* i, yvTiM irwircre ovx yggsv, theie is no public office, whuh 
he did not sustain. » 

xctTow&xroti Kgovunv a, &fc . — ourTgotirrcov e?nSe£i«, II. ii. 350. 
I asset t that Jupiter, fashing out auspicious omens , for xanpewv, 
or &ri xctTYivews Kgovaov. Tov Xoyov bv pcnecmiXs roi$ vt<n$ ItrgamX 
. §votyy£Xityi*$vo; ugywiv hot lyvov Xpurrov, qvtq$ con votvrooy xugio$. 
Acts x. 3(5. the ?c 07 (I uhich God sent to the children of Israel, 
preaching peace through Jesus Chust , this is the lord of all — tov ' 
A oyov, attiacted by as-eoreiAs, instead of '6 Xoyo$ the nominative to 
tfftt, this word is lord of all ; meaning that the Christian doctrine 
was not, as at fiist supposed, to be confined tp the Jews, but to 
extend to all nations, a»;d to acquire a sovereign authority in the 
breasts of men. Tov agrov bv xXcofcsv, ou%i xoivouvia rov <r 
tw XgtoTou earn. Cor* ix. Hi. Is not the bread we break a parties- 
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pat tort of the body of Christ — rov agrov for & apfaj. 5 Vide 
Matthew xxi. 4 <2. where a similar attraction occurs. 

On the otheaband, a noun, which should more regularly be in 
the accusative, rs used m the, nominative* attracted by the subject 
of a preceding ve^b. 

Kvyjrai ogvij ywetrixi, she prayed to bei oHl£ a bird — ogvif for 
egviftu, Ma Qfjt,o<r<rov *go$go>v «gij£ejv, beiwr * ready to def end j 
sir ear {that ) — for irpdtygova agtfsiv, swear fmt you are ready to <&- 
fend me. AJfy too oixetog tnvai iru rreuav xpsty, no) ffritegfoct (bis rtf#- 
fioni) tonfiding ( for ‘respect and affection) in being a relative h*’ 
oncetog, attracted by aye\j } 9 for qixsiov in connection with eweu. 

In the following, and such other examples, the const nigUon 
perfectly correct and regular. Ken aya t)<r$op,rjv totem ha, yip 
iniycnv Gifljxcvajv xoa r ct\\x <ro$ot>TXTOv eiuca avigwirwv, Platons defence 
of Socrates, l at the same tunc perceived from them , (meanitiL 
the poets) thinking themselves, on account of their poetry, the 
wisest of men in other things . Here the whole clause is m the 
genitive, as expiessing the origin of what Socrates perceived,; 
otopevcw being useAparticipially in the seuse of the nifnytive, and , 
<Tu<pcDTxToov put necessarily in the same case as predicate to 
aopLBvuiif. Nevertheless an linglish writer woitid Lave >aid, 1 pert 
idve that, because of their poetical taknts, they suppose them* 
selves to be the wisest of men also in o(her subjects — avrovg o iso-Jau 
ero<p MTXTOvg avxi arftowxm. Moi xga-narov g<rn padrirvi <np ym<r6cu p 
It is most eligible for me to become thy disciple . Here again, py 
means the same peison with and therefore with the strictest 

propriety put in the same case. The whole clause is the subject 
to ecrri. Thus, for me to become thy disciple is most eligible* Set 
the Index of Forster’s Plato under the word genitivum , 

Ka i ttjvSc wu rrogitarrcv our$aXa)g y Ivu 
MotQri copuTrig av vtofeoTegog. Prometheus f^inctus.6 i„ 
And now clasp tins seewe, that being a craftsman , less quick 
than Jove , he might leant, namely, that he is so ; m being atfratt- 
ed by <fo$kmj g to agree with U as a participle! instead of being the 
infinitive ewou after pcify. 

i In the same Play, line (200, we read, v 

• %rcririg r ev xXk^Xoifriv ugotiw/zro 

01 pw ts\WT*g ex$aXA*w *ti>xg fcgmv, 

, 'fig fag motff&Qi brfev, ol ob TOvfJLTtxKiv 
SirsvBovreg wg %zvg priors xgfriev Ssjw, 

A dispute arose among thcmwhn: some of the gods , being 
desirous of expelling Saturn from lm thionc 9 that Jupiter might 
reign; others , on the tontraty, taging that Jupiter should not 
rule the gods. * 

The nominatives ol pc^v — ol Se, which critics call nominativi con* 
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aequenta, have no corresponding verb: but the anomaly pro- ^ 
ceeded from the writer’s taking, by association, <rra< rtf, dispute , for 
the gods, loufMvs$‘, disputing; as though he had ^writteu, Sadovs* 
rTprufyv re; ev aXXijXoieny wpotfavwTO, pi fisv, &C. * 

A noun, that should be in the genitive or dative, ia often changed 
to the accusative, attracted by an infinitive verb.' 

Thus Thucydides-^y&giov yag cmQgwcot p * sv sari, n pr\ aSjxoivr# 
uy&i'jov h cttikoufiww$, s k psv sigYjVfy TroXepstv, ev 8e napac- 
gx .iroXff/xoy tf»X<v avpfivpeu, it is the part of mode Kite men to 
live peaceably, if they are not injuriously treated; but of brave 
men, when injustice is done them, out of peace to make uar, and 
* beingymressful, out of rear to make peace — cthxoofism^ in refer- 
ence to woXgjULsiv, and not otHmwxsvMv agreeing with aystDcuv. 'Sopho- 
' tries, Elec. 9f)5, writes, vaptau psv (rot) cttsvuv 7rXo.uToi> TraTjpou 
} nrfjtrtv sits giipevr/ wageori 8s u\fuv aXsxrga yijga<rxov<rav, it awaits { 
thee depr ived of thy father's inheritance to sigh; it awaits thee 
growing old without a home to grieve * See veise 4S0 of the same 
, Play, also the Crito of Plato, Sec. 13. 

The relative, instead of being the accusative after its governing 
verb, often assumes, inconsequence of attraction, the case of its 
antecedent. * 

Xeooim i oU I use the means which I possess, for x$Mpou d 

S eo, Exurrsviie tod Xoyw, co ewfiv 6 /»j<rous , he believed the word , 
rich Jesus said, John iv. 50. to eorev for bv sittsv. A/gfivo/xeyo; coy 
wgafffy, remembering the things which he did , for (is[Lvofievos xwy 
KgctyfxcLTwv, d tirgu£sv. 

The influence of association causes a term promineht in the 
mind of the writer to be used absolutely in the nominative at the 
beginning of a sentence, though a more regular arrangement of 
his ideas required it to be placed at the close of one of the oblique 
cases. 

" Unis, Gold , they shall nor delight in it, for, they shall not 
delight in gold , Isaiah xiii. IB, He, who conquers and preserves my 
works to the end, to him / will give authority, &c. Rev. ii. 26*. 
h wxwv xou Tr^m TgXov; rot igy# p*ov, Sutrao aortp efounay, for 
aVTO) Tjw vixfluvri, file. Ococrco 8%ou<rt&v* So also writes Homer, 11. yi. 

♦ 510 . when comparing the swiftness, with which Paris flew’ from# 

„ the citadel to the embattle^ plains, to the velocity with which a well-_ 
fed horse escapes from the stall to the frequented meads. 

( c 0 8 ’ o tyhaiyfi mxoiin$ 

t ‘PtfiQct e youva Qtgs* psra r xod vofUv Wwv, ' 

But he priding in his beauty, his limbs rapidly conveyed him f • 

* the accustomed pasture of the horses, for tw ^ ayXaqj$* tfsTroiflors 
youva, &c. the limbs of him priding in his beauty, 8i c. 

To this may be referred such examples as tlie following— 
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0oXXij y«f (?i organa) ot Hrct+ w wwrqs e<rra « mtews ftrofaHeuriau , ' 
Thucyd. the army being numerous, it will m( he m the power of 
every city to atfammodate them . In strict propriety the historian 
should have written, iroXXrj; yctg njs crr^uTicti or mi yatg 

mMy rj <rfgoiTiot »]v € since the army was numerous. 

Homer should thus have described (he horsfs of Rhesus : Too Si; 
(thtoi xaXAioroi, «y iSov, V)8ff jtgywroi; Aeuxoregoi vtoyof, jfamv S’ <xve fiourt 

fyuoioi, The horses of* this man were the handsomest and largest ( 
have ever seen, being whiter than snow t arid like the Wind in swift- 
ness. But instead of this he says, tou h, xakXtmvf fonovs iSov, 
j)$s ju,«yi<rrou$, Xfwxorepoi %to*o $, Sac. 1L x, 430. The same poet 
was going VO say, A T uv 8’ ao tou$, 6<toi to JTsAao-yixov Aqyo$ sysfswr $ 
&,c. oi$x ev 4x*XXeu5, Achilles commanded those who inhabited the 
l'elasgic Argos . But in the room of this, he'writes, vuv 8' uv roof, 
6<rot to Tlek*<ryixov A$yo$ evs/xovro, &C. Toy otu Trevrrj xoyra vscov ijv 
ot^oj II- ii- 681 — 

As to the instance adduced from the* P/’omcfZtews Finctus,v. 61., 
Mr. J. caunot be ignorant tliat Mr. Barker has, with what success 
we pretend not to determine, in the Class . Joum. endeavoured to 
demonstrate in two or three articles, to which Sidneyensis has 
replied, that the passage \b capable of a different interpretation, 
viz. a Tliat he may know that, cunning as he is, he is not so cun- 
ning as Jupiter.” To these papers we refer both Mr. J: and 
our readers. 


NOTICE OF 

Anacreontis Carmina*. Accedunt quadam c Lyrico* 
rum reliquiis. E recensione at cum notis Rich. F)\ 
PhiL Brunckii, Edidit God. Henr. Schaefer. 
Lipsise. 1811. 24mo. pp, xv^f- 100:£: 1 Id. 

" This little work is part of a « Corpus Poetarum Graconim 
which, as our readers are probably aware, Schaefer, the industrious 
German, is editing, « ad fidem optimorum librorum.” As it is 
merely a ‘reprint of Brunch's edition, the merits of which are well 
known among scholars, it will not’ be necessary to make any 
critical remarks on the text \ we shall therefore content ourselves 
with transcribing from the preface some emendations which the 
editor has made in the text of the small edition of Euripides, 
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' ’ • * 

* x$hich wn^publishedat the same time with Anacreon Xeftoplibb* 

- « Euripid. Electr. v. 256. vulgo legitur. 

ay vevt& J^t/ov ti 0siov, ^ <r' uva£iaiv‘ m ,j l 
Hinc verbum Aitt£io3vf ceteris lexicographis offissum* Schnei* 
d£rus ascivit. Sed ego hoc Vorbum grace um esse nego. Itaque 
dedi: e%. ri,6. y a txna%iuv - t Sic confusa^in Diog. Laert, 

vii. 105. et aval-ion, V. Addenda ad Gregor. Corinth, 

p. 922 . Ibid. v. 306; Editiones habent : 

TTQWTM fJL*V 9 cVoi£ tV 7 T£ 7rA©*S OtvEk^OfXat. 

Scrijgsi.: vp* ft* o'!oi; h ttsV. crfo\l^o(jLat» Sic Carin. Anacreon t. 
xxviii. v. 29. sq. Xrokicrov to \017rov 4 Luty}V 'Twowoptyiptiari xevkot 
Ipse Euripides voce rrroA^o ; de aliquoties us|is e$t. 

Ion." v. 297. : nyJi, nor* cS^eAov <r el&itfw. Focde 

.corruptum hunc versum (v. Porson. supplem. prsefat. ad Hecub. p. 
xxiv. Lips.) sic mihi vide or ad saniorem rationem revocasse : 
ciripLCL Ttuj f, fir t itor cvfaxrfv cr^* I6iiv*r — Conf. V. 299, 

Iphig. Aul. v. 448. sqq. : xa) yap laxpyjcu pafiiwg aurolg fysi, 
*Avo\/3x r tln/ty, ru> 6s ysvvaix' y<nv r 'j7ravTot raura. 

■v! Primam voceta postremi versus, quam nemo facile dubitet vitium 
contraxisse, viri docti variis conjecturis emendare conati sunt. 
Mihi visa est mutanda esse in avavra. dtffidlia . Opponitur 

poLdia )$ s^6*. Suidas : ''Avavra— •8uf%sfnj* Ceterum literas v et 7 r 
saepissime confusa esse a scribis, docetur pluribus loc;is in nova 
gditionfc Gregorii Corinthii. Vid. p. 716. 726. 730. 747. et 
$2 2. Ibid. v. 907. : htl rtvog (nnvQarrlov ju,oj [a,x\Xqv , Sj rexvov 7 regi ; 
Sic vulgo editum est. ' Sed exitus hujus versus satis docet, etiani 
initio scribendum fuisse 7 rsgl rtvog. Adde quod frequentissima 
est confusio pvsepositionum Itti et 7 re<ri, cujus causam indicavk 

} >T3estantissimus Bastius, his literis ante pauQos dies immaturo 
ugubrique fato ereptus, 1 in Comnjentat. Palxograph. p. 783. ubi 
in Mythographi loco vere me correxisse cocmxaivorou.otjrav Tregl 
r* few*, nemo dubitabit, qui contuletit hunc Platonis Euthyphr. c. 
2. p. 12". Ed. Fisch. sue oJy xaivoroptouvrog <rou ireg* rot Asia. 
Similiter Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2*. 16. xeu reg) roue fjurSoQdpoug 
Ixam&qyai. In SchoUis Tzetzarum ad Lycophron. v. 683. pro 
, vulg. 7 jagx Tetgerldv e codicibus Vitebergcnsibus MLillero nostro 
dare placuit 7rs^l Tstgerlou: Sane hoc propius veTum est: nam 
SchoJiasta Scripsit ev) TaigfV^ou, judice Tiresia* Sic Plutarch. Mdr* 
, T. i. p. 711. Wytt. lJp€<rfivT%fa$ $£ 'nsvixgds ^<ou<n}5 a tt* olvtov 
xgidyjv#i 9 x, r. A. H 

Rhes. v. 115* :**— vixcvpsvos pt h 9 r^s fiij TrfatY. 

Recte vertunt : non poteris redirc* Sed 'He senses ut exLster^t, 
debebant scribere, ut ego scripsi : 

viKW{j*svo; jxsv/T^vSe /xij ov |U,oA?}$ 7 roAiv. 


1 Multis die bonis flebil is occidit: 
NulU flebilior quam mihi. 
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• 

Obiter moneck in antecedentibus v. HO. $*vy*iv non esse cutji 
Musgravio solicitandum. Verte : adco iiiflatus es, ut vpinei n, 
Gyyccos Jugere • Prxgnans enim hie vis est vetbi efatpscrfai : 

quapfOpter inliititivus $*6ysiv recte sequitur. Xenophon Hellen. iv, 
5—^12. xar styovobv Si Sid rdc e/X 7 rpo<rhv rv^a;, fi^Sivct <?v 
<r pfoiv* ubi cum honnulliS visum csset post r 6%*$ inseri oportm 
participium oio'usvoi, unde penderet mfimfiVUs em^sipr/o-ai, vere 
monuit criticus exipiius in Addend, edit* * Schneider, p. 121, 
xarefyovovv h. 1. esse xaTa$povr}Tixri>c lZuvto. Ibid, V. 4, 45. jct«X* 
irpo<r$sv uu^ya fpovbuvrs; uvil^iv roi: tirj&aioic ; quod Leimcla* 
vius bene vertit, quamquam — jpms c/ato a/unm se mimme Thcoanis 
cessuY os existimassent. , 

Troad. v. 554. : g6-ux*v nrxp' urncy. De vitio vocis Stvmj viridocti 
consentiunt ; dissentiunt de medela. Ego edidi : eBwxevVap eivia, 
memor confusionis horum nominum, cujus cx;empla dedi in not* 
ad Plm. f Epistol. p. 145. b. et in praetat. p. xiv. His nunc 
addo var. lect. ad Eurip. Cyclop, v., 539. et Reiz. ad AriStotel. 
Polit. p. 7 4. (coll. V. D. in der Neucn PJnloL Biblwth . lii. p. 135. 
et Slchnrider. ad Aristotcl. Polit. p. 456.) Ceterum eandem loci 
Troadum emendandi rationem video placuisse Erfurdtio ad Sophocl. 
GEd. R. v. 773. p. 1 10. ed. minor. 17 Schaefer. Praef. pp. vih— xih 
Schaefer does not profess to have m uie any emendations of 
Anacreon's or the other Poems contained in this neat little 
volume : “ nihil mihi 3 spechmna typography legenti, nisi passim 
in accentus, interpunctionem similesqua nunuti is, hcere arbitra^us 
sum.” Prfcf. p. vii. At the bottom of the page, however, he pro- 
poses, what we are disposed to think an ingenious emendation of 
one passage : it is as follows. 

•«P. 67. in Aristotchs Pscani versus penultimus fortasse sic 
scribendu8 : Aiog Eevlov os/Sa; d%ov<rxi : ut hie etiam, quod toties 
factum, a et au, £ et £ confuse videantur. Quod si recte conjecl, 
alterum h. 1. exempluin habemus activi i \ «>. Zefiar «£?iv autom 
dicitur, ut <rej$u<; traiCtiardai s. Karaite ttrQat. , V. Porson** ad Euri- 
pid. Med. v. TfO.” 

We shall probably, at some future time, consider Schaefer's 
•mail editions of the other Gieek writers. — The present work 
teems very correctly printed as far as we have seen : and, as might 
. be expected from a modern pioduction of the Leipzig press, h 
most beautifully executed. It is an admirable substitute for 
Brunch’s editions, which are all scarce : the text is, we think, m 
several cases improved by alterations of the punctuation : and it 
possesses another advantage, ’which is, that, while Brunch’s 
Anacreon sells for half a guinea, this may be procured for the 
trifling sum of thre# shillings. 


OBSERVATION ES CRITICS IN EURIPIDES*. 

• To th$ Eoitor of the Classical Journal. 

Irt the yeat 1799 a duodecimo edition of the Cyclops was printed 
at Nuremberg, To^his little volume are subjoined a few critical 
observations by the Editor, M. George Fiideric Daniel Goes. 
As the work is extremely scarce, and the notes contain some useful 
inatj^r, I have been at the pains to transcribe them for the use of 
your Journal^ in which so many scarce and valuable tracts have 
been judiciously reprinted. The text is the satqe with that 
of Hoepfner, Lips* 17$9. , 1814. L. C • 

Vers. 15. De verbo Aa/3«5v Jacobs V. Cel. in animadversi- 
onibus in Euripidis trag. et frag. tom. 1. pag. 119. hxc scribit : 
satis *quidem expedita sententia, Silenum ad navis gubemaculum 
consedisse j sed in verbis hxremus. Jogu enim, non quod Heathzus 
iVoluit, cldvum gulternaculi , sed ipsam navem significare, satis earn 
ex aliis locis, turn ex Euripidis Helena vers. 158 4. adparet, ubi 
* est k$£rrsi(rr.v eio-flyi/ctt Bogv, ot in ipso Cyclope, v. 19. tfogi, quod 
nemo facile de gubemaculo intelliget; neque tamen verisimile 
est poetam idem verbum intra tam paucorum verborum spatium 
,tam diverso significatu adhibuisse. Quae cum ita sint, difficile 
dictu est, quo v. \cx/3ujv referendum sit, quod cum v. Bogu conjungi 
ndtjuit. His rationibus ductus Xetfiu 5v in mendo cubare suspicor, 
et corrigendum: 0ax«h. 1 Vocabulum Sogu, 1) significat hastam f 
2} omne lignum, inprimis nauticum, 3) navigium ipsum : proinde 
Sagu vere significare posset ex sententia Heathii clavum guber - 
naculu Nec minus plura exempla, quae hie enumerare supersedeo, 
quemque edocent, eadem verba omnino intra paucum spatium 
apud vet. poetas occurrere. Equidem v. \a,[ 3eov ad A^ifyj^eg refer- 
endum esse, navigium significans quod utrinque qemis impellitur 9 
arbitrpr et vulgatam lectionem satis probam amplcctens ita inter- 
preter verba : Ip$e in extremd puppi gubernaculfcm tenens navem 
regebam . # « 

Vers. 30. Cel. Jacobs nonnegat quidem, sensum^quod attinet, 
lectionem vulgatam defendi posse ; attamen tentavit pro • 

idfjuM) quod ejus ex sententia proxime a vulgata abest, neqtie exem- 
plo "caret vers. 1 1 8., et Iphigep. in T. 949. oixom oWj Iv ravrey 
areya, nec non Catiill. carm. lxiv. 247. sive ^etiam / fitXiSgcov, 
quod cum per compendium sic scribcretur / uixwv, facile in jxgvwv 
wire potuit. Sic Alcest. 247* ps\d6qwv vrlyai* Ingfcniosatn 
vel hanc esse amicissimi Jacobs conjecturam^nemo negabit, Ecet 
non satis intelligatur, cur a vulgata lectione recedendum* sit, quae 
utiqjue Sileni conditionem significantius exprimit, qui manens 


1 lia c conjcctura metro repuguat. 
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juasusest, scqpis verrere et alveos implere, unde pecoca bibunt, 
qUx finis pascfcre licitum est. * 

Vers. 39. Florens Christianas ingeniose, seAsifie ornni causa 
legit: x«7 m) 9 qdbd.nec Barnesio ineptum visum est, adque Silenum 
eSset trahendumAqui comes Bacchi erat, quern sequebantut Sat£t&. 
Huic conjecture 'Musgravius favere ait, quod <ruv«<rrf£giv plerum- 
que sine accusativo jungatur, cujus rei exempla attulit. Idem 
hxc monet xa^ovc, ita MSS. Stephani, quorum auctoritati obtem* 
perandum putavi. Editio Aid. xw unde ' et K&fMV facias, quod 
fortasse elegantius. Hoc x&ju,ov s. xu>fi ov: etiam Heathius prxfert, 
comessationes una peragentes. Hactenus Cel. Hocpfnerus, Cyclopia 
editor doctissimus ; verum mihi ncutrum placet. Prima conjee* 
tura non necessaria, altera satyris, ex quibus chorum constat^ 
apertum est, nullo modo adcommodata est. Vocab. xcfytoj ifrel pro 
singul. xo>p.of, quod facile intelligas, positum est, vel, quod magis 
placet, pro xwuloi legendum est xipa, quum vos in orbe 4 salt at or io 
Bacchi sodaleS eratis 9 siquidem Bacchus xoapuityiv %pbg' A?Jalocv 
dicitur, quo earn Satyri comitabantur. * „ 

Vers. 44. et 46. Pro tw$s et hvwsv prxeunte Musgravio ift 
textum rccepi raU et hvetlv, quod ncmini dlsplicebit, et Hoepfnerum 
v. Cel. non fecisse pcenitet. 

Vers. 49. Verba gu tuV o6, ov ra8e vifxi j, quibus Satyri oves, 
quas pascunt, appellant, dudum me offenderunt * contra unius 
codicis lectio oi5 tccq\ out* al rah arrisit, cui clarissimum 
Jacobs in animadversionibus in Euripidis trag. et fragm. tom. 
2. pag. 158* adsentiri postmodum lubenter vidi. * 

Vers. GO. et 61. Omnium de his versibtis criticotum conjectural, 
quas xque diligenter collegit atque adcurate examinavit cl. Hoepf- 
nerus, denuo recensere et piget et supervacaneum arbitror. Omitto 
quoque, quam modo Cyclopis laudatus editor protulit'interpretati*- 
onem, qui a^^ijSaXAeis/ esse idem, quod flotlmv invita Minerva 
censet, nec non quam equidem dim in edmmentationis in Agam- 
emnonem JSschylum parttcula tertia pag. £2. conjecturam 
afipiSoLXftc dedi, cum verum viderit Censdl edit. Hocpfner. in 
actis literariis universalibus, quae Jenx innotescunt, doctissimus, 
h. 1. significare i. q. et vertendum esse 

dubitas arbitrates. Attamen interrogations signum post v. vdfiov; 
ponendum esse nullus dubito, ut sensus exeat : in stahulum ire 
forte dubitas P In jEtneis namque sropxdis , ubi stabulum fingendunx 
e$t, neque Bacchus , neque sallationes 9 neque Bacchce thyrsifera sunL 
Vers* 71. Miror, neminem interpretum vidisse, v. quod 

nullo modo quadrat, propter prxeedentis versus vocabulum pekina, 
cum poetarum more ad flax^is referendum esset, ab inscio gram** 
matico esse coiruptum. Equidem Trherou legere et textum recipere 
nullus dubitavi. 

Vers^l. Acuta est Musgravii observatio, se neque qucnqium 
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iqvfenisse, qui ififixlvstv <rriyw dixcrit, neque, etiatnrigneqe dfcafftr*,, 
Ktc locum habere posse, UJysse cum sociis nunc primuro in eon- 
spectum prpcfenate. Quo minus tamen atnplectar conjecturam 
ejus-~i?,em yurp, prohibet liter'aru nr major, qaajn forte par est* 
aiversitas. Propius certe ad vulgatne scripturae ouctus nos coo|h 
' cimus : dfyv&v re y'r^ cet., ut cum hoici jungatur hoc participium* 
Irigeniose et prxclar# Ikec d. Jacobs libro ssepius laudatus tom* k 
ammadvertit. Verba itaque, paulo aliter a me juncta sic vertenda 
esse guto : V& illis miser is / Quiciinque tandem tint, ignorant , 
qualem dominus se gcrat> nesciunUjue, se Jermh et ub hominum 
consortia remotam ter ram Ingres ws esse. 

Vers. -169* Vera est* emendatio vocabuli 7ragawKfust(^£voy, in 
quo nsevum hserere quilibet graecse linguae peritus facile intelligit, 
quam de Euripidis trageediis* optime meritus Jacobs lib. laudat. 
tom. 1. pag. 122. adtulit. Corrigit nimirum nepi<nieirai<rpevot) } quod 
unice v. MfjMvog congruit. 

Vfrs. 178 — 185. Mirum sane videtur, hos versus interpretum 
nemmem, cel. Wakefieldo excepto, qui in silv. crit. part. iv. p. 
195* v. <po%Qyv7a mutare vult in <$avoVra, i. e. A^irovra, offendisse,, 
cum et interpunctione et sensu laborent. Equidem non inauspicata, 
ut mihi videor, maim interrogationis signum, in fine vers. 179. 
sublatum post v.„ ngoforw posui, ita ut v. vpiduriv cum htY.gvry\<ra.T* 
COirjUngatUr, et versus 180. quasi parenthesi inclusus exhibeatur. 
Pro v. (popovvTa ut QogGwct legamus, et rei ratio et verborum nexus 
postulate videntur. 

Vers. 244. Versum hunc esse corruptum omnes interpretes uno 
ore consentiunt, et inde facile adparet, quod v. &6qvto; cum 
ctvtyxKo c nullo niodo conjungi possit, neque v. habeat, 

quo referendum sit. Pne ceteris mihi semper placuit emendatio 
cel. Ruhnkenii Mtiovrog iotiru too donee legeram, quod 

Censor edit. Hoepfuer. in act. litter, univers. Jenens. excellentis- 
imus e\J/oyrof da7TUT0'jTcp&<xvopQv conjecerat. Prima facilior, altera 
elegantior est, ita ut dtfficile sit disceptatu,* quOd in mente poeta 
habuerit. * ’ * 

Vers. 269. Verbal mxwg outoi xoixoi illustris. Watefieldua ill 
rilw crit. part. ii. pag. 53. contra Musgravium, invita sane Minerva* 
pro mm >£uripidem scripsisse xaho) autumantem, optimo jure* 
defendit, et locutionis veritatem multis exeinplis probavit. 

Vers. 298. Vario modo critici versum tentarunty ut longius 
ess$t et a voluntate aliemim, eorum sive interpretationes sive con- 
jectUfas Jaudare, quas cel. Hoepfnerus ea, qua par est, cura necen- 
tuit. Equidem jam olim a4,c urate animadvertisse videos nsevum 
Von in v. « 7 r&rrT£€$oy, sed ut w. eti potius hserere, qua- 

propter femendationcm, quam in comment, prima in iEschyl. 
Agamemnonem, pag. SI. proposu^ramj sOAoyoy^ Jmarg i<$ou repe{fcrt 
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ft textui in*erere non gravatus sum. Verte ; Jure merikxpte 
instituta tnotialhtm respice. 

Ver?. 325— 9#^. De his versibus emendandji sagacissiritui 
Jacobs bene merit* s*e$t. Verba ejus sunt : Musgtavius conjecit* 
fatvj&ftwfi si orgyoWi y*<rT«y bplau ventri bene capienti tudibrium , 
quod ut doctum ita nimis longe quacsitum est. Melius „ placet quod 
proximo versu emendavit : sir' fair let#* Denique jiaerertms m 
verbis ihttXov xfjouoo, qjise, quocunque tandem modo explitavefis, 
difficulutem rehnquent. Equidem totum hunc locum StC refiiigam : 

‘ $ Srrrov ? r* S^gic/V 8« xo$ ^ 

^anvijCtffvoc *u, (rrewovys yuerig vi&lotv * 

tir 4x&ta>v y<zKx%ro$ aptyopeu, /SSfAov *•* * 

’ xgouo), cet, * Ot>YSS*T. 

Cyclops yourrigot <mvwv, ver\trtm implens camibuf est Homericus 
ille, qui fjisya\f)v tv XrjruTo v*i$vv. Vid. animadvers. in ^Eunpidis 
trag. tom. I. pag. 124*. Mihi in mentem verrit, tZ c rTeitf^w, ita ut 
verbum <rriv m cum praecedente cohsere^t, nec interpreter »m- 
plere , sed in proprio significatu sumo, i. e. et dum eptdor^valde 
propter ventrem i epbestiun anhelo . Nqnne significantius et dicen** 
tis character! adcomAmdatius ? quod denique ad ioquendi rationem 
weVXow xpovoo attinet, nihil video, quod nos movere possit, Ut a vul- 
gata lectione recedamus, quee non modo satis usitata«est f sed conjee* 
tune etiam clarissimi Jacobs eatenus longe ptaeferenda, quatenUI 
vix, et ne vix quidem, kgoueiv fi$6\ov dici possit. 4 * * 

Vers. 336. Lectionem hujUs versus vulgatam eamque verarti 
d>$ to wisTv restitui, pro qua Musgravius legendum esse tog touj mtIm 
monet, ’quamque Heathius cotrigit ig roumtnv. *‘Namque non 
modo verbum sjmplex przestat, sed metrum etiam sanuhi * est* 
siquickm, quod utrumque fugit, ultima pedis Iambei syllaba, quam- 
\is sirnatura brevis, a ttagiciq passim producitur, quoties cum Ula 
iiniatur verbum. Vid. exerqpla, quae Wakefields in Silv. Crit. part, 
prim. p. 81. laudavit, qui lib. I. part* 1> pag. 94. eandem senten- 
tiam protuht, tiec non Lucian. de Parasito 7. allegavit, quocurtt 
Plautus Pseudol. 5. 10. confereqdus est. 

Vers. *360 — ^€1. Ab emendations quam dudum margin!* ad- 
posuejram, receJfere non possum. Pro <rxa<pog lego ut con* 

jungatur cum v. /xwaj, et interpreter verba : jioli mikl s ndU aliquid 
tribuere , solus' soli ventri navis, i. e. v£ntri tub, nayis ventri simili, 
infer. V # X(f/x£f«v^ste Hesychio, idem est, ac fioLcrrafytv, ivt&pttvp 
♦Vid. Trill, obsertr. critic, p. 144. Apte hie, et vers/ 501. Cyclojps 
venter/ cum navis ventre comparatur, cujus rei e^pitipla apud Ro- 
jnsftos quoque extarenotum est. Vid, cotnmentatkmb mese in 
•dEschyleum Agam. part. tert. pag. 18. 4 

Vfrs. 364~365. Veiba £v ivtrlotv, qv* criticis multas 
diffi^Ukatts moverunt, insulsum t$%e glossema vocabuloruxn Sura* 

ko.xxi n. a jl \ql. xif. c - 



'M Obtervationes Crittffle m %uripj$em. 

' * *\ 
ji&fuog ivfistToov, ex verbis ovx eyei flu<rw*v, margin! interpretation!* 

causa adScriptis ortum, dim jam in commentat prim, in iEschyi. 

Agamem. pag& £3. docui, et hie repetere non prube&co : quibus 

* omissis, omnia bene cohasrere, et plana sanacfiie esse manifestum 
sit* * h. 1. dictum est, jsicut: a^taXxcg ounrlSoWf 
an etthog $aQt&)/ 9 aij/Q$r}Tog KOKuparcM, utalia exefnpla omittam, quae 
poetarum Grsecorum lectores non fugiunt.’ 

Vets. 391 — 394* Aliorum interpretation's sive emendationes 

* itque, ac conjfectUram, quam dim lib. I. pag. 24* dederam, relin- 
quens cum claris&jpio Jacobs Heathium sequor, qui, leni verboru’m 
transposition admbita, hds versus in eum modum constituit : 

^ ifeXovg r aKgtiUg fj,lv iyxexavfi.evou$ nug) • * 

£t<rTovs tigwavcp lix, aKKu n eXexicuv yvciioig * 

alrvaiac ye tr^ayeiat, vmxAtoupou ttXectico : - 

c<Potyi7a jdyvaia, ut rccte cl. Jacobs, lib. I. tom. II. p. 159. observa- 
vlt, mstmnenta sunt ingcntia, ut omuia, quibus Cyclops ad uaum 
( domeaticum utebatur. VicL Aristoph. Pac. v. 72. et Hesych. * 

„aub t. aiTbcuov. 

Vers. 397. Cel. Jacobs intomo secundoantteadvers. in Euripidis 
tragced. scnbit \ verba /fofyxw rtvt valde eSse jejuna, cum pracsertim 
diverso modo a Cyclopc mactati in proximis \crsibus narrentur, et 
stribendum esse autumat j e<j<pu$ kroigm t«>v ep,wv ofy £V» pvQfxj). 
l^lanc emendationem etsi vir prseclarissimus exemplis stature 
atudeat, neque tamen metrum admittere videtur, neque de modo 
anactandi h. 1. sermo est. Si locus noster in mendo cubet, verum 
omnino est codicem Paris, ad eum restituendum ansam pracbeie, 
qui verbis transposes rlvi fvfyxoi c^xjiibet. Proptcica eatenus cla-* 
rissiniQ Jacobs adsentiri nongravor, quatenus, particula ^omissa, 
legendum Svt fitSpa, i. e. urn tenorc , Sive uno ictu censeo. , 

Vers. 431—433. Lubenter h. 1. cum clarissimo Jacobs ftKUgrj- 

* vii conjee tutam, vocabula nr^^yaz K in nrkpvya 9 rate'jsi mutan- 

tis ampiector, qux lepidse t<jpiulenti senis desenptioni optime con- 
Venit. In sequentibus/ubi amicus suavissimus in verb. anoxstfctbcLv 
aliquid latere, quod tumulentipe significationem habeat, scribit, et 
COttigere vult ; aoStvyg yaig ttoS’ ocoppcvojv, norou urtzg ngog cet. 

Non de partibtis sto, ’et, conjecturam licet jngenfosam super- 
*t?icaneam arhitror. Sensu£ ^Ulgatae lectionis satis expe$iitu& est. 

^ Vers. 446. Ex commentario, quo Ceh Hoepfnerus* Cyclopem * 
illustrqyit, doctissimo satis adparet, verba hujus versus # j&ufyw7<ri vtu 
interpretes valde turbasse, quorum autem emendationes paxtim 
long® petitas, p^rtim nimis quaesitas interpretationes iterumr exami- 
tiare miki neutiquam in animo est. Primo obtutu intelligitur, 
|K>qtam puJ/yu»<ru uv ^cripsisse. Jam alios idem in mente habuisse 
‘ video, quibus nescid quo jurp adsensurti Bartlesius negaverit. 

Vets- $0\*— 504. Sensum' boyum versuum in terr. commentail 
v tione in uEscbyl. Agamem. p. 1& vera dim interpunctione rest!- 
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tuisstftoihi video*# Post v. omv puncti et post y&vvpat Hi comma- 
ti$ signuro pono, unde lepidissimus et aptissimus setisus oritur j 
la J lo ! lo ! pienus sum vinu Lxtor onustus oUitosquc Undo 
convimo usque adjnfima vetotris tabulata ceu navis mtrafta* Vo- 
cabu4 *&*7r o; quorum sensum mtarpretes fugisse ^tuiror, !u L 

posita sunt, sicuti Pind. Pyth. II. 147, ^rjiv fUefliv, A£$chyl. 
Agamem. vers. 1458. euvrjg ( 91 c pro corrupto r. ibidem sen- 
bendumest) t ys enw Soph. Trachin# v. 554. Xt rrvfgw Kvnrijia, 
L e„ sanabths dolor y et in loco, dc quo agimus, Euripidir 
i e. navis oneraria. 

Vers. 5^S — 514. De nsevis, quibus hi versus squaluli j a cent, 
diluendis eunde mihi scepius cogitanti) nihil melius in m6ntei% 
venit, quam quod olyn in commentatione saepius laudata pag. 21* 
proferrc conatus sum% Me itaque conjecisse non pcrmtet, Euripidem 
pro fatot, quod fern neqnit, Saitre* scripsisse, ad quam cqpjecturam^ 
yiam monstrat editio Barnesii, quae baits mimstrar. Sensus est ; 
a matoncy apiatone ocults adspiciens (Cyclops) aula exit. Arftat 
ahquts ?iQSy sed mox lucnna accensa (mnuit torrem in Cyclopis 
oculum mox intrudendum) cutem tuhm in ? oscida spelutfca ecu molis 
spoil sa combwet i. e. deperiet , ct vain colores caput tuum orna- 
bunt . §at^io» secum Cyclopem dendere et‘ acfiter cavil lari in 
appco est. Nonne melius essct pro tjj scribere t #v fyuwu}, L e. 
atyquem nosh um ? • 

Vers. 560. Mirdr novis$imum doctissimumque Cycjopis edito-* 
rem, ©fel. Hoepfnerutn vulgatam hujA versus lectioneni y uijitpotix 
zf/,s, quae partim jejunum sensum contwifcre, partim non bene cpnve- 
nire ver&iu scquenti, qui uno spiritu Silenum ebibisse docet, facile 
mtelligitur, Musgnvii emendationi saga'cissimae y axrirtg ou 
j. e sicuti non del ass a bn is , non gravaberis prsetulisse. 

Vers. 584*. Hunc versum seque bene clari$simum Jacobs, in 
ammadrers. tom. II. p. 162. Cpdopi adtnbUendum esse, ac ve*3«? 
587. corrigendum censuit; 

tvSov % ia 'vr)Q rw S’ Smut irapttfjucvos. 
ray ££ ct'joLilov; * $apvya$.wQ{j(ru xgtec. 


ACCOUNT OF , < 

• The J&n i c i»i s and P u r c h a s mis * of the, most valua- 
ble Articles in the Collection of the lute Jambs 
EmrXups, Esq, sold by Mr. Ivans, Apr'il 5 , 1815 , 
and Fite J allowing Dugs, at Xq. C 6 , Pall-Mall. 

< -Constant im Lexicon Graeco Latinum, folu), best edition, ruitia, 
gill leaves. [9/. P^rry ] 1S92. 

4Jfr v Holland, Herooloo’a An^lifca, hoc est Vitap ctarisswiortftn An- 
gfornna cum rffigiclnn a I J ^ fol 10. Thu e i traoi dniin ?/ fine cnppfoc- i 
untidy belonged, to Buchdms, vdi& wrote tin Latin veihts Itgued A B\ 
tinde" rack portrait. He iias-made cerrections aucj additions m a verj 


3© • Account of Mr. jnctyfards'; 

*s, 

Iftaat hand throughout the volume, apparently \vtth%«ri«w to a new edi- 
tion. [ 15 /. Milter.] J62Q. * - # . 

67 Christophori Tbuani Thmulus, with his portrn if. Par. Patjsson, 
7583.— J. Tbuani Tumulus, Par. 1580. 4to. larg& paper, mor&Sco. 
Thi copy of X A. Thuanu &. [WL Ws. Dibdtm] # 

1 Id /ohnsonfcColleetion # of the English Poets, from the time of Cow*, 
ley", with Biographical Prefaces, best edition , 75 vol. 12mo. green rmr 
rqpco* \32L Marquis of Ely.] 1790. 

147 rabies de La Fontaine, 4 voi. folio, large paper , with numerous 
plates after Oudry*s designs , most brilliant impressions. Marshal Mont- 
morency^ -copy, gteen morocco . [*2i Hr, bd. Goldsnyd.} Paris , 

1 755. ‘ % 

156 Andreino, TAdanio,' Sacra Represen tatione, 4to first edition , 
tuts, by C. A. Procacino, 'r are, green morocco { [15/. Burrell.] Mt- 

fati, 16 18.— This Italian mystery is supposed to have suggested to Mil- 
ton the idea of Ins Paradise Lost. 

, 162 Gesta Ro manor uin, folio, a very beautiful Manuscript upon vel- 

lum; of ope of the most ancient Story-Books evtant. It was executed 
for Charles VJ. of France. It is written in a vtry legible hand, and is 
ornamented with nine very large Miniature Paintings, and a profusion 
of richly painted capitals, and various figures in gold and colors at 
the beginning of each Story ; hound in vellum. [46/. Longman.] 

164 Here'begynnelb the Recuvel of the Hj&toryes oi T110Y, 
drawen o^t of Latyn into Frenche, by Raoul le Fevre, and traiislattd 
Enghsiie by Cdxtoti , begOnne in Bruges 1468, and finyshid in Co- 
fen 1471, folio, russia, imperfect, but contains the Colophon with Lax 
ton’s Account of the time ^ften he executed the work. Tfcb speci- 
men of the. first printing in our language was the Exercise of Caxlon's 
apprenticeship in Germany, being three yeais before he introduced the 
Art into England. [izL is, Longman.] 

/ 145 Walpole's Castle of Otranto, printed upon vellum , blue morocco 
*£29/. Sr. Dibdin ] Parma, 1791 •— One of thg most beautiful and fine 
specimens of a modern book printed upon vellum. The edition wa^ * 
sprinted by fiodoni, at the expence of Mr. Edwards, who had six to 
vpies taken off upon' Italian vellum, from each of which the sheets were 
carefully selected to reitder this copy as perfect as possible. 

211 Opere di Piranesi, namely, Abtidiite Ilomane, Vcdute di Romo 
Setmlcri degli Scipione, Magnificenza ed Architecture di Roma. Opete 
\Me, Fasti Consitlares, Acqua Giulia, Anticbite di Cora, Campus 
. Marttus, \Antidiite d’Albnno e 4} Castel Gandolfo, Vasi e Candelabn, f 
Colon na Trajapa e Antonina, Anticbite di Poestum, Teatiod’Btcolauo, 9 
^Manicre di adomare 1 Camifti; 23 vol.* bound in iZ. Atiat folio, the 
original Roman editions*, very first impressions of the * plates, selected 
by Mr. E. u magnificent set, bound in rmsia, **[315/. North.] » 

214 Anthologia Gncca, manuscript , fol io . [10/. 10s. Lunn.^This » 

is a transcript by the celebrated Bfunck' pf 7 43 inerted Greek Epi- 
grams, from a MS. in the King of France's Library. The original 
pjfthpilatiOn was. made, by Guyet, who bequeathed it to Menage, hi 
fixate at the eud^f the volume,, Brunei sayy be transcribed non 1769, f 
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*“ scd&o et qoant* ^otui diligentia/' It way be adddl that this traai 
script fer exceeds the originafin interest and value, from the notes mu) 
references to critical' works with which Bronck has enriched it , 

AuliGellii Nodes Attic*, fol. manuscript of the XV. centbry,, 
upon vellwn, with toll the richness of illumination in miniatures, and 
capitals, which distinguish the fine Italian manuscripts of the Classics 
under the protectin’ of the Medici family. The' writing* both of the 
tireek and Latin, is in the boldest and finest style of the l£th century, 
from which Sweynheiirf and Pannartz formed their types $ the arms of 
the family for whom it was executed are in the first pfrge, bound in red 
morocco. [3,6 L 15*. Dibdin.] 4 , 

263 Horatii Opera, manuscript of the XV. century , itjpon vellum, 
fol. red morocco. [12.6/. Dibdin.] This .a manuscript of .the first 
splendor, both for writing and illumination/ It was executed for Per- * 
diuand 1. King of Naples, who first introduced printing .into his state** 
and was so ardent a collector of boob* and manuscripts, that Mr. Koi* 
coe relates, that the Florentines, to conciliate' him in a rupture, pre- 
1 sen ted him with some fine manuscripts of the Classics ; as the Palle , 
of Florence are seen among the ornaments, this may be; one of them* 
278 Livii Historiatum quae supersunt, cum Epistola * Joaftftis An- 
dre* Episfcopi Aieriensis ad Paulum 2 Pout. Max. iolio % fir^t edition* 
printed upon vellum , in the original binding , morocco. [903 £ ArA.J 
Romee, McccciTxix.^-This splendid specimen pf the press of Sweyn** 
hcim atid Pannartz is the only copy of the first edition ’of LWy known 
to exist upon vellum. It appears, by the arms at the bottom ofrtbe 
.first page of the history, to have been taken off for Alexander »Vt* 
when ^pfee-Chanccllor of the Roman See, and Governor of the Mo* 
nastery of Soubiaco, where Sweynheim and Pannartz took up their 
abode (being a German monastery) when they introduced the art of 
printing into Italy; • 

287 Nonius Marcellus de Proprietor Sermohum, folio, printed up - 
on vellum , with the title and 52 miniatures from the antique,, in relief, 
on pale blue ground, most exquisitely painted for the Mfotw family, a*, 
appears by the arms in the beginning of the mrjc , bound in morocco, 
[ 19 . 9 /. 10$. Dibdin.] Fen. Jenson, Mccccfcjjxvi. It is impossible^ 
for the beauty of this copy to^be surpassed. ’ « 

310, Prucjfiitius, 4to. Manuscript of the X , Century upon velfam 
(formerly belonging to thi Monastery of k St. Gall ), green morgpCQ, > 
[23/. 2 s. Marquis of Douglas.] ♦ , wr v 

317 Stfaboni9 Geographic, Latine, ex verSione Guarini Veroweilisis * 
rt Gregorii Tipfiernatis, folio/^r^t editioii, blue morocco. 4 [42/. Dib- 
din.] Romes, jwph Sweynheim et Pannartz MCCccL,xix.~One of the 
Very rar l productions of the above Printers, <only 275 copies having 
been printed). See the Printers* address to Sixtus IW. in yol. L fv I, 
of Hie Bibliotheca Spencerian*. It is ohc of the finest specimens of 
their press, and as Audiffredi says, “ typus ita integer ac mtidus *p~ 
paret, ut non sine jucundfyate a Bibliophiiis spec tan posrit. M 

377 , Leonardo Da Vinci llegole e Precetti della Pittuta, fbtio* Sfa* . 
ansc rint. with Original Drawin&abv Nicholas Poussin, morocco* [1091* 
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J fl&Thaukj-^Tbe origina I * Manu script of L. da*Vttci was deposited * 
t$}th i he Barberini Family. Mr. De Chantelou, Minister of France at 
.{tne Court of Rofne, fishing *lo obtain a* transcript /of the ruies*for 
r z dtawiug, employed Nicholas Poussin, then pursuing libs studies *at 
Rome, to niake drawings ;6f tirhatl*. Da VincFdesfribod; These are 
the subjects :—4 Drawings of Anatomical Figures ; 22 Drawings of 
Huftiaft Figures ; 2 Heads iii Profile; a: Hand and a Horse. r l his vo- 
lume exhibits at) admirable ‘Specimen of N. Poussin^s powers of draw- 
ing, and evinces an extraordinary combination <3f taste, spirit, fidelity, 
and science. ; 

!0;' 3^)4 Sir W. Hamilton’s Collection of Etruscan, Greek,, and Roman . 
^^fitiquitics, taken from Etruscan Vases, 4* vol. folio; Vay scarce, -fine 
1 copy in russia, with borders of gold. [53/. 1 Is. Copley.] Naples, 
17bt5. - . , 

y $6$ Ilolinshed’s Chronicles, with the Castrations, 3 vois/ folio, best 
edition , red ipoi orco. [1.8/. I8r. Singer.] 1586. 

,y 574 Rapin’s History of England, and Tindal’s Continuation, with 
\ Vert He's heads and monuments, very fine impressi >us, 6 vol. folio, rtts- > 
sin, gilt leaves,. [ 43 /. Is. E'gerfon.j .1732. — The ltapin is* upon the 
largest paper, which is very rare, and the Continuation of Tindal upon 
fine paper, *1 very fine set. . 

' *'#$7-, Ash mole's History of the Order of the Garter, folio, large paper ; 
heiry fine .impressions (f the plates, a beautiful copy it 1 bln e morocco 
Duke of Newcastle’s copy.’ { 12/. North*] 1672. , 

r ^$12 Dugdalc s Monusiicon Anglican urn, 3 vol. fol. with all the 
t jj tlaUs, very fine copy , in the original binding in vellum, gilt leaves . 

.[38/. i 7«. banders.] 1682. - . . 

: 624 Camden's Britannia, by Gough, 6 vol. fol. Best edition, Ulus- 

grated with more than- i 000 Views from Grose, Stukeley, Ac. [52/. 

* *10js. North.] 1806*. * - 

657 l.oggau Oxotna llhisHatij, fol. morocco, 1675 . — Log'gAn CunU- 
.brigra Illustrate fol. russiu . . [21/. North ] * 

<>72 CmniqfRes etf {ie$tesdc$ Tresliaulx et Tresvertucux Faitz de 
Fraqjois Premier, comufenyahs au lemps de son Ad \ element & la Cou- 
Itmiiet 1514, par Andre de La Vigne Cmniqueur du Kby et Secretaire 
*ordtna v ire de la Royue, fol. [J.00/. Dibdin.]-— A Magnificent Manu- 

* script on vellum, vFith splendid miniatures and highly orqunifcnted ca- 
p Tiitals at the beginning of efwrh chapter, of which many are sixinehe* 

displaying all the richness of invention and grandeur of exe- 
'gtijKft to ^Wcfi the art of illumination hafl arrived. The ffrst minia- 
.1 life occupies the whole page, fifteen inches by ten and a half, and re- 
pf£$eqts Francis on his throne, surrounded by his Court; and Receiving 
the Book from the Author,, The. arms of Francis the Firsts Quartered' 
mtfi ihwe Of hfl first wife,* Claude do France, are on each side of the 
tram e-work ' which surrounds the picture ; her arms ate painted sepa- 
rately 4»a cordon : bound in green velvet. ' * v . v 

Cf Vjft Salviafii llistoria Prseium Vt *Aquatilium Atiimalium, folio, 
lat'gc paper, ruled, a molt beaut ij id copy , bound in morocco, in 
compartments, with the. arms of r fhudnus richly gilt. [3Ql. lfo. 

» Clarke.*] Roma, F554. 
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, 79f The Mohammed, wittcn in tht grandest amd baldest?, 

of Oriental Charaarrs, enriched throughout with brilliant ilitunma* 
tions. A most Splendid Manuscript m the highest 'preservation* It 
was# piesent tram Maulovva Mohammed A tinned to Ntfuf al Dowlab, 
fob }Mlh a hive niqrocco case f >2/. 10s. Marquis of Doughta,} * 4 
804 BiWia PaupruA, a Colic ettou of Designs, rudely nut in wood, 
of the principal Historical Subjects in the Bible ; interspersed with 
sentences above, below, in the middle, ot m scrolls, according to the 
ancient mamur of describing figures speaking,, fob (8tQ^ DtbttirnJ 
Tlie extreme rarity ot this book is well known ; it i* esteemed the first 
essay towards the art ot printing by blocks pf wood, before the inven- 
tion of moveable types, and is generally attributed .to Laurence Coster 
of Ilaerlem, between the years 1440 and H60. A very fine and per* 
feet copy, and none of the plates mjdred by being painted, which is" 
generally the case ; hound in morocco. 

807*Biblia Sacra Polyglbtta, edcute Walton, et Castefli Lexicon J*o- 
lyglottum, 8 vol. fol. very fine copies in bine moiocco. ^le Bible is 
ruled, and has tin* ougmal republican preface to the Polyglot. .[6lL 
Watson.] Land. 1 6 r >7- * * 

808 Biblra Sacra Latina, Vulgate? Versionis, 2 vol/ fol. [1 75t 
* Lloyd.] Moguntia, per Fust et Sthbiffter, MceCccxil. Printed 
upon xtllum , and deeoiated wish lich j H umiliation^ This is the first 
edition of the Latin Bible with a date. A magnificent copy, the finest 
which has been offered to public sale for many 9 y ears. TI$|book U 9§ 
fint and fresh hs when it came from the press ; the leaves were care- 
fully selected from two very fine copies, 2 vol. splerfdidly* bound In 
bIueg|ftro((o * • 

8(>9 BiWia Sacra Latina, cum Interpretationibus Hebraicorum^o- 
tninum, 2 vol. foL The first edition of the Latin Bible printed at Pa- 
ns. A reinaik ibiy fine copy, in blue morocco, f 34L 2*. Gd . Trip- 
hook.] -Pur. MctccLxxvi. It has the following colophon ; 

• Jam tubus undecimps lustris Francos Ludovicos 
Kexeptt! IJ Incus Martmus -iteraque Micl^el 
Orti Tfcultonia, Ijanc nuhi compos uerefiguram 
Parish arte sua, me correctam vigilanter # ^ 

\ ^eiialem in vico Jacolil sol aureus offerft 4 

Which establishes the date of the impression to be 1476. This is,the 
celebrated edition which attracted so muejh curiosity and discussion by 
tue imposition practised on Loid Oxfojrd by an alteration pf £he#eolo- 
phon, and whicb Would have ascribed it to 1463. The edifioty how- 
ever, is uunsuaUy rare ; and Mr# Edwards* wljoi frpnffiis valuable and 
extensive correspondence on'the poqtment, obtained more early printed 
books than were ever imported by agy one individual, was yet tnore 
than twenty years before he could obtain a fine copy.# 

# piblia Sacra Latina, fol. [115. 10 s* TrtphookJ* Fen. per /gn- 
son 9 Mccclxxix. Printed upon vellum . This beautiful copy, of 
extremely rare dSition of the Bible printed oy Jenson, is the only one 
which has occurred ui any sale for many years/ It belonged to S&tos 
IV. as appears by bis arms in the beginning of the book,. To «do 
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|p:%Dificeni Po^titf (the founder of foe Vatican ^gfcrary) Sweyifoeii*. 
j^id Pannarta addressed fo^ well-known s4pplic^i4% .letter for relief in 
r eonslder;ition of foe numerous splendid works which |ra<i b$cn printed 
by them in Italy. Tlfe capitals are richly illuminated, and ut the com- 
mencement is an eJegantpiniature ; hound in red morocco. f 

821 Evangelia Qtiatuon Gnece, fol. A magnihceut Manuscript 
Upon Vellum# of tlie Tenth Century, most elaborately executed. The 
subject of each page is designated at the top m letters of gold. This 
, grand Manuscript is in the highest preservation,* and is one of the finest 
Greek Manuscript of the Gospels extant, It is supposed to have been 
one of the Imperial Collection saved the capture of Constantinople, 

* It would be a most important acquisition to any library, public or pri^ 

, rate ; bound in blue velvet, with brooae-giit Medallions of the birth 
of Our Saviour and the adoration of foe Magi on the sides. [210/. 

; Payne.] . - ' 

824 Psaltefium Gneco-Latinum, fob >A Manuscript of the Ninth 
Century upon vellum , of the first curiosity and importance ^ written in 
a very fair and legible hand#; with this peculiarity— the Greek is written 
in Homan characters, by which means we elicit the curious and inte- 
mting' knowledge of the exact pronunciation of the Greek Language, 
Us spoken at that period whcn'foe Byzantine Empire was in its literary 
’ glory, f A very learned antiquary has given the following illustration of 
foe writing of the first page tending to fix. the period when the Manu- 
4^ript nm^jiave been written: 

, , A Kyrie Boeithi ton doulon sou * 

** * Cymeon Mqnachous Presbiterou, &c. &c. * • 4 

Jiota, <Jue je trouve ce Pierre 2. * Abb6 de TAbbaye da S. Afifo/oise 
4e Milan depuis Tan 856‘ sous Louis 1 1 (apres 1'Abbe Andre 8^1) jus- 
qtfeu I’aimee 89?. C’tst k dernterc date d$s Diplomes de TAbbaye de 
S. Anibroise de Milan, lesqucls commencent en faunae 721 sous )e Roi 
des Lombards Luitprarid — dans le “ Codicc Diplomatico Sant Ambro- 
' xio delle Carte deir Ottavo e^Nono Secolo de F. Aqgelo FumagalU,” 
Milano, 18<)5 f 4to. {HO/. 5s. Marquis of Douglas.] 

*829 Ofticium Beatsfe Virginis, l$mo. A delicate littlfe Book of Offices 
, of the Sixteenth fifentufy, in Roman characters. The Paintings exqui- 
sitely finished, tlie writing admirable* and the border tnftst playfully or- * 
namented in the best style, with devices and mottos of the family for 
whom tfewa* executed. This is by far the most exquisite of the ’Italian 
illuminated offices that Mr. Edwards eter bad an opportunity of ob* 
tabling ; blue morOcco* [120/. Norih:] * ** ♦ 

; 830 The celebrated Bedford Missal, or'Book of Prayers and Devo- 

tional Offices executed for John Duke* of Bedford \ Regent of 'France, 

' containing 59 miniature painting# which nearly occupy the whole page, 
and above a thousand small miniatured of about an inch and fr half in 
^dkn^tqT displayed in brilliant borders of golden foliage with yariggjUed 
Jfowefs, &C. at the bottom of every page are ttfo lines in blure and gold 
Afters, to explain the subject of eafclf miniature; a Pfrcams{ance per- 
* i only to he, found in thl$ expensive performance. But wliat en- 
the value of the MS. uf this country* is# that it has preserved 
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the only p6fti^|iljfciiaing of the noble pair who formertjr pfttaen# 
tt ; John of Lahcaker, Duke of Bedfoid,Jtegent ojf Frahce^lindi Anne 
of* Burgundy, wis Duchess, interspersed with their mottos ; fen elegant 
expression pf the gallantry of, that time ; On his'part M A vous eiifof 
and on hers, “ J en s\ns content*.” And abo the portraits of Henry 
V.*of England; and ^Catberihe ’of France* * Nothing exceed the 
strength of character tnul high finishing of the pOffotite. Mr. Plough 
pronounced it the fidest example of the agrt of that period lie had ever 
seen. . Vertue engraved his portrait from this pointing. Another inte- 
resting characteristic in this fine MS. is the attestaMhof % being prC 4 
Minted by gift of the Duchess, ^and bv order of her husband, to King 
lltiirx (he Sixth, when he weut*to be crowned in France, atid ym 
sjm*Vi ling bis Christinas at Rouen* The monogram of the attestor I* $< 
u John S«»mer>t t, 4)lmg himself Domini regia ad personam tcrvitdr tfd 
sanitatrm iitceque comervatiokem cdnstfleni. This tjs confirmed ia 
Hearae's \ita Henfrci 6, ptr T* de Llmhain, where he is called phyii- 
},ian to the king ; and that he was a favourite appears from a grant ol 
the Manor of lluislip to him for life by Henry 6th. See ty$ons*s £n- 
v irons, vpl. 5, page 558. This rich book is J 1 inches by seven and a 
half ‘wide, and two ahd a half thick, bouhd in crimson vfefvet, witk 
gold clasps, on which are' tngraVed the arms of Hatley, Cavendish, 
and Hollis, quarterly. It was the property of Edward Lord Harfey, 
Karl of Oxford and Mortimer, who bought it of Lady Worslcy, «great 
giand daughter to W. Seymour, second Duke of Somerifet, who wai 
appointed Governor to the Prince of Wales by King Charles t^e FUft 
U iifscended from Lord Oxford to his daughter, the Duchfts of Tort 
landlord was purchased at ber»sale, May 54, 1786. (687/. 1 5s. Mar 
quis of Bland tot d.] 
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ThE effects of climates which I have yet considered, nay h£ tftid ft 
proceed immediately from its influence ; there are other pecufianW) 
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h* the condition of men, which may fairly be traced the influence 
'if climate, although their dependence upon it is rnbre remote and 
precarious ; ami these I am now to consider. They; may he fcon- 
tetnplatcd under the heads of first, the condition of the female sex, 
tecondJy, manner and amusements, thirdly, laws ami government. 

First, With respect to the condition of the female sex, we are jfre- 
pared to admit from what has been detailed at the conclusion of the 
preceding section, that it has a chance to be "more favorable in a 
temperate than in an intfunperate climate. . A nfod crate indulgence of 
the sexual appetite Is much more calculated to advance the respecta- 
bility of females, than either apathy, or licentiousness in this particu- 
lar. In hot countries, women have' almost always been considered as 
intended only for sensual enjoyment; they me ardently sought after, 
but little valued or respected wb«n obtained*; and if their pfmons ate 
admired, their minds are as uniformly despised, in such countries, 
the inferiority of tin* females to the males, in every respect, except in 
personal attractions, is a prevailing dot-trine : and in some* of them, 
is well known, it is e-v«,*n an artidc of religions faith. 

it is in these counhie* that the practice ol‘ polygamy has uniformly 
prevailed: a practice by which the dignity of the female sex is com- 
pletely sunk , and women are degraded to the rank oi mere slaves. 

/ This practice Jms never Imeu found in the temperate regions of the 
world, where women have generally' been considered as objects of a 
certain degree of esteem, as well as of desire. Tht; causes of this 
|>eculiiirity, and its connexion with the influence of climate, have 
befrn so admirably pointed out bv the celebrated Moutesquieq, that I 
cannot do greater justjee to the subject than by transcribing his 
words. 

“ Les femmes, font nnbihs. dans les elimats ehands, a hint, neuf; 
et di\ ans : *uhm l'cnfnnec et Ic marriage v vont presque toujouvs 
ensemble. Elies sont v Wiles a vingt ; la raison ue se trouye done 
jamais ch£z dies avecla hcaute. (^uaud hi beante demaude Fcmpifc, 
*la raison le fait refuser; qnund hi , raison pourroit lobtenir, la 
. beauts n’est plm*. Les femmes Moment ctre dans la dcpcndance : 
ear la raison ne pent lenr procurer dan** Icur vieiliesse tin empire que 
h beante ne lour avoit pas donne dans lit jeunesse iiicine. II est * 
done ires simple qu'un homme, lorsque la religion no s'y -oppose pas, 
quitte femme poitr cn preudrq uno autre, et que la* poh gituiie 
* s' introduce. . ‘ 

. 41 Dans les pays tcmplres* oh h»s agremens dcs femmes se cunser- 

vent mieux^ou dies sont plus tard uubiics, et oh dies out des enfuns 
dans un Age plus a vance, la vieiliesse de Jeur mari suit en quehmc 
fhfon la leur : et, comme dies y tint plus de raison et de cnnnoissauoes 
qua ml dies se marieut, ne fut-ce qne paicc q u’ files out plus longtems 
Tctu, il u dn naturdlemeut s'introduire une espece d'cgulite daiis les 
deqjy sexes, et par consequent la Ini d'unc seule femme. *' 

Dims les pays froids. I usage presque necessarre dcs boissons fprtes 
etiibhr 1’inlempt ranee pamii. les homines. Les femmes,* qui out a cet 
vgfcrd une retejiue naturdle, parce quelies out toujours a se defend re, 
out done ezn ere La vantage de la raison Mir eu\. 
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44 ta nature, m a distingue les lionmies par la force et par 4a 
raison, n’a misl\ leur pouvoir de I or me que ceiui decelte force et'de 
ntte raison. Kile a doime aux femmes les’ agr£roetis, et u vouiu q nit 
leur ascendant finit avcc ces agremens : mais, dans les pays chauds, 
ils ne se trouvent que dans les comniencemens, et jamais dons le'couw 
de ‘leur vie. . * 

•“ A in si la loi qui no permet qu’tuie femme se rapporte plus &u pfay* * 
si que du climut de I’Europe, * qu'au physique* du dim at de EAsie* 
C’csl line des raisons *qui a fait que le Mahomfrisute. a troUv6 tant de 
facilite a s'etnblir en Asie, et taut de difficult e & s’^fendre eh Europe; 
que le Chrisltanisme s’est nraintenu en Europe, et a gte riltruit a 
Asie.; et qu’entin h*s Mahometans tout taut de prhgres a la Chine, 
et les Chiet.eHs si | men. Los raisons lniimiincs sont toujours subor- • 
doniiees a oette cause supreme, qui fait toutce qu’elle veut, et se sort 
de tout cp quelh‘ veut. - ' * . 

“ Quelques raisons particular*"* k Vaientinien lui iifent permettre 
la polygamic dans I'empire. CeMe loi, violent? pour nos cljuiiut#, fut 
\>tee par Theodore, Amuhus, et lfunorius.” (Esprit des loix.' L i6. 
eh. 2.) 

The reasonings of Montesquieu are perfectly agreeable to historical f 
tact. Polygamy has in all ages been practised by the inhabitants of 
warm cii;niates: and i{ has as uniformly been rejected by the people 
of temperate regions. It -was t ho practice of the ancient Assyrians* 
i>ab\lonianiv Persians, .Egyptians and Modes; and it is* at this day 
practised by all the African and Southern Asiatic nations, witxi 
scarce any exception.' If indeed -we can implicitly believe the rela- 
tions -of travellers, there alre some, exceptions of a very peculiar 
kind ; for we* are informed that in some districts of the East, and 
particularly in the Ludronc or Marianne, islands, a plurality of huk- 
. Mauds is allowed to one wife. Montesquieu speaks of a similar 
practice aiming the Naires upon the coast of Malabar, and indulges in 
some ingenious reasoning concerning its origin. 1. lb. c. 5- A like 
anomaly prevailed, according to Strabo, in some districts of Merita, 
'where, he says, each woman was compelled to receive live husbands, 
"while in other cantons each man' was expected to take seven wives* 

‘ (i. 11.) Such institutions, if ever they existed, are only to be viewed 
as the exceptions to the generally pervading practice of polygamy, 
and as occasioned , by circumstances altogether peculiar to certain 
tribes: In llie case of the Meries the practice probably "arose, from « 
the exigencies of war, which while in one quarter of the country it 
had occasioned an extraordinary havoc among the men, in another 
might have thinned the women in consequence jof the predatory 
incursions of the enemy.* , 

On the other hand* a plurality of wives, or of htf&bands, seems, to 
have been altogether unknown in more temperate climates. Saxo. 
<Jramm:iticus, <<Vhn' wrote tl*e history of Denmark in the twelfth 
century, gives no hint of such practice prevailing, even amon^ the 
Kings and Princes of his cowiflry. 4 Crantz, in his history of the 
Saxons, aftirms that polygamy was never known among the Northern 
nations of Europe ; w hich is * confirmed by every other writer who 
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gives the history of any of those nations. Scheffer kt'oarhr ular, is ho 
writes the history of Lapland, observes, that neither poly gamy nor 
divorce wen ever heard of ui that country, not eten durug the 
reign of paganism 1 Christianity has conspned with climate to 
banish polygamy from most of the countries of modern Lurope But 
tmth is the influence of physical causes, that, though ( hnstiamty h 
f the religion of Lthiopia, the natives are stionglv inclined to indulge 
m a plurality of wives, nor are the judges severe in their condemna- 
tion of that practice* Among the Clmstians of Congo, polygamy is 
as much in us< asever it was among Pagans 

\\< Invf found the inhabitants ol ajrigorou K cold dnuate resem- 
bling those ot tun id unions in many paitici lais , ind it is not a little 
remarkable that wink pohg&my appeal 4 to hive lucn undoimly 
discount! naiu cd in llie temperate distru rs ol the < ontiiu nt, it has 
been fWund ui thos< n> legions whett tlie lem ite sex is extie mely 
Jhltle sought uH< i Polygamy, to this dav, rt is said, obtains in the 
cold countrv of Kamchatka, and in the still colder couutxy^om i 
Hudsons bay 

This singuhritv < m emly be ascribed to the Ltth Estimation in 
winch f< malt > are held in those legions J or polygamy can baldly 
prevail j n e oun tries \\ lie re womc n aio relucted, and on the other 
Hand where it docs pr<\ nl it is impossible that they ean be held in 
due estimation. r l hmughout all the 1 asl, and in those paits of Afro a 
where polygamy is the .practice, women au bought and sold hh 
•laves. 41 r J he nemots/ says Lend kiiuies, “ punlnse their wives 
•nd turn tin m otl win n they thmk proper r { he s um law obtains in 
£hma, m Mo v iomot\pa, in the Isthmus of Darien, in CanUeana, and 
even in the **>ld countiy vound Hudson • bay Ml the savages of 
booth Amenta, who hw neai tlt< Oroouoko, purchase as many 
wives as they ean lnamlJJ’i, and ebunu tin m without ceremony ' 

* ’The sovereign of Oiag i, in \frua, s^y^tln same autimi, “ has many 
wives, who me literally Ins slavts, one tames Ins bow, one Ins 
4 snows, *md one gives him dupk ; and while he is drinking, they all 
fall on then knees, clap their bauds, and sing ” In the conduct of # 
this petty tyrant we* have a faithtu! picture ol the' general demeanour* 
of the Asiatics towards their wivi s 1 

Jealousy and oppussive restraint aie tin invariable concomitants of 
fhe practice of polygamy. 44 In tin* hot countries of Asia, * says the 
author just quoted, 44 where polygamy is indulged, and wives are 
purchased for gratifying the caritai appetite merely,* it is vain to thmk 
of restraining them otherwise than by locks and bai^., after having 
ortce tasted enjoyment The Chinese, 1 adds he, “ aie so jealous 
of then wives, as even to lock them up ttom then relations; and, so 
great is tlnir diftulemc of the hmaie'syx in mYal, that brotlu is and 
£i*t<-rs are not permitted to couveiM together. When women go 
abroad, they are shut up in a dost* sedan, into wlml^ no eve can 
penetrate f Ihe mtngiKs cairud jpi bv the wives of the Chinese 


1 be haunt s ^ ketch* s v(tsft?/i. 
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« Emperor, aud Me jealousy that reigns among them, render them 
unhappy. But} luckily, as women are little regarded where polygamy 
is indulged, their ambition and intrigues give less disturbance to the 
'government, than in tiie comts ot Luropean Pi nice*. The ladies of 
Hindustan covu Jheir heads with a gau/e veil, even at home, which 
they lay not aside * xcept in company of their nearest relations. A 
Hindoo buys his wife, and the first tune he is permitted to see her 
without a vul is altu moniage, in Ins own .house. In several hot 
countries, women are*put umiu the guard of euuuchs, as an addition- 
al seem it y ; and the blaik eunuchs die commonly pieferred for their 
ugliness - In the tits ot Moka, in Arabia fclix, Women of fashion never 
appear in the str< els in d i\ light , but it is a proof ot mantlets refined 
above those ul nnglibouung count* as, that they aic peimitled to visit 
one another m the evening '* 

Our author next proceeds to illustrate the influence of Eastern man- 
ners in coiruptuig the rmuds and inflaming the appetites of the female 
sex JBut for what he has said upon th \\ subject, 1 shall refer to his 
own work. (Sketches of the history of Man b. I. sk. 6.) It is, how- 
ever, sufficiently evident that such efbets are necessity consequences 
of the practice of polygamy ; add that another piactice equally to l>e 
jeprobated is intimately connected with it; namely, the custom above 
alluded toot con vetting nun into Lunmlis. « This odious iclmemefit 1 
of p alous* suisiialitv i-» found uiufoimlv to ac < onipauv the privilege 
of a pluiahty %>t wives it at once attends a pi oof th it this practice is 
a violation of tlfe ongmal laws of n dure, and shows the futility of the 
aMunpts wlmli liav^ hem made to ihhnd it upon ihe erroneous sup- 
position that in the countries uhtio it pievails, the number ol females 
exceeds in a <rrcat piopoition that of the males. • 

Let us now contemplate the condition of the female sex in those 
countries wlitn polygamy never v^as in piactice, and we shall find it 
much more ixaltcd even during the ruch st peiiods ei society Ac- 
c oi ding to the U stunony of many anoint wntirs, the women in the 
North of Lump* woe at all times icspu Ud by tin othei six; they 
weie even held in a ctihnif degree of vmeiation, as beings of superior 
wisdom, and consulted as piopliets and soothsayers. The Syandina- 
“ vian women were aiioentlv ftelievi d to be skilled in magic, and in the 
arts of divination, and JPtoeopius informs us, that among tin* Vandal* 
ail the sooth ayers weie ol tin feiiftih si x. \ccdrduig Jo Tacitus, the 
Germans hack no other physicians tiian •tlic.n women who wdc ateusy 
turned to lollovv the armies m oidir to staumh the* blood, and suck 
tlu wounds of thtir iiusbands, as w <*11 a* to supply the wants and sup* 
poll* the courage of the combatants 1 \ not lie l fait mentiomd by 

that histouan places in a very conspicuous liglit the respect paid ter 
the German vv one n. 1 emale Losing* * -lit siys, bound the Germans 
moie stnctly lo fhur engagement lhan those of flic male six. for, 
acids he, tiny believed that th<#e \v«s something sac *eil m liie female 

1 “ Ad matif 4 *, ad lonjnfics viilntri fer ir 1 acc ill e mimerire atrt 
tsjLutiU cib^i, i» f r Jii>i t aniiiii 4 u ,** tiui. 
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character ; and ascribed to it a superior degree of fw*%sight f insomurJr 
% that they never despised the opinions of vvorrieo, noty neglected their 
advice. 1 " 4 .. * K 

As courage was a virtue held in the highest estimation by the rude, 
tribes who anciently inhabited the North of Europe, so it. affords f 
convincing proof of the dignity to. which the female sex had attain* d 
among those tribes, to find them eminent in the practice of that highly 
valued qualification* AH the writers who treat of those ancient 
nations concur, in ascribing extraordinary fortitude, and even valor to 
their women. Cassar, in flic first book of Jiis commentaries, dcserib- 
•ifig a battle 111 which lie was engaged with the llelvetii, says that th*» 
women, with warlike’enthusiasni, exhorted their husbands to persist in 
the contest, and placed the waggons behind them in a line, to prevent 
their ‘flight. Tacit 11s. and Floras assert, that several battles of those 
barbarous nations were renewed hv their women presenting their 
’ naked bosoms, and de( lanug their abhorrence of captivity . 1 Johannes 
Magnus, \rchbishoj) of Gpsal, and Jornamles agree in describing the 
women of tlie (ruths as full' of courage,' and trained to arms like the 
men. *The latter makes particular mention of an expedition of tire 
« Goths to invade & neighbouring country, in wlrieJi more women went 
along with t be men than were left at home (b. l.) The froths, says 
*I*rocuj)ius, .compelled by famine to surrender to Belisarins the city of 
Kaverina, were bitterly reproached by their wives for cowardice (Hist. 
*Ooth. 1 . ' 2 .) The Longobarci women, according. to Paitlus Diaconns, 
when many of their husbands were cut off in a battle, took up arms 
and obtained the victory. And Saxo Gramrfciticys assures us that in 
t former times, many women in Denmark applied themselves to arms. 

To fliri wflihuve to add the various testimonials concerning the 
remarkable valor of the ancient British women. Tacitus, in Ins annuls, 
lays that the British women frequently joined in battle with the men, 
when attacked bv mi enemy. Jt was not, he says, unusual for that 
nation to figjit under the conduct of a woman . 3 Nay, so. much was 
ifie female sex regarded,* that according to the, same author there was 
DO distinction observed between it and the lAnle in conferring- autho- 
rity/ Of the valor and patriotism of female British cl be# a ins ancient 
history u fiords many notable examples. During 'the ’war carried on by * 
Carat tacus, against the Bounins, Oarlisniundua Queen of the J’ri- 
gullies, afldrdqi that gallant Monarch eminent assistance. Bonduca, 
and Boadn ea, are both recofted in Konian annals,' as Queens of a 
warlike and lieroi* spirit ; and both combated their, iuvadeis, if not 
with ultimate success, at least with unshaken bravery* 


• ** Ilie^o qumeiiaiu sanctum aliquid c-r pitviduru putanr :* nec aui cui, 
rilia eoitnn aspernauiur, aut rtsj)uiisa neghgmmir." (I)e Mur. Gunn.; 

* ** Manorkr proditur, quasduni aup mrliiutUs jam £t Jabinfe.s a • 

fcimnis rcstun lay const anua precuni’et Aijcctu pectorurn, i-t monstiau <u : 
minus rapt) viuuc quaiii lunge nnpaiiemius tminuruiu suaruin numme 
Diirieiir*” Tacitus de mor. Germ. •* . 

* 3 M Ncditum quiJetii BnUnnis fceminanmi duetu bo) tare ? 7 (Ann/, I M ‘ 
•'Neque num ieX'um. ut lmuerns di^curuunt." • \ \i 
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Neither is it fete imagined from the$e proofs of manly courage ilk 
tlie females. off uncieut Britain and Scandium ia, that they were desti- 
tute of the peculiar attraction* of -their sex, or disgustingly harsh and * 
masculine in their demeanour. We have the authority of Procopius, 
tlral the women .in those countries were remarkable for beauty, and 
that thpsc of the Goths and Vandals were the finest that ever had been 
seen in Italy. (Hist. Goth. 1. J3A The-litcrary remains, if they can 
ie called, of those ancient nations, testify that among them the female 
sex was the object of a delicate and reverential homage, which could 
only be due where there was mildness of maimers* and propriety .of 
Conduct. I he ancient poems of Scaudiuavia contain very refined* 

. expressions- of love and regard' for the female, sex. “ It is,” says Lord 
Kaimes, “ an additional proof of the great regard paid to women in 
Scandinavia, that in Edda, the Scandinavian bible, female deities 
-inakfe as great a figure as male defies." If the authenticity of the . 
poems or Ossian be admitted, they afford very singular evidence of 
the delicate homage paid by the warriors of Caledonia ill those ro 
mote ages to the fair objects of their a flections. But this subject* 
will again come under our notice; and without dwelling* farther 
upon it at present, W may be safely assumed, from the evidence 
adduced, that among the ancient nations of the North of Europe* fe- 
males were an object of retimed ailed ion, a* well as of respect. 

Thus, therefore, in regard to the condition of tin; female sex, we 
jind a deeidcdWperiority in the natural influence of a temperate cliihale 
o\cr that of a climate either unusually hot or cold, in hot climates, 
•where women arrive at the age <>i puberty, while their in IcUectual pow- 
ers are necessarily dormant, they ate sought after merely as the mean* 
of sensual gratification ; and seldom rise above the condition of slaves. 
In regions of extreme cold, their condition is little better, as the love 
of the sex rs not sufficient to remit*, rbalauce tin 1 contempt inspired by 
inferiorit v of strength. But in countries svhicli are exempt from either 
extreme of u mperaiure, tlu* passion for the female se x i» compounded 
of respect and affection, as wcll.as uppefitc. Tin?, women are, not con- 
sidered sts ibere vehicles of sensual enjoyment, because the growth of 
their intellectual capacities keeps pace with the ripening of their per- 
sonal charms. 'Lilly aie admit led as the rational companion* of the 
.men; as ’the sharers in t^eir victories, and the partakers in their 
power; and a* qualified to assist them in counsel and in the field,, as* 
• well as tu sweeten ami alleviate their sufferings and toil*. 

£dl\ . We have to contemplate thu influence of chpiute, as it a fleets 
the manners and amusements of a pebph* ; and ! ununot help thinking 
that v \ m in thc*o particulars, Vhiuh might- seem to be very rciip>ltly 
connected with it, the influence of climate h very con -ill cradle. As- 
far as vc have yd established tjie operation .of, climate, we find, that 
in torrid region* its tendency is to produce indolent e, and a strong 
propt iisity to seUsual gratification. Jn those region* too, the soil is 
generally fertile; so that abidance of the necessaries, lit id even many 
of the supeifhiiric* of life,, can be obtained with little' toil. This cir- • 
cumstancc greatly contribute^ to coniirru the indohut tendency of tiic 
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people, and by no means counteracts their property to sensuality. 
The effec t of the whole together is to produce a foiidpess for what is 
called luxury. ' . 

There is a considerable difference of opinion concerning the peculiar 
; indulgences in which luxury consists; and, the word has no doubt* 
teen employed in very different acceptations by different writers ; in- 
somuch that while with some it conveys a severe imputation, with 
others it includes scarcely any censure. Without entering into this 
controversy, 1 shall merely state that, luxury, according to the mean , 
ing in' which 1 here employ it,* denotes a fondness for the various* 

* indulgences* of flense, of ihe taste, of the eye, of the ear, gf the' 
smell, and of the touch, as well as of the. sexual appetite ; a prone- 
ness to indulge in those gratifications in a far greater degree than 
the siftiple calls of nature .justify, and a consequent dereliction of the 
more rioble ‘purposes for which hujrmn nature was intended. Luxury, 
taken in flits sense, is not very different from* what is usually called * 
effeminacy. 1 

'That, itis the natural tendency of a hot clinmle to promote this kind 
of luxury ami effeminacy, can scarcely be doubted, if we. allow to 

: J * 

* Men in different ages,” says Lord Kaimes, « differ widely jn*thcir 
notions of luxury; every new object of sensual gratification, and every in* ■ 
dukcnce beyond what is usual, are commonly termed luxury ; and rca.sc to 
be luxury ‘when they turn habitual. Thus every historian, inuent and nm- ‘ 
dern, while he inveighs against the luxury of his own times, wonders at 
former historians, for characterising as luxury, what he considers a** conve- 
niences nicely, or rational improvements.' Hear the Roman Historian 
talking of the war that his countrymen carried on successfully against An- 
tiochus king of Syria : “ lamina' eium petegrina* origo*ub e> en im Adatico 

invecta in urbern est. Ii prxmum Jectos a*ratos, vestem stiagul.uu pi < riusain, 
plagulascl alia tcxliha, et qyte turn magnifir* supelie< tihs li.ihcbuulur, too- 
nopodia et abacus Homam advexcrunt. Tunc psaltna:, vrnLu )isUi 2 pque, 
et convivalia ludionum oblecume'nta addila epuhs- epula quoque ipsa* et 
cur:it«et smnfii m.ijore adpaia|i ecfcpt*’ : turn coquus, vilisMinmn antiquis 
xuancipumi a^unmtione etusu, in pretio esse; et, quod rninmeiium fucrai 
ars babcri cupta. *Vix tmieu ilia, qua; turn conspiuebanlur, senniia eiant 
futures htxuriie, ,> (Tit. Liv. i. S9. c. 6,) . 

Iiis lordship relates as a remarkable misappjiraiion of the reproach of 
luxury or efhsmina«y/ that “a knot of Highlanders bsiughted, wrapped.' 
themselves up in their plaids, find lay down in the snow to sleep. A young 
gentleman making up a hall of snow, used it for a pillow. ILs faihcr, (Sir 
Evan Cameron}, striking away the^hail with his foot, “What, Su,” says' 
be,' “ are > uu mmc effeminate ?” He is imhned to limitAhe tenn‘ luxury , 
to the exec ssive. and habitual indulgence jii “'the pleasuies ot taste, tom b, 
and smell*, which appear as existing at the organ *of sense, and upon that 
ac< ounUue held u> be merely coip+ real and he does not think It properly . 
apphca^H uj any pleasure of the eye or ear. put surely, thuugh’we should 
grant that u the concord ot sweet sounds,’' is an innocent and even dignified 
indulgent e, yet we tan hardly exclude from the class o£ luxuries. >pleudid 
ornaments of dress, 'showy equipage?, superb house#, and other u lusts of ’ 
the eye” which tire su much sought after by a wealthy and luxurious 'peo- 
ple (See Kairuefc's Sketches, b, \ , »k. 7.j * t ’ 
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such a climate, the, effects already ascribed to it* Where mail is na- 
turally inclined ut'M idle, and where nature is usually prolific ill her 
gifts, active exertion, whether bodily or mental, will rarely be fouqd. 
Some expedient must be adopted to till up the painful void which is 
thus created, and the pleasures of sense arethose which naturally 
offer themselves for that purpose. Feasting and debauchery effectu- 
ally occupy the mind and keep off ennui, at least during the moments 
of immediate enjoyment. Their natural accompaniments are splendid 
dresses, showy apartments, downy couches, irtid every resource of art 
for promoting ornamen't or ease. Sumptuous equipages, and long 
retinues of attendants in time succeed ; and thus is perfected that lux- 
urious splendor, w hich we now emphatically call Asiatic or Oriental. 

Even in the remotest ages we shall find evidence of a propensity €o 
this kind of enjoyment among the people of the warmer regions of the 
earth. In the days of the patriarch Abraham, the Asiatic nations are 
described as possessed of various kinds of jewels, and vessels of 
gold and silver. In Isaac’s time, we find mention of sumptuous and 
perfumed garments ; of which kind were those of Esau, whrch^Re- 
becca caused Jacob to put on. We find, therefore, the use of per- 
fumes or sweet -smelling odors, introduced among the people of the 
East, even in the most distant ages ; from which we may presume 
that they w ere acquainted with other arts of luxury, which Moses had 
no opportunity of mentioning. 

In Egypt we can trace the introduction of luxury also inf the most 
remote ayes. In the days of Joseph, we find that the Egyptians were 
possessed of costly jewels, vessels of gold and silver, rich stuff’s and 
perfumes, and were wailed upon by a great number of slavey. This 
patriarch dwelt in a superb palace, and had a master of the household 
to manage his domestic affairs. When he went abroad, he had many 
attendants, and a herald went before the procession, and proclaimed 
the occasion of it to all the people. At this period the court of Pha- 
raoh makes a very magnificent and brilliant appearance. There we 
find a chief butler, a chief baker, a captain of the guards, &c. Per- 
sons of distinction were then drawn in chariots, of which they had 
various kinds, suited to a variety of occasions. The establishment of 
jth^ queens of Egypt must have been very splendid, if we may judge 
of it from what IJiodorus relates, that the whole revenue Of the iishing 
of the lake Moeris was allotted for tin* purjwise of. finding those prin- 
cesses in robes and perfumes. This sum was by no means inconside- 
rable, for it was said to amount to a talent a-day. (Diod. 1, t. and 
Athen. 1.1.) 

The little we know' of the ancient Assyrians proves them to have 
been not less addicted to luxury than the Egyptians. Their monarchs, 
from Semiramis down to Sardanapalus, are represented by ancient 
historians as devoted to sensual indulgence and sunk in effeminacy ; 
and if such were the manners of the court, it is impossible that those 
of the people could have been very exemplary. 

Concerning the ancient Babylonians, wc have much more distinct 
information ; and all ancient writers agree in representing them as a 
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peojdc strongly addicted to luxury and debauchery. T'he sac rcd book® 
are lull of reproaches uttered \by the prophets against this depraved 
nation, By Daniel they are represented as altogether devoted to- 
gbtUony and drunkenness. VYlmt we read in this prophet of the feast 
which Balthasar made fo r all his court, at the eve of the taking of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus, may serve to give us an idea of (he excess and licentious- 
ness which reigned in the repasts of the Babylonians. The account given 
by Quintus Curtius of the manners of tlte same people agrees in every 
respect with that of the sacred prophet. It was a practice almost 
peculiar to the Babylonians of all the nations'of the East, to admit 
women to their banquets, a circumstance which cannot be supposed 
to have diminished either the luxury or tlife dissoluteness of the enter- 
tainment. 

The dress of the Babylonians was extremely sumptuous. Even the 
common people, according to Herodotus (1. 1. n. 195,) had a tunic o i 
lawn next their skin, which descended to their feet, in the Eastern 
mode. Above that they wore a woollen robe, and again wrapped 
thettj||elves in a cloak, which was of an extraordinarily white color. 
They let their hair grow long, aud covered their heads with a kind oi 
bonnet or turban. According to the same author, aud Strabo, (1. lC.) 
each of these people wore a signet on his linger, and never went 
abroad without having in his hand a stall* or baton of elegant work- 
manship, on the top of which was raised some distinguishing ormi* 
.went, as a pomegranate, a rose, a lily, or an eagle. 

Persons of high rank affected in their dress a much greater degree 
of magnificence. They were not contented with stuffs of silver and 
gold, embellished with splendid dyes and the tinest embroidery ; but 
enriched them still further, with rubies, emeralds, sapphires, pearls, 
and all the jewels of *thc East. Collars of gold were also a part of 
their finery, as Sextus Empiricus informs us. (1. 3. c. 24.) The Ba- 
bylonians too greatly delighted in perfumes, of. which they made con- 
stant use; frequently perfuming the whole body with odoriferous wa- 
ters. (Herod, ut supra.) The Babylonian perfume was even peculiarly 
renowned among the nations of antiquity, for the singular excellence 
of its composition. . (A then. 1. 15. c. 13. Plut. in Artax.) 

In the decorations of their apartments, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, the greatest splendor prevailed. The scripture makes men- 
tion of vessels of ivory, marble and brass, with which the Babylo- 
nian dwellings were adorned; and by the same authority it appears, 
that many of these implements were ornamented and enriched with 
precious stones. Costly carpets were an article of luxury in which 
the Babylonians bad attained great excellence. Pliny, speaking of a 
carpet fit for covering those couches which the ancients made use of 
at table, says, that this piece of furniture, which was the produce of 
the loom* of Babylon, was \telued at eighty one thousand sestertia, or 
near six hundred pounds sterling. (1. 8. sect. 74). It appears also 
from Herodotus, (1. 1. n. 1 99>> that litters were in general use among 
the Babylonians, a sort of conveyance which has never been employ- 
ed but by u voluptuous and effeminate people. 
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The ancient Mledes have been scarcely less exclaimed against for 
their luxury and effeminacy by the writers of antiquity than the Ba- 
bylonians. In the writings of Herodotus, Xenophon, Strabo, A the- 1 
nxus, Diodorus, and .Justin, we find ample proofs of their passion for 4 
pageantry and luxurious indulgence. They wOtfe long flowing robes 
with large hanging sleeves, a dress well calculated, says Xenophon, 
to conceal the defects of the shape. These robes were woven with 
various splendid colors, and richly embroidered with gold and silver. 
'Herod. l.l. n. 111. Xenoph. Cyrop.l. 8). They allowed their hair 
to grow, and covered tfieir heads with a tiara, or kind. of pointed cap 
of great magnificence. They were besides loaded with bracelets, 
gold chains, and necklaces adorned with precious stones; (lb.) and 
tarried their nicety in dress so far as to tinge their eyelids and eyebrows, 
paint their faces, and mingle artificial with their natural hair. (Xen. 
Cyrop.l.].) 

The luxury of the table amongst the Modes was equal to that of 
their dress. Xenophon describes a feast which Astyages gave* to the 
youthful Cyrus, in which there was the utmost profusion as well in the 
quantity, as in the variety and quality of the different meats. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, excess in wine was an usual accom- 
paniment of such entertainments. (Cyrop. 1. 1.) That author also 

- records an instance of this kind of intemperance sufficiently remarka- 
ble. In the war which Cy a wires, the last of the Median kings, made 
.igainst the Babylonians, Cyrus, who lmd joined his arms to those of* 
that prince, finding a favorable occasion of worsting the enemy, set 
out on the night at the head of all the cavalry. Cyaxares, on the 
rontrary, passed the same night in a debauch, which he carried to 
great excess with all his principal officers. (l)t supra.) 

Music, amongst the Medes, was called in to heighten the pleasures of 
the table. They sung and played upon a variety of instruments. The 
mouarchs themselves took part in this diversion, and usually in every 
thing that could animate the jollity of the feast. Dancing also is to 
be reckoned among the pleasures of the Medes ; and according to 
Xenophon they gave into it with great ardor and transport. (Cyrop. 
1. J . and 4 ) 

To this detail of the luxurious taste of the ancient Eastern nations, 

I might add w r hat authors have recorded of the magnificence, pageantry 
and effeminacy of the Persian court, during the contest of that nation 
with the Greeks; the pomp and parade of the court of Armenia, 
during the reign of Tigranes, and so forth : but the description would 
consist of little other than a repetition of the particulars already stated. 
It ought also to be mentioned, that the taste for luxury and magnifi- 
cence was characteristic of these Nations only at certain periods of 
their bistory ; at those namely, when they had acquired dominion over 
their more feeble and effeminate neighbours ; for the Persians and 
Armenians, properly so called, were naturally a hardy and enterprising 
race, sprung from a rugged soil, and enjoying a tolerably temperate 
climate; but like many other' nations, they were corrupted by con- 
quest, and contaminated by the effeminate manners of 'the people over 
whom they acquired power. 
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It is equally unnecessary to illustrate the tendency ctf a sultry climate 
, and tortile soil to encourage luxury and effeminacy^ bj examples drawn 
from modern nations. The prevalence of these vices among the present 
inhabitants of the South and East, among the modern Turks, Persians, 
Hindoos, Moguls, &c:is too well known to stand in need of proof in 
this place. 

Let us then proceed to contrast this propensity of the inhabitants of 
warm climates, with what naturally takes place in the temperate regions 
of the earth. There, in the earlier ages of the world, we hear nothing 
of elegant and flowing robes, of costly vessels of gold and silver, of 
magnificent boas#* and equipages, or of delicious and luxurious re- 
pasts. Simplicity in external appearance, and frugality and temperance 
in living, or at least inr eating, seem to ha\ e been as characteristic of 
these people, as the opposite dispositions were of those just described. 
Let us here, as on former occasions, take for our guide Tacitus, whose 
philosophical ac count of the mauuers of the ancient inhabitants of the 
North of Europe contains very satisfactory proofs of this remarkable 
distinction. 

€i All the CiermanV’ says that author, •* cover themselves with a 
cloak, fastened by a clasp, or sometimes by a thorn only. The rich 
arg distinguished by a \estmcnt, which is not flowing, as those of the 
Sarmatianx and Parfhimis, but fits closely to their limbs. They like- 
wise wear the skins of beasts, which are more studiously prepared 

we recede from the frontiers. These hides they diversify with spots , 
ami with the skins of those creatures which ihe remotest ocean pro- 
duces* Neither docs the tiroes of the women differ from that of the 
men, unless that thefy sometimes use linen vestments variegated with 
purple; and that the upper part of their garment is not fashioned 
into sleeves. Their arms arc hare to the .shoulders, and the upper 
part of the breast is uncovered/’ “ There are," says he, “ to hr 
set'll among them vessels of silver, received as gifts by their embassa- 
dors and princes: but they are employed with as little ceremony, as 
those of earth/' “ That the Germans do not inhabit cities,’* says he, 
M is suflieientiy known. They dwell apart from each other, accord- 
ing as they are attracted by some favorite fountain, held, or grove. 
They make no use of cement, or of tiles; and in general employ ir. 
their houses materials that are rude and inelegant. Some few place®, 
they diligently cover with an earth of such purity and splendor, that 
it produces the effect of a colored painting/* “ Their food/’ he says, 
*' is simple, consisting of wild apples, game, milk and cheese ; and 
served without show nr. any extraneous incitement/* What he write* 
concerning their funereal ceremonies strongly marks the prevailing 
simplicity of manners. “ They art not desirous of funereal honors. 
The only ceremonial is, that tli? bodies of illustrious persons are 
consumed by certain woods. The funeral pile is ornamented neither 
with garments, nor with perfumes. The arms alone, and sometimes 
the horse of the deceased, are bestowed upon it. A turf distinguishes 
the sepulchre. The cumbrous honors of a monument, as displeasing 
to the departed shade, are uniformly contemned. They soon dismiss 
cries and lamentation, but long retain a real grief. It is reckoned 
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becoming in the tvonien to bewail their loss : iu the men to remember 
it only/ 

Such is the contrast that may be traced in the manners of the peo- 
ple of the South and of the North, or more properly in those of the 
inhabitants of a sultry and of a temperate climate. Among the first 
a passion for empty show, and the delights of the senses, is found to 
prevail ; the latter are naturally little charmed by external splendor, and 
are loo hardy to place much value on luxurious indulgence. Their 
pleasures and amusements are usually of a very different class. , They 
are not sought in costly robes, downy couches, or splendid banquets : 
but in the arduous toils of the chace, in contests of strength or warlike 
skill, or in listening to the traditionary legends which record the feats 
and prowess of their ancestors. Tacitus mentioiis.it as a prevaning 
amusement of the German youth, * to expose theiifkelves naked in a 
dance amidst swords and javelins, a an exercise well 4 calculated to qua- 
lify them for the toils of war. How well they encountered the dangers 
of the fight, we are already qualified to judge, fiom what our author 
records of the heroism of the chosen baird of the companions to the 
prince. To this we may add his testimony of the high spirit of honor 
prevalent among the German soldiers, w hich rendered it tile height of 
disgrace to relinquish their shield in battle. “ Those/' snv$ Tacitus, 
“ who met with this misfortune, were disqualified from assisting at 
the sacred rites or appearing in council, and many of those who 
ignominiously survived a battle, terminated their shame by a volun* 
tary death /’ 1 * 3 


1 Tegumen omnibus saguni, fibula, aut, si desit, spina conserturn. 
.Locupletissimi veste distinguuntur noniimtante, situtSannu'Ue ac Parthi, $ed 
stricta et singulos artus exprimente. Genmt ct ferarum pc lies pruximi rip® 
qegligenter, ulteriores exquisitius, ut quibus unlltis per commerce ciiltus. 
Kligunt feras, et dctiarta vclainma spargunt maculis, pdhhu^uue beljhi&rum, 
cpias exterior oceanus atque ignolum mare gignit. Ncc alius feminis quam 
viris habitus niri quod feinime siepitis lineis amictibus velantur, cusque 
purpura variant, partemque vestitus superioris in manicas non extendunt, 
nurke braclna ac lacertos. Srd et provima pars pectoris patot.” u Kst videre 
apud illos argentea va-^a legaus cl principibus eumm inumri data, non in 
vilitate qujim qua* humo iinguntur.” “ Nultas Gerrnanorum populi* 
in bes habjtan satis noLum est, ne pati qmdem inter se junctas sedcs. Colunt 
Oisrreti ac diversi, ut fans, ut campus, ut ticnuis placuit. Ne a< nientoruin 
quidern apud illos aut tegulurum usus. Materia ad omnia utmitur mfonni, 
et citra speciem aht delectationein, Qrtaidam loca diJigeuiius iHinunt terra 
ita pura ac splefidcntc, ut picturam ac lineamcnta-colorum imitetur." “ Cibi 
simplices, agrestia poma, recens fera, aut lac concretum. .Sine apparatu, 
sine blandimentis expcllunt famem/' “ Funerurn nulla ambitio. Id solum 
observatur, ut corpora clarorurn virorutn certis hgnis crementur. Struein 
rogi, nee vestibus, nec odoribus rumulant. Sua cinque arma quorundam 
igniet equus adjicitur. Sepulchrum cespcs erigit. Monuinentorum arduum 
et opero-um honorem, ut graven* dcfunctis aspcrnaiitun Lamenta ur la- 
crvmas cito, dolorern et tristitiam tarde ponunt. Fenunis lugere houcstum 
est vins meminisse/' 

a w Genus spcctaculorunrunum atque in omni coetuidem. Nudi juvenes, 
quibus idludicrum est, inter gladios se atque nrfestas frameas .saltu jacinat/' 

* Scutum reliquisse praccipuum flagitiuni. Nec aut sacris adesse, aut 
concilium irure ignomiDioso fa*, Muitique supersti^ps bdlonuu intamiam 
’‘aqueo finierunt. * ' 
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There is one kind of sensual indulgence, to which the nations of 
the north appear to have been more addicted than those of the south, 
namely intoxication. “ The ( Germans, *' says Tacitus, “ have not the 
same temperance in drinking as in eating. If one were to indulge 
their love lor liquor to the extent. of their desires, they might be con- 
ciuered not less easily by their viees than by arms/" Tins propen- 
sity may be called 111* 1 xiee partly of their climate, partly of their 
rude and uncivilized stale. In countries where the cold u occa- 
sionally piercing, as was the case in ancient Germany, the inhabitants 
tfre much* inclined to indulge in strong liquors; and in such countries 
this indulgence is rtot accompanied w ith the same madness of intoxica- 
tion nor productive of the same deleterious effects upon the coiisthu- 
tiof», as in those of a warmer climate. It is likewise universally found 
that mt?n but a little degree removed from the savage state, are 

i )rpnr to this pernicious indulgence which effectually for a time rel- 
ieves them from the painful listlessness occasioned by their want of 
intellectual employment. The habits of the present North American 
ludians afford a satisfat tory com nientary upon these observations; 
and indeed in many particulars hear a very close resemblance to 
those of the Ormans as described by Tacitus. Among them 
we find the same passion for military glory, the same contempt of 
danger and even death; the same patient endurance of every priva- 
tion, with the. same occasional tendency to excess. In one important 
particular however, there was a remarkable distinction. Among the 
ancient Germans, the female sex w as in very high estimation ; hut 
among the North American Indians its condition is hnv, which seems 
to arise from a frigidity of constitution, natural to those tribes. 

The German**, according to Tacitus, employed for a singular pur- 
pose their proneness to convivial excess They were accustomed 
fluring their potation* to deliberate concerning peace and v.ar; judg- 
ing that at no other period was the mind more ardent, or more free, 
from tlie bias of crooked policy. They took care, however, not to 
remlve finally till sober reflection returned. 1 The whole nations 
of Scandinavia were greatly addicted to excess in liquor ; insomuch 
that the quailing endless draughts officer make?, a conspicuous figure 
among flic joys of the immortals as described ill the Edda. Tlur 
Russians of the North are to this day too much addicted to the same 
vice. But the particulars above detailed of the manners of the Baby- 
lonians and other Southern nations, serve to prove that it is a vice by 
no means confined to the people of the colder regions rtf the earth. 

An amusement of a far more dignified nature in w hich the ‘ancient 
Scandiuax ians and Germans highly delighted was the poetical recital 

1 Ad versus Miim nun cad cm tcinperantia. Si tnclulseris ehrietati sug- 
geremlo quantum toucupiscunl, baud minus facile vitas quam armis viri- 
centur. 

- De pu< e deruque ac hello pjcrumque m conviviis consultant: tanquam 
radio magi? tempore ant, .id simplircs eogil/Uiones pat cat animus, aut ad 
magnas ini 4lcsc.it. Ergo doiecta et inch omnium mens posters, die retrao 
tatur, et ^alva utnusque tempons ratio cst. Dchberant, dum fhigere nos- 
eiunt ; constituunt, dum errare non nossunt. 
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trf the heroic deeds of their ancestors. Such recitals, according to 
Tacitus, inflamed the courage of the Germans, and served them as 
omens of the fortune of future warfare. Noi was it so much by the 
charms of harmony as by die display of beioism that Hie hearer* 
wete delighted, for, according to that author, a harshness of tone \x&$ 
affected, and the voice was undered deeper and more ie*ou tiding by 
the application of a shield to the mouth of the bard. 1 Both Strabo 
and Diodorus Suulns make mention ot the baids of the ^nuent Gauls, 
to whom they assign the province of composing songs m praise of 
dtt eased heroes. Lucan speaks of this inspected ctes of men in the 
following terms. 

Vos quoque, qm tortes anmias, bdloque prremtas, 

I diidibtis in longum \ates dinuttitis tv urn, * 

Plunma seam fudistis carnmu bardi. 

It utrt easy to multiply evidence of the universal prefab nee of 
this proftssion among the nations ot the norlFi, and the high < stimatiou 
m which il was held. In ancient chronic ks, the kings ot Denmark, 
fcweden and Norway are represented as constantly attended by bards, 
which # wtre tin re called ^calds or Scalders, and floated with the 
highest respect Harold JJaifager, we are informed, placed these min- 
strels ahovt all his other oflieirs ; and employed them in negotiations 
ot tlu gieatcst importance. Hacon carl of Norway, m a cek lira ted 
engagement against the warriors of Toiusburg, was attended by five 
bards, <«u h ot whom animated the c nuragoof the sokheis when about 
to engage , by a wai-song . and mention is made by Saxo Gramma- 
ticus, m Ins description of a battle between Waklemar and Sueno, * 
of a scald or bard belonging to the former, who advanced to the front 
of the army, and m a pathetic stiam of poetry, reproached Sjueno for 
the murdci of hi> own father. 

Tlu term bard is of Hntish or Celtic oiigm, and those among the 
am lent British who were ot this profession, formed a distinguished 
class among the Druids, and employed their strains in ordu to excite 
religious enthusiasm, as well as the ardor for military glory. Among 
the Caledonians, even of the most remote antiquity, we have a singular 
- proot of the high powers ot this distinguished cider, in the Poems of 
Ossian, supposing the authenticity of these productions to he estab- 
lished. This most accomplished of all the bards of Celtic antiquity 
was not less remarkable by the dignity of his birth, than by tjie sub- 
limity ot his genius, since he was the son of that vtiy king of Mouen 
whose exploits he has so exquisitely celebrated. This uiunnstance 
is by no means inconsistent vuth the character of the tunes, form 


1 Sunt lllis h 9tc quoque carrmna, quorum relatu quern Bauhtum voranf, 
lccendunt ammos iutflraeque pugnae fortunam ipso catitu iiigurannir, ter- 
rent enim, trepidantve, prout sonuit acies Nec tarn vocis illc qu im vututu 
concentus videtui Affectatui pr^cipuc aspentas sum ct fi actum murmur 
objectis ad os Erfutis* quo plenior ct graviox vox repertussu mt mu m ai 
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many other instances was the ancient character of bard united with? 
elevated rank and warlike fame* Ilegnar, king of Denmark, was no 
less distinguished m poetry than in war. Kogwald, earl of Orkney, 
passed for one of the ablest poets of his day. liarald the valiant, who 
floridied in the eleventh century, has immortalized himself by a 
beautiful poem, in whic h lie complains that, notwithstanding his nu- 
merous achievements, he is unable to subdue the scorn of a beauteous 
.Russian princes*. 

Among the Indians of North America, it is a favoiite amusement to 
I/Sten to songs which detail in animated language the warlike exploits 
of their ancestors. • The*e poetical effusions, however, are not executed 
by any particular class ol men, but are generally left to 1 lie seniors, 
or tj^ose w ho happen to be most versant in such traditionary lore. 
But we have very satisfactory evidence, that among the (.necks, 
during the heroic agt % the cstei m for such martial poetry was so great, 
that it formed the employment of a separate profession, as among the 
ancient Scandinavians. Horner makes honorable mention of Tha- 
myris and Tirtsias, two celt bra ted bards of those ages; and be de- 
scribes* as one of the highest gratifications at the court of Mcinous the 
bard Demodocus, pouting loith to the sound of the lyre li is lofty 
strains. It can haidly bo considered as degrading to this divine poet 
himself, to emol him among a class of men, anciently so highly ho- 
nored, if, as is Justly his due, we place him foicmost in the list of all 
file celebrated bards of antiquity . 

Among the people of wanner climates, poetry and music have at 
all times been sought after as occasional sources of pleasure: but we 
do not find that they ever attained to that dignilied rank, which 
they evidently possessed among the nations just mentioned. They 
were considered only a s fleeting amusements, calculated to heighten 
the pleasures of the table, or till up a vacant hour, but by no means 
adapted to ele\ ate or invigorate the soul. Hence it does not appear 
that the profession of poet ever rose to much dignity among the in- 
habitants of the torrid regions. Like that of a mere musician in 
modern times, it was encouraged us an occasional hmirv, but the 
talents which it demanded were not considered as of the most honor- 
able kind. It was not deeds of arms, and heroic achievements that 
formed the favoiite subjects of Eastern poetry, but the softer blan- 
dishments of love, luxurious and highly-colored description, and the 
eccentric wandeiings of a lively and uncliastened imagination. 

If sm h be ihe character of Asiatic poetry, would a monarch of 
that country ever have thought of employing one of his minstrels for 
the purpose, which, according to Homer, Agamemnon intended to ef- 
fect by a celebiated musician or baid of his time? On setting out 
for Troy, that prince, if we may credit the poet, in order to secure 
the 4 fidelity of his queen Clytemnestra, left her tfndcr the charge of a 
bard, whose office it was to regulate her unruly desires by the sound 
of his lyre. Kgyslhns, he adds, could not triumph over the virtue of 
Clytcpmc&tra till he had put to death the minstrel whose strains had 



fuch a salutary effect* (See Odyss. 1 , v. 26 Y, Whatever there 
may he in tlik story* it stows that among the ancient Greeks, poetry 
und music were not considered as frivolous amusements, but as ra- 
tional and dignified enjoyments* I11 continuation of tins, many Other 
facts might easily he adduced, such as Niloit promulgating his law* 
to the sound of his lyre, his quelling a sedition at Athene hy the same 
means ; the givat efficacy ascribed to the music of Tiinotlietis upon 
the manners of the Lacedemonians; and various other particulars, 
which aie so generally v known, that it would be superfluous* to detail 
them iu this place. 

This remarkable distinction in the character of the poetry and music 
of sultry and oftempeiate climates, seems to tune had very extensive 
effects upon the prevailing amusements and occupations of the people 
of these different regions. Among the luxurious Affeilio nations, at 
we have had occasion to remark, the gratification of the table, the 
splendor of equipage, ornament and dress were among the principal 
source* of enjoyment; and poetry and music were only occasionally 
called in to exhilarate the festive hour, or furnish a new incitement to 
the palled appetite. Among the people of more temperate regions, 
on the contrary, the mind was interested by the exertions of the min- 
strel; he was listened to with the ardor of enthusiasm, as ho poured 
forth in song the exploits of former ages, and the praise of departed 
heioes. Ills maxims were considered as the precepts of experience, 
and his sentiments as the dictates of virtue. He was not only ad- 
mired and cherished, hut he was also esteemed and honored. 

It followed as a natural consequence that among these nations 
poetry ami music gradually rose to a state of high cultivation, as the 
people emerged from barbarism, and as the various arts became objects 
of lively interest and curiosity. Among the Greeks, when the useful 
arts oflife were at the lowest ebb, when piinces were in the Ivahit of 
performing for themselves the most menial offices, and when their 
domestic comforts were not much greater than those now possessed by 
the meanest peasant, the art of poetry, and as may reasonably be 
supposed, its twin sister music were in a very high state of improve- 
ment. It was during this almost barbarous period, that Homer, the 
— sublimed poetical genius that the world has yet seen, arose: and the 
a*ra of his immortal compositions adds not a little to the iuterest 
which is roused by their intrinsic merit. The poems qf Homer carry 
with them distinct traces of the rudeness of the age in which they 
were composed; and if there were any doubts of their authenticity, 
there is sufficient internal evidence to remove all such Uncertainty. 
In these poems we lind the liveliest pictures of genuine' simplicity of 
manners, not unmixed w ith a considerable degree of rudeness and evert 
barbarism; and many of the maxims and sentiments of morality arc 
such as cannot be approved by a more refined age. But we likewise 
find, along with the sublimest effusions of genius, the language of true 
heroism, and sentiments admirably adapted to rouse the entlmsiasni 
of a warlike people : occasionally too we meet with the most moving 
delineation^ of ll*e softer and more attractive emotions of the human 
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$>reast, of compassion foir the distressed, of filial piety, and of conjugal 
affection. f 

We shall look in vain for such sentiments in the poetical composition# 
of the luxurious Asiatic nations of the same period ; or even of an 
age ot much greater refinement, while in Greece the age of Homer 
was succeeded by a poetical a era of nearly equal genius, and of much 
greater correctness of sentiment. That country will always be pe- 
culiarly distinguished for having given birth to the drama, an applica- 
tion of the poetic art, which has been productive of very remarkable 
effects upon the jammers of mankind. The origin and progress of 
dramatic poetry are much better known, than of almost any other art, 
and the honor of both is almost entirely due to Greece, It was at 
AtRens that Thespis first taught the singers at the festival of Bacchus 
to intermix with their odes iu honor of the divinity, an episodical 
fable expressive of some interesting event ; it was there that Eschvlus 
brought forward his actors completely prepared to represent the cha- 
racters to which the table related; and that Sophocles and Euripides* 
brought the Greek tragedy to its most perfect state. The Greek 
comedy also was invented and perfected in the same city. 

The drama we still consider as a school of manners ; hut at the 
period of society of which we are treating, its influence in this respect- • 
must have been much more considerable. Rude men are much more 
cauglit by spectacles than the polished and refined; and the Grecian 
drama was calculated by the splendour of its decorations, the power 
of its music, and the sublimity of its poetry, to produce the most 
impressive effect. We find accordingly that the Greeks had a pas- 
donate fondness for theatrical representations, and bestowed much at- 
tention upon their regulation. At Athens, coimni'Sarie& were named 
by the stale, whose office it was to judge of the merit of dramatic 
pieces: none were allowed to be represented that had not been exa- 
mined by the commissaries: that which obtained the plurality of 
suffrages was crowned or declared victorious, and represented at the 
expense of the republic with all possible pomp and magnificence. (Pint, 
in Cimone.) 

The sentiments in the Greek tragedies are in general calculated to 
inspire heroism, the love of freedom, ardent patriotism, parental and — 
filial atfi ction, a contempt of danger and even of' death, in the cause ot 
our native coup fry, and a pious submission to the will of the Gods. 
Such too were the prevailing opinions of the people to whom these 
<lramas were addressed. 'Hie Greek comedy, along with much appro- 
priate satire on the prevailing absurdities and vices of the age, in- 
dulged too much, it must be acknowledged, in personal invective, 
hoarse indelicacy, and looseness of morality. But in its last stage of 
improvement it became greatly refined of this dross; and constituted 
,on the whole a lively and not uninstruetive delineation of human 
manners. Taking the ancient drama as consisting both of tragedy 
ind comedy, it will be allowed, that it jwras calculated to produce very 
happy effects upon a people who were taught to consider it as a source 
of high enjoyment, and to devote to it their most precious hours of 
ease and relaxation. * 
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Among the luxurious nations of Asia we find scarce any traces of 
dramatic poetry, and it does not appear that in that country dramatic 
exhibitions ever formed a common source of amusement :* the pre- 
vailing pleasures of these nations were certainly of a less rational and 
dignified kind ; they were directed to the senses and the passions 
rather than to the intellect or the imagination; and were more calcu-# 
la ted to debase than to elevate the dignity of the human character. 
Tho history of the nations of the East is in perfect conformity to these 
conclusions, for it uniformly exhibits to our view, examples of effemi- 
nacj, pusillanimity, and sensuality ; while that of European nations 
of antiquity as uniformly abounds with instances of hardiness, hero- 
ism, and magnanimity. 

It we inquire into the peculiar manners and amusements of^tht* 
natives of extremely cold regions, we shall find tnat, as in former 
cases, the io is a decided advantage *in favor of the people of temper- 
ate climates ; although there is not here the same analogy which we have 
hitherto found between the effects of climates, which greatly exceed 
the middle temperature, either by their heat or by their cold. The 
prevailing characteristic of the inhabitant of the circumpolar regions 
appears to be apathy and indifference. His passions are torpid ; and 
his desires limited to a provision against the immediate wants of nature. 
\Nith him, therefore, luxury is a thing utterly unknown. His hut, his 
dress, and his utensils, are formed with no farther view than to pro- 
tect him from the rigors of his climate, and to supply his most press- 
ing necessities. And his time is tw> much taken up m providing for 
the wants of the moment, or in indulging his propensity to indolence, 
to allow of his cultivating the elegant arts of life, or of forming a taste 
for any of the more rational and refined sources of amusement. 

Theie is evidence of a better taste for poetry among some of the 
Noithern tribes, than could well have been expected from their veiy 
rude and barbarous condition. Some of the songs of the Laplanders 
exhibit a refined tenderness, and delicacy of sentiment, which would 
not discredit a polished nation. Such is particularly the case with 
two of their love songs, preserved bv Scheffer in his history of Lap- 
land, and which have been lepeatedly translated into English. The 
general character of the Laplanders, indeed/ stands higher than that 
of most of the other Arctic or Antarctic tribes. They are a gentle, 
harmless, and friendly race, strongly attached to one another, and 
kind and hospitable to strangers. But they are at the same time in- 
dolent and timid, destitute of that energy, which provides for the 


1 The Chinese form an exception to this remark. It appears by the 
testimony of late travellers, and particularly by the narratives of the recent 
embassies scut by the Britidi and Dutch Eist-Imha Companies, that thea- 
trical exhibitions aie a favonte amusement m China, and that the pieces 
performed have often consi leriblc merit In llmdostan, hir William Jones 
d^covejred and translated a regal ji drimafir poem, the Sacontalcr , 6r En- 
chanted Rian; but it dors not appear that th* exhibitions of the drama 
'itvt evtr common hi that count -v/ 
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gradual amelioration of the social %tate, or secures even the most 
, Ordinary comforts of life. 

It must, therefore, be acknowledged, that the high-flown eulogy of 
Linnaeus, upon the happiness of the Laplanders, is somewhat mis- 
placed— 4 * O happy Laplander/' says that learned writer, “ who, on 

* the utmost vcige of habitable earth, livest obscurely, in rest, con- 
tent, and innocence. Thou dreadest not the scanty crop, nor the 
ravages of war, which cannot reach thy shores, while in a single 
moment they waste mid destroy the richest provinces of other coun- 
tries. Under thyjJnering of fur, thou deepest securely, a stranger 
to care, contention, strife, and envy. Thou hast no danger to fear, 
but from the thunder of heaven. Thy harmless days slide on in 
heuth to extreme old age. Millions of diseases, which ravage the rest 
of the woild, are unknown to thee. Thou livest like a bird in the 
woods, obliged neither to sow nor to reap, for bounteous Providence 
has provided for all thy wants." 1 Such a panegyric, according to 

♦ Lord Kaimes, might with more propriety be applied to an oyster — 
for, says he, u no creature is freer from want, no creature freer from 
war, and probably no creature is freer fiom fear; which, alas ! is not 

/ the case of I he Laplander.” (Sketches, b. 2. Sk. 1.) 

The manners, pursuit*, and amusements, then, congenial to tem- 
perate climates, are, in every respect, to be preferred to those natural 
to climates either of extreme heat or cold. The inhabitant of tem- 
perate regions, neither sunk in luxury and effeminacy, like the Asiatic, 
nor chilled into apathy, like the Greenlander, is fowl of active amuse- 
ment, of the sports of the field, of the recital of the exploits of his 
> ancestors, and of the sublime -effusions of genius, in the higher and 
more instructive species of poetry, music, and song. 

3dly. The last of those indirect effects which I conceive climate to 
produce upon human character, is reducible to the head of laws and 
government. If climate 1 has a sensible influence upon the strength 
and vigor ’of the human constitution ; if it perceptibly braces or 
enervates the tone of the mind ; if it gives a character to the ordinary 
.pursuits aud amusements of a people, it. is a natural conclusion, that 
it wdll not be without its effects upon tin ir political institutions, their 
code of laws, and form ol government; for these must be chiefly de- 
termined by the general charm ter and dispositions of I lie people. 

If the natives of sultry climates be, as we luive represented them, 


* “ O ft* I ix lipo, rjtti in ullimo angtilo numdi sir bom* lates contentus 
nit ift norms. Tti nec times ahuona" caritalem, ncr Marti s praiiia qua? ad 
oras pervenire tiequeunt, sed florentissiim^s Kurojnc provmcias et urhes, 
unico momenio, saq>e dcjiciuiit delent. Tu donnis fnc sub tua pelle, ab 
omnibus euris, contentionibus, rixis, liber, ignorans quid sit mvidia. Tu 
mdki uosti discrimina nisi touantis Jovis fulnuna. Tu duci* lnnccenitesi- 
mos uios anuos ultra ccntenarium numerum, cum facili senectute, ct sum- 
m a sanitate. Te latent myriadcs morhoruni nobis Europads communes. 
Xu vivis in sylvis, avis instar, nec sementem fans, neg metis; tamen ulitt* 
J>eus optimus optime." (Flor. Lappon ) 
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tat orally prone to indolence and sensual indulgence, and scarcely 
Susceptible of high intellectual exertion, it is evident that we are not 
to look among them for the origin of a free political constitution, or 
the invention of just and equal laws. To obey implicitly the will of 
another, is but a trifling hardship aapon one, whose character is devoid 
of all energy ami activity ; who has scarc^y a wish beyond those 
immediate gratifications, with which his prolific soil plentifully supplies 
him ; and who, if he be left In repose, and In the undisturbed enjoyment 
of the luxuries natural to his climate, has hardly a desire ungratified* 
Where the necessaries/ and even convemencies, *o£ life are so easily* 
obtained, they will naturally be considered as comparatively but of 
little value. If they are taken away by force, the injury will be 
looked upon as trivial, and consequently will scarcely be provided 
for by any adequate institutions. Where the circle of enjoyment is 
confined to a few gratifications of sense, the varieties of injurious 
treatment are by no means numerous, ami do not demand a compli- 
cated system of civil or criminal law, in order that they may be tmfti 
cieutly guarded against. 

In the torrid regions, therefore, we are rtot to expect a complicated 
system of political regulations, or well digested codes of crimes and 
punishments. It is not there that we can look for a people jealous 
of their rights, and anxious to assert their liberties against the usur- 
pations of the powerful and ambitious. We are rather to expect 
arbitrary government, a deficiency of just and equal law's, the most 
unfeeling oppression on the part of the rulers, and the most abject 
submission on the part of those w ho are subjected to their sway. 

If we examine history, we shall find that such has actually been 
the condition of those regions from the remotest, ages. Among the 
people of Eastern and Southern Asia, despotic government seems to 
have been nearly coeval with the world itself. In Babylonia, Nimrod 
laid the foundation of absolute power in the ages immediately after 
the flood ; and from the little we learn of him, we have reason to 
believe that his sway was tyrannical and oppressive. All the nation* 
spoken of by Moses, the Assyrians, Elamites, the inlmbitants of 
Palestine, and those who dwelt on the banks of the Jordan, were 
without exception under the dominion of kings. In Egypt, loo, 
there was an absolute, monarch, and we find by the facts recorded in 
scripture, that his power was but too often exercised in the oppression 
of his subjects. Even the Israelites themselves, though favored by 
the lights of divine inspiration, and originally governed by a code of 
sacred origin, were unable to resist the general propensity of the people 
around them, and called loudly for a king to rule over them. The 
kingly government was accordingly established in their country, and 
continued ever after to prevail in its most oppressive form. # 

The most ancient nation of the East, of which profane history 
takes particular notice, is the Assyrian, and there monarchical govern- 
ment was early established in its utmost rigor. What we learn of 
Belus, of Ninus, and of Semiramis, is entirely conformable to this 
assertion. Of Ninias, the successor of Semiramis, the ancient 
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writers have given several particular details, and they sufficiently 
establish the tyranny of the kings of Nineveh. This monarch, 
according to Diodorus and Justin, commanded a certain number of 
troops to be levied yearly, in every province *ot his empire. With 
this army he formed an encampment round his capital, by which 
means he kept his subjects in obedience, and was always ready to 
chastise the rebellious. He likewise took especial care to commit the 
government of his provinces to those who were entirely devoted to 
his person, and each governor was obliged to repair annually to 
Nineveh, to give an account of his conduct. (Dibd. 1. 2- Nic. Damase.) 

It is mentioned by Diodorus, that Ninias kept himself continually 
secluded within the walls of his palace, (1.2.) as if apprehensive that 
the £we with which lie wished to inspire his subjects should be dimi- 
nished by too near an approach to his person. He was not, however, 
of that effeminate cast, by which his successors in the Assyrian 
empire were so greatly debased ; for it is admitted by the ancient 
historians, that he took care to place good generals at the head of 
his armies, experienced governors in his provinces, and able judges 
in his cities; iu a word, that he neglected nothing that seemed neces- 
sary to preserve order and tranquillity iu his dominions, and that he 
maintained peace during his w hole reign. 

In the character of Ninias, then, we behold a despotic, but not a 
cruel or oppressive prince. Jl is, however, but seldom that absolute 
power is untarnished by such excesses- Where there is no restraint 
upon the will, no check upon the caprices of human nature, the baser 
passions are but too apt to assume an uubridled sway. The history of 
the Roman emperors will ever afford a memorable lesson of the danger* 
of excessive power, and will teach enlightened men to wish to live 
under a limited authority, as the only safeguard against the most 
wanton cruelty, and the most unblushing profligacy. We read of a 
Persian vizier, who, every morning when he left the presence of his 
sultan, used to satisfy himself whether his head stood firm upon hi> 
shoulders. A stronger picture can hardly be exhibited of the abject 
terror which must ever prevail in a despotic government. 

Absolute monarchy has, from the remotest ages to the present 
times, continued to be the only known form of government through- 
out the extensive regions of the Southern and Eastern world. In that 
boundless tract, the inhabitants have, from generation to generation, 
quietly submitted to the arbitrary will of favored individuals, whom 
enterprise or accident may have elevated to the seat of power. We 
read, indeed, of many struggles for tire succession of a monarchy; *of 
Moody wars, plots, and assassinations, undertaken by rival candidates 
for a throne; or by some fortunate conqueror filled with the ambi- 
tion of universal dominion. But we hear of no contests entered iuto 
by the people for the defence of their lights against the encroach- 
ments of their rulers, no struggles for equal laws and a free constitu- 
tion, no steady claims of a strict and incorrupt administration of justice. 

It clearly follows from this, that submission to absolute authority is 
entirely congenial to the people of those regions ; and i« founded 
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upon causes as permanent as tbe §pil and climate of the regions then*# 
selves. A republic, a democracy, or even an aristocracy, are thing* 
which have never been heard of among these nations, and the mean* 
ing of which it would be difficult to make them understand. “ A Ve- 
netian, named Ralby/' says the French collector of voyages to the 
Indies, being at Pegu, was introduced to the king. When his 
majesty learnt that there was no king at Venice, he burst into such ft 
violent fit of laughter, that he was seized with a cough, and was unable , 
for some time to speak to his courtiers/' (T. 3. p. 1.) He was pro** 
bably as much inclined'to disbelief as his brother monarch of Bantam, 
upon being informed that in winter the w aters of the rivers in Europe 
became so solid, that men could walk upon them. 

In countries governed by the absolute will of a despot, it is alityosf 
superfluous to inquire what were the laws, or system of jurisprudence ; 
for where all must yield to the mandate of an individual, law is ren- 
dered absolutely nugatory. From the little that lias descended to u$> 
concerning the laws, or rather usages, of the regions now under 
consideration, we are induced to form a very unfavorable opinion of 
their spirit. We find them se> ere ami oppressive, deficient in the* 
discrimination of the degrees of guilt, and inflicting tlie heaviest 
punishments on every kind of crime. We see in very early times, 
Thamar condemned to be burnt tor adultery (Gen; c. 38.) ; and in, 
the Egyptian laws we find this punishment inflicted not only for adul- ■ 
tery, but foi much more venial crimes. Among the Israelites, blas- 
phemy, idolatry, profanation of the sabbath, smiting or cursing father 
or mother, were all punished with death, and even wilh the most cruel 
kinds of death. Indeed, we find the ancient penal laws of almost 
every country, uncommonly severe ; and it requires the collective 
wisdom of ages to render the criminal code, even of a free country, 
at all conformable to the principles of real justice. 

The only polished nations of antiquity, who have been celebrated 
for legislative wisdom, are the Greeks and Romans: for tbe legal system 
of the Egyptians, which has sometimes been famed, was rather a re* 
ligious than a civil code. It was among the Greeks and Romans too, 
that republican government was first matured, and that full scope was 
given to the noblest exertions of the human faculties. These were 
the favored soils in which freedom that fixed her seat; it was in their 
temperate climate that she first look firm root, arid produced those 
happy fruits which have been found to spiing from tier alone. It wa* 
there that the world first beheld unshaken patriotism, undaunted va- 
lor, and the noblest exertions of intellect in all the departments of 
icienceandof art. 


But it is not from the example of the Gret ks and Romans alone that 
we infer, that temperate climates are favorable to independence of 
spirit, security of rights, and the administration of just and equal 
laws. Among our rude fore hit hers we shall find the same repugnance 
at despotic government, as among the inhabitants of Latium, of Athens,' 
w of Sparta ; we shall even find a free political constitution well 
organised and digested; and we can discover tbe disliuct embryo of 
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that admirable system of limited govcfnment, which has long been the 
boast of Britons, und the envy of the world. “ C'est d>ux (les Ger- 
mains)/' says Montesquieu, “ que les Anglois ont tire l’idee de leur 
gotiverneinent. Ce beau system? a et&fo*ouv6 dans Ie« bois." 

The treatise of Tacitus concerning* #he manners of the Germans 
amply confirms the truth of this observation. " The Germans/' says 
that writer, " choose their kings, on account of the splendor of their 
. race : tlieir generals, on account of their bravery. But the power of 
their kings is not unbounded, or arbitrary ; and their generals rule ra- 
ther by example than authority. Affairs of smaller moment are en- 
trusted to the chiefs; but in those of higher consequence, the whole 
nation deliberates: in such a manner,* however, that those matters 
whirfh depend upon tin; will of the people, are examined and discussed 
by the chiefs. If they are not prevented by any emergency, they ail 
convene upon stated clays, and generally when the moon changes, oris 
full. From their unrestricted ficcdom, this inconvenience arises, that 
they do uot^ail assemble at once, like men under the influence of com- 
mand, but sometimes a second or a third day is consumed by the tar- 
diness of those w ho collect together. They sit down armed, in a pro- 
miscuous crowd. The priests command silence; and in them the 
power of correction is vested. Then the king or principal chief is first 
beard ; and the rest in order, according to their precedence in age, in 
nobility, in warlike renown, or in eloquence ; arid their influence arises 
rather from their ability to persuade, than their authority to command. 
If the. proposed measure displeases, it is rejected by a confused mur- 
mur: if it is approved, they brandish their javelins. To assent by 
arms, is the most honorable species of approbation. In this assembly 
jti$ lawful to present accusations, and to prosecute for capital offences. 
Punishments vary according to the quality of the crime. In the same 
assembly, also, are chosen their chiefs or rulers, who are to administer 
justice in the various towns and districts. To each of these are con- 
joined an hundred persons chosen from the common )>eople, who arc 
to aid them both by their authority and ad nee." A 

* 4< Rcges ex nobilitate, ducr.s ex virlute summit. Nec regibus infinita 
aut libera potestas, et duces excmplo polios qoain imperio pra.^unt. De 
minoribus rebus prmcipes consultant, de inajonbus ornnes; ita tamcn ut ea 
quoque quorum penes piebem arbitrumi est, apud principos pertractentur. 
Coeunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum incident, ccrtis diebus, cum aut 
inchcfciUir luna aut implclur. Illud ex libertate vilium, quod non simul. 
nee jussi conveniunt, sed et alter et terliu* dies cunctaiiono eoeuritium 
absumitur. Ut turbw placuit, ionsidunl armati. Silcniium per sacerdotes, 
quibus turn et cocrccndi jus est, imperatur. Mox rex vel prmceps, prout 
aetas caique, prom nobilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout facundia est, uudi- 
untur, our torn ate su&dendi magis quam jubemli potestate. Si dtspheuit 
sentcutia, frejmtu aspemantur : 'sin placuit, frameas concutiunt. Ilonora- 
lissimum assensus genus est arinis laudarc. Licet apud concilium accusare 
quoque cl di*cnmcn capitis iinendcre. Distmctio pcenarum ex delicto. 
Bliguntur in iisdcm conciliis ct printipcs, qui jura per pagos vicosque red- 
itmt. Centeni singulis ex plebc comites. concilium simul et aucioiitus, 
UJsuuL" (Tacitus 3c Mur. Ger.) 
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* What an admirable picture is here display*^ of wanly irtjJepcndfcnce, 
and a dignified sense of th^YighG of the lower orders in the state! We 
here behold the regulation of public affairs, npf, entrusted to t^ic arbi- 
trary caprice <if a single individual, but subjected to the deliberation of 
the Whole people* Wfc behold a due respect \mid To rank, to tipc, or 
to talents; but- we find no servile adulHljon, no abject subimssioh. 
We behold, in a word, that republican system of government, which 
the political sages of ann-nt and of modern times have so highly ox* 
tolled ; and which required only to be modelled into the representative 
font}, and guarded by proper die. ks, to constitute that udliiirabte 
political system, under whfeli we now happily live. 1 * 

It is a melancholy reflection tp c onsider how few are the numbers of 
our fellow creatures, who have at any period enjoy ed the blessings of 
such a form of government. While the fairest and most extensive por- 
tion of the habitable worldhas, from the remotest ages, bowed under the 
yoke of arbilrury despots, the hem fits of freedom and equal laws have 
been confined to a very limited space, and have been usually enjoyed 
but for a short interval liy the favored people who have at any time 
possessed them. So congenial, it would seem, is submission, to the 
greater part of the human race: so difficult is the formation df a well 
regulated political constitution : and so hard is it to preserve what is 
thus arduously acquired. 

“ il s< mblrroit," says Montesquieu, *** qnc la nature Iimnaine se 
souleveroit .uius ces.se contrc b go uv erne m cut despot ique. Mais, «rnal- 
gie l antour des homines pour la liiK»1c, malgre leur Indue centre let 
violence, la pin part des peoples y soul south is. Cola esl ais£ a com- 
prendre. Pour foimer mi gouvciuement moil ere, il faut combiner Jo* 
puissances, lesregler, les tempcier, Jes fmre agir; donner, pourainsi 
dire, un lest a* Tunc, pour la nmttrc cn etatdc resister a uue autre; 
e'est un chef <!Veuvrc do legislation, quo le hazard fait raiemc nt, ct que 
rarement on laissc faire & la prudence* \)n gouvernnnent despotirjue, 
au contraire, saute, pour uinsi dire, au\ yeux;* il cH uni forme par- 
tout : coniine il nc faut quo des passions pour I'elablir, tout 1c inonde 
e«t bon poui *;ela.” (L’csprit desloix, hv. 5. eh. M.) 

It is of Jitile uic to enquue uhataie the laws and form of government 
winch most naturally arise in countries exposed to the extremity of 

1 We hud in lbe laws of tlie Golhii nations, w ho *a\ erlm nod the (toman 
empire, additional evidence of Ihe advance made by the people of the 
North in tiie true pniK.pks of legislation, The ancient writers pa- s the 
highest encomiums on the adm mstraiion of the Gothic monarchy in Italy, 
under Theodora, the Great. His laws were <: dated by >the most enlighten- 
ed prudence • and trained on thui hmevulfaj principle which he exploded 
in his instructions t.u the Uumau'bcmUc, “ B' mgni print ipis cm, mm taut 
clclictd \ellu piimre, quatn tollere.” It is enacted by the laws of the \ isi- 
gotbs, who obtained a pejmanent footing m Spain, that no judge shall 
deride in any lawsiui. unless he fintN a law in the wiittcn code .ip}riii»>bjto 
to the case. The penal Jaws of tins cede ate gem rally tempered with great 
equity. Vor example, it is enacted mat no punishment can affect, the heirs 
ot ’the criminal : ** Otnnia rrimina snos m quantur am tores, — et ille solus 

judlrctur ( uipahilis quz cnipaiitla commisent, « i ciknru cum jJio qui f'Ctrit 
moriaiur.” 
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# *■ 
cold. In these torpid regions, the passions are so blunted, and there 
is %o little of intellectual exertion, that laws a»c scarcely lequited or 
thought of. To provide for the bare necessaries of life requires a greater 
effort of industry than the indolent inhabitant of the circumpolar re- 
gions is willing to exercise. It this be accomplished, he seeks no 
fuither enjoyment than an undisturbed repose amid the smoke of his 
hut. It is not, therefore, his inclination, either to oppress 4ns fellow- 
creatures with usurped powers, or to oppose an effectual resistance to 
the mheiited or assumed authority of a chief. • Whatever author ty is 
exercised in these inactive regions, is rather of the paternal than the 
monarchical kind ; it is assumed w ithout opposition, and obeyed w ith- 
out Repugnance. 

Jfnthe important prerogatives, then, of laws and government, as in 
the other particulars that have come under our review, we find that the 
inhabitants of temperate climates possess superior advantages over the 
other regions of the earth. It istbfeie only that an equitable system of 
legislation, and a well regulated political constitution, have usually been 
found. It is there that the c m roue lunenta of despotism have been 
eff* dually resisted, and that a permanent provision has been formed 
for thr rights of every order in*soc<e1y, the low < si as well as the highest. 

Great, then, indeed, are the privileges vy lm* li naturally belong tothe 
tcmjiei ate r« gions of the earth; lor, if the preceding investigations be 
well founded, we find them excelling those districts which are exposed 
do the extremes of heat or cold, not only in the natural strength, activity, 
ami teinperaiu e ot their people ; but also in the dignity of the female 
character, in tlmr habitual manners and amusements, and even in. 
their laws and government. 

I shall conclude rny observations on this subject with the contrast 
which Montesquieu lias drawn between the inhabitants of temperate 
and i topical legions. 44 11 y n, clans 1’ Europe, une espece de balance- 
ment entre les nations du midi et cedes du nord. Les premieres out 
toutes sortes de commodites pour la vif , et pc u de besoms ; les secondes 
out beaucoup (le besoms, et pen de commodity pour la vie. Au\ lines, 
la uatuie a donn6 beaucoup, et elles ne lui demaudent quo peu ; aux 
aulres, la nature donne peu, et elles lui deinandeut beaucoup. L’£qui- 
libre semaintient par la paresse quelle a do«n£e aux nations dunridi, et 
par Industrie et lactivite q if elle a donn6e k cedes du noid. Ces der- 
liieres sont obligees de travailler beaucoup, sans quoi elles inanque- 
roient de tout, et deviendroient barbares. C’est ce qui a naturalise 
la servitude chcz les pouptes du naidi: comine ils peuvent aisement se 
passer de richesses, ils peuvent encore mieux sc passer de libertc. 
JMais les peuples du nord ont besom de la liberty, qui leur procure 
plus de lnoyens de satistaire tous les besoim que la nature leur a donnas. 
Les peuples du nord sont done dans tin ctat force, s’ilsne sont libres ou 
baibares: presque tons les peuples du midi sunt, en quelque fa^on, 
dans un ctat violent, s’iU ue sout enclaves.'’ (L’esprit des loix, 1. 
fli. 3.) 
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No, iv . — Continued from Ao. XX. p. 236. 

Genesis, vim 7- jlXD he sent forth a raven, which went fo and 
fro, until the waters rpere dried up from the earth , 

The raven was one of the oldest constellations, and perpetually 
occms on all the marbles on which the Mithraic emblems are 
engraved. It was indeed in most oriental regions a bird sacrqji to 
the sun, and of great request in the mysterious rites of their religion. 
[Maurice's Ltd . Ahtiq. vol. 5. p. 6 1 7- . . 

Genesis, vin. 8. And he sent forth a dove from him to see if the 
footers were abated from of the face of the ground. 

Lucian/in his book de d* & Syria, mentions three statues in the 
most holy recess of the temple at llieropolis, one of which had a 
golden dove upon its head, which was supposed to have been in- 
tended for Noah, there being a variety o{ circumstances connected 
with the worship and rites of that temple, which justified the 
opinion : this dove, it was asserted, flew away twice in a year, at 
the time of the commemoration of the flood. It may be added, 
that the dove was so sacred, that pigeons were never eat about 
Hieropolis. [See Cumberland's Set neon iat ho, p. 320. 

Genesis, 3. Eve and the Serpent . 

In the Codex Vaticanus, a collection of Mexican paintings, is 
a representation of the celebrated serpent woman Cihuacohuatl, 
called also Quilatzli or Touacacihtia, woman of our flesh- Thp 
Mexicans consider her as the mother of the human nice, and, after 
the God of the celestial Paradise, Ometeuctli, she held the first 
rank among the divinities of Auuhuac. She is always represented 
with a great serpent. .Behind this serpent, who appears to be 
speaking to the goddess Cihuacohuatl, are twp naked figures of a 
different color, in the attitude of contending with each other. The 
serpent woman was" considered at Mexico as the mother of two 
twin children. These naked figures are perhaps therefore the chil- 
dren of Cihuacohuatl, and remind us, as Humboldt 'observes, of 
the Cain ami Abel of the scriptures. [ llumboldt's Researches. 
vol. h p. 19 5. 

Genesis, viii. 21. And the Lord smelled a smet savour , <$r. 

It seems to have been a general opinion that the deity was gra- 
tified by the fumes arising from burnt offerings. Lucian .refers to 
the wound inflicted on Venus by Diomed, Horn. 5., adding, that the 
greatest luxury of the gods was, instead of victuals, to suck in the 
fumes that rise from the victims, and the blood of sacrifices that are 
offered to them. [Luciarl Icaru Menippus, vol; 2* p. 225. 
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Genesis, xxiii. 10. And Abraham hearkened unto Ephron : and 
Abm ham weighed to Ephron the silver which he had named in the 
audience of the sons of lleth, four hundred shekels of silver, cur- 
rent money with the merchant. 

This was the ihost ancient mode of carrying on commerce# 
There is a curious account in Co.smas {called Indicopleustcs) to 
he fojmd in Maurice's hid. Antiq. of its adoption between the in- 
habitants of Axuma, the capital of Ethiopia, and the natives of 
Bnrbaria, a region of Africa near the sea coast, where weie gold 
» mines, which gives us a tolerable idea of this primitive kind of 
coufiieiTc. Every other jear a caravan of merchants, to the num*- ' 
ber of five hundred, sets off from Axuma, to traffic with the Bar- 
barians for gold. They carry with them cattle, salt and iryn. On 
their arrival at the mines, they encamp upon a particular spot, and 
expose their cattle with the iron and salt to the view of the natives. 
The Barbarians approach the mart, bringing with them small ingots 
of gold, and after surveying the articles exposed to sale, place on 
or near the animal, salt, or iron, they w idi to purchase, one or 
more of the ingots, and then retire to u place at some distance. 
The proprietor of the aiticle, if he thought the gold sufficient, took 
it up and went away, and the purchaser also secured and earned 
away the commodity he desired. Jf the gold were not deemed 
sufficient, the Axumite let it remain fixed to the article till either 
, m ore ingots were added to satisfy the full demand for it, fir the 
first offered taken away. Their total ignorance of each other’s 
language rendered this silent mode necessary, mid the whole busi- 
ness terminated in five days, when the Axumifc caravan departed 
homewards, a journey of not less than six months. It was the 
custom of some Indian merchants, as in fact is still practised m 
China, to carry a certain portion of gold or silver into the market, 
and having previously furnished himself with proper instruments and 
scales, he cut oft* and weighed out before the vender of the com- 
modity wanted, as many pieces as were proportioned to the pur- 
chase of it. [Maurice, bid. Antiq. vol. 7. p. 24, 2(3. 

Dr. Bell makes the same observation on the Chinese, who, when 
they have occasion to buy any thing above the value of six 
pence, cut off a piece of silver and weigh it. f Hell's Travels . 
vol. 2. p. M<). 

(j diesis, xxix. 26. And Laban said : It must not beso done in 
our country to give the younger before the first born. 

Thus also iu the ancient Hindoo code, it is made criminal for a 
man to give his younger daughter in marriage before the elder, or 
for a younger sou to marry while his elder brother remains uu- 
married. [Maurice, lnd . Ant. vol. 7. p. 32<). 

Genesis, 46, 61. And Jacob took a stone and set it up for 
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• pillar. And Laban said to Jacob, Behold this heap,' and behold 
this pillar , which I have cast between me and thee • 

In the treaty of* N erlhiqsk between the Russians and Chinese, 
the ambassadors of the latter* according to a Custom of the earliest 
date, raised two pillafs upon the spot to determine the boundaries 
of the respective empires, and on them engraved the treaty; [Pcn- 
nanf’s View of India , &c. vob 3. p. 18.3. 

Genesis, xl. 20. And it came to pass, the third, which teas* Pha- 
raoh’s birth-day , that he made a feast unto all his servants. • 

The following passages, descriptive of the customs of* ancient 
nations, prove the great attention paid to birth-days. Amount all 
the Persian festivals, each individual pays particular regard to his 
birth-day, when they indulge themselves with better fare than 
usual. The more rich among them prepare on this day an ox, a 
horse, a camel, or an ass, which are roasted whole: the poorer sort 
are satisfied with a Iamb or a sheep ; they eat but sparingly of 
meat, blit are fond of the after didies, which are separately intro- 
. duced. [Herod. Clio. 133. 

There is not a Chinese, though ever so poor, .but keeps his 
biith-day with all the greatness he is able. All the children, kin- * 
dred, neighbours, and friends, know every man’s birth-day ; a man- 
darine's is known by all under his jurisdiction; that of a viceroy or 
mipieme governor by all the province. It.is an ancient custom to 
celebrate biithdavs, but not for private persons ; nor is it so uni-’ 
veisal as it is iu China. The women keep tlicir * birth-days, blit 
the men are never with the women in any rejoicing whatever, [Fer- 
nandez Navarette's. /I cct. of Spain, Churchill's Coll, vol.’ 1 p. 71, 
The celelnation of the birth -day of the great Mogul is thus de- 
scribed by Kir Thomas Koe. He and all bis nobles made merry, 

L was invited to the ceremony too, and as I drank his health, in a 
liable cup of gold set with emeralds, turquoises, and rubies, he 
entreated me when l had drunk the wine to accept of the cup as 
his present. There weie several chargers of* rubies and almonds 
made in gold and silver, whu h w ere brought in and thrown amongst 
the nobles and them that stood about him. His majesty appeared 
in all the height of pomp and richness of dress that day, aud his 
elephants were set out in all their most glorious furniture too : 
fh§y all passed before him in great order, and bowed very hand- 
somely to him ay they marched along, which, all things considered, 

I thought one of the finest and most agreeable sights that day af- 
forded. [Harris Coll. vol. 1. p, iW. 

Exodus , ii. 3. And when she could no longer hide him, she took 
for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with 
pitch, and put the child therein , and she laid it in the fags b\f 
the river's brink . 
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We learn from Strabo, “lib. 17., and all antiquity, that boat* 
made of reeds aud the Egyptian papyrus were used very early, 

. * Sic cura tenet omnia Nilus 

Conscritur bibula Mcmphytia cymba ,Papyro. Lucan. 

Fro^u Lucan also it appears that boats nearly similar were very 
early in use amongst the Venetians and Britons. 

* Primum cana, salix madefacto vimine^parvara 
’ Te.\mir in puppim cirsoqne inducta invenco 

Vectoris patien tunndum simemM'vi umnem: 

* Sic Venting sta^nante Pado; fuwoque Bntdnnus 

f N&vigat ocean o. 

Pliny mentions some boats used by the Ethiopians, which he 
calls Plicatiles, because, he says, they used to fold them up together, 
aud "carry them upon their backs, whenever they came to a cata- 
ract ; ft id such, Herodotus tells us, 1 were used- by the Babylonians: 
his worls ar*\ — Ui all that I saw in this counti next to Babylon 
itself, what lo me appeared the greatest cmiosity, were the boats. 
These, which art used by those who come to die city, are of & cir- 
cid ir lo m and made ol skins. They are constructed in the part* 
above Assyria, wlieic the sides of the vessels, being formed of 
wiPow, are covered externally with skins, and having no distinc- 
ticp of head or stern, are modelled into the shane of a shield ; 
lining the bottoms of these boats with reeds, they take on board 
their merchandize, and thus commit themselves to the stream. 

A boat much resembling this is constantly used on the Severn 
and Wye, called a couacle. 

The Cuhitc$„a South American tribe, were remarkable for using 
boats, the fabric of which was something between thatch aud 
wicker work, being of a long and strong kind of straw, knit to the 
timbers. These they made large enough to carry ten or twelve 
persons. [Southey's Brazil, p 44. 

Kxodns, iii. o. And he said : Orate not nigh hither , put off ihy 
shoes /'turn ojJ thy feet, for the place whereon thou standcst is holy 
ground. 

This custom is practised by the Siamese when they approach 
their princes and governors, to whom a deference, amounting nearly 
to adoration, is paid ; an observant traveller mentions it in his au- 
dience befoie tlicbeiklani or chancellor of Siam: we turned to- 
wards the house where he gives public audience, and appears with 
nil his pomp mid splendor. We ascended a stony staircase, and 
then polled ofl our shoes. [ Kccmphers Japan, vol. 1 . p. 17 . 

At A .-mere in India, is the tomb of Hodgee Mimdec, the great 
Indian sain*. The sepulchre, with the buildings about it, is a very 

Uctf lotus. C!ig, 
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noble thing ; it is as rich and fine, as a prodigal, blind zeal and su- 
perstition might be supposed to make a thing, for which * it ex- 
presses the highest respect. You pass three large courts before 
you come to it, the first of which is near an acre of ground/ and 
is paved with black and while marble; the others are proportion** 
ably large, but die nearer the* sepulchre, the more extravagant the 
pomp and glory of them. There is snqh an opinion of the sanctity 
of all these places adjacent to the tomb, that no person dares walk, 
there without a naked foot ; you must be quite bare, or not pre- 
tend to tread any part of these hallowed courts. [ Finch’* Travels 
in India, Harris Coll. vol. 1. p. 89. * 

In the description of a public triumph in Mexico, the shme ob- 
servance is noticed. “ The victories gained were so .great, that 
the rejoicings in Cusco on that $core Tasted a month. There were 
of all the several conquered nations there to grace the ceremony, ’ 
and bear a part in the entertainment ; they all appeared in their Se- 
vern! different habits, and with the martial music used in their re- 
spective countries ; they were divided into so many distinct bands 
and fj oops, which marched in order after the Inca and the generals 
to (he temple of the Sun. All the rest put off their shoes, when 
they came to the boundaries of the temple, only the Inca himself 
kept his on til! he came to the very door, w here he 'made his feet 
bare, and then went in, and gave thanks for the mighty victories 
he had gained.” [Harris Coll . vol. 1. p. 78£. 

When Montezuma delivered himself to Cortes, he was accom- 
panied by two hundred lords, drest in a style superior to the other 
nobles, but bare-footed, two by two, keeping close on each side to 
the v\ alls of the houses, to show the respect they* bore to their 
sovereign. [Cullens Mexico , vol. 2. p. 64. 

And when Cortes with his lour captains and a few soldiers went 
to pay their respects to Montezuma, w*e are told, that after passing 
through three courts and some halls to the east antichamber, in 
order to come at the hall of audience, they were politely received 
by several lords who kept guard, and were forced to put off their 
shoes, and to cover their pompous dresses with coarse garments* 
[Cullen* Mexico, vol. 2. p. 70. 

Exodus , iv. 15 . And thou shah speak unto him , and put words 
into his mouth ; and 1 will he with thy mouth , and with his mouth , 
and will teach you what ye shall do. 

Among the Egyptians, says Mr. Bryant, 1 Moses was styled 
Alpha, or nfore properly Alphi, w hich signifies the mouth or oracle 
of God. YVe are indebted to Ptolemy Hepbestion for this intelli- 
gence : his words are, “ Moses, the lawgiver of the Hebrews, was 
called Alpha." 


1 Bryant's Plagues of Egypt, 248. 
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Fj.votfui, viii. 3. //ie m*«?r shall bring forth frogs abun~ 

danllyfwhich s tall go Up and come into thine house, and into thy 
. beddmmher , upon thy bed, and into the home if thy scrtants, 
and upon tty people, and into thine ovens, and into thy kneading 
troughs. 

The people railed Autariats were forced, by frogs bred in t!ic 
clouds, which poured down upon them instead of rain, to foivako 
their country and Hy to those parts where now they are settled. 
fDioil. Sicui. b. c. 2. * 

• J' rod iff, viii. 17. And Aaron stretched out hi * hand n'ith h is rod, 
(indf .mote the dust of the earth , and it. became lice in man and in 
beast ; all the dud of the land became lice / throughout all the 
land of Egypt. * , 

Ju Diodoiti.'i Siculus, there ^ reference to the destructive ♦fleets 
produced by lice upon the body. Talking of the ,\cr\ dnphaues, 
lie as the manner of their death is strange and uondem., «♦> 

it is sad and mumm, dde For wh^'i they grow «4d, \vm.«d ncu 
b’ee ! m dear Jn-h no* on!\ d dive: n sor f but of horrid ' nd utdv 
sh * * Tin* phty ii< begn.s firs 1 et the h'lly and Lncnsl, md 

in a htlh time eats nude .nnm*s the whole body? lie that is *< ized 
with this distemper first begins to itch a little, as if be had the 
sui!;, pleasure and o undo being united Uut aftorw.uds, when 
tin inn b^gin to break <>ut m the skin, abundance of putt id matter, 
ac« mpnmed with intolerable sharp pain, issues out with them. 
Hereupon the vsick peison so tears himself ui pitets wi|Jh his nails, 
thin be s bs and gioans iiio«t lainrntablx ; and while be is thus 
scratching himself, the lice come pout in.* out in such abundance, 
one alter anotliFr, as out of a vessel* full of Judes, and thus they 
close and end lu.s da\s. [Diod. »S tc . b. c 2. 

Ennius , xii. *2. 'This mouth shall he unto you the beginning at' 
month*, it shall he the fit st month of the year to you. 

The North A mein an Indians begin the year *11 the first ap- 
pearance of the first new moon of the vernal equinox. Ac- 
coidmg to the tec I ia^ied year of Moses, and the s\ nodical 
months, each consist of days, 12 hours, and 40 odd minutes, 
which make the moons alteruaielv to consist of 29 and of SO days. 
They pax a great regard to the first appearance of every new moon, 
’and on the occasion always repeat some jovful sounds, and stretch 
^ut their hands towards her, but at such times they offer no public 
sacrifice. The Jndians name the various seasons of the year, from 
flic* planting or ripening of their fi nits ; the green-eared moon 1 is' 
the most beloved, when the first fiuits become sanctified, by being 


* The month Abib was, on the institution of the Passover, eoiistimtal the 
fijttt month of the Jewish sacred year; the meaning of Abib is, the 
, eofiu 
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annually- offered up. And from, this period they count their be- 
loved or holy things. [Adairs American buhan^Ki. 

Exodus, xxv. 37. And thou shah make the seven larnps thereof; 
ami they shall light the lamps thereof , that they may give light 
over against it. # 

The idol of Lin gam, a deity similar to the Phrallus of the Egyp- 
tians, is always to be found in the interior jaud most sacred part uf 
the temples of Jjiva. A lamp is kept constantly burning before it, 
but when the Brahmins perform their religious ceremonies, and 
make their nffciiugs, which generally consist of flowers, seven lamps 
are lighted, whic h De la Croze, speaking from the inforuiatimi of 
the Protestant missionaries, says, exactly "resemble the candelimras 
of die Jews, th.it are to be seen in the triumphal arch of 'lilus, 
[Sketches of the Hindoos, vol. I. p. 203. 

In his account of a bass relief, descriptive of a sacrifice to the 
Sun, discovered by M. Savary 1 upon a rock near the town of 
Labran in Egypt, he informs us that before the divine object were 
three wood piles, sustained by seven vases with handles bearing 
slain lambs. And M. Montfaucon in his Antiquities mentions an 
image' of Mithras, near which were seven altars, flaming to the ho- 
nor of that deity. It should be observed, that the suo was wor- 
shipped by the Persians under the name of Mithras, and by the 
Phoenicians under the name of Baal. 

E. S. 


A Passage in .Cicero’s Cato Major illustrated. 


“ Omtiino canorutn illud in voce splendescit etiaini 
nescio quo pacto, in senectute.” Ctc.Ae Senect . c.9. 

The only notes upon this passage in J. G. Graevius's excellent 
edition, published at Aftisterdam in HiSB. 8vo., are these. “ Cano* 
rum illud in voce — De quo Cic. S.deOrat. Est autern in di- 
cendo etiam quidam can l us ohscurior , non hie e Phrygia et Curia 
Jihciorum epi togas , pu’rte cunt hum ; sed Hie, quem signijicat De- 
mosthenes erAZscluue$i cum alter a/teri objicit vocis flex tones* 
J. (J.Graevius. “ Quinctiliauus, ubi de pronuntiatione agit, dicit 
vocis naturam spectaii quantitate et qualitate. Quantitas est sim- 
plicitas ; in summa cnim grauclis, aut exigua est. Qualitas magi* 
varia est: iiam est aut Candida, aut i'usca ; et plena, et exsilis; et 


1 Si* vary’s Letters, vol. i. p. 448. 
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letiis ct aspera; jet contrarta, et fusa ; et dura, eTt flexibilis; et 
dura, et obtusa* Canorura vocem claram ; darior enim turn fit, 
cum obtu«a xplendcscit.*' Aldu^ Mauritius. 

♦ ,1. C T. Emesti, in the Let. Technolog . Lat. Rhetor . Lips. 
1797? £vo. p. 4fi. f thus explains canorum: u Vox canora maxime 
in virtute ponitur, oratorisque perfect! propria dicitur a rhetonbus, 
qui et canornm oratorem laudaut, ubi de priest anti voce et actJone 
seiino est. $ic Cic. Or. 3,7* in Carbone profiuens quiddam 
et canorum laudat, quorum illud ad ex'pedunm uuavemque 
oratioms copiam, hoc ad coticinnitatis earn suavitatem pertinere 

• videtur, qua? cum proiumtiimdi modulandtque jucunda varietaic 
coujtiucta sit. Vid. Prut. 88 et 92 . ubi, ctun coucursus hommum 
forique slrenitus dicunlur desiderare canornm oratorem, pa let mag- 
imtn vocis clatitatcm intclligi, quae uuIlo strepitu obruatur, sed eum 
ppuetrct dt mu vi superet. Sic Spartianus Pesoennium Nigrum 
ita cuvorcc voeis fuisse dicit, ut incampo loqueus per milie passu* 
audiretur. Kmtnvero idem Cicero vocem cUnouim ( Offic . 3. 3 3. 
7.) ita commcniorut, lit id vitio esse vidcatur. Ibi de Catulis, 
& hit content tone vox 7iec languens, nec amor a, ubi pro hnnula acce- 
pit f lensingems, recte quidcm, si can turn quendam tremuluni cogi- 
tavit et finna intentione carenteni, ut est apud Quintil. n. 3.55, 
Non dubito illorum verborum eundem sensum esse, qui Cassiodori 
Lib: tie A hirn a, ubi desorihcns homiuem virtu te et sapientia prsedi- 
tiun, vox ipsa , inquit, medi orris, nec debilis vicino silent io, nec 
robustu c/amore dilatato . Quanivis in loco Cicerouis illud etiain 
vocis vitimn cogitan velim, quo ille propter modulutiouis affcrta- 
tionem, ad mullein qttemhm caniuni accedit. vid. qua? ad \oc. 
Co ulus diximus. Ceterum in canoro ve teres non solum pricstan- 
tiani et splendidam claritatem, sed et sunvitatem et elegantiam 
auribus jucundain cogitasse, patere videtur e\ Horat. Art. Poet . 
32]. ubi nnga eanoric dicunlur versus, non rebus ac sentennis, sed 
»olis clbeutionia ornameiitis, numero, concmuilate etc. excel leu tes : 
cf. Cresoll. Par all. Lib. 3* p* 484.*' 

That canorum in the passage of Cicero de Senectute means, not 
<e iTUignam vocis cluiitutem,' but “ suavitatem et elegantiam,” is ap~ 
parent from the context, and scope of the p^sage — *• Orator metuo 
,ne langi'kscat iu senectute; est enim munus ejus non ingenii 
solum, sed lati-.hvm tliani et \ irium. Omnino canorum illud 
in voce jqdendescit etiam uescio quo pacto m senectnte : quod 
equidem adhuc uou am isi, et videlis annus : sed ta men est or. co- 
ni’ s s t H mo s e n t s nriKTi’s. k r ii i: missus, fttcitque perMepe 
ipsa sibi audientiam diserti senis ccmta et mu is ouatio.’ # 

* As to splcndescit, Cicero does not appear auv where else to use 
the verb sp/uidest w in this sense. Nizolius quotes this passage, 
and the following from the preface to the Patadoxa — fi Nihil est 
tam'hduulum, turn iucultum, quod pon splendent at orationc } et tan- 
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quam excolatur.” But here it cannot escape the readerVsagacity 
that the words splertdescat oratione are not used in the same sense, 
in which we have “ canorum illud in voce splendescit. ” I have 
examined the dictionaries of Basil Faber, of J. M. Gesner, and of 
iEgidius Forcellimis, or Jacobus Facciolati, both under canorum, 
and under splendescere, and they have no remarks upon this pas- 
sage in the Cato Majyr, nor do they cite any similar use of splen- 
descere from any other writer. But A otpurpo; in Greek is applied 
to the voice, and w lien it is so applied, it seerfls always to denote 
loudness and distinctness. 

1 timltW, in the lwler Demosthenes Grtrcitatis, Reiske notices 
these passages, hot) tov /SijStstfpJyov uvtw fiiov cturlxct ty fxu\ Igei A a/x- 
irgx t p Again, rtva $€ (pijsyyscrlhxt pLeyitrTOV dtTrdtvrm, not) <rot<f >€ - 

G7U7 av shrew o,ri jSciyAo/To, A ap,irgSt tv) <pa>vr> : A\<?y\vr\v oK* on tovtov!. 
Both occur in the tt eg) irct.pQL'nqscrfi. p. 403. I. If), and p. 40.). I. 1(5. 
Tims we have in J. C. T. Ernesti’s her. Technolog . Ur. Rhetor . 
(Lips. 1705. 8vo. p. 194.:) “AufMrgoQwvlot, clara, son ora vox. Phot. 
Bibl. c. 26 * 5 . p. 1474. Oppositum est to icr^votp amv. vid. Plutarch. 
Vil. Dec. Rhet. in bocrate , cui eodern sensu PlnJostralus Soph. p. 
504 to eAAi7 rsj too Q>$eyp.otTo$ tribuit. vid. voc. A svxie;. Splendurent 
rods, fortasse ex eadem rnetaphora commemorat Cicero Brut. 7 L* 
Sicet Plin. I. CO. (>. s. 21. de porro, l oci splcndurem offer t. Cl.Cie- 
soll. Vac. Ant. 1. 3. p. 482. Polybius 1. t. p. 63. ougiog kol) Aa/ x- 
Kgoc avifxog. Ueopon. I. 12. I5.S<« to too; 'Er^a-iag uv ifiuvg hapyrgout 
hnTTVvj'rati ttgAuv %gav av : ubi J. N. Niclas: " Aotixitgo) av;p.oi 
Atticis sunt Jbrtes, magna vi a/ifjuo incumbentes : vid. Uorvill. ad 
Charit. p. I 14. ac mox Inc n. 84. vvsvcroutn £s x.ou f Err)(riui hapirpwg, 
et 38. ev ru> 'iupi ‘nVtQvnv uvsfjMi Zeftjgoi hotpurgol” 

But Aristotle Voet. 24. uses A ot^pot A s&i$ lor dict.io ornata , as we 
ujse splendid diction , and the Greek rhetoricians in the same sense 
use hot(x7rga voTypara, Kap.ncg otijs A (you. 

In the sense of splendid diction Photius, Bibl . Cod. 6. de Gregor. 
Nyss. beautifuljy says, tt}v Qpdariv hapw go$, xa) yfiovyg oktjv a^wTatJaw. 
It is however to be remarked that Sophocles m ihe Chid. Ti/r. 48 1, 
ed. Sophoc. Eton. 1736. p.32. uses the verb as applied to the 
voice. 

sAccjM.^'l y*§ too vapdevTog 
ipTlmg QotviiTa 
$otp.a n&gvot<rov, 

«, tov Sh j\ov aviigot 7r:/vr’ lyV'Vfiv. 

Here the Scholia substitute stirjhuxre as a gloss to explain 
clumsily enough. But it is here equivalent to came forth, issued 
forth, the oracle commanded, &c. The passages of Pliny and 
Ciceru (in Bruto) referred to above by Ernes ti, are quoted by 
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.ForceUinus, and decidedly mean “ claritas/' “ Splendor voris” 
.fays Force!) intis, “ cat claritas et cauora suavitas. Cic. in Bruto , 
. c. ()S. ct 71. Actio cjus hahebat et in vocc magnum spkndorcm, 
et in motu surnmam dignitatem . Plin. 1. 20. c.fi. Porrum 

teeth am voci sjdeudorem adjert , xxdctiget t$v aeryfllav, inquit Dios- 
«or. I. ii. c. 179/' 

But in tin* passage, which wo are discussing;, spkndescit does not 
m#£m claritas , and this is apparAit from the context (as I observed 
above with i c'spt e^ to canomm,) for Cicero indirectly explains his 
Centrum HI ad in voce splendescit by senna quietus et re/nissus, and 
eomta et mitis ninth, and these words arc incompatible with the 
aensp of €t claritas” as applied to envoi um, or to spfendesciL 
u Oinmuo,” says lie, “ variorum illud in voce splcudescit etium, 
weseioquo pacto, in seuectute ; quod equidem adhuc non umisi, et 
tidetis annus: sod tauten est dccorns sen/io f>enis> quietus et remissus, 
facitqnc perstepe ipsa sibi nudientiani discrli suns cvmta ct mi [is 

As to nrs< ii) quo pneto , that implies no doubt of the fact, but 
merely states that the at'*.* is so some box' or other, and the phrase 
somehow or other as used by ns sometimes implies that we are igno- 
rant of the cause, and sometimes implies simply that we really be- 
lieve the ca*e to be so, but do not choose to give to ours vises the 
trouble of thinking how it comes to pass, and in this latter, sense I 
understand the nescio quo pneto in the passage under consideration. 

The following translation, or paraplna.se, of the passage has been 
proposed: tv Omvino, * to speak generally,’ variorum illud , ‘ that 
musical sweetness, which we so much admire in the voice,’ vescio 
quo pacto, ( a thing I cannot account for,’ sp/cndtoci? eliurn, * be- 
comes even moi e clear and more dignified,* in seuectute, in c old age.”'* 

Prom what I lnve said above the reader will infer that F under- 
stand spinal vseit to mean neither u claritas,” nor t€ suavitas,” (for 
“ suaviias” is meant by variorum ,) but Cato means to say that. 

' Canorum illud c continues ,’ 1 exists* in old nge : splen desert is only a 
strong and vivid expression, and is used shriply for est, inest, manet, 
or sortie analogous veib, as in the passageof Sophocles quotedabove. 
ikatp^ie signifies f the oracle declared, commanded, chargqfi,’ or some 
other analogous idga. The force of the sentence is in etiam — 
Edam in senectute , ' even m old age/ Cato did not mean to say 
$iat canorum illud is a necessary concomitant of every voice in old 
‘age, but that, where this quality of the voice ever exists in youth , it 
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is not N f.c pss ARI \ r lost in old ght be supposed, aqd he 

seems to intimate that old age rather mellows than destroys it, and 
he quotes himself as a living example of the truth of the remark — 
4C Omuino canorum illud splemlesuf edam, ncscio quo parto, in 
senectute; quod e.quidrni ad hue non amid, ct videtis annus* But 
the u principal doubt about the justness of* the translation or para- 
phrase mentioned abqve arises from hence : that experience doe# 
not seem to confirm the truth of Cicero’s obseivation.” But [ have" 
already answered this remark by saying that Cato does not say that 
4 old age necessarily mellows the voice, and attunes it to harmony/ 
but lie intimates that, where there has ever in early life existed any- 
thing of a mellow and harmonious voice, it is not necessarily lost in 
old age, however much the tc lutera et vires” may fail. The mis- 
conception appears to be in supposing that Cato meant, to say that 
this musical property of the voice is its necessary concomitant in old 
age, which is so far from being true in point of fact, that old age 
gives to some voices harsh and disagreeable tones ; and this, as I 
suppose, is what is intended by the words that “ experience doe* 
not confirm the truth of Cicero a observation.” 

Hatton , April 2, 1814. IL IhUiKETt . 


ANSWER 

To Mr. Bellamy a Essay on the Hebrew Points , and on 
the Integrity of the Hebrew Text, 

No. in . — Continued from No. XXI. p. 118. 


T think that we may esteem it very probable, that a MS., writ- 
ten in the Rabbinical character, nmM, generally speaking, have 
bfen transcribed by a Jew : and* if ties be admitted as a satisfac- 
tory evidence pf their origin, we shall smoii find a great number of 
our MSS. to be really Jewish; beside many olhu^ of which we 
can ascertain the proper classifies lion by tlmir hlstoi y. 

Another and much stronger prool of the lamily to which a MS. 
belongs may be discovered generally, in the date. When the date 
is given according to the Jewish calculation, it may, 1 should con- 
ceive, be safely referred to the Jewish class, —There is stdi another 
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evidence respecting a MS.; namely, the Masota . Where the 
3Maso»u t- wntten in the margin, there surely can be no doubt 
tliai i!n* copy containing it is a genuine copy : and this will go far 
to piovfe the aut? mticity of most of the MSS. collated by Dr. 
Kenuicott. It is a curious fact that his Cod, 28., which has a 
double Latin veiston, and the Lord’s prayer, twice written in 
ilebrt w at the end, and which there is reason to believe was 
tran&< ubed J>y some Christian, or, perhaps, .some converted Jew, 
- has neithei date nor Masora. 

1 have not insisted upon the Codices Hebnro- Latini, because 
it iynol exactly known what they really are : that the greater part of 
Dr. Kennicott’s collection, however, are genuine copies, there 
cannot be a moments doubt. Many of them carry with them 
a Certificate of their birth. For example, Cod. 76. “ scriplus 
fait a Rabbi Mtnahim in usum Rab. HD^W'lWnpn D OpT ex 
Grenoble, in civitalc S. A mould , A. M. 50 66. — A. C. 1296 / In 
( \j(L 8J), ** constat Colophon lineL 14. senptis rifthtmcc ; et 
linctr 8. Liltimiu dant acrostic P nomen Si ribtc r nn 2pT qm codi- 
cem vcl punctavit, vel perfecit. % — There is one MS. inoie to 
which 1 shall particularly call the reader’s attention ; Dr. Kcnm- 
cott’s Cod. 99-, of w hich he gives the following account : “parum 
adest Masora*. Libii 3 poctici scribuntur hemistich ; at, ordme 
forsnn singular!, exaratur Ruth inter Psa/nios et Jobum. Codex 
nosier, ctsinoii inter antiquos numcrandus, argutias Masoreticas de 
lileris minusculis, &c. (Gen. ii. 4. ; xxiii. 2. Sec.) sa*pius corrigit ; 
et plurinms voces abnormes emendat : ut bis in C»en. # xviii. 24. 

< t D'pHSH. Dicitur in line, codicem scriplum esse a 
Jacobo ben litib. Joseph i de Riphutlo, pro R. lsaaco ben R. 
Juda dc Tho/osa, kic Salwna, an. mundi 5145: i. e. an. Christ! 
JU385. Hswc descriptio nunc paginain exoruat titularem; et hac 
pagina aversfl* legitur codicis hujus ft 1st arid, a testibus 5 compro- 
bata. Affiiinat Titulus — Cod teem kune esse sanctissima Iheroso - 
ft/morum ere it at is fy”vgog<je dicatum et consecration. Affinnat 
insuper ht form — quod Ttirccc , depreedatu St/ttagoga Jerusalem, 
co (/nod ivjehx nut in Judaorutn argentum sibi imposition exsol - 
rvre potis Inuabpuuiiuuti fuaat, sacrum htinc li b rum to major i 
ab&tuleruut uriditafe, <jno major! rupiditute Judai retineie cona- 
hanhtr, ah pietinsissimum Thesauri sui supe/lcctilon” * It Dr. 
Kenntc oil’s catalogue theie are a great number of Jewish copies, 
which I now enumerate. They are numbered as follows : 376, 
377, 37!/, 380, 381, 387, 388, 408, 40(), 410, 41 1, 412, 413, 

4 14, 4 13, 410, 423. 424, 425, 426, 427, 428, 522, 523, 524, 540, 
547, 554. (belonging to the public library of the Jews at Mantua :) 


1 JDis&ert. Gen. p. 77. 


a Ibid. p. 79. 


3 Ibid. pp. 79—80. 
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556, 559, 561, *570, 571, 572, 573, 574, 575, 678, 579, 580, 581, 
58-2 583, 584, 585, 586, 636, 6.37, 638 > 639, 640, 641, 642, Uf3, 
668. (belougs to the Chinese Jews :) 67 1 - A. B, C. D. E. (five 
rolls, each containing the Pentateuch, belonging to the Synagogue 
in Duke’s Place :) 672. A. B. C. (three rolls, each containing the 
Pentateuch, belonging to the Synagogue at Bevis Marks.) Pour- 
tecn of these, vi?. 377, 379, 423,' 425, 428, 546, 570, 571, 574, 
636, 637, 638, 639, 642. read TTDTT PS. xvi. 10 : to these must 
be added 2. and 99? five only read *^vpDn » via. 409,410,523, 
572, 579: 575 was not collated in the Psalms; and the other MSS. 
mentioned, do not contain the Psalms. — Out of 272 copies «>i- 
lated either in whole or in part, 180 have "fTOn in the text ; 
among these authorities is the Talmud of Babylon, which twice 
quotes Ps. xvi. 10. and in both citations, * in all the editions reads 
TTPH: and also the Kfri printed in V under- Hooght’s Bible : (i64 
should be reckoned as more than one authority, because it con- 
sists entirely of variations quoted by Houbigant “ ex codtcibus 
non descriptis.’* ''JTDn was originally the reading of three copies, 
which have since been altered, and is now the marginal reading of 
four authorities. 

This, I thmk r affords strong evidence, that Jewish, and therefore 
genuine, copies still exist ; and it is equally true that these copies 
b\ no means agree among themselves. — Hence, therefore, Mr. 
B.\s assertion, that, on examining u the authorised copies in use 
among the Jews, which have been handed down to them from 
the time of their dispersioh,” we shall " find that they all agree ; 
there are no different readings, consequently they must be the 
same as the autograph of Moses, evidently is incorrect : and 
thus both his principal reasons for believiug in the integrity of the 
Hebrew text fall together, 

It is also true that the Rabbinical writings frequently supply us 
with various readings. — Let us compare a few citations from 6.50, 
B. (the Babylonish Talmud,) with the text of Vander-iiooght, 


Vander-Hooght's edit . Talmud . 

Ps, xy. 1. VJ 

xvi. 10. inn vb inn nVi 

TPDn TTori 


1 “ DeCodice 569. a^it ih Dissertationo MSta Jacob Saruval , duel us Judaeus 
Mautuanus; qui di^ertis veibis ait, Vuuttalnn Itrtiom s t in MStv. ma#n» 
numcro reptrintdunt , ex consensu, rum auUqms versionibus dijudicundam 
ess**.” Keniiicott Desert. Gen. p. tu 5 . 

1 Talmud, liab. T. ii. tract. Erubin . fol. 19. Tom. iii. tract. Coma. fbl. 87. 

2 CUm, Jourti . JNo. xviu. p. 407. 
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¥ Qtider-IJ ooght* s Edit . 

5Pi. xvi, 11. JW 

xvii. 14. 
xxtv. 6. mm 

xxsi. 6. n/rra 

xxxv. 15. "/tTP NS 
xxxix. 13. first 

f*liv. io. wtanu JWW !)» 

— 24. 

xlvii. 7- 

— 8. bo 

xlix. 15. DTin 
li. (>. *OT9W3 
ixv. 1 1. mab/i 

mm v. 

Ixviii. 13. 
lxxii. 17- T^' 

— is. ntyj? 

rmbta 

Ixxiv. 4. two 

— n. ipn 


Talmud. 

omitted; all other authorities 
retain i{. 

1TO 

/inB with many other authori- 
ties. 

omitted. 

'imi! dv 6 k swk 

fi50 n.{./ ermaUm Talmud) 
'QVbvb 050 B. alone 

anany other authorities. 
DTW many authorities. 

task# 

’Ob/1 050 11. 

njTn3 many authorities. 

w * * 

iw 

rutoy 

rvtrra mabsU 
- two 
Vn 


On the subject of the Talmudic readings, l shall only further 
produce the opinion of Dr. Gill, by whom they were examined. 
Ije had t’or^ply said that the Talriuidirnl variations were few in 
Dumber, but after having collated them he changed Ins opinion and 
confessed Iih mistake, u Jam retradandum erit , tjuixl rgmuet 
ipse afjirmaviy ct alii ante vie , i nimirutn, vel liullas vel perpaaeas 
reperiii validates a textu vulgato, m Talmnde hiuc ilhnc allegatis ; 
ct baser milling, saltern levis esse moment!: ’ yuum constat ex puccc- 
dead cotlntihuc, discrepantias ewe (an turn nonjnitle," 1 

It is. certain, also, that vaiious readings were occasionally col- 
lected by the Jews themselves. Rabbi Lien Chaim, in the preface 
to the great Rabbinical Bible printed at Venice by Bom berg,, 
has tlfcse words: 44 Viri Synagogue mngme invenertmt libros inter 


' Apud Rcnnicotf, Dissert . Cat, {>. 16. 
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pe diffirre . ct in loco, ubi mvenerunt dubilationetn et confusionem* 
adscubebant uuum, sui non punctabant ; vcl adscnbebant margin*, 
sed mm in te\tu , qun fuerunt dubn de eo quod mvenenmt.”* 

Scd missa lun jauamus 

YV\ jest the argument on oihtr giouuds — 'Hie text of the New 
'ltstamciit certainly in far lemoved tiom a state of absolute m- 
te^ntv ot peikction To go no farthet, we have a most eon- 
miu ina proof of tlm in the cast of the eontioverted verse, I John 
\ 7 It is not m\ intention to enter again into the me i its of that 
quest mi , but 1 may letnuk, tint, whichever side of the que^on 
b< liuf, ^till a coiiupuon must some w hoe < xist It the text 
be gemun , it must follow that all the and versions must 

be coiiupted, because m those it is omitted it it be spu- 
rious, the punted editions must be interpolated, because m 
them it is contained Fioin one of these inferences tlieie is wo 
j>o sihh nay ot cs< aping* and llitn a second inquiry is to be 
in <h why should either the MS. oj the punted be peimitted 
to b« coiiupted < ltlicr bv omission or addition i Neither does the 
cpu«diou ^top lure Both the Jewish md Christian S< upturns aie 
imd > ibti dly i-ucicd , md having been botli “ given by inspiration 
of (iot, are equally entitled to his nmaiulous and divine pro- 
tection liow happens it, then, that they are not both placed 
upon the same tooting? Why should one be committed to the 
< uc of Man, while the oilier is retained under the more immediate 
guild of fit util' 1 Why should that protection be withheld fiorn 
the liptuus of the ( hnstian, that is so liberally granted to those 
of the Most* covenant? and whv should (jiod have so visibly 
witched over the icvelutum of hi9 inspired prophet, while he 
‘'reins not to have guarded the gospel of Ins Son ? 

These arc all obvious and fair questions . ilor is the answer to 
tin n v c l y easy, while we defend the mteguty of the Hebrew text: 
wlun we yield tint, every thing becomes easy, all difficulties 
vmish, and all lnconsi dencita disappear Nor need we fear that 
wc li\ open too vvult a door to mfnlchtv the doUnnal integrity 
oi tlm text will siil 1 remain, though the hlaal mtegi Jty piay be 
ante nahlc. It is mortlv the dot li mil mteguty of which we stand 
in net il if wt show, asweceitunK can do, that with legal d to 
doc tune, the ttxt is precisely in the som state as when delivered 
by Moses or by Chust, wc still have suHuuut giound on which to 
prove the divine origin of our faith All genuine parts of Scup- 
turc are retained m a number of c opu s fully suffic rent to prove 
them so and when a pusi n e is dt ‘-titau of such support, it does 
not In come unreasonibJc to con idu it as spuiious Nor can 
the rejection of a passage evci militate against the 1 doctrine it 


1 RaV I>n Chaim in Fr it a A > Krnnicott Dascrt Gen p 10 

NO Will. (IJi. VOL XII. F 
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contains; for the wisdom of the Almighty has ever ordained 
that no doctrine essential to salvation should ever rest upon a 
single passage. Even if 1 John v. 7, be spurious, the doctrine of 
the Trinity remains undimimshed in strength ; because it is une- 
quivocally declared in so many Texts, and may be logically de- 
duced from so many more, that the .addition or omission of the 
passage will make as little difference in the Trinitarian controversy, 
as would a single drop of water, taken ft om, or added to, the 
waves of the ocean. 

l ; or my own part, 1 may be permitted to sav, that I regard the 
corruption of the text as one of the strongest arguments for the 
truth and divine inspiration of the Scriptures. This may, at the 
first view, seem a paradox ; but it appears on a second and more 
deliberate examination to be founded in fair reasoning. It is ap- 
parently conceded on both sides, that, whatever may be the state 
of the Hebrew Text in a literal point of view, it is certainly en- 
tirely pure as fajr as relates to matters of faith, and instructions in 
morality : if then, it be still perfect in this sense, while it is 
corrupt in the other, it will surely follow, that by some providen- 
tial care the doctrine has been preserved, while the other parts 
have remained in the care of men: and it will easily be gi anted 
that this care would not have been extended to it had it been an un- 
hallowed imposition on the woild. 

It is now' high time that 1 should conclude : but before 1 
close my letter, I request Mr. B. to believe that I entertain 
a sincere respect for the rectitude of his intentions, and that 
on the main point, the truth and divine authority of the 
Bible, 1 cordially agree with him : and should it be attacked, he 
will find many abler assistants in defending it, but can never have 
a more zealous and sincere coadjutor. 11 ow far 1 have succeeded 
in defending Dr. Kennicott’s side of the question must be left to 
your judgment and that of your readers : but that the integrity of 
the text must be proved by other arguments than those which 
Mr. B. has made use of, seems very plain. Had it been pro- 
bable that any others of your correspondents would have taken 
the trouble to address you upon Mr. J3.’s article, you would not 
have been troubled with these remarks. u Quemvis — hoc mallem 
tie iis, qui essent idonoi, suscipere, quam me ; me, ut mallem, 
quam ucininem.” [Cicero, Qrat. in Q, Caciiiiun. .v. 5 

Aug. 12, 1814.' M. 

P. S. 1 wish to add a few particulars respecting a Masoretical 
edition to which 1 have already alluded; but which it would then 
have been foreign to my purpose particularly to mention. This 
edition is denoted in Kcunicott s work, by £200. " It was printed at 
JVlautua, 1743— -3744, and is generally known by the name 
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'!£> /ITOb : and although the text for the most part agrees with that 
of the other editions, u comprehcndit — vatias lectiones supra 
2000, corrogatas ex MSlis et ediit. impressis, a Judaeo eruditis- 
simo, iiomiue Jedidiah Solomon, Menorzi seu ex fatuilni Norzi” 
Dissert. Gen. p. 27 • in the preface a pathetic account is given 
of the difficulties under which the Jews at present labor ; u nec 
minima datur luctus hujus causa, qu6d, sacri eorum libri niultS. 
aclinic egeant cmendatioue, qiiam tanien facile uancfsci non 
possint.” D /ssert. Gen. p. 27. — u desol at us est (minis pi us et con- 
steniatus ; dam intelligit , quod a bier it manus f et ekrohes ^lv h- 
T ip Lie ati sint . nec est cuiquum cur a cqrdique , ut eito ajforat 
medicamenta. (lids restituet decus'f — (Inis eollocabit nobis 
signa in Uteris ? (litis ejiciet raphanos et spinas l Qtiis duhit ut 
conscribantur voces et signantur , secundum emendationcm in libris 
per) relist” 1 There are also many parts in which the multitude of 
various readings greatly perplexes the author : he remarks on 
Prov. vii, 2b. m the following manner: “ Erravit cor meum , 
horror eonfudit me ; quum xiderem rnultiludinem variantium, 
qu(c ccciderunt in libros l O nines nos tanquum uves er ramus ; 
quill bet ad mini suum respin t : neque est qui dveet cognUionrm, 
et judicat secundum nor mam. Is. liv. 1. Ego autem sedeo dcso- 
latus ; quum video rnult.it udinem diver sit at uni, qiuv ceciderunt in 
libros : et vulde malum hoc wiki j actum videtur. Quia singulis 
diebus continuantur , et multiplicantur ; et editores eunt obscurati, 
neque lux est eis : neque est qui indagat , neque est qui quant 
cessationem hujus divcrsitatis ! ” On Zach. xi. 5. he has the fol- 
lowing note: “ Diversitates multas vidi in aim libris, el hurum 
t cedi am me cepit : quare abscondidi J'acietn mearnab illis” He 
goes still farther in a note on 2 Kings xviii. 2Q. : u Libri, in qui - 
bus s enptum HVJ, sequuntur fiiios Iiabi/lonis ; sed secundum 
fib os terra Israelis (qui bus nos inuitimur m varietal i bus Biblio- 
rum) srribi/ur VTO • (lids potest emendare /quod pervf. in 
RIJNT SCKIB^E, et T Y l*OG It A PH t, Cl DlEliUS ANTI^UIS? — 
Ecce nos pa/p antes tanquum eccei in ohscuritate diverdtat um ; 
nee prosperam fucimus xiam nostrum, ad inveniendum d> ‘side ri um 
nostrum . In tribus libris antiquis impressis sic, HVO si cut invent 
in uno eonecto AlSto liispunieo: at in alio MSto 1TD Ciijus 
tame a in margine notauir , alia cxemplaiia habere H'D. — Non est 
in potentate med decider e. Dens auferat l me bras nostras ; at 
oeuh cm ovum , ealigine et frnebns obdnrtt , iideunt .” x — In quoting 
the notes of this edition, Dr. h. maiLs them by 300 : when he 
cites the text, he makes use of the maik *100. T, Let us now 
extract a few of the principal readings of this edition, and occa- 
sionally compare them with oilier Jewish copies. 


1 .1. S. Alcnor/i m iTufat. ad /TTM <'V . Keunicett. Dissert. Gen. ]>, 27. 

* Ibid. 
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Text of Vapder Huoght. Cod. 300. Readings of other Copies* 


i.i. 1. 31W031 

atnoai-T.a 99. 

v. 6 *?3 mm 


73 nxmo no b 650 h. 

— 8. im 

Tma 


vii. 5. '0^10 

'oVlKl T. 

«■ 99 . 

viii. 3. D’pJ'l 

D'piVI 

99. 

ix. j . mo ^ 

maty 

• 

— is. mrr 

rran r. 

2:99. 

5. 13TT 

V3TT 

2. 09. 650 Ji. 

— 9. 

ejonb 

2- 99- • 

xi. 1. UTD 


'TO 650 B. 

xv. i . mm 


omitted in 650 B. 

>0 

'01 

6,50 B. 

xvi. 10, tfS 


2. 650 B. 

• ttwi 


TTDn 2 . yy. 650 B. with 



many others. 

xvii. 5. nWM 


0. 

— i4. -p-an 


■p®n OoO B. 


It is but fair to acknowledge that the edition in question ap- 
pears to be more unprolific in various readings in the Psalms, 
than in the other parts of Scripture; but I select the tally 
Psalms chiefly for the sake of giving more of the Talmudical 
readings, than I could do in the body of my letter. 


On the different Latin Poetic at. expressions to raider 
^ English verb to kun. 


It is well known that some of the greatest poets have been in the 
habit of writing their verses in several different ways, before they 
could express themselves in such a manner as to meet with their 
own apptohatiou. The rough copy of Pope’s Homer, now de- 
posited in the British Museum, affords an unequivocal proof of 
this circumstance. Virgil is reported to have sometimes written a 
great number of verses, which, on correction, he afterwards reduced 
to few; but this may perhaps mean nothing more than the differ- 
ent forms of expressing the same ideas, from which he particularly 
selected those w hich appeared to be the most felicitous, appropriate, 
and elegant, llis poems afford internal evidence of unviearied 
labor and application. They are the most correct, and the most 
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artificial, perhaps, in any language, and exclusively 6f the matter 
which I am not now to consider, the perfection of the numbers in 
such, that they never could have been the extemporaneous and un- 
revised effusions of even the highest and most extraordinary gifts 
of the human intellect. I appeal to any scholar of taste, if oil 
reading Virgil for the hundredth time, he will not still discover 
something new ; some of those very minute and critical points both 
in the matter and tlfe* style, which will then excite his admiration. 

J have also seen some variations of the Italian poems of Petrarch, 
in which matiy of the lines seem to have been originally exposed 
in several different ways. The versification of that poet ranks as 
high in Italian, as that of Virgil in Latin* Their numbers are in- 
deed the standards of perfection in their respective languages, a 
characteristic for which those poets w ere undoubtedly indebted to 
their taste, their accuracy, their skill, and their application. Indeed I 
believe thatif we could trace the private literary history of every other 
poet, we should find his case to have been the same, and that his 
most beautiful passages were precisely those whic h he had re-written 
the oftenest, and which had cost him the most pains in revision. 

The poetical spirit of ideas is the exclusive gift of nature, and 
therefore unattainable by art; but tile excellence of metrical com- 
binations is the result of skill and copiousness of diction. Hence 
poets have generally chosen that particular language, in which they 
could most easily, and most fully, express their own sentiments. 
The copiousness of every dialect is not, however, the same , and 
there are sometimes defects against which neither art nor genius 
can afford an adequate remedy. But the Latin, from which 1 anl 
going to give an instance, does not labor under any such disad- 
vantages. Its copiousness is immense, and a real scholar can never 
be at a loss in it for suitable expressions. 1 am an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Roman muse, but I trust that it is an attachment 
founded on her intrinsic merit.* I had lately .occasion to turu the 
following English words into a Latin distich — A spirited horse 
runs. Of course the thought consists of three distinct ideas,— 
horse — spirited — and naming . 

Jnsigni captus merit® dulcedine palm® J 
Ln ! fcstinat ovans | pjulverulentus equus. 

I w as not pleased with the w'ay in which, at first, I versified the 
last idea, and which is included in the first hemistich of the second 
line. I tried again, I was not satisfied, and i made the hemistich a 
third time. 

My theory is, that the poet should go on versifying the same 
thing over again, until he has produced something good; and hence 
a thought struck me to make an experiment on the copiousness of 
poetical Latin expressions, and to ascertain in how many various 
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ways the action of running might be described in the first penthe- 
inirner, without altering the former verse, or die conclusion of the 
distich. Great and extensive as arc. the resources of Latin phra- 
seology, I was astonished at the result. My success exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations, and it filled me with admiration, that 
without seeking for any uncommon expressions, exerting any par- 
ticular labor, or even materially departing from the meaning of 
to mu, 1 found that in about an hour 1 had translated it in poetical 
l^atin, in nearly forty different ways. Encouraged by this unex- 
peejj-d success, I have since seriously endeavoured to carry it on still 
further, and 1 have now to offer considerably above one hundred 
variations of the same meauing. r lhc subject, however, is not ex- 
hausted, and such is the superabundance of the Latin idiom, that 
it is impossible to say to what an extent the expression might not 
be still modified. 

It is an indispensable qualification to become a good Latin 
pod, \ » be an elegant scholar, and a tnan^qf genius; and it is, there- 
fore?, an accomplishment which can lie possessed but by Jew. But 
this great variety of diction, while it perplexes and even misleads 
the unlearned, affords an incalculable assistance to the skilful versi- 
fier. What cannot come into metre, in one way, will come m 
another. The facility, which in a few instances has been acquired 
in writing Latin verse, is amazing, and there have been poisons who 
could compose in it nearly as fast as they could have done in Latin 
prose. Such a facility is the necessary consequence of Inning a 
great variety of expressions at command; and hence it has been 
generally acknow ledged, that supposing an equal skill in Englnh 
and Latin versification, that of the former is the moie difficult. 

Vida observes that the poverty of the Latin language, of which 
Lucretius complained, had long ceased to exist. I am doubt- 
ful whether any other language could be found, in which the same 
idea could be cxpiessed under so many different forms. In Greek, 
on account of its copiousness, it might peihaps bo done. As to 
French, it is the most nnpoetical of all languages. I do not be- 
lieve that there is so much variety in English or in Italian ; and if 
I am not mistaken, there is not either in Spanish or Poiluguese. 

The variations which 1 am going to offer, only affect the former 
part of the second line, in which, for the connexion of the sense, 
the use of a veib is indispensable,’ together with some other woitl 
depending upon it, so as to fill up the hemistich. If it were not 
for this circumstance, the variations' might be still more diversified. 
There is no doubt also that the w hole couplet might be as much 
vaiied in its composition, as the hemistich in question. 

The difficulty which is so often experienced in composing Latin 
yer$e docs not really exist in the thing itself, but in the incapacity 
^f t|ic versifier. Since tins is, therefore, the uatnraJ inference, it 
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not less so on the contrary, that the facility of Latin verse affords 
a most ample encouragement for the excitious of the poet in that 
language. He ought to persevere iu making the same verse over 
again, uutil he has been particularly fortunate in the structure of it ; 
and lie ought also never to overlook one single careless, inelegant, 
vulgar or inappropriate expression. 

This great variety lias also the advantage of enabling persons 
who have but a moderate acquaintance with Latin, to frame tolera- 
ble verses with the assistance of the Gradus. If they know hut the 
common rules of metre, and can remember only a few of those 
numberless expressions, they will be able to make them sea® "to- 
gether into verse, — and that will be suflicient. The greater 
number of Latin verses at this time, (though by the way not the 
best) are those done in schools, sometimes under very indifferent 
masters, and that too only with a view to acquire a knowledge of 
Latin quantity. Considering it, however, as a more scholarlike and 
more elegant exeicise, I would suggest that instead of requiring 
young persons to bring a certain number of verses, they should be 
encouraged to exhibit the same thought so many times versified, 
under a different form and inflection. This would introduce them 
to a more intimate acquaintance with the language, by compelling 
them to think more on their subject, and to take in a wider range 
of expiession. 

Something of the kind, though iu a very imperfect degree, obtains 
in some seminat ies, where the odes of Horace are given as exer- 
cises, to be turned into elegiac verse. 

Jt is, however, unnecessary to give directions, where nature has 
denied the existence ot poetical powers, or where a want of taste 
does not permit them to be called into. action. Nor is that alone 
sufficient. The poet must not be in a state of uncertainty about 
his daily subsistence : he must have leisure, and he must be free from 
all the cruel anxieties of the mind, before he can acquire that total 
abstraction, which is necessary for the cultivation of his favorite 
pursuit. Some of the latter poems of Ovid have been severely 
criticised, as if they betrayed evident marks of carelessness, and as 
if his intellectual powers had been sinking fast into decay; I am 
so far from agreeing in this opinion, that 1 consider the Tristia as 
one of the proudest monuments of human genius. Those elegies, 

1 ow n, might perhaps in several passages have been more correct, 
but taken all together, they still exhibit the wrecks of a mighty 
mind, which it had not been in the power of misfortune and perse- 
cution to overwhelm, and which appears venerable, like a ruined 
edifice, which still raises iis. bold front, as if to attest at once the 
fury and the impotence of the pitiless storm. It is rather astonish- 
ing that the Homan poet, when placed in such circumstances, should 
have been able to write at all, and that that vigor of mind which was 
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Only impaired, should not have been totally extinguished by despair 
and insanity. The Tristia were composed by the poet with the 
view of softening, since he could not forget, the recollections of an 
accumulation of calamities — the loss of his home, his fortune, and 
his friends— those friends whom he complains to have basely for- 
saken him by joining in the cry of persecution, and by trampling 
upon him in the hour of his distress. Still like what is reported 
of the palm tree, he rose superior to the piesstfre which would have 
crushed him to the ground ; and his celebrity has survived, when 
the names of his oppressors are either forgotten, or only remember- 
ed iif execration. 

This is the summary of my reasons for admiring the Tristia ; the 
very same reasons in substance which the poet himself repeatedly 
employs to excuse the inaccuiacies of that work. It is, therefore, 
indispensably necessary, that whoever wishes to cultivate poetry, 
should not only he entirely absorbed in that most delightful of all 
studies, but that his own mind should be free from every kind of 
anxiety; for the contrary instance of Ovid is more to be consider- 
ed ai a singular and uncommon exception, or rather moral pheno- 
menon, than to be expected to bfe found in every individual, who 
is similarly situated. 

Insigni captus merit® dulcedinc palm®, ( Spirited ) 

Eli! festinat ovans (R mis) pulverulentus equus (Horse.) 

V aria: lediones . 

Hinnit ut excurrit pulverulentus equus. — Per campos fertur p. e. 
— Currit rm a super p. e. — It pei; strata vhe p. e. — Fert per rura 
pedes p. e. — Pcrvenit ad inctam p. e. — Sa?pe revisit agi os p. e. — 
En! currit stadio p. e. — CurrerC gaudet agris p. c. — Vix pede 
tangit humum p. e. — Spargit hiimum podibus p. e. — Stare loco 
nescit p. e. — Jam parere negat p. e. — Ore lupos mordet p. e. — 
Fruma indignatur p. e. — Spoute sua fertur p. e. — Rectorem sper- 
nit p. e. — Quain velox agitur p. e. — Ante alios rapitur p. e. — 
Przevertil reliquos p. e. — Non calcaris eget p. e. — Putrc solum 
pulsat p. c. — It rapido cursu p. e. — Non paret domino p. e. — 
Exsupcrat cursu p. e. — It medius turb® p. e. — Non cessurus 
abjt p. e. — Carpere gestit iter p. e. — It quacunque via p. e. — 
Hostes proculcat p. e. — Carpit anhelus iter p. e. — Terga dabit 
nunquam p. e. — Visere rura solet p. e. — Per salebras tendit p. e. — 
Martis amat strepitum p. e. — Carcere primus abit p. e. — Dat 
$e«e comitem p. e. — Fleclitur in gyrum p. e. — Tergo fert equitem 
p.,e. — It citiore gradu p. e. — Pone vol at cursu p. e. — Nil remo- 
ratur iter p. e. — Noluerit vinci p. e. — Carpit iter soli turn p. e. — 
jArdet iuue viam p. e. — Dat volitare jubas p. e. — Turpe putat 
viuci p.e.—Ilaud requiem patitur p.e. — Preterit obstantes p.e. 
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Primus adest cursu p. e. — Gloria fertur equflm p. e.— Curri* 
culo vincit p. e. — Exnltat spatio p. e. — Non segms sequitur p* e.**« 
JEgre lert vinci p. o — A^suescit circo p. e. — Arva videre cupit p.e. 

. — Cuiritat hue lllue p. e — Fxspatiatur agris p. e. — It pede veloci 
p. e. — Festmat canipis p. e. — Colla humore madet p. e. — Festi- 
Hare potest p, c. — ' TiansnisUit cainpos p. e. — In caaipum tendifc 
p. e. — Calce lent terrain p. c. — Spumas oris agit p. e.— Ore 
lelut tatur p. e. — Metre fugit venti p.e. — Turbims instar abit p. e. 

• — Cooitm ad cm sum p. 6. — Siguat huiuum pedibus p. e.— 
Sigua pultun figit p.e. — Vix gramen tangit p.e. — Vfcrbere^non 
ugitur p. e. — \ imquam * detent e — Hmc vnes sumit p.*. — 

i )ie liemtns j >i <>| l 1 it p. e. — Ocyus ire solet p. e. — Attingit 
nietnm p. e. — JDeciirrit spatiurn p. e — Egreditur castris p. e,— 
Inscquitur lepoies p.e. — Fulmina Martis amat p.e.— Propter iter 
&ud \i p. e. — Anna ducesque \ehit p. e. — Bella cruenta colit p. e, 
— Solvilurex stabulis p. e. — Etmnel ante alios p. e. — It redit iti 
g) i uin p.e. — Emelitur ncr p.e. — Vonatu assuescit p.e. — Non 
Joimidat iter p. e. — Ambit ceitamen p. e. — Ire per arva petit p. e. 
— Sponte volare solet p. e. — Ocyor evadit p. e. — Assequilar 
pnmos p. e. — Pone alios linqmt p. e. — Fessus abire negat p, e. 
— C\>i ripit mde giadmn p.e. — Primus liabet metam p. e. — *Nescit 
habeie parem p. e. — Exercet cursum p. e. — Nunquam fessus 
erit p. e. — Custodes fallit p. e. — Usque vagatur agns p. e. — 
Past u i hfcta legit p. c. — Centum lustrat agros p. e. — Nescit ubi 
sistat p. e. — It celcrante giadu p. e. — Poscit iter fienntu p. e. 
-Cumt Olympiasm p. e, — Cum domino vincit p.e — Non re- 
lugit campum p. e. — It quo fert animus p. e. — lngemiirat gicssus 
p. e. — Acctluat campo p. e. — Arduus arva quatit p. e. — Noli 
ecssare potest p.e. — Vi tiiagnS. erumpit p.e. — Scepius excuint p.e. 
— Passibus incedit p.e. — Martis it in Campum p.e. — Nititur ire 
foias p. e. — Quam citf> trausit agros p. e. — Inlert sc medium 
p. e. — Ut cursus Herat p. e. — Rursus init campum p. e. — Kura 
smporbus obit p. c. — Contendit cursu p. e. — Certat ovans plausu 
p. e. — Fine coionatur p. e. 

Such aie the variations which are now offered, but which, if it 
should be necessary, might still be extended to an indefinite number. 
That 1 are here one handled and thh tg-three vauous readings 
in addition to the original one, all of winch convey a distinct meau~ 
ing of the running or speed of a horse. 

D . 


Bodmin, Cornwall, March 8th* 1815. 



, Strictures on Mr . BlomfielcTs 

On the WO)'ds <p$opot, 8 lufydslpew, otot^Qopa, xaratpOelpsiv, 
xuTOL<pQopfii, o-vyxoLTOL$$elpsiv, applied ie the Illustration 
of several Passages in the Greek Tragedians, and 
Pi'ose Writers , with Strictures on a Note in Mr* 
Blomeields Edition of the Peks.e of ./Esciiylus. 


uXX' dp.f 'ASrjva$ 7roi$ xur^botgrui trTgarog. 
f « ‘ JEschyfi Pence. 7-C. 

a Jis^Ootproa -Aid. Turn, ct reccntiores. xartfSagrcu Rob. K. ct 
Colb. 1 Nlosq. Vjteb xuTe$ictr*TO M. 1 . Supra 225. 'Sic h pia wAijyij 
xctTBpOagTai TroXtf^ v OA/3o$, 35 1 . ’AW* u>le 6a.ifj.auv tu x art^Uige (rrgonov. 
Infta 735. 7 floe napTirfav Gc* Aac, 7raj xaref5ftgT«i Sop/. Purro ototQie!- 
gsiv in sensu perdnuh non u.mprilm, rum potius signilicct rornim- 
pere, ut in A gam, 93 t. Ilccub. GO I . IlippoL jyi. Bacc/i. 5 18. n 
Blomf. in Gims. 

.Mr. Hlomfield is perfectly accurate in reading jcsmftagran for 
hlQSagratt; and the three passages, which he has quoted from this very 
play, appear decisive. But 1 am far from thinking with him, that 
xctTB^iugrcu is to be prcfeircd to li e<p iagTou, because il cizfyQdpsw in 
sensu perdendi non murpatur, cum potius signified core ampere T 
For we, shall soon see that Er*$0e Igsiv is much more frequently used 
b^ the best writeis in the sense of destruction, than in that of corrup- 
tion. I read xxTB^xgrui for a reason, which is founded upon the 
propriety of language, and whit h reason seems not to have occuried 
to Mr. B., that xtxTct$$clgeiv is employed by the pmest writers to 
denote un'nenal destruction, the destruction not oj individuals , hut 
of whole armies , a whole multitude , a tchote people. So it is em- 
ployed by .Eschylusin the three passages adduced by Mr. 15. from 
this very plav. 

35 1 . \ / W’ (til: IxlfXCtiV Tl$XOLT£<P&eige <T7gGtTQV- 

735. r flle 9r« ( a77^>jv Is A oil; ir a g x«T6(fiajrai log!. 

(225. 'f2$ ev pia TrAjjyjj xaTefSajrai ttoXuj 

In the last passage, the epithet 7roAuj will serve to convince Mr. 
B., that jlvalnlus, even in the metaphorical use of the woui, lias 
retained its proper notion of number or multitude . So too in the 
passage under consideiation. 

clXX* ccuf ’Adrjvaf tt a $ xarepiagrai <r r g ar o g. 

Thus we have in Sophocles (Ed. T. 831. 

r,fxdg 7 rpoSoOvcu xct) xetTa$8stg<xi7ro'XiV. 0 


1 Mr. IS. here gives a wrong reference— foi the passage does not occur in 
no r ha\e L been able to find where it does occur. 




Edition of the Persa. 91 

^Ve have in Euripides, Ion. 1 235. 

XsvartfiQi Si xotrot^doga) \ 

i, e. lapidatio . Here we may retain the proper meaning of the 
word, by understanding death occasioned by a multitude of stones 
pained dorm upon him or them. In the Septuagint translation of the 
Old Testament, the word frequently occurs in this its proper sense. 
Es. xxiv. 1. . Kugioe xuTa±6Aget t^v olx*U|Lcev»jv %\Y}V. 15s. xiii. 5. 

xunx^Sslgut •rfz'Tctv T^v^oixoy/xffVTjv. Gen. v*. 17. iirayoo rov xotTUK\v<rp.bf 
TtoLTu^fiqoa ttoltuv crapxu. 2 JV) acc. v. ]4. oxtoS Si fx,vgtotSe$ xotre^Sug- 
r ( (rav. In Es. xlix. If), egvjfxu <rpu xu) xocre$6xgfJt,evat sc. X u> S iot > 2* aTf ~ 
$5aga ?va denotes complete devastation. Kxod. xviii. 18. *9op5, 
xcat *'pQctgr)<rr l xz) ;!/. x<x) ir*$ b Xab; goto;. See Biel’s Nov . Tilts, 
phi! olo f* Here 1 h.mv be permitted to remark that xctTot$9elgew in 
the Septuagint sometimes occurs m the sense of corrum~ 

pert\ Li a n. vL 12. el£e K’jgio; b Bel; t>jv y r,v 9 xx\ xotre^Sagpevif, 
cot rnpta : ibid. xaT^Ssigs nucru &%%% vf bSbv ocvtqu , eorruperat omnis 
earn via at st/am. 2 Par. xxvii. 2. not) en b Xctbg xotreQ&elgeTO, et 
populus umptius corruptu* erat. We have in Jud. ii. Uf.'Stefieipav 
(sc. rot; obovc ql'jtwv) vnsp roue irtxregct;. 

In the M. T. xxra^belgetv is not, as it should seem, once used in 
its proper sense of corporeal destruction, hut is applied metaphoric 
rally to the mind. “ Speciatim ct metaphorice, errorihus ct vitiis 
nnimum imbuo : sic legitur in N. T. 2 Tim . hi. 8. ubi coinmemo- 
lantur homines xctrs$Soigfx,eyot tov vouv, quorum animus ita perversus 
est, ut veritateiu agnoscere ct sequi nequeat. Dc depravatione 
wonnn xarct^delgerSat reperilur in vers. Alex. Gen. vi. 12. ‘2 Paral. 
xxvii. 2. Suid. xotTOL^dogi* 6 ev avo/xloa; f3io; xoti ifa.gotfiot<ri<riv. Perdo f 
disperdo, sive corporahter ( Jes . xxiv. 1. Gen. vi. \7. 2 Macc. v. 14.) 
iive moral iter, mt senun red do et itifelicem, et speciatim do pornis 
peccatorum usurpatur. Sic autem reperitur 2 Petri ii. 12. iv rj} 
4 pBoga ctvrtLit x<xTtx$&cigY)(rovTou, per impielatem suam summam sibi 
contrahent nii&eriam , sen, perversilatis su& aliquando gravissimas 
Deo pumas dabunt. Sajpius non legitur in !N.T. Lev. xxvi. J9. 
xoLTciQbagr/sovTou Six. rot; aixagrioic ciutgqv. Sliid. xotrot$9oqu* o aiumoe 
iivaro:, qme alossa pertinere videtur ad Ps. xlviii. 9. ubi viden- 
dus I heodorctus.” Schleusner Nov. Lex. Gr. Lai t. in N. T. The 
noun xxTct$9ogoi does not occur in the N. T. Lucianus Timoru 
V. 1. p. 148. cd. Reitz. ^SuttocOeIol xocTapHsIga;, where, however, as 
Rcitzius says, “ Sist^Sslgot; J. (Junt.) Alarg. At W. (Aldinae Primze 
Wessclingh),” aud I should prefer StaQDstga;, because for xotrct^SsL 
gsw in this sense, I have seeii no better authority than the Septua- 
gint, and the N. T. in the places just cited. iC Ps. xlviii. 9 . 
%{j<reru 1 el; teaoc, qvx o^J/erai xxTa'ptioptzv, rivet in jinem , non videbit 
rorruptione/n. Ps. xv. 10. et Act. \iii. 35. Sir . xxviii. 6. 

•ra ft ryuru, xot) 'noiv&oit exQgctfouiv, xctTa$()op<xv xou Quvoltov, ku) eppevs 
ilroXout” Biel. “ dtsi$onu } speciatim pulrcjactio 9 cui obnoxium 
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est corpus humanum . Act. ii. £7* oiJSs tuxretg rbv ariiv <rov ffis 7v Stafa* 
togdv, ncque cultorem timm sines put re fieri , (coll. ts. xvi, 10.) ii. 31. 
•Ml ^ uvrou sI&V faaQdogdv, ner in putredtnem abiit. ibid. xiii. 34. 
jwjxeri peXKona \nrovTgi$w elg faot$9o§dv, ita nt nunquam moriatur, 
ibid, v, 3,5-^~S7- Sappius non legitur in N. T.” It deserves to be 
noticed that, though xara$0og* is used in the Septuagint in the sense 
of u death/* yet in the, N. T. it is never so used, but faa^iogd is the 
Wofd employed. 

Mr. B. with his usual candor v\ ill not, T am persuaded, hesitate 
to a^mit the propriety of this remark on the word xaTU$6elgnv, as 
denoting unhersul 9 total destruction, supported as it is by the ex- 
am (vies already produced; and in Zonaras, Phavorinus, and Suidas, 
he Will see additional icason for adopting the opinion, which 1 have 
endeavoured to establish. Phavorinus : <$0O£a lorn, x Ivy eng anb ToVpt> 
tig TOTtov SJ $6o()& eartv y xno tou ovrog, sir) to py ov perctfioXy* Xe yerca 
te ntagd to $9l<rdou pitov y yroi crfaETtiou eu^egdg' 5j $9oga btti Xu<rig xa\ 
fa&Xvoig too xard c ruyflejtv truyxetpevou ir gay pen og. 

Zonaras, $0oga* £<m xlvyvig ex too oVr og eig to py that. Again, 
Zonal as, and Pnavonnus: <$9oga’ y dt d^ev^u tyg yf/f^yg dunb tou (rdpa- 
COg. StapSogd, orav aXXy ouola fa' ersgotg atpavi^STat, dornrep to trwpa an ro 
tfiy vxjiXyxxr xuTapQogoi, y iravreXyg utt&Xsioi. Suidas and Phavo- 
rinus have the following words — diaQtogd' Savarog, fa&Xvtng too 
(rvvOhov o-JtpstTog. Hie words, wliich follow these, as Kuster tells 
lis, are not to be found in the Ed. Mediolanensis, and two of the 
Paris M^b., and in the third Paris MS*, they are written in the 
margin: they should be compared with the passage in Zonaras, of 
<whic.li I hate just cited a part: Q$ogd* fasi$0ogct y xa) xara$9opa' xat 
4 $9ogd pev sern crcvpctTtLV nxgwptfy xai dxivyorla tlov cgyuvwv tou aioparog, 
Ttjg oi770 toutov xcogurieltryg. faa^iogd Ss, fauXvtng (rwpa.Tog 9 xou 

4ravteXd>g cc$avt<rpoe; y xa* trxouXrxcjov xardfigeupa' xara$6oga &?, b atwviog 
Bavstrog, y Trctgavoj ulai 9 xa) 7raLg*fitx(reig y xa) 'avopiou wg to, *() Xabg efSdgi j 
h avoplatg . xa) (pQogdv pev OnscrTy rb tou huglov freupa, faa$0ogdv Ss o5. 
Suicer in the Tin* s. Ecvlcs. is silent about the words $0oga, faatfdogd 9 
xaru<pdoga. Zonal as, undei the word fai<piogev, has preseived a versfe 
of Eupolis, iv AvtoXvxco, where both the prepositions koltx and fad 
*re*joincd to the word pSstgsw, 

on tu TraTgZa ngbg <re xotra faetfSoga* 
ipotov yug ItrTi to fae^dogs 1 tw xuTetriroge xa) catzxTO\ev. I have 

* < f Thom t M. y A77 C xrov7 xaXXiov r^d^txTetva' dtsxravov be dooxipov tfivry, 
Lihanius T. l. p. 810. . 832. Corrigendum Phavonuus, qui difexTocvev 

(dtsxrovsv) ’Amxivg dvr) rov dtexTeive^: add. Tdem v. ditexTOv a: Suid. 
v. 'zroxrMvicnZ* V\ uterus, Sallienus, and Stceberus however, have referred 
to instances, where d^rexi^iva orcuis in Lysias, in the /Lilian, who wrote the 
Var, Ihst., in FMalo, and in Xcnoph. Mcer. Attic. ’A rfexrovev, ’Arrixw^ - 
icUrxypcv* EAAyixa;. « Attici, inprimis Xenopho, pr«eteritum medium 
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ftirther to remark, that the word xaratQlsigstv is a word of very rare 
occurrence. It occurs m Sophocles only once. In Beck’s Index 
to Kmipides we h ivc onlv the 11011*1 xuruQQogct. In Kuster's ludex 
to Aristophanes the word is not to be found, nor is it to be met 
with 111 Herodotus, or Xonopho; nor have I been able to find it 
111 Hippociatos. In the Index Luuancus it is mentioned only 
once. In the Cltoeph . 209* we have Qgsvwv xatratpiogd. 

Let us now consul whethei Mr. 6. be coriect in his notion 
that “ (iity<t>!) s lQ-iv in sens ixpcrdmdi non usmpatut, cum potius sig- 
mfiett ioriw)}]iere , ut in Agam. 9J4. I/etub. 001. H/ppai. 391* 
Hatch 3 18.” It is vny easy to disprove tins unqualified assertion 
upon testimony, which he himself will scarcely fail to adnut. Pbryni- 


drexrovx usinpaiunt pro activo dirsY.raKX, vc) ditExr&yxz, ut fohpSogx pro 
£<t<p9 cep*?, qiunquatn altero drex7a\x etiam um sunt. Vetus Grunina- 
ticus <\ p ‘suid. "A KcxTxxztn xx) dirtY^Toyxtn* M ixovtn aev, cS &^xcru)vx t 

direxixxKcrt 8' oj, qu^. m (XTroxrivvv^i repetuntut, et procul dubio e v^teri 
Comico depioiriU sunt ’ ATTEy^ovxrt lt^mir ap Isorraiem Panathen. nov. 
td 1 11 . p '211 lbc’t a Tayluro restifutuin Ly sue umtra rheomn. p. 173.; 
ncc t mien eidcm adstnserun cont/a A got at. p dirt-xTEivs pro XTteXTxvh 
repmipiiti iU etuis sc Mb is a'TTgyro.i, el sic in iuinp. IUilmW {j. legcrulum pro 
mJxrsi/e, Ap 1 horn. U. toite scnbi debet dire tray* a oh dSixiftov irxvrr, 
quod 2 Rep iv. 2 on unit.” J. Ph rsoims. AVith the conjectme of Piei- 
sonus all scholars will he satisfied Phi ) nichus So£ic*r. n^07rx^x<rx. ap. 
Bckkcmm Amul Or \ l. p 35 Ai£<p0O£€v: 00 to he$ 9 xprxt root* 

tryvaiva j>) koi i j y^rot /ovtriv oi ssyovrEf Aif^Oc fev 0 itxig, 8 eov bihtpQxg- 
rxt r ~o 6c 6 r y9o^c to StptpSxoye <rr t u,xuci So llekker has given tlic*words f 
but, as Stoehems m the notes on Thom M v. GiztpQooev tells us, Salherius 
read 8ts$ r )or r ‘s, 8ihpf)or{rat ov rauro trnAXiv'-t, and so I read myself before I 
consulted Stabu’s note. Ihom. M. 6ts<p&0(cv avrl too itpixpy Aoyxixvbg 
iv ro 'Htflfx/ Kofi' Avka t Ttiou licz/oy o' l Tir do pots 8 iep 9 ofMf 70 crwpxf 
jt'S'dt£ 8 t 3 dvr) 7 oj Lf$Lt£C m 'l.opoirrjj t/ 'Ha (J 07 *) 
rug ovvut; rh poi 

xcii ru; a7rotJtra$ tAiriSxg SieQtOopev. 

But two other instances irr quottd by jVIosrhopulus, who is cited by Stoebef 
1 . 1 ex edit V i^cos Aie^ooi? rfiog to Uxptc^Q'n ov to focpfaypsvoy. 
*A ^l 77 QyQL*'iS E> Kocai^* TQV Q*'6v Mi;! XV0%0$ EV AdstfiOtf* 

Else 7ig ry xo[y SietQofijog c. A. See I*h ivornms in v. 
and m v £ r ) Zonai a^, A 0 ’ ro ot-zSrgrai $y\Gi ifafd 

*A rri/co?;, a / /a ro Stepbxox sv F/JkO/ik, 

* 0 : tov vsutviffxoov ctuvjov 6 i-^ 5 ogs — 

Kon b A\)To\vxu>i 

oti ra 7 ruVgS'cc Trgoj cr' xaraSi-^Joga. 

Sootov yio cV~< to oi£<p9oc f 7 1 xxr^'jrooc xcu atfexfovg;. Ktyin. M. p. 754 . 
1 . 25 to /sAoya xx\ rip^vju., bgoy -ixy tyz\ <rr l u.%‘fl%v 7 0 bl rtfopex xq\ 
^*=o 3 o'A, 77 ‘yirpw.y oi crCroi yip <ryryj.x7\vn j), xxl girt gvzqyrpiKOJ \vus- 
pxy r A 77 t Kal cT ') 'TxfajriK'jJ thus we see that Thomas Migiatcr was mis- 
taken m confiun^ to Sophocles ta6 srnse of 
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chtis SoQ. TlgQTrxgur. Siifyiogtv, Sie<p6xgrxi o u tolvtq miflxiver tii xal 
ipxgrdvoumv ol Agyomj* dil$ Sogev 6 ir a I oeov 8ig$Sagrai. 

Sophocles. 

GEtl . Ij/r. 446. r/ i/8’ ijjxega Quirei tre xai c i a 4- A ® f s T. 

F/liloct. 307- X ?jb T^vixaura rov |3iov 

crxo7rsiV jxaAitrra, {ay} % i a. $ & x g e \ $ Xciflfl. 

jtj . 1305. Aafioov max rov avS^’ 6 <f uTcJ<ra;,7r«rr£, 

*E$>ixev eAAoi* t a $ 6 o g a y. 

. Euripides. 

/on. 544. Ia>. ' O?' exT=0£^ 7raTj 7rou Vtiv ; el'ro^a yio^ ; 

Kg. OuX oUcV Ovhst$‘ TWJTOL XOtl ^AAVTVJO[Aai. 

loo. El fi* ouxtV so riy tivi Tqoiroo 8 < e $ fl a p r, ; 

Here. 1 )ir. 453. ^Erexov /xsv 6/xaL\ moteiAioi: S' 

f/ r/3^crju,a, xonrlxccgUrUf xai CieufOopa v. 
Hippo!. 1353. ^ I a /x* e $ 0 s i g ol c, x«Ta t’ hfT?i*3 s '. 

Ipflig. T. 7 19. *Ardg to tou fis&y y* o*j 2is$0Ogsv 

MavrevtAu. xul to l y lyyy, zitijk^s Qosq’j, 

Jlec . 796* *0$ eic tr* «veA$«!v, el Sia$(lagYyir*Txi t 
Kol) [ay} Six Yjv Sd<rov<rw 9 ohms feWj; 

Kreiyovcnv 

JlippoL 1434. Kai oroi iragaivob itoltequ firj tnuyilv (teH-v, 

* JattoAut * e^e*$ yag jtxoigav, y 6 1 s Q 6 x g r, c. 
Iphig. T. 1023. Oi /AOi Sie^fiagfxstrSa* ir^; gj/Jsiiaev iv ; 

44 Aia$Q‘lqsiv, tnterjicere , A. 4. 1, 3. exiwyysyurv Six^Ox- 
gyvat noXXa tcv tr t g a r s 6 (a u t 0 g. 7. 7, 22. ^ Oix$5xgeir,v sv 
r 7j trrgaTia, i/e opprirnerer. E. 2, 1,21. 0.XoxAy;r crr^aTyjy^ toutouj 
lif$9e*gev. <j. I. Leund. male explieabat de anunorani depravtdione. 
4. 4. 11. SietpUsigfiVTO, peribant . 7, 4, 19. ayrg; ayrov £ie$6fijcs». hp. 
3, 3. 67 ro yyvaiX'Juv ru^xvvoyj Sigyfia^jtxptoy;. Sic jcrtc dicimlur homi - 
tie* SiottpSelgeiv, U. 1,4, 7. -4y. 1, 22. Kodcin niodo Soeratfs i*. 
4,32. liuminis Svrarusani, SiaySrV/ixi Tr«7£a, mleliipere vole- 

bat. Sed illc iutellcKeiat de re venerea: cf. ^ect. 53, (ryyxwSe^fiy. 
Etiain LaUni it a utuntur suo corntntpeie, v. Herald. yJthen. 1. 11. 
— Six^SsIgstv, qtiot unejue modo nocere , pendeuw t aider e . eon urn - 
ut urliem et* artes direptione, 1J 7. 2, 4. et 5. — .4. 7, 2, 2. 
crparsvjAa oict^-igofAsvov dicitur e.i credits ol> varias st nieutias ^/.s- 

pertus” Lr.x Xknophont. l^XX. Inti. Midi. ii. 10. svsxs* 
ixaScLQ<riu$ fou$9uQr t Ts $Qopa, occidioite otrisr Cbtis. 

Tims tlien f Lave proved that Stxf9-!gttv is used not only 
by tlie purest Attic prose writer Xenople*, hut by the trage- 
dians- Sophocles and Euripides, “ in. sonsu perdenih, 9 ' whidi Mr. 
B. denies, and I shall proceed to show that he is not quite coned 
in his language*, when he says that it is not used i( in sensu/wu- 
dettdi, cum potius siundicet cori umpere 3 ut in Again . 934. Hi rub. 
601. Hippol. 3 yi. liacch.3 IS.** 
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In the Classical Recreations, p. 252 — 9* and 486— rB. I have 
shown that Qdelgsiv, hottyislgm, and QSogd arc often employed by 
painters to denote “ the mixture of different colors,” and l have 
there cited several instances of this technical use of the words. 

“ H'<ec sibi corrupts casiain dissolvit olivo: 

“ Et Calabrum coxit vitiato murice veHus.” 

Persius, Sat. ii. 64. 

“ Unguentum curat conficieudum e casia prase rtim nigra, pre- 
tiosissimum. Omnia autem uiiguenta hunt mu to olivo ; 11 am oleum 
est materia apta suscipiendis odoribus sei vandisqtie : itaque in 
oleum transferuntur ah unguentariis : recte autetn corrupt o ; ^quic- 
quid enim debinit illud esse quod fuit, corrumpi dicitur : olim 
Eacedteinouii cum unguentarios urbe pellereut, criminis loco ob- 
jecerunt, quod oleum disperderent : ergo etiam mixtiones, quales 
hunt a my rep. sis et pictOribus, sunt ^Sogul : neque aliter pictore* 
loquebantur, ut usurjyat Plutarchu.s in Symp. viii. : sic ptotlveiv dixe- 
nmt pro fuyv’jew , et pluvtru pro mislionc , ut disputant Plutarchus 
idem, ac Porphyrius; et ita doctissimus Persius, sequente versu, 
vitiato murice P J. Casaubon Comment . in Persium. 

“ VI. 30. Mi; fixQjjg, ne mergaru et obruaris , Xyl. iino, ne 
tingarix, ne inticiarh : ne mores aulici genuinum aiiimi candorem 
obfuscent, quod iftquinameutnm cvmbibere Septimius dixit dc 
Sjiectac. c. 14. 

c be ore tic t eXs^avTot y uvrj Qolvixt /xi^vjj, 

ut Homerusjoqnilur //. 8. 141. i. ul Maro Ain. xii. 

Indian sanguineo vcluti violaverit ostro 

Si qitis ebur, 

quod nos diccreiiuis, i that you be not stained : nam quod Gr«ci 
p-iaiveiv et /3«7 ttciv, nos dicimus ‘to stain/ Eum autem Hotneri 
locum respexit Plut. de Et Dc/ph. uhi dixit, eadem us us, qua hie 
metaphorice Marcus, voce: To 'ev ei?.tXQtveg xal xaflaoov* kripoo ya® 

ty v tt ' / rl 3 \ « t . ». f 1 ' * 

/ju£e» Trpoc eregov o p i acr p o g m c og 7T0'j xol\ (Jp^pog EAe^avTa Tiva $oj- 
vktcto'/xsvov fia<prj p i a t v s cr 0 a l $Yi<?r xal Ta piyvvpeva tu>v %gwpi- 
rouv ol /3a$c7 c (fiSelgecriott, xal <p 5 o g a v zip pl%iv ovopityvcri : unde 
emaculandus auctor idem in Symp. L. viii. c. 5. IIuvtu ru pepiypivot 
Taiy uplxTwv 67nar4aAc<7Tega Tr^bg crr^lv 6 <tt r noiii yup x; pl^ig p^X^y 
potyj\ peTotf3o\r { y' psTufioXy Ss tic tj err^ic’ £#o Tug ts plfci; Toiv %gu>pi- 
jouv ol %ouygx$ai 4 0 o p a g ovopxtyvfi, xu) to j3a^cti o $ rj v a < xexXtjxcu i 
TkO\TfCT t g : ptYjVcu legendum. Sicut et Lntinis itidem tiugere , in/ierre # 
et coloie aliquo tincta dicuntur infect a . Idem in Rom. Problem . 
c. 26. Movov '.Jv to \ioxov, elKtxgivtg xx\ upiylg xal otplxVTov e<m 
(3x<fyj xal aplprTov. Scd et PorpliM. de Abstin. 1j. iv. xal 6 jxo- 
Xvtrpbg xal ?j pi strong S>jAo7 t>jv pl£tv rod tTzgoysvovg ngog er egov 
xal orav Svctsxvitttqv yevrjrxi' ofev xal £7:1 ruiu fiappazwv, a 

<5*a ptfcwv e-vvt'TTzvTai, sitou; aAAey aAAw (rvp7rteKQphov pi stive tv 
$ztrlv. 
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tig 8' ore rig r ikifctvrx y uvij Qolvixt /xt^vp* 

Xst] eprothiv rdg f^l^sig QUigug oi ijcoypdQot Asyouctr r; 8s <ruv{j6eia, ri 
fyixror Kct) huQxqoVi ckpQstgrov xx) xKpxtpvlg xx) ccxy^cxT'iV. Euflein 
hat* rmtaphora usus est Marcus L. v. ]fj. ubi dixit, fidirrsTxi yd§ 
6?ro twv cpuvrac <nwv >j 'b u X*l' ot ^d * n partem mclioicm 

accepla, ubi de viro bono, titxztorvVYi /3t3aju,jxevov tig fixQoc.* Vult 
ergo xoSupdv / jxeV v fodvotowy ut L. viu. 4.b ant, m mo* ^ ipse ^ ex- 
plicit, an\ovv xal itKegMOfl Seuec. Eft. ,>{). E Lit Lljin/e Cst : non 
emm inifnumh .s umus, \ed*infech, i. c- ou fisuixr pivot, uXXu f3a<3uu.- 
pivotj T, (jatakcri Comment . in M. Antonin, vi. 30. p. u.\)8, 
ed. U)fi7- 4t<*. 

** Malic. 7regi (ruv5=a\ xi t<7jv 8£ ntpdcTtpxg rug rdtreig 

syotxrwv at {Lei xaroi plccv roXXot^v <ruvs$'i-ctgp'voy eyoost rai o£?7 to 
recte intorprt s commhtuni : infra p. 78. H: avvt^oLgpsvuiv uXX^Xot; 
xot) IS lav (pcovtjv Xapfiavovrwv : inter pres, li'cris ae inricem mult* a 
coitione rorr/un/tent thus : nisi male, cci tc TrcinrixcSrsoov quain pro 
latiouc prosse Kpuianorum. p. 171- yg^'palg (ro^afiotgpsva ru ztvd 

1 The proverbi d phrase 3txxiorvvr ; (SiSappavov si: fixbog deserve*' t»> he 
noticed. (t O \J/ig i GabvTepz vi. <>. color purpunr, <tui riJitur es^e salur.ur • 
vide Hist. A mm. xiii 10. el xv. 23. : cl’, ad hue Virgil. 

llya/i saluro fucatu colore 

Servimn et Jun. Phylargvrmn : Cassiodorus L. T. Var. hunc purpur:v coloron* 
elegant, er voeat ob\cwUuli\n utbentew, nigredincm sanguineavi. Philes. LIL 
de Animal. Propriet . tills tig /3a5o$, quod Ijcrsmunnub verlit, summe 
gilvus, et LIX. * 

V Sc' ys xp^ 

loxai fiegsiv e%otXpx (1. a^uppu) 7 -og$vgxg /dzQu : 
interpret, At color conchy liutus m profit ndthcernUw : Olympiudoms in I*. III. 
Meteor . AriUot . to aAotq/yiv < -*7rl to i^Xolvts^v 7 r^orr^sTtet kcc) rootpvgityv 
elov torn 70 fv ry dXovLyih X ^! 1 x> rt nhhi eundem eglorem ait, / StzijursfjOV 
Twv dx alov %fouy,oLr(uv 9 j. rethrew ft! us colorihii^ : \ul. et Salmasii Notas in 
Tcrtull. 'dc'Putho p. m. 134 . et Phnimu xxi. 0 . v Kuhmus in Indict* 7 Eliani 
V. //. The^e pas.^.iges untold the origin of the phrase. 

Eustalb. p. d.io, I. 5. ed. Rom. Mia/mv og rapa rw itoi^rx to /Sa^rgiv, 
dXXoi Cotfitj da- o’ t tv ipxtriv svrE’j&EK xa) Mtaipevof 'A ?r f c oux eVi 
ipoya>, atX A* A iu.oBctfy}s f x.ot) M tagoc u7jj,ot? of ^ 0 ;; M 1 a 0 & 1 

if pa 1 irapd rc7; iJ/irspov ai rtev xarotyo^yjay olX'X 0 Alu^fiazfc, xaroi 
to, ouJcroSi tuaoog* 07 rsj gV t:J t/a?i *1 Xidoog y,£~rou. Pa«. r>lQ, 1. X. 
^Y t p.s!uH7Xt '6 f. xa) I'ri to M ixiVovo ou 8’ fvrafja ( v A^g;, p^oro- 

Aor/g, gVi ypoti xetrar ri yaf SJ zi iwrrpt ovrlu xat cJx gy xcupau, 

Xotiopov slvsu tyjv ’Afjyav ; iyjXot is dirXdjg curve vg cv (jletoI'jj <rxiiu,rj.xti 
toy Alu.Qf3x.iprj. sm yap Alt alvErti at uev, 70 pdvrea-Sxr cog xxi 7 rpo- 
ytypcttfrxt' ap ou xa) 3 M tap os ttou vsx^og ev role 0 aiuo^xp^g* q' 0 \qc 
ts ro afygc evQvuYjTEOv $e xx) tug iv r? Ttpc<rtywg ixreSciry yeprjtfsi rou 
*Ap$j^jffiu t rev nap O 'fiTjpw M 1 a. 1 c 0 v 0 v, M 1 r f <p 0 v 0 v ixstvog spy. 
llelFxJtfrus /Kthiop. x. 15. p. 479. (quoted by Prof. Parson on the Orestes 
v. 909.) “dixit, nigrum in candido Cbanclca* brachio circnlum memorans/’ 
xxi yjv rig tCcrxto sfit; eg ‘Xfplopouog i\ etpuvrx. rev fi pxyjr/x tualwr.. 
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•tug hydrous . vid Hemsteih. ad Lucian* T. 1. p. 31.: 

tetigit nuper Matthau ad Niinncsiuin p. 133 ” Schaefer ad Dioflys. 
IlaL De Compos . f erh p. Mi. SthaeUi then qites fiorn the 
C/ituaf Ret* July 1803, p $4 3 an extuit fioin a letter written 
by Mr. Upton to Di.Tayloi m consequence ol his note %n Lycurg . 
p. 328 ed. 8vo. “ $0oga apud piotores eat cobnnn commtiho — * 
uiuus adeo rei cum alteia commistio e<-t $floga, et ex tali connnix- 
tionc natuialis et proprmst oloi puditm etdQiimnpTtiu (Vug Georg* 
II. 4f)f). Ace ca$ui lujiutlt corrumpitur nft/s olm ), unde <pislge<r$at 
est cotnmtxUone < on umpet e • Plut. ui St/mpos p. *08. avfycoTroiy 
oao^yAcuv OfjLbtOTrotSciv Ac to aura <rv[A$ ' vtcqj, l c 111 unum 
conlusorum, ( omnustoium" r llns explanation coiresponds with 
the^K marks of Hunsltrhuus, ,\\ho e noje is quoted entire m the 
( las s Rea p. 486, 7 — “ Futon/ms, Hnguenta? tr>, ac tnictonhus 
propria <p9efg6iv„ 40oga*, «t <rufjt,tt>Mgs<rSan de (olorumnygukutoi unique 
dneiv genet tis rmxtnia: hac qiudetn temperatione sua cuique pent 
pulcutudo, et coriumpitui , sed aite tamcn alius exstitit color, qtu 
naturalem s&pe vine at.” * 

Wt aie not mfoinied who first applied tin term <$0oga to denote 
“ the mixture of colors ” possible it is that Apollodorus the painter 
was the person Plut dt Glor . At hen p. JlG. A * 4roK\68u>go; 6 
£aVygjt$o , aivOgwTroM 7rpwnrG' it=vpu)v £0og«v, xai u*oxpwnv (rxivts, *A&r}~ 
vaio, 15/. But Plutarch, as quottd above ? has well c\ pi uned how 
tlu lei in came toh ive that signification, and Hetnstc rhuishas done 
cm u more chaily 1 may perhaps be pemntted to suggest, that the 
p unters might have taken tht term from tlu philosopher, who under- 
stood by <pflog£>, as applied to death, >7 kIwim* ex row $vro$ eL to py J jou^ 
fj «9ro rou qstoc E7Ti to [XYj oV eraflo A^ (see J£onaiax, and Phavorinus 
quoted above), and that from Us frequent use as a philosophical 
term to denote “ the change ot being, 01 removal from this w 01 Id to 
another,” together with the cncumstance th.it it is hcquentK joined 
with words signifying “ change/ came its stnse of mere “ thamr< 
or “ alteiation,” which 1 shill proceed to show that it some limes 
has, aftei having quoted the vvoids of Plutaidi, which will serve 
somewhat to illustrate mv notion, and vindicate u from the < harge 
of gloss ahsurclitv 7 tu/tu tol fx e fXiy[xevoi rwb afAxTouv liwr$ 0 L\W- 
Tspa TTgoj (tjjvJ/L eirrr iroiA ystp >7 % 6> 

jSoAijv {jL£TCt( 3 o\y) 8 *Ti$r) £10 tf twv ^qea^irwv ol 

ZwypaQoi “ ^flogac” ovoaa^ucri, >cai to hvjvai (j Xt'xA rjKFv 0 

Those, who 1 eject the notion, winch 1 have suggested to 
account for the signification of “ change,” will perhaps not with- 
hold then assent from the idea that, as the word was used foi “ coi- 
luptlorl, ,, “ detcnojation by mixture,” “ adulteiatiott,” ^ at hngth 
acquired the meaning of “ change,” where no u corruption, dete- 
rioration, or adulteiation,” was included. Or we may thus explain 
it~That which is chatiget?, is t orrupted , and b) a ve*y natural pio- 
\n Will "(Lit VOL XU. ix 
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cess of reasoning* the word, which signifies “ corruption/’ is em- 
ployed to denote “ change/ 1 because the idea of “ chauge” is in- 
volved in the idea of “ corruption” — ^stu^oXrj r i$ 13 0^1$, says 
Plutarch. We have in the Agamemnon v, 941. 

yvwprjv fib erdi fri} StcvpQepouv t hgi. 

- Stanley had at fust translated the passage, “ Animtim quidem scito 
ine ncutiquam corrupturum which he afterwards improperly cor- 
rected thus: “M inline ^jissimulaturum me scito sententiam meain.” 
Abrcsch's note upon the? passage runs thus: u Lys. Or. in Andoc* 

. p. 104. nu>f 06 rt$ tovt'j v yvi^v Usings. Isotr. ajl Demon, p. 
17. Stu^Dxgelcr^ rrjs Staveluc. Euiip* Orest. 297- rb cm^Sotelv <&pmiv. 
TECfchylus Choeph. 209. Qgev&v xetrsnpOpguJ* Not one r of the in- 
stances cited by Abrcsch is to the purpose. The \vord« J tx$6a~ 
ge!<rr\$ rrg humus in Isocrates mean, “ when he. was deprived of his 
reason in consequence of intoxication;” Tor a little before these 
words, we have oruv yrlg £ vou$ olvov Stu^Sugy. I11 th(p Choeph . 209- 
‘jratpeo'Tt §' d)S)g xoc) Qgev&v xxTocQ&ogat, 
the words tppsvwp xuTa'pOogx denote “confusion, pertmbation of 
mind.” In Lys. Or. hi Andoc . p. 222, 3. ed. Iteiske, it c *5 &sjjv 
tis to’jtgv yvwfjLyv S isQSetgg, the word fos$6etpe means, as Reisktf 
translates it, menttfn vitiavit et vcccecavit. Kurip. Orest. 297. 
m CTUV SI TXtJL uSvfJ.YjOrUVT Tir { St 

cru /j,ou to Seivov xat St aQSapiv Qpwwv 

itrgVAm wctgajj,v(lov 0‘ : * * 

here to Stu^Supsv . <Ppsvujv manifestly means “ distraction of mind, 
or madness.” Schol. or uv SI leys tu(j*u, rpot IjulI *?iwo0u/^<raVTa, tcut- 
ecrrtv fMuvevrUf (To to Setvov' e/xov, xu) rl Stu$Qzplv tc/jv Qpev&Vj 
+r>jv Stu^Qoguv, iiteyj, xu) xci)\V€, nugajX'Aov re. Mr. Bloin field will 
be convinced of this in one moment. Dionys. Ilalic. De Compos . 
Verb. win. p. 24(). ed. tec had . itGTipov TatrauTrj it eg) uvtov rjv avaicrfyo-ia 

- 7ruyjTfis,' wjtc iA>}.<rvvog&y 9 'Qtrivs$ shiv evyevstc jj ctyevft; po8go), 7/ 
Tocraynj fleo/3Aaj3e7a xu\ Siot$8opu xwv <ppsv&v, wjts elSoru tqu$ 
xgelrrws, ex- trot ulgii<r8ai r oh: yslpovots, where Schaefer cites this very 
passage without any remark. 15ut in the verse of the Agamemnon. 
now under consideration, 

'941. yvwfxyv psv Verdi py Stufiegoovr e/xs, 
the words yvoopt.rp SiuQQsgQvvTu do not mean what, in the four pas- 
sages quoted by Abresch, is meant by StuQSupslirrrf 7%$ Siumas, 
“ temporary loss of reason,” “ distraction of mind,” or by to 
S taipSagiv $gs>wv, $psvwv xutaipiogc t, “ madness,” or any 8 eo/ 3 \a/Ssiit y as 
in the words of Lysias, Trfe go &e£v rtf rourw yvwpriv.Sdfyiistgs : but 
they mean to express simply that “ he will not change Tiis mind, or 
determination,” srnd so Sqhutz rightly understood the. passage. 
“ Atqui, quanouam haec, quSe de moderato fortnnje usu dixisti, veris- 
sima sunt, no{i tameu ea adversus sententiam meam dicere, ut per 
stogula pict^inccdere recuses, cui respondens Agamemnon negat 
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fcecommisfounmi nt propter ttxoris stadium sektrntiam mutrt” 
Schut//# good sense told him that this was the meaning, and he left 
it to others to reconcile this meaning with huQQsQovvTot. As I had 
in the C/ass. Recr. p. 487. pointed out this to be the meaning of 
Agamemnon, I was somewhat surprised to find Mr. B., in his 
edition of the Pen <$, ranking this passage among those instances, 
where StaQltlpeiv has the sense of corrumpcrc . But perhaps, when 
he comes to the Agamemnon, he will favor m with some elucidation 
of hi* obscure word % co rrumpere. In th6 Class. Recr . p. <255. I 
have observed that y>og<pri$ 8ia$floga in the Prom. Desrn. 644. means 
u a total change of form — 

*«/ tqi not) Xtyovtr 686gopxt ® 

dtptrtrurov ta>i>a 9 xot) dicaptiogcty 
jj.og<prjc, ofay fuoi <r^sr\lx orgocreirTotTO. 

Stanley properly translates the words by u perrnutatio.fosma?,” and 
even Mr. 6. himself, who understands tfie words literally, for he 
translates them by “ formae iuina, w is'obliged to subjoin by the way 
of explanation t( mut/rtio in vuccam.” 

Mr. 13. *s second instance of 8tct<p6stgety in the sense of corrurn - 
pere is taken from Euripides Ilecub. 60 l. 

6 8* e trfaoc, ect6\o$, oiSf trvpQogac oiro 

. tfutTiV 8ie OtX\a XpY}<TTO$ E(TT OtEi. 

I had quoted this passage in ‘the Class. Rccr. p. 487, and observed 
that 8is( fSstpe evidently signifies that the good man is not changed in 
his nature by calamity. But I now admit that w r C may very well 
understand by the words $6<nv htyisigs, “ is not corrupted in his 
nature,” * does not lose any of his goodness.” 

The third instance, which Mr. 13. cites of 8tot$$slgetv in the se\jsc 
of corrumpere, is from that notable passage in the Hippplytus, of 
which neither he nor Professor Monk can easily make sense with- 
out the aid of some such alterations, as I have made in the Class. 
Recr. p. 252-5. 484, 5. 

V. 390. rotor ouv e7te3y) t vy^ivoo irpoyyovtr e yoi 9 

. ouk eo ' fl ’ Q7ioIcp $ctg[/,uxco 8tot$Qegeh/ 

e^xsAAov, cZIcrrs TbUfATruhiv ttsteIv Qpemv. ' 

ae£cv' 8* not) cro » rrjc s fifj$ yvcijiY]$ o?sv. 
u 'AwQb-tgsiv significat dbolere , hie vero usu metaphorico oblivisci” 
Prof. Monk. If 8tot<p$elpEiv bore means oblivisci , the remainder of 
the sentence w<rrs jou^TaKiv nstriiv <pgsv£v has no meaning whatever) 
and must be expunged ; for the sense of the words, with such an 
interpretatioh of oiatfegUv, is this. — u Since, then, I happen to be 
sensible of these things, (this human infirmity), there is no rnediciue, 
by which T could be brought to forget this passion, so as to fall into 
th$ opposite state of mind.” But surely the state of mind oppo- 
site to love is hatred, and mtforgetjalness; and surely any person. 
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not blinded by prejudice, would allow that it is absolutely impossible 
to suppose that Euripides, or any person in his senses, could write 
am thing so inconsequential in its reasoning as this. — Since I am 
aware of these things, there is no medicine to make me forget my 
passion." Mr. B., as we have seen, would translate 8 ja$0s/gsn> in 
this passage by corrumperc, and so far as this goes, he escapes 
the absurdity into which his friend, Prof. Monk, has fallen, by un- 
demanding the word to mean “ oblivisci ” But till Mr. B. has pre- 
sented us with a more correct view of the whole passage, 1 shall 
continue to rend, point, and translate it thus- — 

'ixu t * ouv S7r w i'/r f r uy^iv'j) tyovovar' hyt», 


(f 3co ox eafl* wolco fotQfiixop fact'pDspz.v 

• eWXXov, war sig roufJi7nx\tv yrsaelu QgEVoCv, . 
c) xcl\ cro j ry: ejmrjg yvwpLTjC 6 doy. 

“ As then I am well aware of this (human infirmity), and as there 
is no drug (to be found}, by which I was likely so effectually to 
change (my complaint), as to fall into the opposite state of mind, 
(that is, no drug capable of turning love into hatred), I will tell 
even to you what plan 1 mean to adopt." 1 

The last instance, to which Mr. B. has referred for 8 tutyielgew 
in the sense of corr ampere, is in the llacchrc v. J18. 

, xct) yuq ev Bcuixcvp'itrw 

pucr* i} ys trw^gcov, ov 8 1 up 6 agjtrsrai, * 
u qua natura pudica' est, non corrumpetur Here I admit that 
8 ta$S<zgtj<reTat means “ corruption of morals'” 

I have somewhere remarked that u the previous word qippxxoy, 
which signifies both, a medicine, (or, a remedy), and a color , 9 naturally 
suggested, upon the principle of the association of ideas, the meta- 
phorical use of the word '6ix$6dpeiv in the passage of the Hippo - 
lytus /’ and I have to add, that the same thing has happened in 
smother PJay of Euripides — 

otrocc <r$ay«$ 8y) $a qp,uxwv 0 ctyaa Ifiwv 
yuvdixEg evgov otvhpoanv 8ix$>9 ogacg ; Eurip. Ion. 614. 

We. ha\ c in Diml. Sic. Vol. 1. p. 1238. ed. Wess: Folio, rov Trarega 
$ccgp,ixw Sj 

L find that xxraQ'jelgsw, aoyxntrot^Silqsiv, and xarotcpOoflx; which 
1 have noticed as words of rare occurrence, are used by Polybius : 
— “ KotratpSslqstv, rr { y x^ uv (*■ <1- 8|jo5v) vastare , II. 64, 3. et 7. colL 
vs. (i. tq ttXsTo-tov j ws^og Trj; 8yva/jt5wc, ainittere (sicut 8*a4>0ei / pe»v) III. 
C)Oj> $'SvyxaTa<p$6tgeiv roug argunwrag, simul per d ere, amittere 9 


‘The conjecture of wVr - roypwraXiy, for wars tovuttolaiv, found 
its \v$ty as something original into the notice of Mr. Monk Hippolytus, iii- 
* scried in the Quarterly Rev., though* ijHwd-been published iu the Class. Beer. 
many montiii before the said nolice appeared. . * * 
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ix. 26, 6. — Kctroi^iopoi, rwv uvbguiv, interitus , cades, i. 49, 4. ii. £1. 
6. ili. 35. 3. ri}$ *.EAA»$ 0 £, pernicies , xi. 6, 2. x®P a S devastation 
iv. (57, 1* rwv ?pym,destructio machinamm, igne crematarum/u 4B, 
8. ii. 21,9.” Lex . Polybian. Diodorus Siculus twice uses th$ 
word xotTatyieig siv. Vol. i. p. 66. ed. Wess. Folio, t^v <rvvs yyug ^cigav * 
Xfl£T«<f Sslgetv: p. 32. rc£ 8* «AA« xaTE^agtau Si£ tov p^vov. 


Xoaeiv, xpaveiv, xplfiirreiv, X?’ itiv > &7CPWS' X%u!vuv % * 

uvaXQouvEtv, eirixgalveiv, xpioQiv, u7roxp(u%eiv y 
int-ftp/o^uy,- p.o’h-jvpv, radcrc : Euripidks illus- 
trated. ' .. . • 

: / 

Here it may be worth while to notice, as we are speaking on the 
subject of the terms used by painters , that Mr. 13., when writing 
on the Gist verse of th<$ Sev . a . Thebes , has fallen into a slight mis- 
take — 

V. Gl. <TTOL\uyjJ,oig ItTTIXCOV lx 7 TVz'JlAQVCUV. 

ct inquino: sensu pnrnario ieviter attingo: cf. Ruliuken. ad 

Tiinaeum p. 276 . Person, ad Eurip. Ores*. 909-” Mr. 13. lint 
the “ primary sense” of xpxlvsw is not “ Ieviter attingerc,” but the 
word if? applied to “ touching the skin of the. body,” and thence 
conies its meaning " to touch the superficies of any thing lightly,” And 
thence “ to come near any thing.” Poison in the passage, to which 
Mr. 13. refers, is much more correct in his language : “ ^pa/vsiv 
nihil aliud proprie significat, quam rei cujusquam super/icieni 
Ieviter retdere , vel attingere ” As we shall soon see, Person was 
indebted to Eustathius for this interpretation of the word. Mr. 13. 
refers us to Ruhnkcn’s Tirrne us, as Poison had done before 
him, and there we are told that %gatoiv is properly a technical term 
used by painters : Timaeus, p£o#/v?<v, ijyouv u7roxgoclveiv, 7rctfoi roig 
%wygx<pat$ $5 XsysTcu to psv xgouvew, to xgwfyiv hot tov pafiblov to Se . 
moxjpLMiv, to rag xgwvdevTu kvowoislv, and J. Pollux vii. i 29 .^ enu- 
merating the technical terms used by painters , says 

avoxgctHrui, av5e< n QotiSgvmt, ypdvou, lirixguvou, ccnoxgavat. 
See Hesychius in v. otToxgotiveiv : 1 shall find another opportunity , 
of discussing Hcsychius’s words. Let us now turn to Eustathius. 
flffnsg Ss o x?°v£> outcd xa) 6 Xi^> to t rgoQcavotjL^ov S^Aoi rrjg xolt 
avigwnov (TOLgxbg, r f ytivv tyjv p^ojav to, wagaSeaSewy ij X9 0i fi‘ 

xa) frpog to, ev Xg^> OjxoivnjTa to ypoa^civ o }ov, Fovoltu fXYj yg&>~ 
%sw Ejxa* tjyow ^garn&iv ev x%$ ?X S,V * Ofiou ;v Se xal to Mezp jv 
XE^gw^efla* >jyoyv ixiT£u3>)|U,cV xwra 5g£*av xotl yovatet' tgioutov 5a x«t 
to ^galvEiv Xrtra Tragaycoyjjv* ov wpooTog persy si o e£ 

©6 t«t gottnou fpotymig x«» to, 'Ayopdg ygulww xuxAov* cruyysvly toij; 
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*potQvToi$ Hot) to xgipirreiv, o Itruviv ygip vreXafytv' not) to xplstv' 
In b} xa\ to XP“ eiv > ° ’ ecrriV ^HnVreiv; p. 467 . erf. Kom. Again, 
p. 1. 23. cog jJetvao) Tpcbevcfiv ensygetov, fjyouv wq xai 7 rgaeffiOn 

Ivin eirstrov, xct) y u>g tiTeiv, sv ypf ^ceyprjelg o 3 v JvraOSx 01 

Jat/otol oi$ aXXayou cl Auxioi foot to % potent, e £ o 5 0 
' xatgla cl irotvjTCLi$ r) Toia ung X=£k, &<o xal ch etffmuSa xelroti xar eTri/^ovij* 
& Vc Tjj t 5 » xxgxfiebr,;* *** ey t>j aTrob'oVei. * ‘JTtrrfov 5 s on re octto 

to 5 xp&w, yiv-Tou TP^omt^fL^j zioXtxy) tov u, XSP ^ 00 °* ov > Xpawrip fib 
t ccj Xijs tnrzgxXpev cv. :ccd on xin tc ey^pa*. xa) to nag 7 'Hgob otso 
g vi^'gasv eig to it p o'er tun ov. v-a) to CTgxgat. xa) to ygavrai. xa) rx 
Ik tovtoov, xpaiTOc xa\ ygobg *aoistv iirafyv 8ijXa§cfi‘ xa) on 
ex tul' ygxei Xf r ^ nagaytiyov to ygotlvcOj xai rai pw pxtvw yg'alveiv 85 , 
asi in \J/oycu, xccra to, *«d<rru xotyopag ypxivcov xukXm. ou py,v xeu to 
po\6vuv Tbiourov elg 8 to ypalvtiiv jxgraX«fc/ 3 aV?r«r aurou yag to jttev 
poXvvcov ttjv unrjvrjv, \l/oyep'jv im^ri 85 , ’Iyivbiwv ocnoxvt<r*g t« xgavlx 
tfifavv ctXrjgop, rsyvixov emw, obc M 'Triyocviffictn yolg*br t Kxty Ipp-fy.. 
JPhavorimis, who has this passage, for {^fiyc/wv, gives i^fli8*wv, for 
etiroxvlxxg gives anoxvr}Gag f for e7r) T^y/tviTfiaTi gives ?7rmjyavio*jxara. 

JJcfoie I close this anicle, it may be* worth while to notice a 
strange opinion entertained by Facius about the celebrated passage 
in liurip. Orest . f)0£). 

oXiyax*; atrrv xayogeir ygctlmv xuxXov. 
ygxlvetv frequentarc asiu, ut Y£*iv*£T0£u ttoXjv, Soph. fEJ* 

(J. 381.* But tiie passage in Sdphocles by no meati& warrants 
this interpretation of the passage in Euripides : — 

Trgh pe v yap avTolg egxg, Kgeo\rt re 
6govovg eotoSar, fj^vjh= ygxlvecrQ'xi n 6\iv, 

Xoyw exonoutn tyjv 7 rxXat yboog f$ogav 9 
o'(a xarea-ys tov gov i%Anv boj llov, 

£X 0 *" 7ra ^‘* H? iV p-v ccvrolg" TTgcorjv $<rav (rxoTTrjcravTeg, tu> Kgeovn 
*XxgxyoopYi<rat t^v (rijv fictTtXsIav. Kgeovrl rs‘ 0 re nKeovu^ei* Aoyw <rxo- 
itqvot fieToyrj sguv, ov pyjfioc. The passage is, as l frank! \ own, to 
me very obscure. Bumck reads igoog, and thus writes: — “ JLibri 
omnes yv quod series imrrationis falsum esse ostendit, et a 
Jibrnrio hue retractmn fmt e. v. 37 Q . : J h. r lynvhitti cunjecturarn 
r^cepi, qua nihil certius mihi videtur : sic igw$ occurrit infra 436^ 
Eurip. Phan . 63J Aic. 1101. SnppL l:3<)- Ip/rig. A . 813. et 
passim: vide notata ad prioris (EtJipi v. (iOI.” The anonymous 
writer of the Observations o?i Sophocles 9 appended to Bishop 
Burgess’s Editioq of Hintons Pentatogiu p. j f l, retains iptg, and 
thus explains the passage : “ Dele interpunctionem post epig, qua? 
quidem ap. Aldmu millaest: duarum sc. coutentionum mentionem 
faqjt, quarum prior (utrum sc. soiiuni ldinquerent CEdipi iiiii) erat 
inter ipsos et Crcontem; posterior aulem (de occupando) inter 
se ipsos.” In the lexicon Gracum , subjoined to the Pentalogia, 
we have — “ X^^ ,0Ll > ^ * 360. volluo urbem } quasi iifiperio injusto 
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7 even'*” “ Anuon prsestiterit sgcog, votutn, cupidof ut infra 449- 
Ciconti eniip regmuu perinittcntes, de quo contenderent, nihil erat.” 

In the passage oi Kuiipides, 

6 \iy&xtg &<rtv xdyogoig xpatvw xvxXov, 

XpxivcLV clearly means “ approaching/' ° coming near.” Thus in 
the Scholia He have: — To Is 'OXtyuxig daro xdyigdg xgcdmv > tuxAov, 
*vt* tou ixx\Yifftcu$ o«5 *igisg%o fJ*svo$, ou&s TrA^o-ia^wv. In addition 
’to the passages cited.from Eustathius, X add one, which occurs 
in p. 531. 1. 10. on Iliad . e. 138. 

Jfj TOTS fliV Cgl£ ToWoV SASV pJvO£ UHTTS XiOVT Ot, ' 

0 V |P CL Ti %Qk(J*YlV uygy rfgOTTOXOflf SisO'CTl, * 

yjgo tvo-jj ph t ab\\g {nrsg&XfAevov : — , 

XgOLvtratA $£ xiyrrot*, to emTroATjs £scr a* tig avrov rov %gouv tou crw/xctrog* 
xa) ylverou eirev6e<rti % yjycuv wXgovcwfMp tou u, aro tou x8**T eog to e^gai 
XYjSsiU xa) jtxyjrfgi/xoi //.vyjoriigs* lire^jwtov. ooj 8i x£* w outco xa* 

Aaa>. olov, \4<nrot/govra A dm, xa) xctra irXsovoL<T[JiQV Aauou* if ou x#l to 
airKauw xa) A euxavi* 6 Xotifjiig. oSrcio 8s xa* dco aueo to ttvIco xa) (pcovu i. 
xa* ipacv \J/auco xal Ixdo) sAauw if ou to sAa^vco. Etym. M. xgoo* to 

*j, avr* tou «ju.u£»j in'* oAfyoy 
tou ^£coto£, x?^* ^’g'30’- 

med not « po!lucndo y as 
this ioteipretation may be 
well defended by the exactly similar use of radeie , “ to appioach,” 
in the Latin poets. “ Saipe a poetis radei e dicitur, qui prope locum 
aliquem transit, ita ut paene contingat, qui pr«eternavigat, pia'Lei- 
volat, corier vicitio , andar roseate: Virg. Ain.vn. 10. Ptnuma 
Circtra raduntui littora terra : Valcr. Flacc- v. 108. a It a Laranilm 
Raditur : Virg. Jin. UI. 7 99. Alias cautes prejectaque saxa 
Pachyni Radimus: A£n. V. l(jy. Illc inter navemque (*ytc, sco - 
pulosque son antes Ra‘dit i(er lav urn interior : Ovid. Am. III. el. 
ult. v. 2. Iladitur Itac Jilegis ultima meta meis: Propert. 111. 2. 23- 
Altei 7 emus aquas, alter tihi radat aienas: adde Luranum viii. 

• 24G. Simile est illud Ovid. Met . x. 054- de pertiicibus cursoribus: 
Posse putes illos sicco freta radere passu, Et segetis cana stantes 
percurrete aristas : Vug. Ain. V. 2K>. de columba, Aere lapsa 
quteto Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas, i feqde e 
scone T aria/ ” ForcellinUs m Lex . 

Hatton , May 4, 18 1j. BARKER . 


£ sco, e£ ou xgaiiw ^gaucco/ iXtdiog s , X$ arj<r 
rov XQ^ T0L * toSwTIr ^ T0 * xgoTsyyltry uno 
^J/auarj. The metaphoi m Euupides is dc 
Musfiiave-supposcs. but a radettdo, and t 
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BENTLEfl EMENDATIONES INEDITA 
IN ARI8TOPHANEM. 

| No. in . — Continued from No. XX1L p . 259 .] 

In Ran as. 

Coj.latum esthocdiania cum MSto Barocciano [fortasse eodeui 
hbro qutm m paites 6iia^ vocawt Gaiafordus ad Heplupsl. 
p. 303. J 

4. x Suidas in n&vv [habet] cr^oXij : male; neque Kusteius 
coriexit. [At Dawes, j>. 232, <wox^ veiutn esserfcontendit.] 

7« MS. Boippwv y-' jxovov IxsiV* onwg; [Ita MS. BiUiicku.] 

11. trot V : Smd. in *F£qL* 7v habot or*. Forte lege qrXijy y Srb 
/ctiAXu) ’y^ ’fs/teTv. Sed 111 MtXXw [unde illud sycd hausit Bentl.] 
orotv (meXXcq y egepteiv. 

33. In Scliol. “ xai Mctvlct; 'xot\ovp,evw uxpotg." linmo JMaXiuq 
— a'xpa* m Xenophont.* Ellen. I. 440. Slrabone est il/aXia, quod 
lertius. 

31. '/TV’ MS. *JJy • mox, Scbcil. ijpd— pro : dein, pro vjj 

Alot hnbet pia fsi< MS. apud Br ] 

51. Ita MS. ill 9 , (rcpcu , Jl. vyj tov ’/IttoXXo)* HP. xtxr : 

5.5. fuxgof MS. ^xgog ; alia manu a scnbitur super ij. Suid. 
fjuxgb; in Mokoov* 

57. £yv yevou KXsnrQsm ; MS. mserit tw. [sic nln ] 

64. lesje ^ Yfg* [et sic Seidltr de Veis. Dorhimar p. 588.] 

70*. 2,o$wXsx ultimam hahet longani. A^ut ergo lege Fit oy 
SoQoxXtot ngoregov ojt Eugrxtiov ; nut deleto ovt\ 

79* MS. *msq y [sir MS. Boig/J mox v. 80, MS. B:voxXtr { c;. 
Q(). Towvroi Sind, rotourov) ut* Uocgixxsxivduveoixevov. 

300. xQ™ 0V Euripides Bacch. 886 

102. IUol: MS av^y Smd. 1. Cv ’Mot ctyeo. 

103. Suid. in S* S- x.r X. fiabet 2s Se r^yr' otg'a-xst /xaXXcy : Sed 
MSS. Kusten ^«XXa- Vid. v. 024, 7^7. 7p3. Achai. 458. 
Av. 109. Sic ov yaq «XXa est affirmativum : vid. [Eq. 1202, et 
paisfoid ad llepliast. p. 27, et Markland ad SuppJ. 509.] 

Tbid. MS. (toe mox. 104. MS. xopaXa [Sic MSb. apud Br.] 
108. le£e evsxa [Sed ouvsxa est magis "uwtatum, tam Conntis 
quam Tragicis.] : mox MS. e%wy [pro MSS* Br. tvsxa . — 

12 J. yag omiUit Suid. in Spavm 9 KiXwg et Ilvlyeog. 

131. MS. tti} : et mox 130 aXX' ^vneg [ubi vulgo deest aXX\] 

137. jxeyaXijv Suid. 111 M^yo-Toc. 

138. dele ys [ct sic MS. apud, Bi.] — 146. vwv MS. cr^oX. pe or. 
174. vt kr : JMS. no ? : et mox 176. MS. V av [vice lav.] 
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18.V. MS. AL Ny roy IlocrsiSak 

186 . deleto A L Bemtius sequitur ScKoU [sic Hotibiu*.] 

186. <rc(7rgo! : leg. crarygo*. [llaec cinendatio est foliciter exco- 
gitata : etenim Achaeus plurimas fabulas Satvricas composuit.] 

195. Forte «lege t^v nig) [rwv otxgav. Intelligit C arias Argi- 
nusas. vel neg) rr,v ctxpav : ut Malia iutelligatur. Vid. v. 33. Pho* 
tius in Kgexg—“ Tyv itsgi tu>v xpetov” *0«$£ ’Igt&v yg&Qei tyv mg) 
tmv vexg&v rcvv h ’Agyivouruig ara<f> cov, ytreg c Sy avygeUtjirctv oi org^** 
Tyyol. Sane to vsxgwv optima personae Cliarontis aptatur. 

Ibid. In Scliol. sic Jdgilur Sophoclis fragmentmn Tmvro$ m 
<*$£**; <ra tqu$c to5 xpecog: vulgo deest cry; [q^pd supplevit Jft;. in 
AgiVei.J * 

195,. Tfjg^coy: MS. xukXco [sic MSS. alii,] 

397. AL fjbtxv$qyus. lla MS. — -$09. MS. xarx toiXtyc. # , 

* 211. MS. semper Bgsksxsj;!* ‘fct Suidas in Bgixsxsj; et AloXotv, 

[Tpse Beulleiift semper Bpsxexxsx^.] , 

^20. MS. ry)g isgrjg yyT^f\g. 

222. Totiuii hunc versum omittit MS.'et 2O9. 

235. vtroAygiov; lego tbroAy&ov vel vnojSgv^iov. 

240. JMS. &yHv4/ug. 

242. forte nccjtroKrQ* ' vGv : lit versus hi duo siut pares [sell. 

*A\)C co 4*A<a$oy ysvog Tray craT0e vuv 
*Ma AAov //,«v o5v ^Sfyjjfo/tscrfl*, el ^ttot* eu — ] #. 

245s MS. fjXjjfj.cQct. — -Suid. in $Atou. 247* lege 7roAyxQAu/A/3oicr*. 
252, 3. Utro^que Baccho ttibuit Beuti. Similiter 263, 4. 

288. MS* Ilob troy Vtiv. 5/i. fe-£otn<r9sy. MS. Vat. troy troy 
^ottkt^v. * 

2[>2. .Omipsum yc in Frob. supplet Bentl. e Suid. in Epnouircc, * 
et MS. ubi bis %ots [sic MS. Kav. et alii,] 

295. y oinittit Suid. m^EpujrovGu [sic MSS. apud Br.] 

297* MS. A 1. xa \ ^xsAo; et BA. Nr) tov [sic MS. liav.J 
302. be y yrrov: MS.* b r e(l’ yjttqv : lege y g0’ jjjrToy [sic MSS. 
apud Br.] 

304. , lege travr’ <iya9a. [sic MSS«] 

305. In’Schol. ita legit JBei ill 7 Flagmen turn Strattidis A % tro» 
trgo? noi 7ro 7 yaAtjy. B. yaAijv. >4. sy«S b* cSpjv o*e Aeyeiy yctAijy 
og w: et ad illud Saint) rionis adscripsit varias lectiones rl — IvSy- 
cro/tal — oOrog ei$ ey4qob; fj^ycc quas pra*bet Schol. ad Orest. 279- 
ubi corrigit Bentl. ’(Jgecrrtjv — cl Aivva^oy : hie vero rcposuit gJcnSwy 

m*- . 

307- Olim voluit Bentl. xaro/toerov jxoi. iV^Aia: collbtis Nub. 
3234. . aTTo/toVai ju.01 roue (1<*o 6$' el ‘Av. 444. xaLTopocrov — /jlti postea 
iuseruit e MS. rov omissurn in Frob. ante Alu.\sed melior videtur 
cdnjectura quam MSti lectio, vid. vers, seq.] 

311. MS. /ao 1 [sic duo alii teste Beck] mox idem ra,x*x£ 
ravri [duo apucl lir.J 

314. auA«I ns svSov. Haec, vulgo in textu pOsita^ delet Bentl* 
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* * 

Collato Schol, ad v. ICBC. Achar. 115. [ubiexstat r, 

V evivstffi.] Av. 223. [ubi A'jK*l rt; in textu sedem habet] 

518. MS. Baccho tribuifc. 

326. ,et sqq. Xrg. 343 et sqq. 'AnurTg. [Vid. Hermann. de 

Mctris, p. 352,] i • 

327. MS. h PjpuK [sir Rav.] inox <x>j [pro <r&] 

328. MS. u Ia.x~£ to icixfye to iax^e. 4 

336. rifjuxv : lege r* s /xstv : rnox dele cornma«post 4Aoy/. 

347. MS. uTTOtrekvTsu [ill alii] : raox omiltit t\ 

3.53. MS. [ut .unus. MS. apud Ur.] 

35C. MS. ct Si'hqJ. s£a y W etvirjgov. * 

358. yvcijx) j Suid. in * l'^lcrTa<r6cn . inox xaSscpeuei Sdlil. Gellius 
[in Pradatioue, p. 1 1.] Plutarch, [n. p. 348. 1).]. 

359- oldt : Ue<tte Aid. Ifc : Geliius et Suid. in Tavgofxyou, slisv : 
Plutarch. ij<rev. 

372. lege Toi<ny: MS. Gtllius et Suid. in 'AircwlS dant rot/Toir. 
ibid, post xavQic tnscrilur to rglrov a Suid.et Gell. MS. tqItov. 
375. et sqq. Hos in sex versus dispescuit Bentl. uec tameri 
Antistrophicorum nomine imignivit, licet sex ejusdem niensuue in 
ordincm rcdegerit quorum inilium posuit in v. 380, 'AW* tpf. 3x, 
[Hotibius^vero cos Antistrophicop appeliat.] 

ibid. 8ij vvv : dele dy et leg. vuv cucliticum : ‘ vid. 44.3. ^ooglTrfe vuy. 
t 3^3. oopa; : dele rag [recte : iu hac formula non usurpa- 

tur articulus : cf. Lys. 3{)2. et 1036.] 

387 et sqq. uecnon 392 et sqq. dispoijuit Bentl. ut exstant in 
edd. Kust. et Br. # 


391. ™«rai : lege [sic voluit Kust.] 

397- *Ay tfa: forte *AX\* sl«. * 

401 et sqq. Numeris Arabicis notavit versus qualuor; quos 
liceat system* a [Anglice stanza J vocare. 

406 et sqq. system a /3\ 4. vers* 


407. lege tov re aotvdtxhio'Kov. 

ibid. Suidas cixiKpoirgg^ix. EureAsia £= siidca^lx 

vrotgx to su TeAffiv * Agicrro^ivYig’ Xol yctg SiSwqxsv *Eir eurcA*ia top * 
(rrtvooAiVx&y. Videtui alius esselocils. [N011 repeiitur inter Aris- 
tophanis fragmenta a Bnmckio congesta.]^ 

412 et sqq. systema y . 4 vers. 

419 et sqq. Disposuit ut exstunt in Kust. et Br. qualuor sy$te- 
matibus 3 vers, notatis. ' 


42 i. lu Schol. u Post oSovrotg Suidas in #pa<rr*jg3sj inserit. <Ppur-*, 
rygag : quod Palmeritis ut suum dedit.” 

425. lege xucrnv : niox MS. K\u<r&evr t v. 

430. lege co \«4>At?<nrio£ [et sic Person ad Orest. 1645.] 

433. xogQov JVJS. et Suid. in 'ImroTrogv*. 

440. MS. cagea' : vid. 505 et 607* [Sic alii MSS.] 

443 et sqq. et 447 et sqq. duo systeinata 4 vers, 
ibid, lege xnqsht : juox dele kSig* 
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447. AI. omittijt MS. tnox lege roumv — nuvvv%ltyvrtv [sic Ho- 
tibius.] 

4 5 1 . MS. iroXufpQ&Qvg cum aryyX. rroXur^oug. 
ibid, et sqq^ neciion 457 et sqq. liotaiilur quasi systemat&j qu» 
in Aid. et kust. sunt Antistrophica. 

458. xai delet MS. et legit -Ugh : vid. Schol. ad 443. 

461. robs omissum suppJet MS. [*ic alii.] • 

468. MS. xu\ rofyngs kivala’x^v ts cry; vid. Pac. 181. et 36.1 • 4 

470. MS. wlv, *• 

476. dele v] vel lege kxutoyxi<pd\og ; vid. Nub. 335. [sic I^SS.] 
477* nvzvfjiov cov MS. et buid. * 

476. In Scho. p$6<rcvrou : 4t ftf. veovrou” 

486. MS. wgotrQou H..4. kouttiv [lit alii.] 

49 1. OS jc9Vp : Seal, ouk uv [sicM.SS }. ■ 

497. lege XrjfiurUg : Suid. m*Ifh habet Xytianug* 

301. Suidas in 06 y&g habet wotcof. Vide edam eym in 

IIsHTTSOV et IJl (TTfiOV.* 

311.. KqXXtcrTct est exeusantis, recusantis ,ut Latinis, Rectc, 
Benign et sic paulo post [Kt sic Schofiastes : quetn 

■ vide ad v. y 13..] llecte quoque Sealiger personas distinguit. f 

3! 3. Seal. HE. pio AI. et delet HE. in vers. seq. 

3J9* Inter Schol. .ad verba tco eturep 7ronjrjj addit Bentl. (( h 
Ay^vious Hesyeh. in AoguoLkhog. lege At Se ywouxig tov VoguuWov 
$ga.yv'jVToa. Vid. litytnol. in AoglotXXog.’' „ 

522. Malg Seal. QgouiM. Nam HsguTroavcL loquitur non Sepuncov* 
ibid. ifixip-Tglari MS. et Suid. in Autos. — 534. *Og Seal. male. 

54 Mild, in MxxiaxJiTegfiv habet MiTourTgiQMrff usi 
547t lv)i lege rj. MS. Vat. av. [Vid. Porson. Horn. OS.] 

550. lege xvvoov [et sic Br.] 

556. MS. a’ e£exo\J/e [sic MS. C. apud Br. qui stepe cum 
Barocc. couvenit.] • 

^ 559. lege xure<pay : [et sic Hermann, de Mctr. p. 1 52.] 
ibid. IMS. r t fM^. et vice HA. semper habet '£reg. TIm/Hox. 

566. Hie MS. addit 'Erep. II. et IIAN. 567 et 3 09- cujus vic^ 
in loci* proximis legit Bent]. EA. 

568 . ovvep cruv; MS. ov oSrof [et sic alii.] ¥ 

570. elg'/Ae Suid. in ’Efivxsifo. 

573. MS. initio versus praifigit EAN. 

575. lege s^a^stg [et sic Kust. in liolis.] 

593. TU7rrj5 MS. et Suid, in Olo oltiu. 

601. c ravTOf us) omittitMS. 

607 • Aid. avayxrj n$ : lege VtIv: [et sic Beck.] 

’ 624. In Schol. Non /AaX x : sed p uXXoc : vid. 103 et Thesm. 6.53 

ubi [ubi corrigit Bentl. pt &XX<£ vice [auXuJ] 

631. fiucruvM Suid. in Buaruvifa et KTuuMxltyw* 

655. Aid. et Suid. yrjreiw. — 638. hi 8 * elg Suid. in Kxluxxi, 

6i0. MS, rv t xx*** T * <rxj ^b 
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■ $5,57. MS. (rxoirst vuv rjv fi atxoxwfo'OtVT : MS. Vat. viroxiv{)&aiv t* 
recto. 

058. §oxs~i$: lege &>xe7 vel doxu> [sic Reisk. et Schaefer, si recte 
* memini.] 

602: 8$ omittit MS. — 665. lege 7raXi et sic in 671- 

60S. eTTsiTu: MS. ene) [et sic duo Harleiahi tesje Elmsleio ad 
^cjiarn. 178. in A-uctario.] 

< 67S. Seal, 687* MS. h^xg uo&oig. 

. 693. lege [sic Br.* perperam : xovlag est Bacchius.] 

691 xeKxgvtyi Suid. in 1 EttIx^xotov. 

696. airohon no Suid. in *'Slg octtoKoito. 

701. In Schol. TpotyMwv agnoscll Suid. in notXxl^fjictTi : in 
VI XP$ luibet vrgocTYiycuv. 

717. VB. ttot : [et alii] el in 720 / o\>rog. 

7 18. In Schol. lege c2 noXirpott. '* 

724. dele re: quod habot Suid. in KKEiyevyg et Krjx^ni^gou]. 

726. MS. exhotTglx \tei : mox fo. J8a)v vice eiSwg. ♦ 

732. In Schol. «^A.a vixu. fo. 'EKKxvixog [sic ‘Tywvhittus in 
Not. MSS.] • « . 

741. Stobaeus, p. 241=169. ituXxlarrgx et in 747. ot^iov yug : 
Grot, youv . 

742. 7rgo<r?Xot)ju,gy MS. Aid. Suid. et Stob. at MS. unus Stoftaei 
vgorjysXat>fj.£v : quae vora. est lectio. Hesych. IlgouyeXeiu. At G 10 - 
tius irgovt'shoifjLEv : male. 

748. MS. cr<paXe7x : Suid. in "Atm habet xxv rscrfxXri t: at in 
*Airb xoehov £uAqu et in Kav t* habet xiv ti. 

750. MS. Alone: sed ex alia maim JauAoc Alux : et sjgfcdcin- 
ceps. 

757. 

763 , 

771. 

?7$- 
S09. 

810. 

812 . 


s^c 


leg. fjJ otWa vid. 103. et sic in 7 63. — 759- MS. rov6op6^siv. 
MS. Vat. &TT — 76.5. Citat Piloting Miotivsff&ou. 

MS. ct Aid. wgoiyfjiu 7rp5yfjt.ct: mox yag omittit MS. 

MS. guvru^wy : et mox xaTijA0’ [sic alii.] , • 
Etymologus in TxXxvtov habet ’A\X J — xgi^o-sTai. 

MS. t{ 8a /. 

Suid. in IJXafcna habet fyu/Tnjttta. MS. £ J/JwrTuxTa. 

8l6‘. yovy, MS. et Suid. in Taugij&fo. 

819. lege *.d0»jva/oi$ : sed Suid. in Zvvefitxivsv habet Ou ydg 

826. £t sqq. Quatuor systemala septeih vers. Bentl. numeravit. 
829- MS. oSout Aid. o8oVr«. *forte legendum dr^yovra r ofovTotg* 
835. lege (rx^xX^wv [sic MSS. duo apud'Br.] •' 

853. MS. 7 rvevfxovcuv ct mox peSslpw [sic MSS. duo.] 

861. Suid. in ’Ayoioiroiov : et sic in 'Ey^cx: at in 'Ay^ivinov nt 
MS. e£ aa . mfnui; ubi <r%oX. iygcov tyjv <pwvr { v : [qufcre an f^og^v 
pracbeat MS. ?] 

862. Suid. ’AirvXctiTov : at Mgwrov in * Ayglcoxov . 

879 * 6elmv Suid, in KefyaXulaj. 
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$91. lege cw ’yeiv ya>* [sic D&wesius.j 
8{)S. MS. hiriv&Ts legit uTiware Ely mol. in *7V&y£«jw.fw>V 
899. MS. addit a > et Kod ui 908. et m 905. omittit re. 

904. lege cT^f/BXo7c. — 910. MS. co plug ob= [sic alii.] 

917. eroi : JN1 e*<r* et Smd in KxXwg. 

9‘iO. lege S6ve<rig r s xa) [et sic Bi .] 

922 et sqq. 1023 et sqq. 'AvTurrg. 

935. Citat Smd. AvTQ7rg e 'fj,voi$ et 4tycct 
948. Post Nii$r\v adscripsit rm i Bentl. 

94-8. yiq : lege 'ag [sic Elmsleins m Edinburgh JR&l\ N. 37* 
p. 87-] *el y • 1 

90* l . dele Yjv [m^ ElmsleiuS 1, c. p. 85.] 

907. MS. iro~i<x y [lit aliijJ 

969. lu St hoi. scribsit B^Xx. i. e. vela. 

970. Aid. omittit |u.8v.— 972. Suid. m ’'Icr^xvx. 

973. Xioxoig Ms. et Stud, m m fayxvx. 

974 111 Stiiol. 7TTU0- avyg. At Said, irntruvvjs in v /<r%ava. 

ibid. yputyerxi Se xai crnjflwv. Sic Etyniol. ill 'Iltyfiog* 

9^(p. tx7re(rcov Seal. — 983. tovtI : MS. rovro [et sic C. apud Br.] 
989* MS. eld* vxoT07rii(ySou . Suid. 111 Kx^viroTOTTbia-Qai. 

997- loite xx^xvoTrtrvoxxfXTrrxi \el <TTop*$x<Tpo — . Suidas ag«- 
noscit Xxqxxv pjmiTVOxoiix,TrTai. 

998- o\{jiOy Suid. in ho^og. — 1010. tout lege t&V. 

J012. Suid. Aixe va&oi . — 1014. ^teTts Suid. ni Uovcrl ?j. 
1018. lege <rxog<5<bov — 1019- MS. eXalxg. Suj^h t«s eAaa^ bis. 

1020. Suid. m ’AfieXr — BovtxXum et Mxp^fxxx — habet ufisXTscw* 

TXTQl : et MS TeQOl. 

1021. tiouAfJLuxuftoi Suid. in bUrayevy;. 

lQttL lege Zu os : mox forte legendum fxovov oncag fxvyj/utovstJtrjjc 
ut r^^pudeat Stiophae. 

1029* ocvnX&fyg Suid. in 'farloig et Aelov. 

1011. lege farloig: et sic Suid. J, c. 

1035. In "farloig Suid. xx^stfTyjxoi Xafioig. 

1051. MS. <ru rl ftgacag oturovg ouioog xvdpelovg egstilSagxg. [Vid. 
Bentl Epibt. ad Mill. p*U9* ed. Cant. 47P ed. Lips.] 

1053. lege Oyflatg ut hodie tit ulus est. sed Eustathius, p. 1218. 
Bfd. 8y( 3xg. * 

T058. Toy^ omittit MS* recte si Jegas egeWdug* [sic PorsonPraef 
Hec p. 55.] 

1060. forte ^egenduin rjwV axovrag Aagelov tow reSveurrog 

% G yop% y vel rjvixct yf rjxotxrcv Jxgslov — Dai ms enim magnam 
dramatis partem loquitui *et Chorus turn loo oS ot lamentatur. 

1060. Suid. 'favor rysrXixrnxoj 6 Trl^prjfj 0 x t ^ 

IO 67 . roufl* : lege tojS.— 1068. J/. sed MS. ET. 

1076. MS. tiS’: et delet «v. forte Qv$ si oh* sW fyny^egobc ay* 
1077* MS. pfiev <roi. • 

107S. MS* fawx 6r t ro, [ V id. Elmsl. ad Ileracl. 283.] 
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1079. lege AI . y#. et mox dele Ah 

* ibid. MS. karoo v*/3aA«v. 

ibid. Vid. Par. 700. [ubi Bend. vult Utfixkov collate* ibid. 745 ] 
3032. MS. yevvala; xx) yevvaluv [sic alii.] * 

1083. lego TTiriv [sic MSS.] — 1084. lege tqvtqv [sic MSS.] 
J087. rotg b* rfiwn iroiqTxl : lege vel roWtv 8’ [et sic Fiorillo 
(rectius dictns Fur 'We) ad llerod. Attic. p. 151.] vfel toI; yif3co(rtv 
be irotyTas Ilotvv 'by 8s7. » 

»1089- forte nupvrficM. — 1001. ye omittit MS. 

1005. lege thmol [sic pjrobaute Porsono Prapf. Hec. p. 8.J 
109.6. Sic distinguit Beutl. s(3\xfyx ti Sparcy;; [sic Reisk.j 
1 j . ctTiSipavtxvir\v Suidas : sed ki serie sua *£7ra$auav0i)v. lege 
iira$))uavtf»)v. 

11 3^. ava&a£ff(r0ov : scd syllaba brevis essp debet. lege uvxhx\~ 
gp rev., [His conjee turis proximo sunt Dawcsiafiie avxbd<rxr(jov et 
# ctmbiulpsT*.] . „ 

1150. leg. <roi [sic MSS.] — 1153. MS. 

’1155. forWl 'Oqi<rr€iX$ [sic MSS.] — llOl. MS. rxvrx zxvrx. 
1178. MS. fxaAAov. # 

1 188. lege tjxw [fortassc ex Cellio. xm. 24.] 

1IJ)2. lego r olvtov ecrriv aAA* ireg'jfe, MS. et «*d. vet. tuut sot* 
«AA* xqKTT h royy. 

1 1<J4. FAg yYjv /Xev eAfi-iv Suid. in"i/xa>. — 1204. lege A eye. 

1209. *801$ Suid. in ^roi/S)?. 

1211* /JLOU(rnv # pro /x o» scrriv. Suid. 06 yxo /XOUCTTlV'aAA* ocxoua* 
Tea. to reAeiov* oy ydg «AA a jxof icrriv axouTTeof avrl row 7rdvv ydf 
*AgKTTQ<pdvris' h liargd^e*;' xu) ev * Ithtsvct iv (v. 1202.) otf 

yap 'aAAa Toy iru^aftivTog ij Vid. J£q*.996, 1083. , [addi 

poterat v. mfr. 1446.]. .jjdttkv 

’ 1213. MS* eySaijxx v* 

1215. Trglv plv 5j $mti *A toA A av : MS. ttjIv fuyai fxlv: lege c5 

VoAAwv. . 

1229. xar g7ro^ 8c- Suid. in Mtto A %xublou. 

1250. ' AyxSSioy. JH. B. et caesura est et.. casus nominativus ante 
aa’cvAetrsv veuit. AyjxvS — est casus accusa^Vus, 

1251, lege rl ev? ; mox dele yz post rouro. 

1270. MS. eWov [ut C. apud Br.] — 1271 * MS. ttoA -jjZoTpw. 
1283 et sqq. Duo systems la tijuui versumn. 

1283. f. eycuJx vice iywy i — 1285. y omittit MS. 

1287* vuv ovrajv: lege wvt : vid. 1120 . ut ayujxvaoc/ac sri vuvi 
([siC Gaisfordus ad Hephiest. p. 303.] 

^ 1281. MS- [ut alii] mox lege tqutwL 

1290. fojjj|e uvuxrogx Hesy ch. 'Avdxroog. 

129*1. Post ffgorauAs? additti) 4 ti? in MS. et Suid. in JiauAnov. 
1296/ MS. babet <r^oA. icrtov ori r« lyxonov 0 u 7re\xSug en* 
igwyxv xalfyv %avTX%c'j X'Jpw; txslvoov t&v ' Iol^zImv 8v tw 
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AI legeJJ.— ^ISIB. MS. rfiag [ut alii*] 

1328. MS. xep-si km lop6 . — l.S2f). MS. <rt#yxX*vff t. 
ibid. I11 quibu'jdam exemplanbus h. \. dees't* Vid. Schol.. 

1.333. MS. Ugiv [ut alii.] 

1J87- Mtklrcu : MS. MtkrjTov! Icge MskijTM. ft «ic Athenaeus 
xii. p.^1. [ubi Mtknog Scbvveigh. contra MS* A.] mox dele 
xotl : et sic Suid. m Mektrog. # ' 

18 42. Taur : MS. raS* e<rr [sic MS. Vat.] 

’MS. 1 accrue. — 180-t. <ro* Seal. 

Io9‘0\ Snid. Kikxm^arjc. — 138.5. lege oge<rc iyovou 

1410.1. K\ duobm liiicitur senanus. 

Id 12. yocg ayaysTv : juseie avrov . vel rovnog ut in 1428 et$483» 
\rl x«t’ rVoc ut 1 434. [MbS. 3. apud 13i . aurov.J 
1423. Jtge hnboiJLYp [ut MSS.] 

J447- AI. lege AI. mo* 1448. est ex ore J L 
14 >0. Wcntl. c itut Schol. Phten. 1201. 

148}.. dele comma post yvvrj : no(at. r^v xi?ai8/flfV Ccpliiso* 
plmntis. 

1404. cldc It) : mox lege obv uv. [sic MS. apud Br.] 

1473. peyu: Suid. fiiyuka. in i/?viOi. 4 

1483,9,7,8, 9. ldnei* uncinis ciicumdcdit Bcntl. [Vid. Srliol.] 
1499*. Smd. in ^x'plcrsgcv habet a auielr^sv uv. [sic 

Dawes, p. a J8.] # 

1300.1. 1 pro spuriis rejecit Bentl. [Vid. School 
1314. y addlt Suid. in lltptxk^g. — 1323. Suid. Tig 8* oTfov. 

1329. In Srliol. tovto e£ ‘Ivnrokurov : lege UokvlBou. vid. Schol. 
?d IJippni. 191. X#} OUJTOC fcV Ilok'J.boo. 

133 i. ts’jto et r ojTotg Suid. in UkovTwv. — *13.53. lege rovroicrty, 
l5Mk post ^xojcriv addit eya ) Suid. in Awoo [sic Toup. ad Suid.l 
1 fjb'j.ov : an Guxov [sic Bi.] MS. Vat. Gwxov, 

1 /o i. Jc f _i» Kocl pot <rcL*ctv [sic Tyi whitt. m Not. MSS.] 
lj?4. b*ge roitnv soturw. — 137 3. lege ;.co A ttach 1 . 

ON THE 77th 

VER.SE OF THE IJIPPOLYTCS. 

TG*Zs %k-XTW Ct'yU'/OV ou 

}?tfj,a>voc, w 8f<T7roisx, xoc Tfxfactc $'fw y 
tvtf QUTC TTOlfJL.qV A^iol QepfiztV fioTK, 

0 VT V\kGt 7 T'M <Tt$YlpOC, uk}' OtttrjpXTOV 

fx-kur^x kstfxLv* yptvo* heg^SToii, 

otiocig 0= t crxpi a tart xr,7re6u igocrotg. Hip. v. 72—7. 

Amid the discussions, which have found their way Into your 
Journal, on this celebrated passage, I have seen no notice taken 
either by Mr. E. H. Barker, or by any other critic, of the opinion 
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of Jacob Bryant, whose version of the passage is not altogether 
unworthy of attention 

An allegorical personage watering the meadow' seems to us 
a very idle conceit. Were it a t garden to be really watered by a 
supply taken from the river, Afiwc, or Modesty > for the modest 
votaries of the Goddess, might be more tolerable. But here all 
is the work oft nature, arid the morning [7«j£, r t a )c, ctlaic,'] is very 
naturally supposed to draw up his dews from the. river. We 
hGve another authority fot 4 this reading, tyhich no critic has 
yet cited. Mr. Bryant, in a beautiful Ionic Temple in Blenheim 
gardens, supposed to be dedicated to Diana, with this ’inscrip- 
tion/''' 

APTEMUI A IT A l IAJ1 OPEXTtAJIy 
has inscribed the six first verses of this speech of Hippolytus 
with the reading ^ , to which he has subjoined the following very 
elegant translation — 

To thee, bright Goddess, these fair flowers I bring, 

A chaplet woven from th f untainted mead. 

Thy cool sequester’d haunt ; where never yet 
Shepherd approach’d, where the rude hind ne’er heav’d 
Th’ unhallow’d axe,j jior voice nor sound is heard, 

Save the low murmuring of the vernal bee : 

* The day-spring from above the dew distills* 

Genuine and mild, from the pure stream ex/iaVd 
On every fragrant herb, and fav’rite flower. 

The version of this eminent Scholar is thus a comment, as well 
as a translation.” Review of Eger ton’s Edition of the I Iippolytus 
in the Brit. Crit . for April, 1797. p. 428. 

THE GALLANTRY OF SALAD! IV AND II IS 
BROTHER MALEK ADEL. 

’ By Mr. 'HAMMER. 


The names of Salahddin and Mekk Aadcl are of the highest cele- 
brity in our ancient Chronicles of the Crusades, and in the historical 
romances of our own times. They are represented by historians as 
two great Princes, who inspired terror among the Crusaders by the 
rapidity of their victories, and gained the hearts of all by their gene- 
rosity towards those whom they had conquered. In this respect their 
iem>wn is too well founded to admit of any disbelief; and those asper- 
sions which the spirit of hatred and fanaticism lias cast bn the memory 
of Saladip, through sonic historians of the Crusades, 1 far from tarnish- 
ing his true glory, only serve to weaken qur faith in their veracity. 


* Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 1152. 
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SalttdiH and Malek Adel. 

Not content, however, whli the picture which History his dr^wn of 
the groat ami brilliant qualities of those princes, our romance writers 
have thought proper to embellish it; ami instead of describing them 
merely ns examples of generosity, courage, and magnanimity, they 
present them to u&uow as models of gallantry, delicacy, and chivalrous 
attention towards the ladies. 

Sain din makes a figure in the amours of Eicon ore do Cayenne; who 
nearly risked lief own soul that she might save that of her Musulmait 
'lover; and Malek Adel, whose projected marriage with the sister of 
Richard Ctour dc Lion failed thimigh the intrigues of- priests, 1 is be- 
come, thanks. to Madame Cotin, the most tender, the most refine d.|tbe 
most transcemlant of all chivalrous lovers ; lie is idolized by all women 
of sensibility, and he has reduced to despair dll those men who feel 
that they are not capable of rivalling him in this amorous heroism. 

Quif^ enchanted with the romantic virtues of this hero, and lii$ 
success among the ladies, we have endeavoured to conciliate in some 
degree their approbation, by a diligent search in Arabian manuscripts ; 
hoping to "discover in these sources of* history some new features, some 
exploits hitherto unknown, such as might inspire his fair admirers 
with fresh raptures, and confound the incredulity of all men who Enter- 
tain any jealousy of his perfections. Wc must, however, acknowledge 
the unfortunate result of our labors— instead of radiant plumes with 
which we hoped to deck this Piuenix of Arabian cavaliers, our re- 
searches have produced nothing but disgraceful anecdotes, which 
reduce him 16 an heap of ashes, out of which he will not easily be 
regenerated. * 

We doubt if the .ladies will give credit to our simple assertion — at 
most they will allow that Madame Cotin has exaggerated a little ; but 
they will insist that she billy added some embellishments to a ground- 
work of real chivalrous virtue. This was, at first, our own opinion; 
and having turned over a variety of manuscripts, without finding one 
anecdote in favor of Malek Adel's gallantry, we still persisted in be- 
lieving him a perfect cavalier, in spite of this fatal silence of the Ara- 
bian author*. 

% But what was our astonishment on discovering, in a classical histo* 
rian of those times, somcJacts which incontestably prove, that this 
famdus Melek Audi t was jmt only destitute of all the superior qualities 
which have hitherto been ascribed to him ; but/ on the contrary, that 
he, a ferociojus soldier, and an unmerciful .^onqueror, was deficient iri 
the slightest attentions paid* to the fair sex, even in the country of 
harems and amongst barbarians ; that so far from being the flower of 
Arabian worthies, or Of having any pretensions to that title on account 
of his delicacy towards the iatlies, he invariably treated wonpm ill, 
and has always been considered among the Asiatics, as one who forgot, 
in the most interesting situations and circumstances of his life, what 
every man owes to beauty in di$tres&! , 


\ Sec “ Abulfcda.” 
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His brother Salaheddin is equally guilty in this respect. History, 
whilst it does justice to their warlike and political merits, has, never- 
theless, marked them as two barbarians who always failed on the mo$t 
essential occasions, in the respect and kindness due to the fairest and 
the weakest portion of the human race. 

But let History declare the facts according, to an Arabian author* 
In the year 581 of the Hegira,(of Christ 1 185 ) Salahed-dio a second 
tfJtne laid siege to Mossoul, The chief of this city sent to him a solemn 
embassy, composed fef bis mother, the daughtes'of his uncle Noureddin 
Mahmoud , and other women, intreating him to raise the siege and 
spap their property ; but he drove them back and Refused to comply 
with their request ; for which shameful conduct all the world blamed 
him the more, because the daughter of Noureddin Mahmoud, (a 
princess of illustrious blood .among the chief families of this time, and 
to whose father Salaheddin owed many obligations) was one of the 
suppliants." 

In seventeen years after this* occurrence, the harshness of Salahed- 
din's conduct was punished in bis own family, and the b!o\A>f retalia- 
tion fell upon his mother; but what renders the circumstance still 
more shocking is, that the blow was given by the hand of his own 
brother, the Melek Aadel so undeservingly celebrated. The historian 
Abnlfeda's words (according to lbn Emir) are as follows : 

“ In the year of the Hegira 599 (of the Christian A>a 1202 ) Aadel 
deprived his brother Afdhal of the cities of Sorouje , Raas-ain , arid 
Qua’iaton-nedjm. Afdhal sent his mother to Hama , and requested 
that his nephew Mansour would send some person with her to wait 
upon Aadel, and endeavour to obtain from him the restitution of his 
property, Mansour deputed to accompany the lady, Zcincd-din lbn 
tlindi , the judge: but Melek Aadel rejected her supplications, and 
* sent her back in despair," " Thus," (obsenes lbn el At tier, author of 
tlie book Cjapd ,) “ was the family of Salaheddin punished for the mis- 
conduct of Salaheddin himself ; on that occasion when the females of 
the illustrious house of the Atabegs , and amongst them the daughter 
of Noureddin, came, during the siege of Mossoul, and threw themselves 
at his feet without success/? 

What a sad discovery for the chivalrouydory of Saladin! and how 
unworthy dpes Malek Adel appear of the*vor$ bestowed on his me- 
mory by Madame Co tin ! Where we had reason, to expect .that he 
would prove himself another Coriolanus, we find him disgraced by 
misconduct towards the females of his 6wn family, and branded with 
the eternal reproach of history. 

This unfortunate discovery has j^iven us much uneasiness— as we 
feel equally for him and for the ladies of whom he has been hitherto 
the fa\orite. We are sometimes rendered so happy by illusions, that 
it is unpardonable in History to come forward and destroy that mentis 
grattisimus error. We must only request of our fair readers on thin 
occasion to be assured, that our researches have been directed to per- 


1 Abulfeda, Vol. IV. p. 66. 
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ronages truly historical, and altogether unconnected with the heroes of 
romance, those darling objects of female sensibility. Let Saladm 
and Maiek Adel enjoy in peace the happiness which they can derive 
from the esteem of our ladies — they aic no mote the true Salaheddm 
and Maiek- Aadel than the Mahonat of Voltaire is the Rlohammed of 
History . 


RECHERCHES SUR APOLLON, ’ 

LT SUR DIVLRS POINTS DR GRAMM \IRE, PAR J. B. GAIIy 
f fytttui royal, Membre del'Institut, et Chevalier de Saint Wladinur. 


liccherches sui Apollon Ayx e ioc, Avxox rovog, Aoxijyev^c, Ao£/af, reAeioc, 
etc., et sui diveis points de Gianimaue. 


Rifn de plus coinmun dans lcs Remains anciens que de rencontrcr 
a la suite du nom d’Apollon, les opithetes XiKtiog, Auxoxrovoj et autres. 
Les savans eux-m£raes, a plus forte raison les commenlateurs, oat 
beaucoup disseite sur cette mature, et ne me paroissent avoir lien 
tonclu de satisfaisant. De nouveiles rccherches peuvent-elfes scmbler 
oiseuses f Je ne Pai pas cru. Je propose en consequence de nouveiles 
observations sur le sens de divers attributs d’Apollon, extiaites d'une 
dissolution assess etendue quej'ai composite sur cette matiero„ 

I A ' nog 1 on \*Kxiog. On doane k ce mot divcrscs etymologies: 
l.° <elh de Auxo*- loup ,^ tymologie qui rappellfe roracle d’ Apollon, 
lequel avoit mdique uux beigers le mojen de d&iuire les loups 
(Paus, I. 2, c, 9.); 2.° celle d«* \Sxv), z Ta lurmZfc qwl precede le lever 


1 A vnaios, AiJxfior, A vxiog. Le^tres-savant M Helm (dans $on Lucicn, t. 
4 . p 80.) juge le premier de forme donenne; le second, de la languc com- 
mune; le troisi£mc, altere. Pausamas donne le premier, 3. 2. c. 9. p- 133; 
le dcuxi£me et le troisi&me, 1. 1. c. 19 p. 44, 45 ; le troisifcme, encore, 1. 2. c. 
19 p. 152, 153. Sur A vxetofy voyez Pausan. 1. 1 , et Thesaur. antiq. grape. t. 
7 p.539 au mot AJxsia; II. foticnn*, k Av£ et A vxEiogi Constantin, & 
A J/ceiOf ; et Vossii, de idolalrd, 2. c. 12. 

* Subst qui est pninitivemcnt 1 adj. fun. de A Mane. Aiasi, thez 
nous, le subst flwtavieutdu femin. alba* blanche* 
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dmokil, fe fujjwnfle du matin .(Macrob. Saturn. 1. i. c. 17> . Mai# 
il est probabb* que ces deux mot*, soul <!e’ ineinc famil!o, et ont nne 
commune online : *que ?\vkos vkmt do AoV;, 1 * 3 ' cvtpusculc du matin; 
que la denomination de Avx o; hup , rappdle i’habiliule du loup qui, au 
cr6puscule du matin, va cherclicr sa proic. Oubliant que presquc 
tous les animanx sont dtsigm's 'par Je son do lour voix, lour lailie, la 
ccfeileur de lc»ur robe, leurs nururs, lours habitudes ; a oubliant cel 
usage, et la double signification de soldi et de loup rqnfermec dans 
A vx.cgj on aura, mi raison do deux etymologies adniises au lieu d'unC, 
e tab if deux traditions 4 * * sur le sons de auxclq;. JLe> bus y voyant lety 
uiologie. de X'jko; loup , et adoptunt la fable do Faustinas, auront tra- 
dtiit,. Apollon dcsirncieur dcs hups, ' Les aufres cousiderant qu T Apol- 
lon est eojincuitnent It Dieu lumhmtx, lv Dieu sold/, auront, a.ec Tin- 
genic ux M aerobe, cru devoir 1 cud re Apollon Lycicv par Apollon Dint 
du jour, on 'Dieu soldi, et tel est le sens que jo dounorois a l'invoca- 
tion du rbaHir dans le? sept Cluj's conin' T/tcbcs pai Lscbyle, v. 1 id. 
sq. On y bt, xa l<ry, Au;::f dvetr, A on: tog yep ov ct-ard '6 olU\ et Ion pro- 
pose, Dicujadis dcstructenr dcs hups, sois aujourd hui destructeur 


1 Ml bixy], de av:o, solvo, aperw. 

< a A in si /3su; (le boeuO, lc vaste; i^oc (l’uue), le lent, le taidif; 7 rrwt (le 
liovre), lc paresseux, etc. 

3 Solon cnim A umv appcllat i 7 ctiam Lycopoluantim Thebaulis chitfitnn testiwa - 

nio esse (Mfprobe, cite par H. Kstienne). L’analogie qui e\Lic entre Auxof 
ioup et avm$ soldi) expliqucra pouiqnoi, en languc celtique (voj, U dissert. 
deM. Jobanneau), le mfoue mol, a pen pres, a signihe loup et anme. 

* Je ne parle ici que des deux traditions le plus conmics. II eu existe deux 

autre s. D'aprcs Tunc, les Athenians derivoient Je sumom de J/ycien, de Ly- 
ctis, im de leurs linos mythologiqucs diiqncl, a les en eroire, les Lwiens de 
FAsie avoient eniprunte lei nr horn. Sonant une autre, fondcc sur le texie 
de Sophocle (CRd. t. 2 PS— 217), ce que j'appelle le Dieu soleil, seroit lc Djcu 
de Lycie (sentiment dc Rochefort) ; et il taut eu convenir, lorsqtic Pon re- 
^fldchit que, dans leniemc passage, Sopbocle nomme AyW ava£. et A UKeiz 
q i,e se plait sur les inontagrifes de Lycie, et que Diane est soeur 

d’Apollon, on inclincroit a eroire avee uu Scholiastc, qu 7 Apollon est appelo 
Iiycien, ou parce qtfil est neon lyric, on par allusion aux honneurs qoe.lut 
rend la Lycie. Mats la moycn de rapprodier cettc quatvi^me tradition dc 
celle qui voit le Dieu soleil dans Apollon I ycicn, seroit de supposer que le 
»om de Lycien rappclle la consecration de la Lycie k Apollon, Dieu soleil, 
ainsi nomnui, dit lc Scboliastc prccednumcnt cite, de ce qu’il fait succederla 
»uit au jour. 
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de Vennemi, Ou sois digne de ton surnbm de destruCteur des lovps. Ce 
sens recw 'platt assez & M. Visconti, qui me permet de te notnmer. 
Mais, je Favouc, avant de eonnoitre , son opinion, j'aurois prefere de 
traduire, t>ieu Lyeien (Dim du jour, Ditu soleil) monire-toi contr t 
lennemi digne de ion sitrrwm de Ly Hen. Sous ce nom 1 * Apollon ik 
Athene* 4 ctoit represents* porJLant un arc 3 a sa main gauebe, et; sa 
droite roplovee sur teto.montrele Dieu.se J^posniit coniine d’lftie 
grande fatigue: les traits partis de cet arc,.et au siege de Troio, 4 et 
iiilleurs, avoient ote la vie 5 it des mil liens de guerriers. Cost done pro* 
bablement ce Die#*, soleil que le ducur d’EsdivIe iuvoque, el non. le 
Dieu destruoteur des loops : cVst le Dieuvoleil, le Dieu du jour ami6 
d un arc d’or, 6 et d’invincibles traits, et non pas le Dieu destructeur 
. des loups, que parcill'e merit Electre 7 a invoqnC* contrejcct Egisthedont 
elleajurl la mort. . * ‘ 

Dans (Edipe roi, de Sophocle (v. 7 i, 91 <2 et pass.), lorsque ThtVhes 
dcsolce par la poste, imoque Apollon Lycieu, peut dl etre question 
d’ApulIon tueur, on desfntcfvur des lonpv ? Vest-ce pas evidemmeril 
le Dieu sold! ((Ed. T. 6*75% ee Dic*u purilk-atcur que le rhieur invoque 
avee. is: dance, et si souveut dans le cours de la tragedie? 

De ccs deu>; versions, Dim deslrudcur des loups , Dieu soldi arnlv 
de trail*, la premiere pent tres-bieu se defend re <?ovnnie religieuse et 
mystique*** puisqiddle se foude sur une tradition de ’Pausunids. Mais 
a cettc tradition populaire que cite Pausanias sans la disc liter, 9 et sans 
y croire peui-ctie, .je crois devoir prtdcrer cellc qui enseigne qn* Apol- 
lon Lyeien cst synonyme A' Apollon Dieu soleil. La dernietc seule iu- 
spira les poctes, les point res et les sculpteurs ; et parmi ces deruiers, 
cet artiste (vo o; eV*fleou; it qui nous devons FApolloh vainqueur 


1 Voycz Musk Francois , par M. Visconti, article Apollon Lyrkn. 

1 Ainsi qu’ii Aigos pro bablement, ou plutdt, je croig, a Mycenes (Soph, EL* 
5, sq.) : car, dans FElcctre dc Sophoqlc, la scene esL ^.Myctines; ce que n’ad- 
met pas IJ. Esticnnc (au rfiot frjxejof); tandis que, dans l’Electre d’Euripide, 
la scene est a la campagne pr&s if Argos.. / 

3 Lucien, dans son Anacb. de Gymn. t. 2. p. 087, l’appelle roJ AvkIoo, 
an lieu duquel Fed- de Florence donne Aunsiou* le 9 on approuvee par M. Belin^ 

4 Horn, II. i f 45. sq. ; 4, 98 et 119 ; et passim, Soph. (Ed. t. 212. 

5 On donne des traits non-seulement au Dieu soleil, mais encore at lalune, . 
Voy. Gild. t. 216, sq. et son Schol. ib. »* 

6 Soph. CEd. t. 212* 7 Soph. El. 1396. a AinsipcnseM. Clavier 

* Pausanias en cite plusieurt, san.s en garantir aucune. 
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dt* serpent Python, 1 chef-d'oeuvre fond& sur la fable qu’ApoIIon, Dieu 
soleil, avoit uu arc et cfinvincibles traits, dont il se servoit pour purifier 
lair. 

If. Avksio; dyogd. D'apr&s ecs notions, et autres, Xuxetos ay o got 
(Soph. El. v, 7) siguifiera non pas, place ou Von avoit mis la statue d'un 
loup cn Ifionneur d'Apoflon (explication donn£e par Estienue, et adop- 
ts par lestimable KF. PI.) mais place lycienne v consacree d Apollon 
Lycien ( Apollon, Dieu soldi). 

III. Aunf/ov yvfxydcrioy. Athenes avoit trois Cynmases, 1’Academie, 
le Cynosarge, et le Lycee. Le premier 6toit dedie jAi h6ros Academus ; 
le second, a llcrcule ; le troisi&me, le plus illustre de tous, k qui etoit- 
il con sac re ? A Apollon tueur (inlcrfector luporum, EstJ de loups, ou 
destructeur de loups, me repondront deux savans ; Tun d'apres Piiusa- 
nias, Tajitre d’apres les heroiques do Philostrate. Quant a moi, saisi dc 
la belfe idee de Xuksios, .Dieu so lei l, c^est encore k Apollon , Dieu so- 
ieih que le Lycce me sentble avoir dfi £tre consacr£, et non pas & Apol- 
lon, Dim tueur de loups ? Dans le premier Lyecc de la plus fimieuse 
des cites saVantes, on invoqua sans doute, non pas un Dieu qui tue 
des loups, mais un Dieu qui edaire. 

IV. Avkoxrivog. On le traduit vulgairement par luphida (luporum 
interfector, H.Est.) ; mais encore ici, jc vois le Dieu du jour. M. *, 
consider ant que jederiie A'jxstos de X'jk*) 9 la Itcmicre qui precede lelc 
ver du soleil, m'a object^ que si kvKeto$ signifie le Dieu dttjour, A vkq- 
uroyof signifiera le Dim qai tue le jour ; et qu'alors Apollon scrojt le 
Dieu du jour et de la nuit ; et sa remarque a paru, a quelqu’un, d’une sa- 
gacite rare. Mais mon explication ne presente pas la contradiction 
qu’on lui a pr&tee : car, d’apres Macrobe, j'ai traduit A uxoxrcvo;, non 
pas. Dim qui tuc It jour, mais Dieu soldi dont la presence efface cctU 
ilanchtur qui precede le lever du soldi . 

V. A'jy^ycyrj', o. Surnoni d' Apollon, d cause qu f un loup setoit 
montre d sa mere pendant sa grossesse . A cette explication donnee par 
H. Estienne(qui renvoye k Hcsych. et k Eustathe), pref£rons ceile de 
M. Belin, helleniste tres-souvent iug&iieux', et de Pillustre M. Heyne. 


* Quand les eaux du deluge se furent retirees, la terre alors impure infec- 
toitles airs. I/influcnce bienfaisante du soleil, ou, pour parler plus poeti- 
quement, les fieches d 1 Apollon la delivr&rcnt du serpent Python, e’est-u^ 
dire la purg&rent des exhalaisons meUrtri&res dont ce venimeux reptile etoit 
rembl^mc. 

% Sur le Lycee cT Athene?, voy. Lucien, 1. 1.; Phil. Jae . Crophii exercilat. de 
Cymnasiis literarm Athcniensium ; et le Lex. Xen. qui le cite. 
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Ce dernier derive l’Epithfcte de Ajj'kij, (le point dujour) ; et 

voit dans l'EpithEte d'HomEre (II* l) 101 et 119 ), l'antique notion 
d'ApoIlon, Dieu soleil ( notionem softs in Apolline antiqnissimam : est 
enim sol mani natns , ut dies est ijwj yjgtysvetx ; explication conforme k 
celle de Macro&e (citE par H. Estienne, au mot Xv%,J, qui donne 
y$yvujvrx rfy Ayjojy* generantm exortu suo lucem , pour glose de 
\vY.tfyEv k%. Notons dans ce dernier passage, Aujoj signifiant Id htmii^e^ 
en general. Mais n'Oublions pas que dans un sens plus restraint, il so 
dit de la i ami ere du matin, du crEpuscule du matin, 

VI. Adxaj3af, q, Vannee . ' Encore dans ce mot, je verrois Pi<&6e de 
lmniere et de Dieu soleil ; et, renoncant k l*une des Etymologies jjidfc 
quEes par II- Estienne, if ago, to Aitacov S Uyv fiodmv, je lui pr&fererois 
celle de I'anglais Robertson, k Auxou, i6 est softs (idvet. 

VII. A msuw <rr^copa (Eurip. J£1. 1 2^4), HiEron en t’lsonneur d 'Apol- 
lon Lycien, ou d’ApoIlon Dieu du soleil.' Cet HiEron, en Arcadie, 
Etoit consacre au Dieu dujour. LesDioscures (Eurip., ib.) y envoyent 
Oreste. II etoit en effet naturel que le Dieu Loxias, par qui il avoit 
EtE criminel, lui offrit un asyle. * * Le substautif qui accompagne Aw- 
xcaov merite bien une note. D'aprEs H. Estienne et autres, on rend 
eijxwpa par cpntrepoids qu'on met dans la balance; mais pas un mot 
de sens que je donne k (rr i KU)\ex % lequel (Tapres roles idEes sur lea 
desinences 1 * en pet, je croirois plus expressif que <njx of. 3 4 

VIII. Aofas ou o, encore Dieudu jour. A ma version on 

m’oppose ce mot de Lucien,* semblable d ce Dieu qu’on appelle Loxiat , 
tu no dis rien que d’obscur. Mais n'est il pas evident que de deux 
interpretations dunnEcs & ce mot k double entente, le Voltaire de soa 
siEcle a dd, Ecartant la notion de Dieu dujour, prEfErer cdle qui peint 
Apollon avec un ridicule, et qui convient da vantage au genre caustique, 
mordantet irrcligieUx qu’il avoit adopte ? Que Ton saisisse done avec 
enthousiasme l'idee d’ApoIlon, Dieu obscur, dans le sens de Lucien, je 


1 Eurip. El. 1266, sq.; ct l’Oreste du mEme, trag. 1645. 

% Voy. mon Trails des Desinences, deuxieme partie, p. 12. 

3 Voy. imes Observations historiques, etc., p. 197. — Pollux (IV, 172) 
donne oryxo/aara eimteirai* H. Estienne, au lieu d’expliquer la difficult^ 
dans Pollux, se borne a citer la locution. Quant & Pannotateur de Pollux 
il propose dvriSstvat, qua ponderantur paria facere. N’ayant pas le texte 
qui contient YdyrtSetvcu, je ne puis que proposer conjecturalement, am- 
Q$7ycu, consacrer ( cnfxafytara } des h ’Urons (& des Dieux) ; ou ; san£ lien 
changer, donner a dvri le sens de en reconnaissance, 

4 Sect, cl Vtncm , 1. 1, p, 5547 
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fie le frouvcrai pa*iuauvah: raais que Ton me pardon ne dc trourer plus 
inspirante pour lcs poete* et les artistes, et plus digne d’Apollou, 1 epi- 
thet? de Dieu du jour ; et, avec JVIaerobe, de driver dc kukais 
koto;, lc zodiaque. Au teste, je suis loin de, juger ahsuide, encore 
lnoins d accabler d’otiensaiile* et dares personualites (tie parodies ma- 
iiieics 111c stmt etrangercs)’ les partisans de la version, Apollon obscur 
dqfiis ses oracles . Lcs enivains sacres n’ont-iis pas dit du vrai Dieu 
qu’il etoit souvent impenetrable? " 

IX. T eXzioc. Cette fpithete, m’aton objecte, se donne geticrale- 
mentnuix grands- Dienx. Pour moi, je doute qtt’ellc doivc avdir ce sens 
clai^ lcs passages qnc j *ai c i tes. 

Ce tnot. signifiera, l.° par fait, sens facile ct conmi uienip des enfans. 
2.° Qui ad met am jh) is juvenilis (et non qui ad mrtam liter) pervenit ; 
Sens que dans roes premieres etudes sur lcs divers'" attributs*d’ApolIon, 
je u’appliquqis pas, ct a tort, au '/,£$$ rs Xm; d’Apollodore (1. 1, eh. 2). 
M. Clavier Fadopte avec raison, ct avant Ini, Lcnucp, cxpliqnant le 
passage d'Apollodorc, an mot rsXo;. Ts\ me est un de ces mots dont 
Je sens no sc determine que par le context*. Or, le context* et lcs 
rapports .logiques justifienf lc sens de M*. Clavier, qui cst celui de 
Lenncp : Jupiter jut nourri (et non pas elect) par hs Curates du hit 
de la chevre A malt life, wais parvenu It l age viril , etc. Et c*cst ici 
Pacccption difficile, ^Xhos signifiera, je crois, le Dieu dont les oracle* 
ont leur aceomplmemnt ; cm bien, le Dieu qui ac comp lit, qui exauce , 
qui conduit une chose d sa jh\. Ainsi dans I'Gfidipe T. de Sophocle, 
V. J353, reXcvy, signitiera, non pas, Apollo mala conjee it me a (version 
de Rrunck); iirais, c'eM Apollon qui permit qnc mes maux saccom- 
ptmrnt, des maux predits par ini coutrc I’assassiu de Lams (ib, t 232, 
ftq. ). C’cst comrne si (Kdipc avoit dit, Apollon (rzXwv) est eontre 
Mioi rsAErtc, 

Dans ce passage d'Eschyle (A"., 982), oh Clytemnestre adressc k 
Jupiter une priere a double entente, JsS tgXsis, ip,d$ siyig tg\h, 
tiXsiog ncsigniiiera ccrtainement, ni Dieu par fait, ni Dieu qui est 4 la 
flour de 1‘ftge; inais Dieu qui exauce, qqi accomplit, qui conduit un 
voiu a son parfail ct entier accomplissciheiit. Clytemnestre (ib. y 1441 ) 
qui vientd'a&sassiner son mavi, s' eerie : Ecoulczmon serment, fen jure 
*rys rsXsiov 7ys etiYjC vtaaiiS Si ?njv. Brumoy et autres traduiseht, par la 
vengeance de ma file, ct negligent rsXmv, £pitli&te qui nest uullemcnt 
oiscuse, et qui signifie, . je crois, la vengeance accomplie (ultionem 
qtuv rff return sortita est); ensorte que rite 10 ; scroit passif ouneutre, 
tandis qu'ii est actif au v. 982. * 
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Sophocle (El. 826), fait dnre au e Incur 4irtu des malheurs 
d’Electre, on done sont lei fondre s de Jupiter! ob est r ( Xios <pas$wv2 
On traduit, ubt hicidns sol? Pourmoi, je croirot# pouvoir dormer k 
$ae r j;ov ie sens de h'uhr, et non celui de In ire. Co sens me plaifoit, 
non parce que Serving derive <pas$wv de* cao; lax, et de oCiko briefer* 
mais puree que 1’aiia logic le conscille: on etfet, la 'substance du fen et 
celle de la lumiere etant la memo, on concevm que tpx^wv pugftf 
siguifier k brilfontSet le b nil ant. En outre de l'analogic que pout^ 
lant n'appuyc aueuu oxeinplc, je croirbis avoir pour moi le contcxtc, 
on panic, du moins. En cflet, le clueur demandant alf sofcdi mi 
vengour, doit penser uiuins it fbelat du soled qu\\ ses feux, et i\ sa 
faculte de britler et de chatier. 

Dans les bait premiers articles que je viciis de. discuter* oil Ton 
voyoitfe Dicu.( (up id do, on in ter feel or luporum, H. Estieuuc),* k Dieu 
destructeurnleu loirps, j ai presente continucllement* le Dim du jour 0 
le Dieu soldi. On a oppose a mon opinion, celle des "raminuiridns, 
qui dtrivent >.v;i£to$, et >.vxo xtqvo; de Au'xos lovp. Nous avons repliqne 
que A lixtits et Xixoy.rovve deriwacnt non de A vko; loup t nwis de A uktj 
lu mitre ; que \u-ko$ sign dir hmp et soldi; que iorsqifil signifie loop* 
il borne uniqaeinent.de kC:u t lumiere; quon avoit desigue les aunnaiuc 
par leurs mceurs et leurs habitudes ; que la denomination de kiy.ofloup, 
'vient probablciuent <!e l’habirude on est le loup (faller au crepuscule 
du matin ou du soir, 1 (hercher sa proie; que les images des loups qui 
existent a present encore, dans ics pays voues jadis au culle d’Apollon, 
neprouvent qo une sotnuisMon avengle h line tradition crronce, une tra- 
dition acceptee d’ubord par le people, et ensuite par les savans eux~ 
memes; que cette tradition erronGe se conyoit et s’explique ai&emeut 
chcz un' peuplc aussi amides fables que le Lycien;* que la tradition 
que je defends, et qui rappel le le Dieu soldi, me paroit noble et irispi- 
rante; qu’eufin elle a pour elle le droit d’ainesse ( antiquissimam solis . 
notionem) , ainsi que le remarque.un sat uni d’une grande autorite, 
Heyne. * , 

On con 9 oit pourtant que les deux acceptions ayent trouve des parti- 

„ \ .< T - -- 1 ■ u. — 

* Au crepuscule dp shir (e'estr-ii-dire, f ntre chiea et lovp), an moment oil 
la couleur du loup ne se di&lingue pas dc celle duchien. Voy. IX. Esticnne a 
et a ciufikvxy ; ct Macrob. Saturn. 

a La Lycic, dit le sa*aqt M. Delia (t. 3, p. o!9. dc bon Lucien), avoit etc 
le theatre tj'une infinite de fables. 
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mbs ; quc Jes 6crivains «Pune meme 6poque ayent adopts chacun en 
particulier la tradition qui lui plaisoit le plus, ou qui convenoit le 
Biieux an genre de ses id£e*s ; que les ecrivains mythologues, par exemple, 
songeant h Apollon, berger d'Admete, ayent *vu dans AoxonToyof 
le Dieu destructeur desloups; tandis que les Ecrivains astronomes, por- 
tant Ieur vue plus haut, auront prefere k une fable la tradition vraie 
quiavoit rapport k des id6es astronomiques. * 

Dans la mythologie grecque, il existe quantiti'de faits qui ont une 
allusion manifeste aux opinions primitives sur les revolutions des astres. 

. On a fafciui jeter sur elles uh voile religieux, la trace de leur origiue et de 
leur alteration n’en est pas moins apexyue par les esprits attcntifs et 
accoutumes k r6flechir sur les faits. 

C'est ainsi que la fable du serpent Python, que jai d&ja citee, rap- 
pelle, oif Pinfluencc bienfaisante des rayons du sole i l sur Patmospherc 
qipil purifie, ou peut-£tre lout bonneofrutle dessecliement de quelques 
marais. 

J‘ai declare ma preference pour Pune des deux traditions; je ne 
w’aviseiUi ccpendant pas de me fficher contre lopinion contraire, en 
reflechissarit que'le sens de A uxsio$, >,o%ias, et autres, pouyoit £tre 
problematiquc dif temps de Pericles. 

UnWatcur Cminlhien (Thuc., 1 , 70 , 5), dans son parallele d'Athencs 
et de Sparte s’cxprime ainsi : rolg plv (nu'jiXG'iv aAA oirQi$ vttIo rijs 
TriAeajf ^uivrca, rf, Si yyuiaij, ctzsiors&ry t; ro rpdrarEiy. J’aitraduit; 
Us ojjrent a la pa trie et leurs corps , comme des bitns qui leur seroient 
tout-afait ( Ir angers , et leur ame (yywpt), comme mi palrimoine 
qu'ite lui consacrcut . Un jeune litterateur blame animd , de ma version 
latino, version conforme k la glosc de M. Neophyte Douka, et il a 
tout-^-fait raison: car e'est des faculty intelleetuelles (mens), et non 
de Pauie en general ( anima ,) qu’ij est ici question ; mais' il n a pas 
egalement raison, lofsqu’il domie k yvwu^, le sens de g6nit\ Ce s^roit 
(nice beaucoup trop d’honneur peuple d’Atlmnes qne de lui accorder 
( ey masse , qu’on ine pardonne cette expression), le genie qui ii’est# le 
partage que dc quelques fetres privileges. Il n’a pas raison non*plus, 
lorsqu’il voit dans yyjjuy une allusion au genie des grands bonmies * 
cTAth&ncs. Thucydidc qui dans le mem bre precedent (roT; trcJtj,sc<nv 
P ar ^ e tous * es Atheniens en general, n’a pu dans le mem- 
brr qui suit, penser a quelques Atheniens en particulier. Voici au reste 
mu, conjecture sur 1c passage de Tliucydide. Les Athenieqs, quand 
H il s’agrt de combuttre pour la panic, sacrifiefit leurs corps, comme 
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** s'il leur £toit absolument etranger : mais quand^il font d&iberer sur ce 
“ que Ton doit faire pour le salut de TEtat, Us tiemient fortement A 
4< leur- opinion ( yv'Jf^y), cojrmie A un bien qui leurest propre*” 


EXCTTKSTON 

Sur Ie yv<!if/.r\, attilliiu*, «'i tort, je crojb, 4 Ilerodotc, par (Jlux 
savans iHustrt s, NTM. Larclicr «-t Yv \ttenb.tch. 

m 

m m m * • 

IjE yvujftY} de Thucydide me rappclle le yvw^y que MM. Larchor et 
Wyttcnbach attnbuent A Flerodote (i, 31 ), dans I’histoirc de Cleobis 
et Biton. J*ai cru devoir rappeler et defcndre, dans ina Dissertation 
mr les TInrons dn ancuns, I’.mcieniie I e 9011 |$cupjv. “ pwuqv (dis-jc 
alois, p. 182 , stj .), que P011 rojette, et que cepcndanl foi tide le voi- 
1 nidge de vrytljuv, me paroit a pr^feicr. Les homines louent la force 
cfesdeux jeune* gens (ryy ptaurj/J: les femmes plus sensibles, hur bon 
iccur ( 0 rsKvav tycdpyjtreJ. Ainsi, Iierodott? donne A ehacun de* 
sexes le role qui lui convicnt. Lisez yv^^y (que je crois fort peu grec 
dans le sens de bon naturcl ), vous ot ey A Heiodote une beaute; et de 
plus, vous lui uttiibuo/ une redondaiuc, puisque vous lui faites dire 
que les homines louoient lc bon ualurel, ct les femmes ie bon naturel 
de Cleobis et Biton/' 

Mes raisons no furent point gofttees : elles furent presque traitees de 
paralogisme et d’h£r6sie litteraire. IVfyus elle3 recevront une nouvelle 
force du temoignage de Pausanias, qui (1. 2, c. 19 , p. 153), rappelant 
rheroisme de Cleobis et Biton, lui fait un nitrite, non de leur bon 
naturcl (sens, jc le repute, que je \ ois bien foiblement indique par 
yvwurj) f mais dejeur force mot qu’jl fortifie encore d’icr^uV. 

V7 ro re xal icr%yof. 

'Tt Toipyrr^ (Tunc des epit kites d T Apollon), et sont-ifs syno~ 

nymes, me demands un tie vc di l' Ecok Normal c, maintenanl professeur ? 
Void ma rtponse. # 

I. , 'TrfopyTY i $. Rochefort, 1. 1, p* 16 de son Sophocle, le rend par pro* 
phete, et ^estimable M. Planche, par inter prete de la Divinitt . La 
derniere version se trouve conforme A l inter pres Dtorum de Cam6rier, 
cite par H. Estienne. Cependaut en consid6rant la preposition otto, 
je croirois plus exact de traduire, en parlant d'Apolion, par excniple, 
Dieu qui nnd des oracles sous un autre (Mj> qui rend des oracles 
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qne Ini communique yn Oieu suptrieur. L'analogie conscillc t6 sen. 1 ?, 
«st do plus iloa exemple# te coutirmcnt. . Qu’ApoHou rendit dcs oracles, 
non d'npiea lui, rnais d*apres Jupiter, c/est ce que nous apprend l’ancien 
Scholid'otc dc S|>phocle ($Ed., t. 151): i yd^'Ant&XXhov vTto<piprr t $i foxel 
that rov 'uccrco;. xxi r>‘zf zzz'iyoif a zu,(5a£vsiv rzc i^avrela,^ k ccl roT; giSfui- 
Toig nx.ipco'-'iv ; c’esl ce que mute cnseiguc une autouto bien stfpericure 
en^ot* 1 , colic de s ophocle lui-incnic, qui, purlant d'lin oracle rendu 
soiennelienicnt par Apollon lni-mtoie, /eerie : 6 dou.t oracle de Jupiter 
(Sop!)., (3if|., t. 15 1). ’ Je v ions dnverllr du sens de vr.z 2 r t rY f z dans un 
cas dtJciniiut'. lYuiFhc, on d’aufres r ii ?*, auioit il l<* 'sens iY inter- 
prets : ce dont, pom (ant jo dnulc, cl doiil peut-£tre ausd douteront 
reu\ qui n’airnCnt pas plus' que moi i«"> a pen p fcs. Le sens (Vintuprttc 
{dc$ vrachs s par c\eriple>, convi^ndni iniYuY (quolqucfois) a 
JI. 1 1 ^OyYj'.r,.;. QiiolquHoi-., dit If. F.stiennc, 1 7io£/jrr,$ sera pou r 
j'dopr r r<;. M'inlcrdisiint ici toute. excursion philoli><:iqu»>, je n’invo- 
qnerni quo I'analogic, cl jo dirai : vootfr/;: siguiiie prophitr, qui pre- 
elit /’arcaiv ( Y; i ) ; et coipuie ce propliolo no parle pas d’apres Jui- 
m£tn<\ on !o cwusidoiaut cuinmc parlant d’apres une iuspiiation, je i*ap~ 
pollorai majs ce* <!**«.-* moU ne sont pas, pour tela, syuo- 

nyrues, conune le prouve moil explication. Voy. M. Bartlieiemy, 
(Auacll., t 2, p. 411), sur le sen*, qu art aU&choit a prophet es. 


. critical notice of 

Cor.LATio . Vj.uxhj.n i.-> Syriac r, qmim Pksciiitq 
vacant cam Eragu’cntts in *C anmentarm Eph rat mi 
Si/n obviis instil u! a a M. Gottlieb Lebcrcchl Spdtn, 
Calechcta ad club m Pctrinan/ c< Societal is Philobiblic ic 
Socio, jLipt-iiv 4 to. pp. 

Wn notice this work, partly on account of its rarity in this 
:ountry, but principally because it .contains some very Valuable* 
materials for a work which is much waited-, a correct edition of 
:he Syriac version of the Old Testament with various readings. * 


1 Apollon parloit d’aprfo Jupiter. Dune il t toil son vci'be, terme qucj’ai 
smploy dans inp^^6m»phon (t.7, p. 320), mais quo je dois condamner, 1,° 
parcc qu'il rappefte Aoy&s, mot consarrj dans la philosophic platonic ienne^ 
rnais quo u ’employe, pa* le Scholiastc; 2.° pared quo ce mot ctant consacpc 
tads noire religion, ne doit s’einployer aillrurs qu’avec reserve. 
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Respecting the general value of the version, there seems to be 
stiqong the chief Biblical Critics but one opinion, which is, that it 
ranks among the best, as well as. the most ancient : but its utility 
is unquestionably much diminished by tile numerous corruptions 
# of its text. Of all the versions, indeed, which are extant, the 
Septuagint and Vulgate excepted, it has been most exposed* to cor- 
ruption*; and when it had passed through the dangerods period 
antecedent to the indention of printing, and appeared likely to m?et 
with some skilful physician, who might heal its wounds, and 
. restore it to its original sanity, it unfortunately fell into the merciless 
hands of Gabriel Sionita. In him were united all the disquaPifica- 
tions which could possibly join to unfit a man for the office of an 
editor : careless, ignorant, and conceited, he has altered some 
tilings froir^ rashness, some from inattention, and more from igno- 
rance : but fortunately, w.e possess in die Arabic version, .which 
was made from the Syriac, a tolerably sure gicans of discovering 
his errors. The judgment of the late Professor Michaelis (un- 
doubtedly the best Syriac Scholar of his day,) respecting Sionita 
was remarkably severe : in every page of Iris valuable grammar he 
speaks of him in the language of contempt. .. 

In ancient MSS. ns is well known to all who are versed in 
Paleography, the diacritical mark which distinguishes Dolath from 
Rish (> --}) is often omitted, u unde aliis mule puncta supplenti- 
bus multa various Iccrioms, maxime in noimnibus proprus. In- 
numera scriptionis vitia bine oit.i, socordixque Gabrielis Sioriitae 
accepta referenda, versionem Syriacanf prisci ladcris in Polyglottis 
Parisicnsibus et Londinensibus inquinarunt, ut in quiC9tionccritica, 
fueritne nomen propiium Hebraicc per an per ** scriptum, versions 
Syriacze, qualie nunc Gabrielis culpa est, non solum non mediocris 
sed plane nulh fides sit.” 1 

Jud and Nun ( w — j) which differ merely in size, have also been 
frequently changed: u hanc ergo, legem sibi rogent Critici, si in 
codicis Hebraic i loctione dijudicanda qurestfo sit de litera Jod 
vel nun, nullum esse auctoritutcm Syriacx vorsionis, atque ex hac 
quidem sola tie lectioncm quidom variant textus Hebraici, quae Jod 
pro Nun autNun pro Jod habeat, cbninsiniscendam ; solus si in- 
cedat Syrus, merum sphalma librariorum esse. Ncc in nominibus 


’ Michaelis Gramma:. Syr. p. 5. <ltu. lhihe 17/-H. — llcnce hennicott in a 
nole on Chion.>k 38. lose** a part hf his argument which is to piovc that 
*1X1 noPHJirT i- s the true reading: he urge*- that the Syriac icadi f . ; hut, 
tins authority is of no consequence, as ue have seen above / v 73fT is 
certainly the right reading, the Ajabic version proves hy reading ; 
this too supports the Syriac, which, were it not fur the consent of the Au* 
hie, would not have the slightest weight: indeed in .a question of this na- 
ture, they amount only lo the authority of one. 
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' • propriis solum, sed et aliis In verbis idem mendum frequens, elegans 
lionnunquam et bonam fundens sententiam,' sed tamen mendum. 
Jobi. v. 12. pro Hebraico (furtim allatum est ) Syriacum 
legens ( responsum est } )et xxx. 17. pro eroduntur vel 

erodunt vermes ossa mea,) n* n. gravia sunt yiihi ossa mca , prope * 
certum habebit, Syrum ibi ^ /y| scripsisse, hie 0 j.qj erodunt*' 

, Vjtusquidem uterque error, in illo jam exempbSyriaco commissus, 
ex quo Arabs Jobum vertit': est et bona sefltentia, elephantiasi 
enim laborantibus ossa ipsa gravia atque oneri sunt. Verum 
variapi lectionem Textus Hebraici hie ex Syro exsculpere magnoer 
esset incogitantise, cum j et *>Hebraicum figura sit dissimillimum, 
nec facile, ut in Syriaco, errori locus/’ 1 

In the MSS. from which the Syriac version, was taken, the 
vowel point? were generally omitted, and were only employed hi 
such words as might have some want of perspicuity, were they 
omitted : Sionita, however, with immense labor, every where added 
them, in doing which, as might be expected, he has often made 
mistake?. “ Vetcre Testameuto Syriaco si quis uti voluerit, hoo„ 
statim anfe omnia statuat, punctorum vocaliuqi nullam omnino 
esse auctoritatem : e.g. Job. xviii. J7. ne putet Syrum tam fuisse 

r e) v 

vecordem, ’ut yin verterit crcaturam , sed efferat j^o de- 

sertuniy ut ct Arabs ex Syro vertit. Sic, et gravius, non cen- 

turn, non sexccntis, sed innumeris locis a turpi editore erratum, 

^ nec tam inscitia, quam summa socordia.’’ 1 

These defects, however, do not diminish the value of the Ver- 
sion as it originally stood, and ought only to incite us to greater 
exertions to restore it to its original purity. For this work, the 
tract before us contains some very valuable materials,* although 
mixed with some of die refuse which must of course exist in every 
collection of various readings. — The Syriac version might, we con- 
ceive, be restored to a state of purity with less laboAhan most • 
other works of the kind : it has been seldom transcribed, because ■ 
v uscd in a very small tract of country j the MSS. therefore may be 
expected to bo tolerably correct : an Arabic Version has been made 
from it, which will often point to t}ie true reading as we liav.e 
seen : ami it lias been cited by many writers, fathers of the Eastern 
church, whose works still exist, and when compared* with the 
writings of the Greek Fathers, present an almost uncorrupted 
text. Epbraem Syrus, the most eminent of these, has left many 
Commentaries on Scripture, in the course of which he cites innu- 
merable passages : Spolin, a very eminent German critic, has from 


* JMicuuchb Guru mat. Syr. p. 


Michadis Gramreat. Syr. p. 
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this source drawn many valuable readings : his researches; indeed, 
are confined to the first twenty two chapters of Isaiah ; but it is 
much to be wished that he had examined the whole of the version 
by this test. 

In this country the tract is very scarce : the copy lying before us 
is the only one we have ever seen. As the Continent^ however, is 
now open, we thought it might be useful to mention its existence i 
as it deserves a plaoe in the library of every one, who would criti- 
cise on the Syriac version. *, ■ 

Since various readings of the Syriac • version * are so remarka- 
bly scarce and difficult of access, we take the present opportunity 
of adding a few, which were extracted by Professor Adler from a 
Syriac MS. of the Gospels, written in the year 548, and published* 
in his Versiones Syriac ce (4to, 178$. ). Schaaf’s edition is the stan- 
dard, with which he collated the MS. * 

Schaaf • MS. 


Matt. i. 19. w^}Z.jo 

21. |Zi 


~ 2.3, \£o 

ii. 6'. 

— 9« wOioA*]* 
hi. 4. 

■ iv. 2. 

4. £±st& 

~~~ m 6* ^OOLi^j 


Jocn WjZjo 

r AlZo 

VLj^ui-l 

|oo» w01oA*|» 
ciA^a-riL^o 

COl CXsto 


V. 5. 
— 6 . 
— 13. 


| Jkjj. wJD? 

v\aaw* omittitur. 


If). 

21. Woju ,aij i^oo 

MS. ouSii & Z without Jpd. 

, linaL 

Mi V 

'Ilsoi j^. i; 

-20. 

-ib. yi^ 

-22. pa}j? ,-ia. \k>o f 
—24. Vti 

-32. -50.^: 

-42. aiU; ,-ico - 


-ir. 

-1.9. 


47 . 




M u 

VVfc^cn 

r-! 

W! 

^Cp» ,-leo 

jOr° 

; q ^ ’ 
^ijj; lo.j 
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Mutt. \i. 1. Jo 
— 3. w— 

— 3. 

1 U 

- — 21. £>jo ocn ^cL 

* — - — 30. \ku,» 

— **- vii. 3. p 

,~11. 

r- 12. ^oAaO^J 

u ■ 1 13* |»*«o^d 

ll). r~+^)\l 

14. i^i 

17- Ih^u* 

2J. 

— 2 5 A' 27. _:uu 


# v\* 

Vi.’Z 

aj jocu ,_^cZ, 
\\ ca >! 

,-iD 

|^o;|o 

OU3 

tjetst. 

* )oaMc 

£XAJ 


Some very valuable readings of a Cod. Guelpherbitanus collat- 
ed by Bruns, may be found in Eichhom’s « Repertorium fll’ir Bib- 
lisclie und Morgenl’indische Litteratur,” vo]. xv. which frequently 
agree with those Adler has found in the Vatican MS. * 


AN ANSWER TO 

A ILATE BOOK 

Written against the Ltarnrd and He i' trend Dr. Bentley, 
rtlating to somt Manuscript Notts on Callimachus , 
TOGETHER WITH AN EXAMINATION OF MR, BENNETS 
APPENDIX TO THE SAID BOOK. 


LONDON J PRINTED IN THE YEAR, 1699- 


No. V . — Continued from No* XXI. p. 'Kip. 

To the Author of the Remarks upon Dr, Bt alley's Fragments 
of Caflima<Jius. 

V. Nutn. 12S. Suppose it were read thus, artovs re ebelodm, etsi- 
letites sedere, Hesyeh. areoi : ijov^oi, u</><*>ioi. Amt the Pythagorean 
siknee is too well known to be disputed. [P. 72.] 



Dr. Bentley, relating'to Callimachus. I2f) 

W. ’Twould he a dangerous thin? for a person of that old Comic 
Poet, Philemon’ i Constitution, to read such a piece of Criticism as 
tins. |V. Lucian. versus tin.] (h was. it your design to print a 

Hauler upon yourself ? For had a man premeditated how to write 
learned nonsense, he could not have done it more effectually. The 
Fragment here spoken of is taken from A. Ciellius, lih. 4* c. II. who 
introduces it thus, Opium \etus falsa occupavit «Jt convaluit, Pvthago- 
raui — c It hath been. of a long time a current tradition, hut false, tiftit 
* Pythagoras the philosopher abstained fiom eating the flesh of animals, 
and fiom beans/ 'Twas in c onformity to this vulgar error, that Calli- 
tnuchu» wrote these two verso. • • 

Kite Kvttjuov (I7to x * mas r\€Lr cawiTov etcuOai 
Kdyw, Ili/(lrrytpn» on tk a e\< w, Xiyor. 

In the first of these lines the word nvwrrov is a manifestly false Lee* 
and makes no possible sense. So that there being a necessity of 
some coircctloii, Slephanus gives it thus, t'xetc [feed aveu/wr] i'fretrOat, 
Dr. Bentley thus, [djVutrd r] tbetrUar. These two corrections of 

the. Dr. and Stephanus agree in exactly the same sense ; and which 
oilers the less violent*? to the Text, the eye may judge. After them 
both comes our judicious V indicator with his correction. And what’s 
that ? ujiy, arsons re uV/rrfrm, et sileiiles sedere : for.dmn in Hesychius 
is rt f tun at, silentes ; and the Pythagorean silence is too well known to 
he disputed. But, good Sir, what signifies the Pythagorean silence to 
the Pythagorean absf menu 1 , the only thing heie spoken of, which you 
viv content to drop as nothing to the purpose. 'Tis a wonder to me 
how .such a piece of eritu ism should entei into an head that has bra ink 
i*i it. A. ( u Unis is producing a couple of verses diiectly relating to 
Pythagoras his supposed abstinence from flesh: by the .Jielp of your 
corredion they no more relate to it, than they do to his golden thigh. 
What an easie thindfuere it lor rue here to ask you ail insulting ques- 
tion r.r two ! but I'll not be unmannerly. 

V. I am sure d /iuurf.v in Dr. Bentley's seme is a pure Anglicism, 
and l raimot think that Callimachus pictended to our language. 

\\. Were 1 the spite fullest man that ever took pen in hand, I could 
not retort this accusation upon you. J must do you that justice to 
confess, that of all the books I hate ever seen in our language, I never 
yet read one with fewer Anglicisms in it than yours. That the signifi- 
cation here given to the word d/bWm is uncommon. Dr. B. owns; 
[Kara quidem, fateor, est ea verbi significatio : sed, &c\] but withal 
observes, that Callimachus was a great innovator in language; and that 
Simla* after tlie more common interpretation of the word, gives it this 
h%V^ s ual one; ufitwros, i /n) Callimachus therefore being a 

great inmnator in language, and Saida- having manifestly somc-where 
or other met with this word used in th^ sense; ’tis uot improbable, 
but that in writing his Lexicon he might have this very passage of Cal- 
limachus in his eye: an author whom he lefers to more than once 
without express mention of his name, v.vL supr. et speciatim S^iduin, 
r. 7ravapKt)*, ( ouf. cum Dr. B. n- 48. 

NO. Will a.JL 


VOL. XU 


l 
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V. Num. COO. Dr. Bentley reads it, «ii &«\ ft solus adole- 
arcrifum comedrbut tutorem, (one of the worst of crimes and worthy 
the Dr.'s considering.) 

\V. What a biting parenthesis is here? Wit and satyr all over. 
But suppose a man should ask you the question ; what thought. Sir, 
what meaning had you in your mind when you wiote it down ? Could 
you answer him ? 

V. But suppose we read, wal Kpdroi niza/uv ry p. krjf). 
l ’W. But suppose tfieie be no such (ireek wntd as alcwun', then l 
suppose we must not u\td it so. [rrfc&ios there is, not n)g<oa&. I qut»s-* 
tion, whether ct r) bp e\er eoutiaefed into «/.] And it \ow cannot 
maiiitam your «f£<*>«r, then your KjoJrot falls to the ground of' course, 
and with Kpoifis yotn Joints Firm nuts, and with Julius Finnicus yoin 
known stoiy of Saturn* devouring the immortal infants before they 
were a day old. And thus 1 think your second correction is as insig- 
nificant as your first was lidiculous. 

To fetch in the lest of those learned observations of your own, I 
mint riturn to the beginning of your indictment. 

V. Dr. B.’s correction of Fulgentius Flanciades was needless. 

[P- S3-1 

W. 'Fhat correction was none of the Dr.’s. The Dr.’s words are, 
viri cruditi emendant. So that if it was needless, those learned men 
arc to blame, not Dr. B.: I>ut why was it needless ? 

V. For' why should lie cite a faulty edition ? 

\V. The Dr. cites it from the edition of Jos. Mcrccrus, Par. 8vo. 
l6l3. which all men of learning esteem a* the best edition of that au- 
thor. Gothofred did well hi collecting the sense of his author, but in 
supplanting his words, and making his own conjecture ((hough just) 
part of the text of his author, he exceeded the hound* of a commen- 
tator. The Dr. could have done the like upon IVtylela ; but he belter 
understood the law's of criticism. Another little abrivell’d observation 
you have here, at which 1 cannot afford to make a stop. Pei haps 
there’s nothing in it. 

If any bookseller’s shop in town could present me with a page more 
fruitful! of mistakes than is your 08th and :Jf)lh, it must be Mr. Bcn- 
uets ; but Fll detie e\eu hi* to match you here. Passing by your unin- 
telligible (1 am sure 'tis so to me) story of that old edition (you are 
speaking of Dephscstinn; and this last; and your' idle cavil upon a 
scape of the Dutch Printer, in putting a v for an v, I come to your 
own remaik>, dr at least those which you espouse and make your 
own. * 

V. The Dr.'s quotation out of Tercntiamis Mauris was long since 
cited by Lactantius in his Notes on Statius hisTheb.n *, [P. 3S. Lib. 3. 
v. 471).] and much more correctly, and to bettci puiposv, thus, Brauchi 
nieminit Terentiamis de meliis, 

Hymnum Branchiadx Phoebo, — . — . 

W. Let the reader, if lie pleases, see it at length in your book, aud 
compare it with the Dr.'s out of Terentianus himself, 11 . 3(>. 
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Mrirh more conectly, you soy, ami to ‘better purpose. How a 
quotation could be more incorrectly given, and to Jess purpose, is 
scarce to be imagined. If any mortal can make either sense or gram* , 
mar of it, as it stands in that Lactautius, I’ll lose the whole cause* 

V. For as the verses are now read, 1 cannot excuse them : Chron- 
ology itself cannot defend them. [P. 5,9.] , 

W. Chronology ! Stuff. 

V. l or Branchug could not sing an Hymn of Callimachus, [lhidl] 

AY. Nor could you construe Terentianus, which therefor# I'll do 
for you. 

Ncc non et memini, pedibus quater his repetitis, • 
Hymnum Batliadem Plueko cantfi&se Jovique 
Pastorem 1> ranch urn : queiu — 

Ncc non et memini, and I also remember, Battfydem, that C alii ma- 
clius, cantiisse, composed, Ilymnuin, pastorem Branchum, an Hymn 
(called) Brauchus the sfie[)herd, pedibus quater bis repetitis, with these 
Choriambick feet four times repeated, Pheebo Jovique, in praise 
of Jupiter and Apollo. Apd though Chronology will not admit 
Brauchus, who liv’d so many years before Callimachus, to have sung 
an Hymn composed by Callimachus, yet Callimachus may have com- 
posed. an hymn in praise of Jupiter and Apollo, and given to that hymn,, 
from, 'tis probable, the principal fable of it, the title of Brauchus. 
And of that very numerical hymn then,* is scarce any doubt to be 
made, bul that this fragment was pail, and probably the first verse, nt 
being in that Metre Terentianu* speaks of, and with express mention 
of Jupiter ajnd Apollo. 

J afjxovs; *u-v(jlvot£tgi 3s Tixut-Z?u Jf8u < awv-y=yag^5tf. 

lleie’s the Pentameter, which I iephivMion and Teicnti.mus speak of, 
after the 4 Choriambics ending in a Bacchius. 

V. Brauchus, says the same commentator, [Ibid,] watf a Thessalian. 
Brauchus Thessalus fuit, dilectus Apollini — illinc Branch iadc* Apollo 
diet us. 

\Y. But here this same helmed conunentalor of, yours is 110 lcssjtlian 
twice .mistaken. First; Bran; hi s was not a Thessalian, but a Milesian : 
vide inter Historue P<.etic;e Mi-ipUn^ C<moti’. N'ariat. 33, 44. and 

Btrnarliiis in loc. takes notice of Luc minis (al. l.aefuntius; as the only 
authority for Brauchus his having b'rn a 1 bcisnkiii. fStatii oper. 
Par. 4to. lGltt, Vol. 1. p. 143.] N>i secondly, was Apollo ever call’d 
Brnnchiadcs, 1 hough you will find it so in some Lexicographers and 
Epithet-mongeis, into whose hand . i? f; i->t came fro.n this Lactautius, 
and so pass’d downward by ti inscription. I find il in Hoffman, hut 
Baudrand hath rectified this mistake. For Apollo to have been called 
Brancbiades, or rather Branchides, he must ha\e been the son, not 
the father of Brauchus. For that termination — /»>;;% or — iubys de- 
termines the Patronymick to the tieseem Units. There was indeed an 
Oracuium called from the successors of Bronchus Wpuyyjbai or Bpay- 
X’ixov : but Apollo, a* related to that oracle, took his name from the 
place of it, Didymaws. As is imply ’d in this very fragment. 
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V. I question not therefore, but that Branchiades is the better read- 
ing. [Ibid.] 

W. And I as little question, but that the reading Branchiades is 
most ridiculously absurd. 

V. rt carries its own credentials with it. [Ibid.] 

W. It carries its own confutation with it. It is against Grammar, 
Chronology, and common sense ; has been long since condemned by 
Brodttus in his notes on the Anthology, lib. 3. cap. 23. and bvNic. 
Brissxus MonteviUarius in his mitts upon the passage in Teicutianus 
now produced, Paris, 4to. 1331. Never, I believe, approved ot by any 
man before your self, 

V. 5* or is there any need of playing the corrector, and changing 
quum into quern. [Ibid.] 

\V f . So much need of it, that without changing quom into quem (an 
easie change) there’s no construing those lines. 

V. And to this head l question not, but the quotation, p. 337* hi 
* the Dr.'s collection ought to be referred. [Ibid.] 

\V. And upon this point I question not, but that you are again as 
much as ever mistaken. For most certain it is, that that quotation 
cannot belong to this head. For this Poem called Bp/r/^os was all oi 
it written in that soil of Pentameter just before mentioned, and there- 
fore the quotation, p. 3J7- which is Hexameter, cannot belong to this 
head. As Virgil's Titytus being all of it written in long verse, that 
cluster of short ones, sic-vos non vobis— * — cannot belong to his Ti~ 
tyrus. Had you construed th.it Gieck you transcribed to the press in 
the page just before, you could not have fallen into this mistake. 

, Kai r$3 7revra/xfVp^ KaXA/'/xu^os fc</OAON Troh)fia ror Bpriy^oj' ow+ m 
' OrfKf , &ci([iOV€s tv — [P. 3S.] 

I think you have made me work enough in one page : what have 
we iu the next? why another, * I question not/ 

V. The book (N 6/u/m l&afifiapuch) was written, (I question not) aftei 
the example of Aristotle, whose treatise under that title is cited by 
Varro. [P. 40.] 

\f . This is brought in for no other end or purpose, but to create in 
the reader a good opinion of your learning. And therefore purely for 
the humour-sake, 1 shall tell him that this learned remark is Scaliger's 
in his notes upon Varro, which our Vindicator, without naming his be- 
nefactor, has confidently made his own. And yet whether or no Varro 
did indeed cite any Treatise of Aristotle under that title, is still a ques- 
tion. The copies of Varro have it Nomina, and the Nomima is hut 
a conjectural emendation of Scaligcr, which though not improbable, 
yet is it not altogether unquestionable. See the forc-mention'd Mau-’ 
saci Dissert. Critic, iu Harpocrat. 

V. Natalis Comes, n. 45. 

AV. I’ll have no concerns with Natalis Comes, supr. [P. 45.] 

V. Joannes Franciscus Trincavellus, — Victor Trincuvellus, — 
Cardinal Bembo; — with a Ttistich. 

W. A Tristich, beginning with a short verse, sed vidi supr. 
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V, The Dr. hath, I doubt not, studiously omitted those entire epi- 
grams which had been collected by [Himself and] others 

W. Here the [Hilmelf andj is added in your second edition ; tjie 
only instance l have observed in you of a second thought. But a 
strange kind of omission this, niethuiks ; the omission of the epigrams 
collected by himself: and n. b. collected by himself: q.d. not by 
others, ergo the collection his own, ergo, not stole. Your meaning, 1 
suppose, is, he studiously omitted the inserting these entire emigrants 
among the fragments, and, to conceal the fraud, placed the entire epi- 
grams among tlie entire epigrams. Studiously, l doubt not.* Thi$ 
ought to ha\e been nferred to the class of transportations, su]>i% 

V. A critick so cm ions in what did not belong to his poet. [I\ 50.] 

W. The name of Callimachus did belong to his poet: which 
name therefore being falsely ascribed to a wrong person, ’tvvas no un- 
necessary cuiiosity in the Dr. but lull to the subject he was upon, to 
rectilie that mistake: for which a man less litigious than jour self 
would have thanked him. 

V. The Dr. might have been so care full as to have acquainted the 

learned world with what was genuine awl presumed to be truly his 
author’s. [Ibid.J * 

W. Which the Dr. hath amply done. But is that Latin epigram 
you are here speaking of in Mr. JimTs collection of Epigmiumuta vf~ 
terum genuine, and truly Callimachus VI If you can have had any 
other meaning in thi* than purely the contradicting Dr. Bentley, it 
must have been a very silly one: and in that you all along come oft* 
so scurvilv, I hope ive shall bear no more of you. * 

V. Natalis Conies, KuWunrti cro(jur} v. [Ibid.] 

W. I tell you again, i’ll have nothing to do with Natalis Comes. 

V. Mr. Stanley having [P. 61.] 

W. Here begins a paragraph, but where it ends I know not, nor 
bow to construe it. 'Tis big of accusations against the Di, 

V. Mr. Stanley reckons the Dr.’s n. 14-2. among the fragments of 
the epigrams ; which seems very JikeJv. 

W. But for what reason, sir, dotfi it seem so? I sec none. 

V. And that the title of this epigram was W n> Aewvreiov Sopds', 
as Suidas averrs. [Ibid.] 

W. Whether your meaning be, upon the skin of a lion, or upon the 

skin of Leontius, (for either or neither of these you may mean, for 
ought I know) Smdas averrs neither the one nor the other. The Greek 
preposition tnl, sir, in this place signifies de (de pclle) not in (in pel- 
iem.) And all that Suidas averrs, is, that the word ’okv is some- 
times apply’d to the skin of a lion, or that the skin of a lion is some- 
times called in Greek by the name of For which signification 

of the word he produces the authority of Callimachus in this fragment. 
This is all that Suidas means, sir, by his In 1 rtfs Xewruou Sopus. 

V. As his despised jEmilius Portus had corrected his author. 

W* Tis no presumption in Dr. Bentley to despise iEiriilius Portus. 
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V. Dr. Bentley takes it from Abmilius Tortus. [Ibid,] # 

W. Dr. Bentley takes it not from Emilios Porlps. 

V. Not to mention the Doctor’s changing vtevkos into (tku\qv. 
[Ibid.] 

W. The Df. does not change m;vkos into vxuXov. Thh fragment 
stands in two authors: in Suidas, and in the Scholiast on Sophocles 
lufuidas it is given with the woid <tk/>Xos ; and therefore with the 
word rn^jkos from Suidas did Mr. Stanley transcribe it. In the Scho- 
liast on Sophoc les it’ stands with the word m:v\nv; and so from him 
hath t^e Dr. given it. So that the Dr. did not change rru»\os into 
trtcvXoy, hut as he found it in his author; so without any change at all 
he wrote it down. 

V. Whereas both words are genuine. 

W. And therefore the Dr. might use either of them. Qu. Is not 
this cavilling ? 

V. That the reader may judge whether the com minus, 'X. X^nabat, 
7 /, ’ Etpitftri , be Dr. Bentley's, fl\ 5'2.] 1 will tmnscnbe the Fr. u. 103. 
from the MSS. [MS. write like a scholar.] 

KcU fliv * AXlJTluhm 7 TOuXv \+'fHU)Tt'pOV. 

TorSc Trap — 1 . 

W. I do judge that Dr. Ben tie/ took not those corrections from 
Mr. Stanley’s MS. As for the 'AXrjnubru, the verse requited that Lec- 
tion, and 1 do judge that Dr. •Bentley knew the rules of the Greek 
Prosody before he saw Mi. Stanley’s MS. As for the other two cor- 
rections (?) and’R 0 t^p) the Dr. hath many very material variations from 
your MS. upoi^ which variations from your MS. those two corrections 
altogether depend ; in conjunction with which therefore they must 
have been made. The Dr. comes n£ar£i to Junius his Lection, than 
to that of your MS. [Had Junii Animad. lib. 4. c. 2 L] And therefore 
if we must suppose him to have been beholding to either of them, 
it was to the former. [Gruter, vol. 4.J The mistaken Lection of your 
MS. %cpnorepor, liu. 1 . nnbi, Jin. 2 ., make its true Lee* I ion ’L^/'p// liu. 

■ f last of no use, and in the same last line the Led ion aywurrui, (as you 
have given it) can never be brought to beai either sense or ronsti ac- 
tion. But llie Dr. having established every one of his Lections upon 
reasons hih[ authorities rcndiing them certain, hath thereby made all 
the parts of the fragment consistent, and given a very learned and 
perspicuous explication of it ; which according to the Lections of 
your MS. could never have been done. So that upon the whole, my 
judgment is, that the Dr. was no more beholden to Mr. Stanley for 
his W\))rtahat, fj and ’I L<1wpi) here, than he was for his 'lik'd X% btrfrpeov 
aqd fioutraoos before. [Supr.] But this is the way .of you; ’Li* but 
arming forth your pages with a set of Greek words against the 
Dr. and throwing them off w ith a confident tui n; and so, with your 
readers, the works done. 

V.Tlie reader is left [Ibid.] to compare the Dr.’s n. 71 • out of Suidas, 
beginning with these words, — ovht ro ypapfia, &e. with the same 
fragment in Mr. Stanley’s MS. beginning with these words, ?)t s e<rfbf b' 
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vuhi to ypappa \cyov ; and lo pass his judgment upon the Dr.‘s asser- 
tion, Qua* ante& corrupt issima felicitcr nunc rcstituimus. 

W. And my judgment is, that the Or. had very good grounds for 
his assertion. Dr. Rentiers Lection comes much nearer to the text 
in Suidas : and there be almost as main flaws as lines in Mr. Stanley’s* 
lie begins with a too licentious inver^nin of the order of the words; 
hi» second line Tier Am furors — were Ihete no exception lay 
against the grammar ol it, ium, inethinKs, very luxnv and uui>oetftal* 4 
^ top AniUtpfW 1 1 ulfrQui tov knoi' It t bp<*. • 

The word k r/mVwr would not make Kpumnos veise l-tli, but fpuvwos. 
The conjunct <W;<o (so l suppose it should have been punted* Seem* 
in this pfetce somewhat too impetuous for the verb &\i vOtr, to which it 
cleaves, besides that it is a farther departure from the text (mus ;) in- 
stead of which, the Di.’s intei jectiou of lamentation at seems to be 
demanded by that expression of Suidas OIKTl'ZET \1 “UuXktptt^m 

(Vknpov tfjyov, which l take to lie as much as imscrahiliter repras 
sentat. What Mr. Stanley means herein his pryeiXcu mcond^as, 1 Know 
not. 1 jilt Dr, }\t utley hath given us a fair account of his pt yahms 'Zko - 
irfibm* Such is the justice which is done to the manes of the deceased, 
v\lien their papers me put into the hands oHhrin that { now not how to 
use them. But tis no imputation to any man that Ins first thoughts are 
• not correct. 

Beside*, Sir, if Dr. Bentley were such a plagiary as ymt would have 
us believe of him, what a prize had here been toi him? And why did 
be not make hast off with it, and forthwith to heating about again for 
more prey? That’s the way of them that ti\e upon the plunder. 
What another instance have you here given us of your inisk ill till ma- 
nagement? So often telling us of his transcribing your Mv ! So fully 
demonstrating bow little he regarded ii ? The ehaMler upon which 
you spend the former pail of your book, a most supercilious coi rector, - 
is not very consistent with what you give us in the latter part of it, a t 
most notorious plagiary. W’lio’d intagin both these belonged to the 
same man ? * 

V. In n. 86\ the correction df Atuyopus • Mt'iXios , was long since 
made to his hands. [P.5f>.] 

W. Nor doth the Dr. lay any claim to that Correction. But the ob- 
servation that that fault in the copies of Plutarch had been of so long 
standing as lo have misled Eusebius and Theodore! (the former of 
which Przcp. Evang. 1. 13. and the later Therapeut. Cra*c. Ser. 2. fol- 
low that coirupt Lection of Amy. v M and consequently the 
‘rectifying the mistakes of those ancient write rs, this was ihe Dr.’s own. 

V. And whether XuXkcioc lx not a genuine reading, and i^rret be 
not as hkel'y as i pt'i\€t, I refer him lo Sam. PeiitS Mi&cellan. observat* 

i-i.c, 2 . p. <), to. ribki.i 

W. And I refer him to Richard us Rmtlvius, in not. ad Fragment* 
Callim. mini. flG. p. 340. For, Sir, do you think your so often saying, 
f refer the reader to, &c. will pass any where, Imt among yourselves, 
for a con fctation -of Dr. Bentley 1 Though this Sam. Petit beings* 
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•'•I' ' ' * 

critick from whom as lit tin is to be I^am'd, as from any of those whose 
books have the good luck to bear a price, I am apt tp believe you may 
have read him. ' 

V, Callimachus may have written a Tragedy called D.wdalus, of 
which Tragedy, this fragment, (n. 305.) may have been put. [l\ 05, 
O’O'.J 

W. No, Sir, that cannot be. Rul that you were resolved to bo an 
• author, you might, perhaps, have pass'd for a scholar. This fragment 

is parte of an hexameter, a sort of metre which a very liiodciatc anlL* 
quariaii*wouId have told you the ancients never made u«c of in Tra- 
gedy.*" 

Tr 5t: \aytnvr f-ih' tpya at^ifpov, t i 

V. The Dr. n. 13$. cites among the Fragments! iucerti loci, [P. 67.] 

4 1 Unit known passage out of \theuagoras, Kp fires «ri \LfutnaL <Vc. winch 

verses are no fragment, but purl ut that enlue poem, Hyinnus in 
Jo vein, 

W. This looks like cavilling. Athcnngora» his Reflection upon 
Callimachus is not so vulgarly known, and for the sake of that alone 
(lid the Dr. I presume, produce this passage, marcuiov KaM^u^ 

y ovals, etc. 

Besides these learned observations of your own, and your many .ju- 
dicious animadversions upon the mistakes of the Dr. you have been 
pleased to present the learned world with some farther discoveries by 
way of Supplement to the former editions of Callimachus. After my 
having been at such pains to disclose some of your failures, ’twere in- 
justice to conceal your improvements. But before I come to them, 
there is another pail of your charge against the Dr. not immediately 
concerning Mr. Stanley’s MS. upon which I am obliged to bestow some 
few reflections,*** 

Not content to have made the ftr^ so notorious a plagiary upon the 
account of Mr. Stanley's MS. you intermix here and there some proofs 
of plagiarism upon him from some other printed books. • FIs resolved, 

I see, the Dr. shall be a plagiary. *»Tlic work is begun and it must be 
finished, [Mr. B. p. I U, 171, 163, and 51, 138, 21 6, 226 , 233, 2*8, 
2Cl, 262, <Vc. Vid. et Dr. B.\s An>w. p. 213, 333, 383, &c.] If any 
of the same passages be to be found in any other books whatsoever, 
whether printed or -MS. as in the Dr. from thence shall the Dr. have 
.stole them. According to which method I challenge you, Sir, to name 
that modern writer, writing upon a subject wherein the producing the 
authorities of the ancients is necessary, whom i shall not (even with- 
oaDthe assistance of a club, and with no more than one set of fingers 
to turn over books) prove a plagiary. And yet this is the wav of these 
gentlemen's (I’ll venture to put it in the plural nmubei) managing their 
controversy with Dr. Bentley. But as for you your self, sir, (such is your 
reading) you are very sparing of your instances of this kind; and in 
these few you do produce as obliging lo the Dr. as heart could wish. 

I took notice [supr.] of about 9 or 10 pages in Dr. Bent- 
ley's collection, small letter and close print, sc. from p. 327* to p. 
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fc ' ft 

337* for which only a little marginal reference in Mr. Stanley ; the 
consideration of which,) then postponed, and shall heie take it -up. It 
is indeed at first sight 1 the most plausible thing against the l)r. in the 
whole indictment, and seems to make him diiectly beholden to Mr. 
Staule\ for a little hint at least, though the working it out was left to 
** himself. Were. 1 at a loss for an answer here, our Vindicator 1 which, I 
thank him, he seldom fails to do) hath suppKM me with one. [P. 

55.] But I need noferave his assistance. The case is this. # 

In Mr. Stanley’s MS. over-aguinM the title (r)uvpaTu>v, in the margin, 
stands, Meins, in Antitr. c. C\LIV. . TJiat chapter in Anligonuft be- 
gins thus. If FTTotqrai bt rten Kai v hvwjr t'ios ‘ KnXXt payas €K\oyt)v ru )v 
TrofUibo^Lar 7fs uvnyptupopLFv, a 7 rore ij/uv ctpaiuem etvtt t uKOrjs a£ta ; i. C, 
Callimachus of Cyicne hath made a collection of things strange and 
wonderfull, the most remarkable of which l shall transcribe. And so 
he begins his transcribing, tyqciv Eobo^or igropdv on, & c. He (Cal- 
limachus) saith, that Eudoxus relates that, Arc. 

Now upon this Mr. Stanley had made this remark. Quibus ex ver- 
b’ll omnia qua! sequuntur uxpie ad finem libri ex Callim.tcbo de- 
proinpta esse canjicere licet; i. e. From which words one may ronjee- 
tme that all that follows in Autigonus to the end of the book is taken 
from Callimachus.* And good reason had he so to conjecture; for An- 
tigonus in his cap. 144. entering upon transcribing from Callimachus, 
and it not appearing (his book being imperfect) where he ended, the 
inference is very fair, that all that follows in that book, : as it 
now stands imperfect, is taken from Callimachus. An instance of 
the same kind we have before in the same* book. Antig. t\ 32. Kcd 
jiitjy ras re Xotiras IvrpeyF Uis tujv £a>we — aKfnfiinrur' «v tu> Ik Ttjs rov 
'ApifrrortXnvs ervvaytoy^s fcara/ja0o<„ It, fjs rj/xr<\ irptonty 7tgm jaV>/te0a r»)v 
* i:\oyiiv, cap, 33, tpqai tt epi ku)vo>7t. Ax. i. t*. 4 The several other won* 

derfull sagacities of certain animals one may find most accurately de- 
scribed iu the writings of Aristotle, out of which, before T go any fur- 
ther, I shall make this following collection, cap. 33. lie saitfi that 
the wolves about the Lake of, Ac.’ And so he goes on still transcribing 
out of Aristotle to cap. 127. which lie thus concludes, HoWa? & lv- 
m rb)v toy kut ay eypafpey ’ApitrroreXrjs, Ac. i. e. 4 But Aristotle hath left be- 
hind him many books, out of which what 1 have here given is all 
that I could at present recollect/ And so he breaks off bis transcrib- 
ing out of Aristotle. After the same manner doth he begin his col- 
lection out of Callimachus, c. 14 L But where he ended, his book 
being imperfect, we know not. Therefore saith Dr. Bentley, p. 328. 
et protect 5 ut omnia, quae deinceps, Ac. * As all that is in Antigen us 
frou cap. 32. to cap. J 27. is transcribed from Aristotle, so all from 
cap. 144. to the end of, the book is taken from Callimachus/ And 
accordingly all those passages he transfers into his collection. Upon 
which our Vindicator cries out sbauie upon him. * I cannot acquit hjm, ? 
saith. he, ‘ either of being vain-glorious, or a plagiary, lyhen he avers 
(as ’tis true he cloth) that lie himself was the first *who restored those 
noble fragments to their tiue author/ Eor how can Dr. Bentley have 
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the face to say, that he was the first, when Mr. Stanley had observed 
it before him. But had Mr. Stanley also observed the like of Aris- 
totle ? But to let that drop. Pray, sir, will you please to read your 
own word?, immediately following your transciiption out of Mr. Stan- 
ley. Quibus ex verbis, &c. And with Mr. Stanley agrees the learned 
Johnsius in his second hook of the Writers of Pinloxophick History, 
ctGp. 12. p. I7h. [P. If therefore Jolni'im* hyd ob^eived it as well 
as M* Stanley, then Mr. Stanley was neither the first man nor the 
only man thnl lrad observed it. And why may not our learned critick 
(a titfe, which, since some books lately publish’d against him, no man 
tv ill t deny to Dr. Bentley) have observed it without the help of Mr. 
Stanley’s MS. [P. 6 1.] as well as had the learned Johnsius whose right 
to the same title is as little disputed ? But in the words immediately 
following, [P. 55.] and in several other places of your book, you 
tell us over and over, aujJ that very emphatically, that the Dr. had 
thorowly read that piece of Johnsius. [P. (>l. ct soqq. Mr. B; p. 142.] 
You have over-done voti r work, sir, and laid tne indictment in two 
places. The unhappicst man at managing an accusation, that ever 
took such a piece of woik in hand. Piay, sir, will you please to 
certific the world in your third edition, from whom did the Dr', take 
this hint first ? Did he take it from Johnsius first, and afterwards from 
Mr. Stanley ! or first from Mr. Stanley, and afterward from Johnsius 1 
This, sir, is a point upon which you ought to be very determinate, 
[P. 7fi-] the province you have taken upon you ohligeth you to re^ore 
every paragraph to its right author.' And therefore you must let the 
world know precisely, if Dr. Bentley’s name must be expunged, whose 
name must he put in the room of it in the next impression of Callima- 
chus: [P. 74-] whether Mr. Stanley’s or the learned Johnsius. Far 
without a more particular information than you have yet given, Mr. 
Grsrvitw will not he able to do justice between them. 

But I’ll maintain the Dr.’s right. Ills name must not be expunged 
out of the next impression. 1 very confidently ptesume the discovery 
was of the Dr.’s own making, and (ntit to flatter hinrO 'tis one of the 
meanest in his whole book. Antigonus himself had laid it ^0 full, in 
view, that nobody, leading him with attention, especially having that 
Greek poet, Callimachus, in his thoughts, could have pass’d ir over un- 
observed. Let the leader east his eyes back upon the. ireirofrirat be rtva 
— and the <3 prfah Callimachus made a certain collection— he saith 
that - now, sir, dip upon what chapter you will in Antigonus after c. 

■ 141. to the end of his hook, (abating heie and there an inte.rsertion ol’ 
the collector’s own, easie enough to be distinguish'd from the rest) you 
will find this tyijrrtv either express or suhintellect before the infinitive 
mood: for the Dr/s correction ofGeofyvirrros into &evt!tpcnrrov 9 c. 145. and 
ol iffro ftu into ifTTopelv, c. ! 17. with others of the like kind, I suppose 
no ^ody (unless perhaps your self) will dispute with him : And that tyi)(r\v 
must have some Nominative Case, and that Nominative Case can be 
no other than KaXXV«x os * ^ lilt ^ }0 id most of the Dr.'s discovery 
here was only finding out first the principal verb, and the then Nomi- 
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native Case to it : which 'tis a strange tiling if he could not have done 
without the help of your MS. 

But why then is the Dr. so vain glorious upon his performance here 
if it was so easie a thing ? [1\ 54.] Hand male, opinor, de Callimaclio 
merit ils sum, qui primus tain luculenta a irotnratrpfoin illi restituo. 1 
think Callimachus is not a little obliged to me for being the lirst who 
restore to him so fair a quantity of fragments/ ^ 

Because the thing *is Line. For how obvious soever the disy>very 
might lie, yft no body having before given the’ (niblick anv notice of 
it, (no not, in express terms, Johnsius himsdf) or taken cure to restore 
these fragments to their true author : to the Dr. alone doth Cal luna- 
clius owe his obligations. Besides which, Callimachus is not a little 
obliged to the Dr. for the commendable pains you yourself acknow- 
ledge him to have best ow’d 'upon these fragments : [Ibid.] for his having 
restor’d them to their genuine Lection, and for his having justified our 
poet’s narrations from the concurring testimonies of so many other 
good authorities. And if you will please to look over the many im- 
provements which (after the learned and accurate Meursius and Xy- 
laudci) the Dr. hath made upon that part of Antigomis, you will find 
that he might well think Callimachus not a little obliged to him, and 
that 1 spake within compass when I said before, fSupr.l bring- 
ing this very instance for a proof of it, that in many places for one 
single line which you alledge against the l)r. as stoln from Mr. Stan- 
ley, the Dr.’s additions aie more than twenty to one. As in this pre* 
sent case is very manifest, taking in your marginal reference in its uU 
most extent. 

Ay, that's true indeed, in this place. But to whom is the Dr. obliged 
for all ibis'? To the learned Jolmsius, who advised his reader to con- 
sult Stephanus, Pliny, and Suidas. [P. 55.] And 'tis plain by the com- 
parison, that Dr. Bentley followed his advice, though he will not own 
his kindness. 

As much as to say ; that Dr. Bentley would never have read Ste- 
phanos, Pliny, and Suidas, had not the learned Johnsius put him in 
mind of it, that their were such books in the world, and that he ought 
to read them. For tins advice and advertisement is it that the Dr. is 
so deeply obliged to the learned Johnsius, and (ungratefull man as he 
is) hath not told the world who told him of those books. 

Tis plain, by the comparison, you say, that the Dr. follow’d his 
advice. That is, to a man that will read over the Dr/s Collection it 
will plainly appear, that the Dr. hath read Stephanos, Suidas and 
Pliny. As for Stephanus and Suidas we have had enough of 
them already. [Supr.] Bat hath the Dr. read Pliny too ? Yes, 
’tis plain, you say, lie hath. Now, jSray, sir, turn to the 83d page of 
your book, and there you do as good as say the Dr. hath not read 
Pliny. For the Dr. having produced several passages out of Pliny, as 
n. 392, 393, 394, Ax. IJarduin’s indices, say you, directed Drroent- 
ley to these quotations out of Pliny, q. d. Dr. Bentley did not meet 
vyith these quotations in Pliny himself, but just turned to the Index 
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Aulhormn, v. Callimachus, and so came by them. But if the Dr. fol- 
low’d .fohnsius’s advice, and turned over Pliny himself, as 'tis plain he 
did ; uhal need was tlirre of running to Harduin's Indices? 'Tis a plain 
case, sir, from (lie beginning of your book to the end of it: that you 
know not, or matter not what you say, so that* you can but fling out 
somewhat against the Dr. And this is the way of all of you. Calum- 
itfare fort iter, is the rule you go by. But there should he a little wit 
in it. f I wonder 1 joy\ your book comes to bear a second edition, in 
p. ()'5. 1 find you upon Haiduin and Pliny again. quotation out 
of the Scholiast upon Apollonius Hurduin in his notes upon Pliny sup- 
ply’d him with. Ridiculous ! as if the Scholiast upon Apollonius him- 
self were not sooner read oxer bum a Pliny with Harduin's note^, or as 
if that were the only quotation out of the Scholiast upon \pollouiiis in 
the Dr.'s collection. [Vid. supi.l But that quotation is not in liar- 
duin\ Index. So that ail that is in Harduin’s Index, fiom tin* Index 
the Dr. stole it : but what is not in the Index, for that he is oblig’d to 
Johnsius, who advis'd him to read over Pliny himself, which advice, 
'tis plain, the I)r. followed. Arc you not ashamed, sir, of putting such 
stuff as this into print? 1 do not answer those things, as if they de- 
served an answer, but to let the world see how these men manage their 
controversy against Dr. Bentley, The Dr. must have what is m the 
Index, or not have what is in the author, vid. supr. 

But you are a person as unlucky in your memorandums, as you are 
inconsistent in your allegations. Let me lay down this as a riue : ’tis 
not for a young writer to despise an Index. 'Tis but comparing the 
author of Dr. Bentley’s Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris ex- 
a mined, p. 1 6 A. with I)r. Bentley’s answer, p. 229- And with the In- 
dex to a very common book, /Elian. Yar. Hist, litera x. and you'll 
find out my meaning. 

V. The quotation out of the learned Scholiast upon Aristophanes, 
n. toi. was ready brought to his hands by the editor of Aristxnetus his 
Epistles, ep. 10. p. 22p. |P. .07 ] 

VV. 1 had reason to observe of you, that you arc the most unhappy 
imuv to your friends, and the most obliging to your adversary that ever 
took pen in hand. 

The Dr. stole his quotation out of the Scholiast upon Aristophanes 
from the edilor of Aristametus his Epistles. 

An»w. 1. Compare your learned patron, p. 3 1 . Marg. with Dr. B. 
Answer, p. 21. and Mr. II 2s p. 1 6 t. again with Dr. B.’s answer, p. 229, 
230. and you will find that the Dr. was too well acquainted with lhe 
Scholiast upon Aristophanes, to have borrowed his quotation out of 
that Scholiast from the editor of Aristamerus. 

*2, The Dr. in this very place rectifies a mistake of that learned 
Scholiast, which the learned editor of Aiistaenelus transcribes into his 
annotations without taking anv notice of it. So that you have here 
marked out an instance for lhe reader to reflect upon : that the Dr. 
how notorious a plagiary soever, yet he is none of your pedanious cri- 
tic ks, a literatim transcriber of other men’s mistakes, and making them 
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his own. The Dr. is able to correct the. faulty opinions of the An- 
cients, its well as the faulty copies of their works. 

3* The De. also rectifies* a little mistake of that learned editor of 
Aristametus (Josias Meroerus, sir, the lather-in-law to Salmasius) who 
misquotes this ]>iece of Callimachus under the tit le of Acontius, whereas 
it should have been Ki/iVti-ttij; as the Dr. from the authority of Ovid 
establishes it. And that 1 put the reader in mind of this other second 
little advantage, wlii^h (as to this pai ticular) Dr. Bentley hath ovtW 
the learned Mereerus, is owing to your self, who wen* so friendly 4io the 
Dr. as to point it out to me. 

4. You have supply \1 the Dr. with a fresh authority here for <tht»t 
new Lection which he gives of this fragment, and justified his correction 
of the learned Scholiast upon Aristophanes. The fragment itself is 

this. 

*A\X* tvt &ri tyXottotri k* kOfiftt'’a Ttifftra tj) npurc 
Vftd/nfiaTU , KubiTnrtp in to? tpintnri 

In the Scholiast upon Aristophanes, for (jAotolen it stands <l>i>X\oitrt : 
and as that Lection is admitted by him for genuine; so from him in 
the same words is it tran bribed by the learned Moi cents :’and other- 
wise than with that Lection I presume it is no where to be found, nor 
was there ever, perhaps, before the Dr. any suspicion entertained con- 
C* t mug it. But ihe Di. than whom ( t is plain by the comparison) no 
m:m reads books more inteutly, discovered something of incongruitv 
in this Lection tpvXXotfu, and therefore ventures, by a conjectural emen- 
dation, to i e store it (/>A owim. And was at some pains to justific the 
correction both from reason and authority; but the most proper au- 
thority in the woihl to his purpose he had (l know not how) omitted. 
In conn's our most obliging- Vindicator here, and supplies him with it. 
Nor could one, that had studied for it, Jiave given a fuller demonstra- 
tion of the Dr.\< happiness at a conjecture, than hath this very, man, 
who is writing a book against him ; having pointed out to us the very 
place which establishes beyond controul every thing the Dr. ha*(i said, 
Aristicnet. cp. 10. (m. p. 46, 4<).) title w Stripa, &c. fj your rorrauru 
Karu rutr fXmCw tyttuoXapfit ra (f>tpotre ypuftfxarn on a n)r Kvi'im rqr 
J TTOrOfictCfL k 11 . b. urru rtor tpXoiti )v f not (fiuXXior^ words coming 
as near to those of the fragment according to the Dr/s correction of 
it, as prose ami verse* would fairiv admit. 5 mi*, the Dr. is obliged to 
you, anil (in his name) I presume to return you thanks. This dbeo- 
veiy (the veiy best in your whole book, though made without vour 
knowing any thing of it) will, I doubt not, be inserted in the next im- 
pression of Callimachus. Ami therefore, 

h. From hence I infer a negative directly contradictory to your af. 
tirmUtive, viz. The Dr. did not take his quotation out of the Scholiast 
upon Aristophanes from the editor of Arisluenetus. * For if (he Dr. 
hud then had Ari.staenetus in his view, he would not have omitted an 
authority so direct to his purpose. You may cavil ; but the inference 
is undeniable. 

I have drawn out my answer to this vour allegation into so many 
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particulars, to shew you, first, How imprudently von have acted in 
putting one so often in mrud of things which were better forgotten : 
though indeed let the best pen that can be found engage any farther 
in this cause, it will he next to impossible to escape. splitting upon the 
same rock. And secondly, to let you see how much it turns to the 
Dr/s advantage to have his writings bi ought under a dose examina- 
tion. 

i V. The greatest and best part of those nnmeuous quotations which 
adorn Dr. Bentley’s edition under the several Ilmms, p. rial, ct seq. 
were betoie collected by Johnsius. [1\ (> I .] 

W. At which least the reader should be surpri/ed, you spend no 
less than three pages to shew with what judgment and accuracy that 
learned person hath treated of these catalogues, indices, or tables of 
Callimachus. [Ibid.] So that all that you prove hole is, that be must 
be a very extraordinary man indeed, who can so exhaust his subject 
ax that L)r. Bentley coming after him shall uot find room for improxe- 
incnts. And -if you could have said not only the greatest and best 
part, but all and every one of lire quotations in the pr. ; s collection 
were before drawn together by Johnsius, yet even so it would have 
amounted to no more than tins : that two very learned persons treat- 
ing upon the same point of antiquity, neither of them had made any 
material omissions. If you had known howto have managed your cause, 
you should have spared your elaborate elogies upon Johnsius, [P. 
55, 6l, Ac.] w ith which you have but made a garland for Dr. Bentley. 
Like, the monarch, who spent the greatest part of a long reign in ga- 
thering trophies onely to place them all at last upon Ins neighbour’s 
head. 

But you will not part with Johnsius so. If you can have read me 
hitherto without a blush, prepare for one now. 

V. Dr. Bentley to conceal bis transferring Johnsius’s corrct lion of 

Antimachus for Callimachus into his own stores, [P. 64.] cites the pas- 
sage (n. '390.) out of Eusebius, .whereas in the edition of Tatianus, 
from whom Eusebius had it, the names are as they .ought to be 
read. t 

W. Good reader, look over these words again ; Dr. Bentley to 
COtlCCfll tVc. [P. 19 , -5,76.] Here doth this man, who quotes scrip- 
ture and couucils, charge Dr. Bentley with having stole a correction 
from Johnsius, and with using a certain artifice to conceal the fraud. 
Every syllable of which is as wilfull a falshood as words can express. 
Turn to the Dr.’s 11 . 3.90. p. 423. Tatianus apud Eusebiuin, Praep. 
Evung. lib. 10. rhp< /xtv yap t?i$ *0 fir'ipov, cVc. Aflcr the quotation 
given at large the Dr. bath these words. L\ hoc loco Vossiusiu li- 
hello poslliurno de Poetis laudat Callimachutn Colpphouium : sed lege 
apud Eusebium \\vrt/ua%(js 6 Ko Xotptijvws. Ut'recte habetur apud ip- 
sum Tat ianum, sed hoe video doctissimum JoiiNstCM ante me ani- 
madvertisse. Tis true the Dr, transcribes the passage out of Euse- 
bius, but he tells 11 s bow it stands in Tatianus. The reason of bis 
transcribing it out of Eusebius, was, I presume, to take this oppor- 
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tuoity of giving the reader notice of a faLe Lection crept into the 
copies of that author, and of a mistake from thence transferred into 
V r os,sius his posthumous piece de Poetis. No, sailh the Vindirtitor ; life 
did it on pm pose to conceal his having stole this correction* from 
Johnsius. Oh Confidence ! Cousliuc it, sir. Scd hoc video doctis- 
simuin Jo 11 ns id m ante me animadvertisse. To conceal ! as plain as 
pen can put down word.? on papei, ’tis dcciai’d that the learned 
jolmsitis had made that collection before him. Hole are your wri- 
ters ngain-.t Di. I it* it ley ! And will you still believe them, leader? 
But take auolln i iiMnncc. • 

V. The com < t ions of the Fragment, id f J.'h‘L [l\ 7 1 , 7C. j were^eady 
made to the Dr.'s hand by Salmasius, and in Is. Vossius his MS. The 
t«ld tianslaior of Pollux had given the true lendriug of * v fct llAounrf. 
Pluto Ai Ltophaucs: winch Dr. Bentley calls his own. 

W. Confidently! Dr. Bentley doth not call the true rend ring rv cV 
IliWrw Ins own. So far is the Dr. from claiming to himself the cor- 
lections ready made to his hands by others, that in expiess terms he 
disclaims them. The Dr.'s words aie these : Qui quldem locus, in 
vulgalis codicilms mendosissinius, rccte ita cmendalus est i\ vii is eru- 
ditis. • — ct ita sane Codex qui foil Isaac! Vossii. Is this calling things 
his cwn? 'Twcre ehai ity to !»elieve you cannot construe Latin. But 
the icet dying the mistakes oi the S< hoir.Dt, and the correcting the text 
of Vi istuplianes himself: a tom chon just and necessary, and which 
pei leaps was never so much as aimed at beiore the Dr. and without 
wlmli, neillier could the poet, nor hi? eomnientator, nor 3. Pollux 
June been inidci b tnnd ; t ! i i-. the Dr. doth tall Ins owil, and ln> own it 
is, vid. ioc. Fragni. n. p. 

V. Salvagnius Boessiu* in his Prolegomena to his commentary upon 
Ovid's Il)is, j P. So.l hath in>erted the epigram out of the Anthology 

i which Dr. Bentley has transcribed nuui. 2.) with the emendation of 
KuWf'/m^os for Ka\Aq/o^Mi» 'claimed as his own by the Dr.) though 
he confesses that the admirable cnlick Eustathius reads it km\At* 

W. Of all tiiis 1 lo not umhistand one word. The emendation of 

K u\\t/w^tw into \\<iX\tfuf^< , ike Dr. doth (hoili here Fragm. n. 2. and 
Ep. ad tin. Maid. p. 7L/ < lain as his own, and his own 1 believe it is. 
in Salvagnius Bocssius's Ptoh^omena l find not a syllabic of that epi- 
gram either with an emendation or without. Who confesses, that the 
admirable cu’ick Eustathius reads it ? Salvngnm* or Dr. 

Bentley ? in neither of them do 1 hud the ba~i mention of Eustathius 
relating to this matter. My Salvagnius Bor "in* is h\o. Lugd. ldtil. 
There may be some later edition for ought biviiow, in whiili may he 
the passages you speak of; but 1 have never seen any sndi edition, 
nor (as 1 have a reason, not worth the telling, beinve) hath Dr. 
Bentley. So that how many soever editions of Salvagnius Bnessius 
there may be, what Dr. Beiuley here calls his own is sidi his own. 

V. In those Prolegomena also is to be found the epigram of Mar* 
ti«l upon the A'tVm. 
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. W. In n acier's Tedimonia vctonim also is to ho found the epigram 
of Martial upon the Ainu : and in Famabys Martial also is to be 
found tlfo rpigiam of Martial upon the A Vrm. Stuff! 

V. In Salvagnius Boe^sms his commentary upon Ovid's Ibis are 
many other good obsei vatinns, which Dr. Reutlev hath read. 

W. Tis more than natural stupidity: it look* like a kind of infa- 
tuation, that a man should he so constant in confuting himself. Com- 
pi*re, sir, these two pa ges of yours ; page 3:3. with page 85. 

Pagtf 35. 'I lie epigram out of Martial (n. 2.) is in Mr. Stanley's col- 
lection. 

Pa$?e 85. The epigram out of Martial fn. 2.) is in Salvagnius Bocs- 
sius fin. p. 48.) And Salvagnius lioessiii'* Dr. Bentley hath read. 

Page 35. The quotation out of Clemens Alexandrine (n. 2.) b in 
Mr. Stanley’s ml lei tion. 

Page 8.3. But Salvagnius IWssius Dr. Bentley hath read : and in 
Salvagnius Boessms e> that quotation out of Clemens Alevandrmus, 
verbatim, p 47. 

•Page 33. The quotation out of Serving upon Virgil, 11 . 8. fSupr.] 
is transenbed fiom Mr. Stanley, verbatim. 

Page .85. Salvagnius Borssms hi«, commentary upon Ovid's Ibis Dr. 
Bentley hath read : and m that commentary, p. 301. is that quotation 
out of Savins upon Virgil. 

How will you look your Honourable Patron in the fare, after hav- 
ing thus discover'd to him how cniclcssly you read his hook, and how 
little sou mim{cd the caution he gave you, Not to lay your indictment 
iu two places. [Mr. I». p„ l \2.} 

And this i.-» what 1 hcfmc plumbed you to take some particular no- 
tice of. [Supr.] Bead what is there written upon that quotation 
out ot Clemens Alexandiimts, Wiu^ofmar yhp, Ac. I line repeat 
tny charge against you, sir, and in the plain unaffected stile 1 
call you false accuse* , and prepensely such. You knew' these se- 
veral passages to he iu Salvagnius Boessius ; Salvagnius Boessius you 
knew the Dr. to have read: how then duisl you charge these particu- 
lar passages upon him as pioofs of hi> plagiansm from Mr. Stanley’s 
MS. all of which you knew the I)i. to ba\e met with elsewhere ; and 
one of which you knew, you could not hut know, your own eye Mglit 
assured you, that the Dr. did actually transciihe, not from Mr. Stan- 
ley, but from Salvagnius Boessius ? 1 say, which you could not hut 

know, that the Di . did not tij<e from Mr. Stanley. For that quota- 
tion out of Clemens Alevandrmus, as ir is given us in the Dr.’s collec- 
tion, I am very confident is not now ( whatsoever it may he e’er long; in 
Mr. Stanley's MS. nor, I believe in any other punted book whatever 
save in Salvagnius Boessius ; and then* fun* oi.!\ fiom him can the Dr. 
have transenbed it. And this you cannot have been ignorant of, since 
both Salvagnius Bocsmus, and Dr. Bentley himself have given express 
notice of it : Sa/vagnius, p. 47. Sic ct Clemens AJea an drums t 
lib. 5. Strom . FaVxpiW yap b Trotvrifs, A c Sic enim Mamiscnptus 
meus pervetustus Codex cumin omnibus Fditionibus desint ha?c verba 
icai ij KaWtjuu^ov IBIS;* and in Dr. Bentley, p. 343. Tit. 1B11 itil 
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Code\ MStus Dionysii Salvagnii : in vulgatis IRIS abest. I do fhere- 
foie u«>ain ami again repeat it upon you, sir, though your whole book 
Lea pioofof it, yet more especially fioin this paiticukir passage, as 
being an irrefragable demonstrai on ; that you aie a false accusci, and 
that you aie piepensely such. Fir.s f , in telling the woilil, that that is 
iu vour MS. which is not in your MS. and secondly, in plat nig among 
your proofs of thmys tiunscrihed Irom your MS. lhat which you knew 
was not tftU^ri 'btd from v. ;; r j\?S and upon both these articles ! brings 
in your own SvdvnguiiV i^.es^ as tor evnUnce against you. Aml # this 
you have gotten by <um dour; your work, and laving your indictment 
in two places. And the nun'mee convicted of willull, 1 cannot #iy 
pei juiy, because t is not ip a <\o*t of Record, though you have kiss'd 
the B.Me upon :t rm<e i 1 «ri once; yet ofwdfull pievarication is be- 
come tor eve: afreiwn? N v a! !< as;, a-, to that cause; an incompetent 
witness. And iu>v. tai tln^ sentei ce may extend, I leave it to those 
who arc most concerned in it to consider: desiring them wit!) il, out 
of pure c< •npasrdou to themselves, not to bo ovei eage.i m tempting 
a no very unwilling man to discover irl he knows. Fortin* lotting the 
world know, hinv tar busie nn n arc to be credited, ! take to be doing 
a good piec^ of service to the publn.k; which he that shall venture 
upon, as he mu t incur the d«'p!e.i-uie of many, so he deserves rlie 
thanks of more than on*’. I have complied (and not many more so 
obedient lendtis can he boast ot - will) iMr. B/s unreasonable request, 
with which lie concludes ins pic lace to his examination of Dr. Bent- 
ley. But as for you yourself, sir, 1 have now near upon the matte* done 
with you. For as for your wicttlied common-place raileiy, and 
your blunt churacterisms upon the Di. (most of them stole from your 
honourable pation, but spoilV. m the telling; l scorn to take any no- 
tice of them. But there is still behind your Supplement. 


WALLACE. 

A Poem which obtained the Chancellor's Medal at the Cam - 
bridge Commencement, July 1815. 


“ Manus ha-e ieinuea tyranni® 
lime petit placidam Mih lili**rt-ii«- quieuni.** 


O N Gambia’s banks, no sweetly-breathing gale 
Cheers the lone wild or fans the thirsty vale. 

In weary silence rolls each livelong day, 

And nature pants beneath the sultry ray : 

Yet will the negro, from his deserts torn 
And far away to western climates borne, 

NO. XX1JJ. C7. JL VOJL/Xil. 
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O’er the wide ocean cast a wistful eye, 

And think upon his native sands and sigh — 

Turn we to where the Northern tempest rears, 

To Lapland's drear, inhospitable shores ; 

The breast of Lapland owns no genial glow, 

]\dc is her aspect and her mantle snow : 

15 v Winter withered, shrouded by the storm 
Amid yon arctic rocks she lifts her form. 

While ocean-blasts a deadly chilness shed, 

And meteor phantoms hover round her head. — 

And would you lure the peas mt from his home 
Beneath a milder, hinder heiveu to roam ; 

Vain were the task — 1 1 is every thought and care 
Still loves to linger in his native air; 

'The child of woe, by cold and want oppivst, 

He boasts a patriot passion in his breast, 

And, happy tenant of an humble shed, 

Smiles at the storm, that howls above his head. 

Spirit of generous Pride, whose high command 
Binds all affections to one spot of land ; 

Thou tint canst wake a breeze on Afric\s shore. 

And bid the Polar blast foiget to roar; 

When, iapt in llistoiy’i page, the eye surveys 
Deeds of the? mighty dead in ancient days, 

Is there a tongue, that honors not thy name ? 

A heart, tbit burns not with thy kindling flaine ? 
Whether, in classic record, it retrace 
Til’ expo mg efforts of a sinking race, 

And mark the morn, morn dear to Rome and thee. 
When Biutus struck and siw his country free : — 

Or wl lether later times the tale disclose. 

How Grisler triumphed in a nation's woes, 

Till v ugc.mce bade insulted worth rebel, 

And Freedom smiled upon the sword of Tell : - 
Or how, unawed amid a cheerless land, 

Brave W am. ace reared cm high the patriot brand. 

Wallace, undaunted foe to lawless power, 

Fiiend to thy Scotland in her darkest hour, 

In action daring and in danger proved, 

Famed for thy valor, for thy virtues loved ; 

Those were the crimes, that claimed a tyrant’s hate. 
And gave thy manhood to an early fate. 

Thee, Wallace, thee thy native woodlands mourned, 
i he grots and echoing caves the moan returned ; 
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The frowning cliff, the torrent, vale and glade 
Poured a sad tribute to thy pensive shade. 

And every gale that blew from rock and sea, 

And every zephyr bore a sigh for thee. 

The shout of war, that waked a Southern host, 
Was heard no more upon the sullen coast; 

In murmurs floating on the banks of Clyde 1 
The last, swevt music of thy bugle died ; 

That beacon blaze, which patriot hands had fired, 
Glimmered n patting radiance and expired; 

Hushed was each hope, the dream of gladness fled, 
And Scotland languished, when lier offspring bled. 

Heard ye that war-note hurst the deep repose ? 

It was the knell of Caledonia's woes — 

O saw ye not the banner streaming red ? 

Hut banner waves above a tyrant’s head — 

Proud with the spoils of Cambria’s fallen state, 

And reeking from the brave Lewellyifs fate, 
Edward has summoned all his warrior band 
To pour the tide of battle on the land — 

Insatiate king, when erst on I inly shore 
Thy battle-blade was drenched in Payniin gore, 
Full oft the laurel bloomed upon thy brow - 
And seek'st thou yet another garland now ? 

Lord of a mighty race, a wide domain, 

Yet canst thou envy Scotland’s rugged reign r 
O sheath thy sword and fling thy buckler by. 

Nor smite the mountain haunts of Liberty. 

But vain is Reason’s voice and weak her sway, 
When thirst of endless empire leads the way. 

And wild Ambition beckons and invites 
To trample on mankind’s insulted rights, 

To stand, with gory lance and flag unfurled. 

High o'er the ruins of a prostrate world. 

Elien fair Religion seeks her inmost cell, 

Indignant Justice bids a long farewell, 

And Science breathes a last, a dying moan, 

Ami sorrowing Virtue pines unpitied and unknown 
Cursed be the fital day, when Edward came 
In crested pride to urge a lawless claim ; 

Cursed be the day. — Let weeping History tell 
How fought the brave and how the noble fell. 
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When, slowly swelling, rolled the battle tide 
On Falkirk’s field of death and Carron’s side — 

The beam of morn, that rose on eastern height, 

Danced on the plume of many a gallant knight : 

The ray, that lingered on the ocean-wave. 

Kissed the red turf of many a soldier's grave. 

Dark as the torrent’s desolating flow, 

And drear as winter was that time of woe : 

Yet drooped not Hope : she turned her azure eyes 
Where heaven-ward Caledonia's mountains rise. 

And deep embosomed in the gloom of night 
A star was seen to shed a lonely light ; 

It burned afar with lustre pale and sweet 
To mark the spot of Freedom’s last retreat. 

There on a rock, unmoved and undismayed, 

The sable plumage waving o’er his head. 

Stern Wallace stood — With high uplifted hand 
He shook the gleamy terrors of his brand. 

Glanced proudly on th* embattled host below. 

And mocked the menace of a conquering foe — 

And long had mocked, — but Heaven untimely frowned. 
And plucked the fairest flower on Scottish ground. 

It was no falchion raised in mortal strire 
That snatched thee, Wallace, from the light of life j 
No arrow glided on the wings of death 
To drink thy blood and steal away thy breath ; 

Thine were no honors of a glorious grave. 

The patriot’s boast, the birthright of the brave j 
Far other fate thy generous zeal repaid. 

Torn from thy country, by thy friend betrayed.— 
Methinks I see thee led in sullen state. 

High in thy fall, and, e’en in fetters, great. 

And view thee dragged in all the pomp of woe, 

A sport of impotence, a public show. 

Still conscious virtue cheers thy latest hour, 

Nor sinks thy spirit in the grasp of power ; 

Still in the pangs of death thy closing eyes 
Speak the proud thoughts, that in thy bosom rise \ 

And the last sigh, that gave the soul release. 

Breathed to thy Scotland liberty and peace. 

O Wallace, if my voice can pierce the glooiA 
And rouse the silent slumbers of the tomb, 

O’er thy cold dust the Muse shall pour her strain. 

To tell thee, that thou didst not fall in vain— 

Yes, honored Shade, though brief was thy career. 

And not a stone records thy lowly bier ; 
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E’en yet, thy native woods and wilds among, 

Thy wreaths are verdant and thy deeds are sung. 

There haply as some minstrel tells thy tale 
To many a mountain chief and listening Gael, 

Their kindling bosoms catch the patriot flame, 

And learn the path to Freedom and to Fame. 

EDWARD SMIRK E, St . John's College, 


OBSERVATIONS 

On the “ Rr marks on Sir \V. Drummond's Disserta- 
tion on Genesis xlix/’ inserted in the Classical Jour- 
nal, No. XXII. 


I have read the Biblical Criticisms in your Journal as they have 
regularly appeared, and I have thought from the beginning, that 
much good may be done by a cool and dispassionate inquiry after the 
sense of such passages, as in translations are altogether inconsistent 
with the justice and mercy of God. Even those, whose province it is 
to explain the Sacred Scriptures, are frequently at a loss to show that 
the objectionable passages (which are indeed many) are in any way 
even compatible with the justice and mercy of man. Much valuable 
information has been already given \ and if some of your learned 
correspondents, who seem to have devoted a great part of their 
lives to the study of the original language, were to continue their 
labors, much light, no doubt, would be given to those passages, 
which infidels always adduce in support of their opinions. 

I cannot, however, approve the productions of those writers, 
who not only endeavour to run down others, without referring to 
scripture proof, but who are in the constant habit of finding fjult 
with every thing advanced by some of your most luminous 
writers, however strongly supported by evidence. This puts 
me in mind of a certain gentleman, who, in the House of Com- 
mons, declared himself to be such an enemy to the politics of Mr. 
Pitt, that he was determined to oppose him, right or wrong. I 
therefore take the liberty to make a few remarks on an article in 
your last No., p. 305, signed W. A. Hailes ; and leave the judg- 
ment of your readers to determine whether he is competent for the 
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work he has undertaken : viz. of elucidating the Scripture from the 
original Hebrew. 

In the translation of that memorable passage, Gen. xlix. 24. — 
np DtTO ipjr; TIIN 'l'?2—tke arms of his hands were 
made strong bt the hands of the mighty God of Jacob, 

FROM THENCE IS THE SHEPHERD THE STONE OF ISRAEL— this 

gentleman, with an astonishing degree of confidence, takes the li- 
berty (like a disciple of Kennicott) of translating it thus, “ by the 
name of the shepherd the stone of Israel and he says, in answer 
to Sir Win, Drummond, “Can Sir William object to this version 
of the unpointed Hebrew ? Is there any thing, then, in the passage 
to embarrass a person searching for truth ?” 

It does not behove me to show that the general tenor of the 
prophecies, contained in this most important chapter, has been mis- 
taken by translators and commentators, but I will show that this 
writer is decidedly wrong in his Hebrew criticism. 

The word OtEflb, mishaam , is never, in any part of the Sacred 

Scripture, translated by “ name it is not a noun , as Mr. H. has 
supposed, but an adverb : and with the preposition D, mem , it lite- 
rally means from thence , as it is rightly rendered in the common 
version, and as may be seen in every part of Scripture where it 
occurs — Gen. ii. 10 \ 1 Sam. iv. 4*, 1 Kings ix. 28 \ 2 Kings 
xxiii. 12 *, Hos. ii. 15 \ 1 Chron. xiii. 6 *, Gen. xi. 8*, xii. 8; and 
xviii. 16, 22 ; Lev. ii. 2. 

The word which means a name, in every part of Scripture, too 
numerous to be introduced here, is DU\ sheem ; Gen. ii. 11, and 

iii. 20, &c. Now, Sir, in disquisitions so serious as these respect- 
ing the sacred Scriptures, I would recommend Mr. H. to attend 
strictly to his Hebrew ; he then may help to pull down the strong 
holds of Satan. 

Hitherto I have answered Mr. H. as though this translation had 
been his own, as he has purported it to be, by not acknowledging 
Dl^Q from whence he has taken it. But what will the learned and 

t • 77" 

the unlearned say, when I prove that he has taken it from a 
book now before the public, without acknowleging the source 
of his information. If, however, the reader will refer to a 
book entitled, “ Commentaries and Essays, by a Society for 
promoting the knowledge of the Scriptures,” vol. I. p. 283, 
an avowed publication of the Essex-street Socinians ; he will 
find that Mr. H. has taken it from that publication, or from 
the Note on this verse in Pearson and Rollaston’s Bible, edition 
1788. 1 shall show, however, that this translation does no more ere- 
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dir to the Essex-street gentlemen, as possessing a knowledge of 
Hebrew, than it does to Mr. H. as the copier. 

Before determining the true reading, I will remark on the ab- 
surdity of thus translating the passage. We are here first told, 
that the arms of his hands were made strong by the. hands of the 
■mighty God of Jacob ; but there was no necess : ty to say, as Mr. 
H. does, that the arms of his hands were also made strong B'j 
the name of the shephnd the stone of Israel . To be made strong 
by the hands, and to be made strong by the name, would be a tau- 
tology highly condemnabJe. “ The arms of his hands were nftide 

strong!” to a certainty VT 'iHT, can have no such rendering: it is 

not sense. It is a very easy matter to quote from the Septuagint, 
Vulgate, Tremellius, Castellio, Geneva French *, to talk of the Sa- 
maritan, the Syriac, the Talmuds, &c. and thus make a pompous 
display of something in imitation of learning and deep research, as 
this writer attempts to do ■, but these are only translations, and 
not authorities y and Mr. H. has been rightly told by Mr. Collit, in 
your last Number, p. 275, “If names are to be taken for autho- 
rities, there is no falsehood, either in physics or morality, which may 
not be proved to be true.” 

I believe it is allowed, that Sir Wm. D. as an oriental scholar, 
can be equalled by very few ; the opportunities be had of im- 
proving these important branches of learning, when he was am- 
bassador at the Porte, particularly his acquisition of the Arabic 
language, seldom fall to the lot of a literary man. Let his Essay 
on the Punic Inscription be read by any person capable of read- 
ing it ; and it will sufficiently establish his character as an oriental 
scholar. Should such a scholar be lightly attacked by a person 
whose critical knowledge of Hebrew docs not enable him to dis- 
tinguish an adverb from a noun in that language ? Had lie under- 
stood the language he would not so implicitly have adopted the 
suggestion of those who have shown themselves as ignorant as 
himself. They have however a claim to originality : nor can they 
be charged with copying the discoveries , without acknowledgment. 

One might reasonably conclude, from such an exhibition, that 
Mr. H. had it in his power to reconcile the numerous passages in 
the translations which stand opposed to each other ; and I could 
wish to see him attempt something of the kind, instead of indis- 
criminate censure. No article ought to be admitted on these 
subjects, unless it contains an elucidation of some controverted part 
of scripture, confirmed, not by opinion, but by other parts of scrip- 
ture, where the same word can have no other meaning nor applica- 
tion. And, in conformity with this plan, I shall endeavour to 
give a true and rational translation of this passage. 
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Surely Mr. H. has fallen into as great an error here as when he 
mistook the city njDX Gihcah , for ‘ a hill.' Thus we find what 
errors are committed by those who contend for the 4< unpointed 
Hebrew.’’ It is a species of perversion of scripture, and is as per-* 
nicious in its eflects, as to contend against the integrity of the 
Hebrew text. Remarks of this nature will be published as ma- 

S ifestoes by infidels. But the enmity to the Hebrew arises from 
lis c^use : Hebrew is not considered ns nec essary for admission to 
the pulpit; therefore many have not acquired a knowledge of it in 
their younger season ol life : it is not taught in our public schools, 
and after that period they conclude it too late to undertake the 
arduous task of acquiring a grammatical and critical knowledge 
of this gigantic language ; rendered much more so, by the fright- 
ful appearance of thirteen vowels , called by these writers, points , 
not to mention the u<o ?its. 

The only proof that can be admitted of any person’s having 
acquired a knowledge of the Hebrew us, when we find him ca- 
pable of reconciling those passages in the translation, which 
have aided the cause of deism, and which are altogether incon- 
sistent w ith common sense, agreeably to which they were origi- 
nally written. I have known those who scarcely knew the alpha- 
bet of the language, and others who w'ere notable to point out the 
radical horn the sen vile letters, attempt to determine on the merit 
of an article in Hebrew'. Surely not only Sir W. D. but every 
Hebrew scholar, will object to this, and to every version of the 
“ unpointed Hebrew. 7 ' Enough peihaps has been said in two 
articles, in No. XVI. and No. XVII. to show, that with- 
out the vowels, not a single word can possibly be pronounced — 
that, as in all other languages, so in Hebrew, they determine the 
true meaning and application, as is obvious in the passage before 
us, that they were cc-eval with, and that they form a part of, the 
language. 

Mr. H. in answer to an article in No. X. p. 2.i0. (where it is 
proved that the word CDVI^N', Elohim , is a noun singular, and that 
it was so understood by the most learned Jewish w riters, when 
the language was a living language, Jonathan, w'ho expounds the 
passage, 1 Sim xxviii. IS. YlTD DVi^N « I have seen an 

angel of the Lend ascending and afterwards the learned 
Kimchi, w ho expounds Elohim by, a great man y J says : 
“ but I take neither of them as authority, since they do not 
give the literal reading, but what they conceived to be the 
intended meaning of the text.” A more futile reason was 
never given : I have show n that these great authorities understood 
Elohim to be a noun singular — and Mr. H. says, « he takes nei- 
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ther of them as authority, as they give only what they conceived 
to be the intended meaning of the text.” Mr. H. further ob- 
serves, 44 we have a specimen of Mr. B.’s modesty, in charg- 
ing Dr. Kc.inicott, and De Rossi, with ignorance of the Hebrew, 
and with adding to and taking from the Hebrew text.” After 
what has been advanced on this subject by your correspondent Mr. 
Collit, your readers will be at no loss to determine to whom the 
word modesty is applicable. I have made good the well-founded 
charge, and Mr. H. has convicted himself, by enabling us toideter- 
mine that, in the case before us, he does not know the difference 
between a noun, and an adverb in Hebrew. • 

It certainly would have been more satisfactory if Mr. II. hadb 
endeavoured to give a rational translation of objectionable pas- 
sages, which, in their present state, are marshalled against the 
scriptures, for the support of infidelity. 

I will give him a short list of passages for his consideration, 
which will be easily rectified by him, as well as a thousand beside, 
if he be a sound Hebrew schol.tr. 

Numb. xix. 13. 4 Whosoever toucheth the dead body of any man 
that is deadd Gen. xxxvii. 2 k 4 And the pit was empty, then 
was no water in itd v. 18. 4 And when they saw him afar off 
even before he came near unto them.' 23. 4 They stript Joseph 
out of his coaly which rms on him d Numb. xxii. 31. 4 And he fell 
fat on his faced Psal. xxxix. 3. 4 Then I spake with my tongue d 
xliv. 12. 4 Thou scllest thy people for nought y and dost not increase 
thy wealth by their priced Dan. vi. 8. 4 Kneeled upon his knees.* 
iii. 6. 4 Burning fery furnace d Gen. xxiv. 26. 4 Bowed down 
his headd xxvii. 14. 4 And. fetched and brought.' 1 Chron.xix. 4. 
* Their buttocks' Lev. v. 8. 4 divide it asunder d Isa. xxxvi. 12. 
4 eat their own dungd 1 Sam. xxv. 12. 4 pisseth against the wall.* 
Psal. lxxiii. 27. 4 that go a whoringd Jer. xxxi. 22. 4 A woman 
shall compass a mand Respecting this last passage, the truly 
learned and modest Taylor says, 4 1 am not able to determine it 
— perhaps Mr. H. will favor us with a translation of it. Gen* 
xliii. 28. 4 Thy servant our father is in good healthy he is yet 
alived Isa. xxviii. 13. 4 But the word of the Loui was unto them , 
precept upon precept , precept upon ptecept , line upon line , line 
upon line, here a little and there a littley that they might go, and 
fall backward , and he broken , and snared , and taken d Chap. via. 
14, 15. 4 And he shall be— for a gin, and for a snare, to the inha- 
bitants of Jerusulcmy — And many among them shall stumble and 
folly and be broken, and be snort d, and be taken.' Jer. iv. 10. 
4 Ah, Lord Gody thou hast gi rally deceived this pcople } and Jeru- 
salem .* ch. xx. 7. 4 0 Lord, thou hast deceived me , and I was 
deceive dd 
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The arms of his hands were made strong : The translators have 
rendered the word VT yaadaayo , 4 by his hands,’ and D midcc , 

« by the hands:* hence arises the improper reading, viz. the atms 
of his hands were made strong . But by the accentual reading we 
find, that in this passage, the word should be translated by its 
primary meaning, which is, power: see Job. i. 12 — Dan. xii. 7. 
2 Chron. xxi. And in a secondary sense it signifies the hand , 
having power. The limit of this article will not allow me to ex- 
plain rfie construction by the accents here, that w r ill appear in its 
proper place ; the present will be satisfactory, as I have referred 
to rffose places, where the word must necessarily have this read- 
ing. The two propositions then will have a sense which can be 
understood, agreeably to the original, and which will read thus: 
The arms or his power were strengthened; by the 

POWER OF THE MIGHTY ONE OF JACOB, FROM THENCE IS THE 

shepherd the stone of Israel, viz. The Messiah. 

Where now is the propriety of asking the following question ? 
44 Can Sir W. object to this version of the unpointed Hebrew ?” I 
dare say that Sir W., or any other person understanding Hebrew, 
will object to any translation, where the translator introduces a 
word, or a letter, which is not in the original, when there is no 
necessity for it. Mr. H. has no authority for putting the article 
the in the body of the word, by the name . This, truly, is fol- 
lowing the plan of Kennicott, and other modellers of the 
Hebrew Bible, who have endeavoured to put in letters , words, 
and even scntnices , to make that plain which is sufficiently evident. 
— His remarks respecting the word Elohim , as used in the 
narrative of the woman of Endor, have been so fully settled in 
the former numbers of your Journal , that I, as one of your rea- 
ders, expect a recantation on the part of Mr. H. It will not 
be the first time that he has acknowledged his errors, nor will it 
be to his discredit. I agree with him in his judicious re- 
mark, No. XIII. p. 62. 44 There is an idiosyncrasy in some men 

for interpreting, which is almost totally wanting in others, and 
which want cannot be supplied by all the grammatical knowledge 
in the world.” I could wish to see this verified in the passages to 
which I have referred. 

It appears that Sir W. D. objects to the present translation of 
Exod. vi. 3. but by my name Jehovah , was J not known to 
them . And certainly, if taken according to the common acceptation 
of words, it is objectionable; because it leaves us to suppose that 
God was not known to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by the name 
Jehovah. , He who is the object of these observations says, 
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“ How should 'a person 'who searches the Bible, as he would an 
astrological calendar, elicit any meaning from it, respecting devo- 
tedness to God ?” Sir W. D. supposes that allusions to the 
science of astronomy are made in the Bible. I have nothing to do 
with the squabbles of Mr. H. with Sir W. : but I am of opinion 
that the sacred scriptures cannot be deteriorated by showing that 
they contain allusions to the science of astronomy, on the basis 
of true theology ?.Is not this calculated to show that they are of 
more consequence than many have supposed them to be ? pid Sot 
that eminent oriental scholar, Sir W. Jones, declare, that he verily 
believed they contained allusions to all the liberal sciences ? •What 
will your correspondent say, if our best anatomists should ere 
long allow themselves to be indebted to the Bible for informa- 
tion respqcting the science of anatomy, which, with all their 
labors, they have not yet fully obtained ? 

Mr. II. however, in order to remove this apparent objection in 
the common version, has recourse to the old method of answering 
all objections ; for he says, “ in my opinion R*?, lo y is a corrup- 
tion.” Had Mr. Hailes been able to read the Hebrew Bible 
agreeably to the grammar of the language, with its vowels and 
accents, he would have known that the word R 1 ?, lo , is as 
necessary to a true understanding of the passage, as any word 
in the verse. I will not use such gross and unchristian-like 
language to this gentleman on his pretensions to Hebrew cri- 
ticism, as he has to Sir W. Drummond, though, in the case 
before us, he does not know an adverb from a noun; but he 
must permit me to tell him, what every reader of this article will 
admit, that, notwithstanding his great anxiety for the reputation of 
a Hebrew scholar — notwithstanding his consulting the Rabbinical 
writers : it does not appear that he can read many passages. This 
Rabbinical reader has informed us, No. XIII. p. 71. that Onkelos 
has rendered PHIT IR^D malaak Jehovah . i. e. « angel of Jehovah,* 
by Rip 1 ’ yilcra dii , i. e. c glory of JehoVah but after having 
been detected by your learned correspondent O, he then tells us, No. 
XXII. p. 317, that " during the time that the book of Onkelos was 
in my possession, I made several extracts from it, but I do not find 
that any of them authorise me to say your correspondent 0 
is wrong in his statement. I do not intend to say that I have not 
mistaken the point mentioned above.” I give him credit for this 
candid acknowledgement, but I appeal to every reader of the 
Journal , whether any dependence can be placed in future on the 
Hebrew criticisms of this writer, until he has made himself more 
perfect in the language. But Mr. H. says, “ I have been accus- 
tomed to read sober critics — Lowth, Leusden;** &c. but even 
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Ltwth, as I have shown in your former Journals, has mistaken 
the paits of speech in Hebrew. 

Mr. II. says, that “Sir W. is not quite correct in stating, Mr.H. 
proposes to leave out tile negative b lo ” “ I have said/’ he observes, 
“ th t m my opinion it is a corruption, but I made no proposal to 
leave it our of the passage.” Surely, if it be a corruption, it amounts 
to a rejection of the word. But this writer, I see, when it suits 
hi$ purpose, cm allow Q\h6n Elohim , to be singular. No. XXII. 

p. 31 ?.< for he says, u whether the pn son who appeared is (be) 
called m.T. or DYl^N or ("HIT one and the same being is to 

be undet stood f viz. no two J. hovahs , no two Elohims ; and 
when it suits him, he can contend that it is a plural noun. p. 277. 

I shall s .y no more of his Hebrew criticism. We have seen 
his mors to be too gioss to admit such a claim : nor 
shall I in future trouble him, unless he attends to the gram- 
m ir of the 1 mguage, in which he is evidently defective. — 
And when he has so qualified himself, I would also recommend 
him ro write in a different spirit. It is nothing but affectation to 
talk of “ devotoilness to God,” if he thus writes in the spirit of 
pers ‘cutioii. Civility is as cheap as abuse : a soft word turncth 
away wrathy the heart if the pmdent getteth knowledge^ and the 
cm of the ttv.se socket h knowledge. 

Should Mr H. attempt to convince your readers of his know- 
ledge ol Hebrew, by recovering any of the foregoing passages 
from their present obscurity, contradiction, and barbarism of lan- 
guage, I would beg of him to remember, that though it may be 
satisfactory to him when pressed with a difficulty, others will 
never subset ibe to his dogma, that, “it may be, that divine wis- 
dom has ordered difficulties to remain (in the bible) that such men 
(as he is pleased to tall infidel*) may be snared, and fall by their 
own inventions.” No. X. p. 24*8. Mr. H. may rest assured that 
such writing u will hive no tendency to prevent the cavils of in- 
fidels.” He has siid, “ if my knowledge of Hebrew extended no 
farther than Mr. Bellamy’s, I would not have had the temerity to 
trouble the editor with any of my remarks.” (No. XVIII. p. 
2o0.) : that he has 44 been somewhat accustomed to mathematical 
deduction (very necessary perhaps to a right understanding of 
Hebr ew) tli.it, 44 on subjects of theology, the Bible is his element- 
ary treatise , in it are contained all his axioms , postulates , and 
definitions , by the aid of which he must try every question.” 
(No. XIII. p. 82.) Now, Sir, from such a stock, he should be 
able to show satisfactorily how persons, 44 ensnared by difficulties 
ordained by divine wisdom, for the very purpose, can be said to fall 
by their own inventions ?” I have not been able to find such a doc- 
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trine in the elementary treatise to which this writer has referred. 
Is it really there, or has he formed it himself, in proof of his 
« devotedness to God ?” 

With regard to the original, though I have spent above twenty* 
years in acquiring a knowledge of it, I see so much yet to be ac-. 
quired that I will not call myself a master of the language, or 
depreciate the meritorious labors of others. I have, however, 
acquired sufficient knowledge to distinguish an adverb from a noun 
in Hebrew. For any thing further, I refer to two articles whith 
are before your readers in No. XVI. p. 374— and No. X^II. on 
the higher branches of the language ; and leave it for the reader to 
determine this matter. I certainly have the highest regard for those 
who by their labors have been enabled to set controverted parts of 
Sacred Scripture in their true light, and thus wrest them from the 
hands of the enemies of revelation. Such labours I conceive to 
be of the greatest utility to the public, and certainly calculated to 
maintain the credit of the Classical Journal. 

J. BELLAMY \ 
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Dum mane occupatus eram in scribendis meis ad Horatium anno* 
tationibu9, et in recensendis foliis, quae jam turn a typographo ac- 
ceperam •, venerunt ad me gratissimac tuae liUrae, per Sikium Lon* 
dino hue missae *, in quibus et eruditio tua singularis elucet cum 
*umma humanitate conjuncra, et egregius erga me amor et volun- 
tas. Quamobrem, ne longiore mora exspecutionem tuam morsk 
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rcr, deposito statim Venusino nostro, Pollucem arripui; et quae de 
singulis locis mihi sub xplotv et conjecturam veniunt, jam hoc ipse 
die ad te aui ovyjhv.ty. Locus primus <_ st IX. 57. b t\ xc' U(r ™s 
CTcirrjp [j*\,av See. Nihil hoc falsius tlici potest*, neque va- 

cat nunc quxrcre, quoinodo rem expedient Salmasius, Gronovius, 
aliique quos rnemoras. Certam tibi cmendationem prxstabo, <jt a6- 
fjib$ pro x(j'jgo'j'„ ut cx toto loco dare ipse videbis ; 6 h) ZTAMMOZ 
<tt«t yg fj^civ yjG'jvpcto . xxi yzo Iv tgi: Lt:c t^v {jlvuv ty,: po7 rr,; 
ctUTYipu. oyouLuCwai xx) orc/v fiisum Ihvi vqtuiy^v^ m'jTciu.’vwj SoxcuTt 
\iyziv, w< tv T>j * ImrrjAQXT^j: H‘/%axurufh t x f\ ' Orxv yxr* y Xi'jxh: 

u'/jpeurog, t KOLyhz % ’Apyic, ?\Ct t 3r / tlxrMx v, bicwc Tp^av, l/-V7«»rraT>)£oy, 
ylyvsrai to 7 rv~VjU.’ ava;* fVn Of x'd A 0 .1//J1 \IA orar^, wc orav s?7rm 
’ApiVTopotvYic, Sec. Ex ultimis verbis '/ui xya o-txtyo luce ipsa cla- 
rius est, supra non actum esse tie Statere XumniOy set! Ponder c : 
neque locum ibi lubeie ywmr (quod de solo minima dicitui) sod 
corrigendum tt uOm;. Ncrnpe notissunum est, Nummos et pocu- 
niarurn summas nomina sua dim a Ponderibus atcepisse: inde 
idem vocabulum et in Ponderibus et in Nummis eundem locum 
habuit : Posted nummoruin singulorum pondere mutato et dimi- 
nuto, nominibus Union (a pondere ductis) adliuc servatis, immane 
quantum discrepabat, de pondeiibus, an de nummis loqueretur qui 
vocabula ilia usurparet. Hxc comperta sunt, neque exemplis est 
opus. Ergo opponuntur hie et Sruipnc et vo) uio-fix ut paullo an- 
te: * llv bs xd ju,v7 t= x«i vofjrlo fxxToe, ovopet i et sxpe alibi 

tam apud Iiunc, quam apud Alios. igitur, cum de Pon- 

dere dicitur, valchaty ait, kv*. mivam ; hoc est, xquiponderabat 
minx : id prob.it, quia b io<: Imx a*vou i r t v fivuv t/ (; - poirr,$ ot xTr.nct 
ov'/xaZovtTi' , hoc est, quia min a ponderis ipso nomine (stater a pon- 
derantibus vocaretur. Quinpe si idem nomen habcat, habeat utique 
eundem valorem , ut barbate dicam. Turn aliud profeit argumen- 
tumex 'Ittvovlpxtgl; poetx fabula, qui voce tt?vt xora-r/w (tie pon- 
dere) pro TtsvTa^iv usus est *, ergo stater idem ac Mina. Sed pro 
’ iTnroxQuT'jvc corrige vel A oirwc (ut alibi Pollux, ubi hunc ipsum 
locum citat, vel, ut ibi Codex Vossianus, cujus lectiones variantes 
habeo, i’axnx^Tou*) vel propius ad vulgatanv hie lectio nem ’Evixpi- 
to iK> qui passim Athenxo, aliisque laudatur. Sequitur ipse locus 
ad Iambos a nobis supra redactus ; sed versu secundo pro 
lege -icuLyc tou -1 st,' * sententia est, Si quis ex plebe ilia urbana, albus 
et Soli insuetus, pinguis, piger, luxurix deditus, vel levissimum li- 
gonem vix quinque librarum pondere sustulit, statim anhelus fit et 
ilia ducit. v . J A i 2 y.yi^rco, ut Horatius noster : SUBLIMI furies 
mollis anhiiitUy quod Vir magnus, Julius Scaliger, se ex toto Ga- 
leno negavit capere posse. Verba jam, opinor, satis illustravimus : 
rem ipsam, nempe Staterem b) GTxfayj valere Minam, jam con- 
firmatum dabimus. Pollux lib. IV. 173. ovqu-ara. 

STATHPAy ait, «» xijs AcuawS/aj iroiyToii rr,v AITPAX \iyov<n, rr\ 
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jjih yvp Xlrgotv elgfacvTiv oi i’lXfAoi xyupyplul. SlxsWetv Sf TrevraffTaTingov 
^ooux^xty}; ev /ia(>«xaT^ 6 >uc> 3 , T^y irsvraXirfov. Sic lego ex* Codice 
Vossiano, et est idem locus qui supra ex Hippocrate adductus est, 
Sententia est, JiTiMA, Libram , Siculorum pondus, Poetic Comici 
Athcnienses ^ iV177/iVJ nom'mant ; et ligonem ti-j vixkngov Sosi- 
crates dixit TTmot^Tstir^v. Vides hie secundum Pollucem staterem 
(de pondere dictum) valere libram, a lrox> ; in altero loco valere 
minam, ul qlv. Rectissime : quippe in Pomleribus AiV(, a Siculorum 
idem valebat quod*av'i Atticorum. Hoc cevtissimum cst^ quta 
utrumque tarn viina y quam libra duccbat olim pondus centum 
Drachmarum sive Denuriorum : ut alia argument a er exe*npla 
taccam. Tu, Vir doctissime, si Anglice scis, de \Itox et ceteris 
nurnmis ponderibusque Siculorum, multa nova tepevies in Disser- 
tatioue nostra de Epi^tolis Plularidis. Jam ad proximuin, de quo 
consulis, locum acccdo, qui sic habet IX. 70. ’ Ev t ut: v- 

t f)c J iiupoig y OuXaCpu j, vel, Ut MSS. AtO’jpaic rj llvpw'iXj). quorum 
utrumque mendosum esse satis constat ; quid reponendum sit, cum 
nusquam alibi citetur haec fabula, certo scire nefas est. Poteris, 
ll'jAwcj,, Janitore ; poteris IEjpcEjvcv sive IlogtiiXu), hoc est, yyrgi* 
7 robi, BatUlo ; poteris //vSaJAjj, Pijthaula . Sed hoc liariolari est; 
primum tamen magis arridet. Tertius locus est IX. Oil. ywv 
h T r /t: 'ATM^btynaunv o KuX) nd:vr ( : Otto EupovXou tou * Aiap'^lrou tov 
TroiYiTYjv Iltgnmv fijtArXoyjXfyoy, sic Mirukr^j ot7ie?Mv7u, Oav/xa^ovT* 
ygu'l/ai, (Aon roig <l>wxciiooic sywv ' UXQsv rfiloy &v !\/mj\rjvy px.XX.ov gy 
'Arigvei xxtxXX'xttsi, qui levi manu sanari potest, lege, <1>oqkolIIcic , 
a; eyoo'PlIxfcv, yfilov — h ’Arotpvsi Et sententia est, Callisthencs 
narrat Persinum, ab Eubulo spretum, Mitylenam abiisse ; atque 
ibi mirabundum scripsisse, Quod libentius permutaret (sive in vic- 
tum impenderet) P hoc senses quos secum attulit nummos, Mity- 
lenx, quam Atarneo ; hoc est, se magis ex animi sententia vivere 
hie, quam illic. Recte <l>'j>xatiu: ex MSS. non <I>cjoxkIcuc. Hcsych. 
<Pwxuic Svopa eQvov:, xx) to xoixiftov yootrlov. lege vero 'AragusH ; nam 
nomen urbis ’Arapov; l)e Persino nihil coirwperi. Sequitur Cra- 
tini locus a Salmasio tentatus IX. 09. Ilavtiwitu woX*a>$ /3«cr/A^, 
TY,g fQificjoXxxog, ola? iqv Xzyouev, xou x'tvu xai irokiv, rjy TrxtZournv. Nu- 
meros hie Anapaestos video, quo certissimo filo ex tenebris his ex- 
pedire me posse videor : lego itaque ct ad versus redigo : llavho- 
y/$a, tt okz-juc fix'Tikz'j, 7% tpixwX v.xog, (Aar? yv X'.yop ?v ; h ai xvva xol) 
ttoXiv, Tjv Quorum hsec sententia est : O Pandionide 

(orte Pandione) rex civitutis parasitis refertx : Scis quam civitatem 
dicimus ? Non utique Athenas, sed quam latrunculis ludunt, xvvx 
xai 7 i oXiv. Hoc a Cratino 7 r= 7 raixTat, ait Pollux. Ergo pro yt( 3 uj- 
Xixxog (ex vulgata et MSto Salmasii qui habet zyixoKzx,:) lego ht- 
x'Jikax'jc, et propter versum et parodia ab igificLxstxoc, quod non 
urbi % sed regioni convenit. * EpwAkaxog itaque 7 re 7 raix«v hie Cra- 
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tinus, ut Aristophanes, oXac, tyjv x=pakr,v xokuxog eyei, et 

alia multa. Deinde, ut offensam vitet, jocose se non de Athenis 
urbe, scd dc ludo Vvrba facere, xvvu xu\ x o\i>, qux* explicable tibi 
ipse Pollux IX. 98. xu) 70 juuhv 7r?^li/&iou (sic lege, non r. ki,6lco\) xukA- 
tui 7i 6k i<;, r^v 4 /y}$mv exuiTi), x'jujv. Proximus locus Eupolidis 

est X* 10. Avtol 6e i a. <rx= uy\ xcckoiT ocv sninkuyiov ij K'j’Jtrj xryjcij, tol 
tninokty ovTCt twv xr^purm. O yy)v Euroki; h role Kokugi zgosixcov 
uxGUt Irj (TKe'JYj tu xur* otxlxv, hr^yoLyi iruganrkrci'jV teg? ' jyzy parr- 
rui Tolf tol ennrkoc. Pro istis -Ti 7 r kicynv r, tu, Vir doctissime, refin- 
gis, htiTrka riyow rj Kwfr, xTrpc:. s,jtis commode, quoad sensum. 
Sed vestigia literarum vide, et sic potius scribes, Umku, oh\t) xov^ 
xtt\&i$- Hoc ccrtissimum : deinde tentas ; 7 ’=^c o5v yiyowTiTui <rsi 
roc t 7 wrkoL Prope hoc ad literas, sed nullum incst metrum. Lego 
et distinguo, ut senarius sit lambicus, Hue uirk* n6> t? noi yeyquTiTut 
TunnTku. Sententia est, Cum Eupolis prius dixisset, a xou? tr\ Gx:uif 
roc xocr oixloLv, rnox subjunxit (-, 7 r,y*y=) addidit, Et similiter de- 
scripia) numerata, tibi sunt tcttit V/, vasa mobilia . Tu-uxkx pro 
tol eiriTrkot pi imam syllabam prod licit, ut rupee, radix*, &c. Ve- 
nio ad locum X. 18 . ubi verba Alcxidis, Ha Si p Zy*i c\ Six t£v 
xvxkwv. et sic MS. Vossianus. mox Diphili l\<no ex Excerplis tuis, 
Koci ngoGETi rolvvv Eryugocv xoci tvv xidov, GTocipura, avvbv aaxo7rY)ga, 
iukaxov, 7ro~J (TTpuTi'jjTYi'J 6c v tic* ockkoi xai x’jxkov ex Tty otyogao Of&QV 
^oiSl^eiv UTTokocfior to<tqvto$ eoP b pjmoc, orov abreqifiqty. Quos Iam- 
bo 9 esse recte calluisti, et sic emendas, xcavbv -guvqvto. t uGxozYjqa, 
— rTpaTtwTty — vvokap-nc, 7 TcgtZsqsig. Recte hoc postremum : to- 
turn vero locum, vide, an sic potius rcscripsens : hxi ngoo-ere toIvu t 
i ayec^av, xevbv xotdov, £rgwpoi:ot, clyuvov , a; K'lxr^uv. G'jkuxov. "n ( 
1to\j GTgacnwTty uv Ti?, cik).x xa) xuxkov ’ Ex Tty ocyococ: Otj Qov /3a8/fefy 
virokafi'jr Totovtoc 6 -/S* b Lmtoc, ov av ttsocZ-'qa;. Servulum, credo, 
aliquem alloquitur quis, var'is utensilibus humeros oneratum. Tot 
res, inquit, cervice gestas, ut Militem te esse cxistimct quivis (Scis 
militcs olim omnia arma et utensilia sua suis humeris in agmine 
portasse) vel potius x'jxkw et totam turbam pMtonwk&v ex foro do- 
imim redire : Tanta vasorum vis est, quam tu portas. A'=vov xdSov, 
n?, si vino plenum esset, impar esset servulus tot rebus gestandis. 
at autem et e passim inter se mutari, nullus dubito, qum probe 
acias. Xlywoi, quod et metro et sententhe aptum ; luistam fer - 
ream ; inde sequitur, quod (TqocTiwTty esse suspicetur quis. ov gv pro 
Sirov ou clara correctio est. hvxkoc vel xuxkoi erat locus in Foro* 
ubi (tx*vy) utensilia venibant : Credat itaque aliquis ipsum xvxkov 
cum omnibus suis vasis ex foro ambulare : adeo onusrus es omni 
genere vasorum. Atque hactenus, ut expedite, ita, ni fallor, felici- 
ter res processit. Qua: vero postea quaeris, sunt cjusmodi, ift nul- 
lus sit conjecture locus: adeo curta, mutila et mendosa sunt. 
X. 76. scapham , inquit, Aristophanes vocat, in quam invomunt, ut 
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7}fU'rxv2r$ 8’ h (TT* ev i jxov^ev* quod sic ipse tentas, KoA 

tyu* <r'<z$r ( 'aO' ok av fv Tjs 7rcTov clvov euoy/xFv. Nihil video, nisi Te- 
trametri versus vestigia, 

A v* ju.> v o ’<7 3' v - y - - - u - quale illud, 

\*|v£pfc xai Sijaora i. xai t?j 7rov=?v fqxttoi ! 

Nolim autem, ut conjecture tux fidas ; neque enim metrum ul- 
lum, ncc Grxcam orationem servat. Cetera piget dcscribere : 
neque enim nunc otium est ; si vellem nervos intendere, ct extun- 
dere aliquid. Tu igiuiv hxc, qualiacumque sunt, aequi bqpiqut 
consule, ct raptim bene vale. 


ON THE MARGITES OF HOMER. 


Thk passages, in which positive mention is made of the Margites as 
Homer’s, sire to be met with in Aristot. De Poet. 7- 8. Kudein. v. 7- 
l)e Mor. vi. 7. Hat. Ale lb. ii. p. p4. [edit. Bipont. | Ciem. Alexand. 
Strom. 1. Dio. ( !lir\ 1. Oral. Ini. p. 3M. Joan. IVetz. Hist (Jhil.iv. 808. 
vi. )yy. Mar. \ utoim. p. 2321.2 772. and Mil Fortuiiat. p. 2(jyQ m la 
tile rest, as Ifephad ]>.«! 12. 120. [tdit. Gaisf ) liarpoc rat. in Mapyfrqc, 1 
Euslath. on Odv^s. K. j) 413. anil llie Scholiast on Aristoph. Av. qi4, 
the authenticity of the work is uniformly questioned * a& by these it ia 
re foiled to, either under the title of 0 M upytrt)s 0 r/s "O^o/pov uvcn{jcp6~ 
ppi 'os, 01 in "(hup way oiherwise ambiguous. Suidas goes further, and 
attirin' that it was not wnUeii hy Homer at all; but bv one Pigres, 
who insetted an elegiac verse between every pair of lines, luken in order, 
throughout the whole Iliad. "Os ?p 'l\ut5t rrupeyc/^aXe Kara trriyov 
IXrye'ior, ov~m ypa'J/us’ Mi/itv art r, Occt, J IrjXt/iudcuj A lovea f 

ou yap 7ru/7>;<. 7r ttpar t\fis go/j/i/s. ’ Eypaij/f /.at roe ri$ ,, (JjUi7)pot'avu<p€p6- 
fiei or Mapy/rip*, uui \\urpa\ofivufi<iy^Kii J . See under Tltyprjs. 

The fragments of this poem, that remain, are but three in number; 
and are all of them written in the heroic measure. They have been 
collected by I wimna, (Translation oj Aristotle a ircalist on Poetry, p, 
1^3 ) and are 1h' i s<* : 

Aloi/'moje UtpUTTuv LUt eKrjiJ oAov ’AttoXAuu os. 

(^chol Aristoph. Av.) 

Torb' | Tov £’] our au [ftp edd j 1 GKUTrrFiprt Oeol Qlrrav , our a porfjpa, 


1 With respect to the uithography ot the v oid, I would wiite Majyirij/ 
not ; d<* we redd ("Jt&rhrjf, nut &£,'G6iTr t f. Not mo ie 1 hail two 

or three passages, where the word occur"-', have llie form eirys at all; and, 
wherever that lorrn is given, one, or more, of the various readings gives 
h*jS- w # t T 

4 Perhaps wc ought to read cure in the place of oS r ctf or c Sr av* 

NO. XX III. a.Jl. VOL. XII. L 
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Oi/r 1 rt ffotpov 7T(i(T)/s ypaprave. rej^vrjs, 

(\ristot. Ludem. He Mor. & Clem. Alex.) 

IMAA' t/xtararo epyct , KctkQs iV ^xiararo xuvra. 

Pl.it. Alcib. ii. 

We are informed, however, by ITephanstion, that the Margites was 
not wholly written in heroics, but that those were occasionally inter- 
spersed with iambic lines, although upon no settled principle. Merptra 
he iiiUKTa , offct tk' fitrptov p* v npoXoyovpevwv fTvr*rTT7}kF t t<i£iv & kct'i ava- 
rvK\r)<rtv oIk e\n, ovrc kura (tti\ or, olirc Kara qv nr t) partly otos ttrrLv 6 
M apybris, o els "Qprjpov avurjtepnp eves, / r J xaptMTaprai mis cttf mv 
/upftiKu, Kal T(u>Tct ov KiiT'iffov rrvqrrpw. p. 1 1 - A lid again, speaking 
of the same perpikU firnern, lie sn>s ; rornvrds cgtc tni « Mopy/n/s 
r O pqpov' ov yap TCTaypinp upiOpip tm*. v tu iaufiik bv txuptpfTai. p, 120. 
Soalso* Joannes Tzelzes, Mist. (Mill. iv. <S()7. "Akovf tov Mapyfrqv, 
his ov 6 y(pt*)v 1 "'()pr)pos iiptoinpflovs ypdtlnt. The verses, thus made up of 
heroics and iambics, wire called, iiigencial terms, tipioiapfiot ; as fjpt o- 
tXcye lov was the name for that species of versification, which was formed 
by a union of the elegiac with the heroic. Marin* Victoiinus : “ Hexa 
metro Dactylico trimeter Iambus comparator, q cm 1 /aline senarium 
nominamus, velnli ilcxamctrum ; sex enim pedes l<iml>o» habet, ut i lie 
Dactylos, cum uterque purus c\ sc figuratur. Trmictnis autcin appel- 
latura ( i ranis, quia tiihus pcrciissioiulms pci dipndias cirditur. feleo* 
que dicitur et Honicrus in Mmgite mjo mi*>ciiisse Ihh versus taiiquam 
pares/' p. 2.524-. Again: “Hoc geneie vcimiuui, ut supiu diximus, 
primus usus est Honicrus in Margite suo, nee tamcn tot urn carmen ita 
digestion perfecit, nam duohus phmhusquc hexametris antepositis 
istum subjicicns copulavit. quod postea Aieliilochiis mterpohindo c<»ra- 
posuil.” p. 2572. Comp re also Atilius Poi tuuatiaims, p. 2 (if) 2. 
“ Scquitur ut dc lamhico dicere debeaniiis, uijus auclorem alii Archi- 
lochum, alii Hipponactcm volunt. Sed primus Honicrus Imc usus est 
in Margite.'* See Ga»?ford\s llephivstioii, p. ;U>0. 

If we arc to give credit to the last mentioned authorities, Archilochus 
was not the inventor of the iambic measure. Put t h is assertion ap- 
pears to me to he founded in nothing more than the circumstance of 
their considering the Margites, in the state in which they had it, as 
genuine; 1 which it certainly cannot have been. 

It is to be observed, that, in consequence of the doubt, which seems 
to have existed upou the minds of several of the Grammarians, and of 


1 Correct, by the w ly, the next line but one in Tzelzes, hv referring to bis 
Hist. Chil. 507 . The line, as it stand.**, is ri$ av:oy iyKop.wrpa.s 

jSfeipos ; where the first word by some lutcrprrtci s rendered ex Jnero, and 
by others evirato, without any meaning in either case. Read s^xvr^wrat 

1 Dio Chrysostom, on the other hand, speakin. of t tie Margites, says; 
Joxfi rovro TrolrjijLOL vi ro 'Opr^ov yzyovsvou veujte^ov, xai xrroTre^svpt voj rij; 
avrov <pvffeuj$. Oral liii. p. 5.54. 

] “Iambicum usurpahatur nictnnn ah Archilorho pnmum, si constant* 
erriptorum omnium testimonio fidendum est." Tyrwtntt's Aristvt/e, p. 
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Eustathius in particular, relatively to the authenticity of the Marsitcs, 
scholars have been divided in their opmn n on this head. Some have 
affirmed that the Manxes was not written bv Homer at all; while 
\)theis contend that the poem spoken of by the Givinmarians is a differ- 
ent composition altogether from that referiedto by IMuto and \iMollt\ 
whieli alone they consider as Neither of these opinions seems 

to me satisfactory. I 01 , since Plato and Aristotle both quote from the 
piece as authentic, we may f\< ii 1 \ inter from i hence that such was the 
genpial 1 2 opinion auum^t the Gieeks; whose s«*urcos of informal irjp 
we»ec( rfamly more plentiful than urns. Add to this the ver^ great 
repute in which the poem seems to have been held by them, (and they 
were not a people likely to s<t a high value upon a composition oii no- 
thing more than ordinary merit,) aud it seems almost preposterous to 
conclude otherwise than that limner did write the Margites, although 
m*t in the form, in which il was afterwards haudid about. It was writ- 
ten therefore by Horner, and that too in heroics : and as for the iambic 
lines, which the Grammarians allude to as having a place in the work, 

I conceive them to have been iulcipolnted afterwaids; and, in all like- 
lihood, bv the same Pigres, who foisted his pentameter verses into the 
Iliad. * 

As we are told by Saidas that in the Iliad the elegiacs of Pigres were 
interpolated Kara ffr/^or, i. e. line for hue, it is highly probable that the 
same was tin* case at lirst with the Maigdes ; and that, as the poem 
(like all others at that day) would be preserved cnliidv by oial 1 radii ion, 
a great part of the interpolated iambics, being for the most part the 
mere substance of the several preceding lines, 01 something of the same 
‘•tamp, expressed in another mctie, would in this way gradually slip 
out of the memory. And this the moie, as the* chain of the poem 
would not be intcriupted ; while the ear, being accustomed to the fieo 
and regular flow of the heroic movement, would naturally drop the in- 
tervening iambics, as discomposing the harmony of ilu This 

may account for the confusion which Hcphtrstion speaks of relatively 
to the arrangement of the two metres. Td 4 tv hi kciI \vuKuK\tfouy ovk 
# X rt » °^ Te K<IT ^ 1 artyov, ovrr Kura triitm'ifittru. This conjecture derives 
additional support from the second of the two passages adduced from 
Victorious; from whence it appears clearly enough that in the Alar- 
gites, as he had it, there was frequently a succession of two or more he- 
roics, but never more than one iambus at once. Compare also the Scho- 
liast on Hepha stion, p. 120. urdk’rus, ottgi ttotl tv utuktov Irroi/jac y€- 


1 "Even i77 euro cie kcci o Mczcykr^ tov 'Oa^w el vat. SchoJ. Aristoph. 

Av. 014- 

2 For example, suppo-e one of the fragments above-quoted to have run 
thus, with the interpolation : 

Toy 8* outs (rxa7rT?jga 0soi SeVav, out’ agOTygctj 
Ou <nT 07 TOtov } outs (*r\X'0tvCffa$Qv, 

Our* aAA«s n <ro$ov x. r. A. 

The absence of the iambus leaves no breach in the sense, nor dees its 
presence obstruct it. 
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TptKov. ov yrtp T?Tayfiu>td apt^fno ptra yap Stica tm\ovs Imtplpet iCLfifioy 
rai ttAXi»' prra rzkvT* teat okt/Ij. 

let, although I am of opinion that the Margites, referred to by Aris- 
totle. Jicpha'stion, Ac. is radically ihe same piece, it is at the same 
time highly probable that the hero of this poem may have been 1 * * * the 
subject of many other, of inferior note; and that, in process of time, 
some passages from them may h ue crept into the genuine performance. 
It should seem, however, that these, for the most part, have mistaken 
the character; and made an idiot of him, whom llonier meant to re- 
present only ;is wrong headed, whimsieal, and eccentric. But the turn 
of MargitiVs mind seems rather to have bion antilogous to thatnfHudf 
bra* oi Hon Quixote. Out of these petty compositions would naturally 
proceed those idle stojies and puerile |okc-., which have been pawned 
Upon Ihe person of Muriates ; and wliiih* Twining is, with reason, 
at a loss how to o eoncile with what it is presumed the elr.naoti r of 
Homer's Margites was. 1 bus Saidas, in v. !,*• tpaatv uptOpt/ntu fiiv fttj 
rr Actio Ton 1 * l bu> )/)»)".< t" i t ' i hj iji' b< ay'ifH t or ft) u J, a erOti t rtcrijs , u\\a f.o- 
l/fia’Oai \tynrrn , pif rt) ftt/rpi avruv bat /VAX;/' »< ,ro t fi ?)f reentuv ijbr} 
yrycrrjnft ov, knt nvrOeiv* mini rijs ft"Tpt^ 9 « lyr 'irro too c toruv 7 rurpvr 
ir(\Orj. See a bo Jit sy chins m v. In Famlath. Odyss. K. p.113. a sloiy is 
told of him so truly ridir ulous, and at the same time so indelicate, 
that wc ihink the good Archbishop might, without imnh harm, have 
suppressed it entirely. Compare also Tzeljo s, Hist. Chil. ;>[)(). OJtros 
r\tr<ppovtfiitiTiiTn$ [.in irnpti<jipoyifuS)TUTOs] wr yftuw o Mupyirqi '^ayrfptbra, 
r/s tnWor lykvpoy/joa^ fipt'poi s Fa rf/s ycitrrpt ) s tytvviy rev ; up o nun'ip, 7 ) 
l*¥' ip: 

Hcncs the woid Mupym/s latterly became synonymous with fool , 
idiof } &e, Thus He^yciitus ; i\lnpy/ro«/ atypovas, fiu'pov. Suidas ; 
Mripy/rr/s. Af'JypVijs, tv rtf caret Krtf/ri , unros, eiontfituy ’ \\c£di bpov 
Mrtpy/'n|i' i ! 0(ro. ’K.mXolm &»' to»v ui o//rm»s nffru* llarponnt. in v. Mop- 
yfrrjb Wtry^h t]\ riTw ..urd I\t>/t«(/xD)tcs. Tttoo vpiav bt 'AX ci<u bpto Mop- 
yirip' IVerro, K ui Mopm/cm r m' jurr/p rtoy tt* p/’AXr Id) bpov lrrr(>pel, Xtyiov 
J WapyirrjV otto /Xtjftonrl't yovs utXtlrrOtu roe \\\i £a ) boor. ThkdXovy bb rovs. 
a rot/roos twrto, bin ror ( t\ )jttfp or 4 j unxoofie vnv MnpyYip*. Liban. in 
irpcrji* vrtktp ad Juhanmn ; AX/j^ntym bt r-oWa irnnci run* cv 'AQ/ji'rjGi 
pr)Ti)pm H's, 70 rr -payparci rnparrorrwr, Ktu rovs Ci'i^avs zivoov- 

T(v)‘ t Ktit M (tpyirt;y lo’rm* ct/ro:,o\mh rwr, sal vj3ptZ( i'Tioy k r. X. Sec 'disc 

Plutarch in UoimMh. A* Krasin. Chil. ex. I.uciau, 

And now that 1 ha\e spoken of Margites in the capacity in which 
lie seems afterwards to have been icprescuted, I shall heat the pains 
to cmnneiate sonic others of the same class ; amongst whom we find 

1 Thu^ Sint). :s ; oivyo ezi *.'jtiu.w8ovu,Evo$. 

z “ 1ms not ca-\ to lecom il(’ it with ^ome other accouul^. which seem to 

make Margin^ a !(.\uir,ght idiot ; such as, his not being able to number 

he; ond five, hi- ;’n Mioitig trom all intercourse wiili his bride, lest she 

should ( omplain ol bimiu lier mother, &c. — One cannot well conceive, how 

.sucli a man should, .is Homer expressly sa\s, ‘ Know how to do many things; 7 
e\en though he did them ever so lib” — Translation <xf Aristotle's Treatise on 

Voi'try. n. 104. 
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one named Melitides. This celebrated idiot serins to have been con- 
founded with Margites himself ; for Eustathius (ells the very same story 
of him, that Suidus ail . Tzetzes do ot our hen*. .See his commentary 
on Odyss. K. p. 413. Aiisloph. Ran 1002. edit. Kust. Erasm. 
Adag. p. 1023. and Izetz. p. 74. Aimthei of tin sc, of well known 
fame, was Sarnia*, 1 the son of Theodolus. Culm us in the play, 
speaking ot 111 * * *, says; ’O b i )\tl)ws, tlitr-tp 7rpb(3uroy fjq fib Atyun\ 
Bu6<cc(. 1 A third was known by the appellation ot Mamina- 
cuthus* Suidas in Aiisloph. Ran. 1021. Tzetz. p. ?5. Eus^ 
tath. Odyss. K. p. 413. lies) eh. in v. In which passages to 
be lemaiked that the woid i=> spell in four dill* lent way**, viz. Map- 
imKouOot, yiufiuuKvlhs, MupukouJo\, (.V Mapuk-etLs. >ee the Scholiast on 
the pas&age leiened lo in the Rame. Rut 1 w ill quote at lull length w hat 
Eustathius say b on the subject. Xiiptttoaat bt on, d>s kuI bv ‘l.W&i tbi)- 
\uj6rj €7rl(depGiTOUt Kui anjieAi) tii ci 7rpo.;o'rra k‘ui ov Trdyu <X7rui^<uu c i ^ Tpoiur 
earpart utraro. ( lo a bi) ns mu b LX7i,)ru>p evrcuOu' [Olly^. K. 652. 3 
ny^Opqpos obk eOeKutv (TtjfobjHo^ KtiKoAuy+iy, vrpouyti top wept airou A byuv 
CLiroi/furikW!*' e'nrbjy ourt drbpttoy Trace oore (jipcr/jpii uutov tiytit. I loAr/pa- 
Qrius be \dpty ot vaXtuoi ktil touutu ~un< n ipovaiv ins ypdyt)vaiv t ira 
Kai rotuvTu ) r ebtropta ti* yet or, o toIl » in, -aptly tdeXot/ijir. ’Lk><0ei r 
top f nop by oibcif.tr y *un ay miAikjCiu, tvs CL7rb Tiros kvpiov oi'oparos' kai 
irupuyt Tut K puTivnv, Kio/Kobior TVtOi'Toy , top (")< nbhTibqy Output . ik€t- 
vu>y be kut K apotfioo* rti as uTroerkorr: opt y, puDoyrts ru'd K opotljov evt/ihf p 
Mi/yiVlea ( \>puyu to ytJOb, bn-uroy Ton' f tto orptoy wfitkbpeyoy ; <p I Ipidptp 
bi f vt)(hmv. O brut* tyitopti Kai rt r aypoea Mupytr qy, rbv dno too pa p- 
yatvciVy o lerri fuopntyiu m » y b .TOtqfTUS roc tniypuiliopt vov t )pqpov Map- 
yirqv vTtoriiU-nt < uTropojy ply tis birt pj3o\qy yurtufv ibuyuiy yqpuvTtx be k, 
r. X. — T) potto* kill rby M uppukovOoy, kui rbv XlfXiTthqy, Kai roe ’A ptjiiiTt* 
hqy, ot bt(i/)bijroi tm poipi^i qtroi. 'ily b A1 eXirlbq* dp tepefy re pi/ Intora- 
<rdtu \tyt-~ui el pi) d^pi rwi' Trt cr<, kai ay ytn)y vrpos biroTtpou ruiy yuytiov 
curOkvriOct //, k*ai vuptpq [riptfnis] pi) u^atrOcu t t bXujjvupei os Tqy irpus p»/- 
7tpci ita/loXi'/e. "ilmrtp bi toutovs if loropiu \byov fjztwtTLy, t y oi* kat roc 
ra huptxra prTpobvrn UoAoiopoc, kiti top tV ra; kUt)fvb<iy Utptroy bbptay 
K€vi)v vypob 7Tpoi rjj Kt(pa\fp Kat (JAtfjoupei oy [iiil UAifiopizi ov\ rt) <7kX/'/po- 
ri/rt, cat ita touto ayvpu Trapa/joVarra, kai ro Okebos ir\i/rrayru t it a [<Va] 
01 brjdey puKuKov tuf 7rpo<7kT<^d/\«tor, oilrw k. t. X, * To this list may be 
added two female id ols, named lespectively Acco and Alphilo ; al- 
though Plutarch tells us that tin y were consideied in the light of hug- 
bears to frighten children into the ii duty. From the fiist of these carne 


1 Er'ism. Adag p. I7it. Eustaih. Odyss. s. p. 5*15. oj;cu kol\ 0 zol^ol Tp 
i iwuUK'jj K^cltww Sawa^- avroc pj=vroi 00 rbv ebrfir^ curAjb§ dvjXoT, claaul rent 
Usuu^tv bv igiv; rj ytoiviij yAwcrcrx 1 Javi'C*' AaXtV. A b dv 8l\'?,<p0ai r t Acfy$ 
dirb tcuv hcncivnjv Zdwcvv, gu; ol >dtnrai 1 kclmug-i, fiot'.(3ounKQu$ 

oV7tzj, kol\ vjs f forjSfr; St’ dTraubsualccv. iftntetne Latin winds s anna 
and aunnio 9 Pers. bat. 1 . 02 . Cit. dc (Jrat.u. Gl* Lpi^t-fain \\. 1G. Ihu Ca- 
aaubon (Comm, on Pers. p. 106.) derives wnnu hum ptif, at uerr, lrom 
wheme tome W, dens , and JID’OtP. m ulea/u orutw . llcnte also the English 
word, zany. Preacher at one t und+uny of' thy age. Pop*:. 

1 Perhaps 'EfidSfov is the true reading. 
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the words d kklSnv, accisnare , migari , and aKKiopot, accismus, nugatia. 
Cic. Attic*, ii. 19 . Quid enim dkKtZo/teda tamdiu? Philem. apud 
A then. xiii. ovk ear ovbk cis Wtckier/ios, oubt Xfjpos. Eustath. Iliad. Z . p. 
494. Kai ?/ 'Akkui tv 7rupoifunM)bks KuptoV Kai to KWfjiucm eiirf7y paKKopv, 
Itrov [itrov] ov T<ji ph rot-tv. Again, Odyss. 49 . KofTv bb ru voeiv 
oOtr K'tii jtuicicopv, to pi) * ouv, a\V dvoiiTniveiv. Tzetzes p. 7b. calls 
her Marc o. Mwpa yvv?i ns if Mcnmu, ?/ icdroTTpov Kparovtra , Kai rrjr 
ffKiciv ti/v lavrijs vpunra Ttp KaTonrptp, "AWtjv boKovtr a yvvcwcutv , tptXitos 
crpotrtjyoptt. See Krasm. A dag. p. 1669 . Tzetzes also informs us that 
idiot# were railed Blilomainmantes, from one Blitomammas no doubt. 
"Attccjtos Whiropapparras 7 rptv tovs ptopovs ticaXouv. p. 74*. Add also 
Bufalio to the number. BorncA/wi', kai Kopotfius, Kai M eXiTibrjs t M 
/utopia biel’jffiXrjrro. Saidas in BoeraXcW. 

Thai the author of the Iliad and Odyssey should have employed 
himself upon a composition so different in grain and cast from either 
of them, may at iirM sight seem strange. Experience, however, has 
shown u-vlhat a genius for the satirical and ridiculous is by no means 
incompatible with a talent for the sublime and pathetic. Thus, we 
see, Milton could write those Epitaphs on Hobson, the Cambridge 
carrier, and that Sonnet entitled, On the detraction which followed 
upon my wtiting certain treatises ; — which, in my opinion, have very 
considerable merit, and are many degrees lenioved above those spirit- 
less performances, with which our presses teem nowadays in profu- 
sion, and which affect to leave a sting without having a sting to leave. 
The same may be said of Gray’s Long story, which contains much 
genuine wit ami humour, and shows great skill in that particular 
method of xersilicat.on, without which such pieces lose half their 
virtue ami enamel. And so of Euripides, the author (as it is gene- 
rally believed) of the Cyclops , the only specimen that remains of the 
Greek Satyric Drama; who in his Akesti s also has furnished us with 
something like a sample of what lie could do in this way. Thus also 
we see that Macbeth and the Merry Wives of Windsor were written 
by the same person. 

But even in the Iliad and Odyssey, to say nothing of the account of 
Thei sites in the former, and of the blinding of the Cyclops, the pun 
upon the name of Ulysses, <foc. in the latter, there are passages less 
obvious here and theie interspeised, which have in them a great deal 
of the comic. The. well known line O ivofiapk*, kvpos itppar tytov, rpabtrjv 
h' iXd(f>ow. (Iliad. A. *2*25.) savours something of this. The railing 
speech of Patrodus, on the occasion of his killing Cebrioncs, Hector's 
charioteer, has a strong tendency to the ridiculous ; and is, perhaps, 
beneath the dignity of the pocin. Homer says that he tell from the 
chariot iipvFnri)pi eotkios, viz. head-foremost ; which comparison is na- 
tural enough; as, being wounded in the forehead, and that in the 
portion m which he would be ( promts in verbera pendens , ^En. v. 147.)* 
he would necessarily fall in that direction. However, by putting the 
following words into the mouth of Patroclus, which were suggested 
by the idea of the charioteer tumbling headlong — diver-wise (as a 
translator of* the Iliad would have said not many centuries ago), be 
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gives, as appears tome, a ludicrous turn to the whole. MiiroiroJ,^ 
p6X eXatbpvi drrfp air peta KvfiurTq. Fit hi) irov teal iroyrtp ev i^Suoeyri 
ytyotTO, tloXXovs av teopeaeiey nvi/p obt rrfOea btfuiv, N ijos drrodpw ateaty, c i 
teat bv<Tir€fj,<l>€\os cirf' *Hs vuv ev irib'tp tmruiv pelu tevjjurr^.. T H pa 
teat iv Tpd»€tr<Ti Kvfitnrrq7>ipes eatriy. The passage is in Iliad. IT 745. Ill 
Odyss. A. 215. Teleniaihus says /i«X’ drpeieeios sure enough, as he 
professed to say, hut somewhat laughably ; M { t ri)p piv r tpl <j*T)<ri to D 
Qppevnt' avrdp iytuye Ovh o/&’* ou yap 7 no ru toy ydror avro* a yeyyu. 
This, it seems, did not escape the comic poet Menander, who says^ 
At W6v yap ovbels otbe too ttot tyfetro, ’AW vtcovoo vpev •*& vres 
y) TTiGTiyoper . See Eustathius on the passage in the Odyssey, from 
whom Bentley replaced the hue reading ?r or tyivcro m lieu nPthe 
clumsy and awkward interpolation of Le Clerc. The sarcastic 
reflection of Eurymachus upon the bald head of Ulysses (Odyss. 2. 
352.) is singular in the same way. Ouk dOtei 6b' dii)p 'Obveripoy is 
bopoytieei' '\ipm]S pm bokirt balbiov treXas cppeyat uvrov kcit cr<&aX>7s* 
tTrei ov oi ha rptyes ovb' 1 »//3rura/. Whoever has seen a painting on 
canvas of Old Parr's head, will readily comprehend the joke. The 
story of Elpcnor’s death (Odyss. K. 5 j 2.) may, perhaps, he placed 
to the same account. 'EXm'jvtttp b* rts ttrtee yrutraros t ovbt n Xtqy "A\- 
tctpos ty naXiptp, ovre tppeoir t/aiy uptjptoe ," Ov pot aye vf)* erdptoy, tepols ev 
bd>p t(ri K tpk'Tjs, Ti >\€os ipftputr kureXefyiro oiropape/cjy' Ktyypiywy 8* 
irdputv opaboy tea t bouirov d<ovtras, 'V^mrivrjs avopovae, ica't ikXdOero </>pe- 
triv ^mv" Axpoppov Karaflyvai itov is teXipaka paxpt) v' ’AXXa teaTUvriKpd 
Ttyeos rrioey' tie be oi av^)y WerTpctyaXtov eayrj t \pu\i) b* dtbdtrbe tar//X0ey. 
See al»oA. 51. seqq. The slur upon Nireus too (Iliad. B. (i7l.) is 
of this sort. He is there mentioned as being the handsomest man in 
the Grecian army except Achilles; z and his name occurs thrice 
within the space of three lines, but is not to be found again throughout 
the whole of the Iliad. These instances I have collected and strung 
together, as they suggested themselves to my recollection. The 
number will, I make no doubt, admit of considerable increase. 

August, 1815. V. L* 


DR. CROMBIE’S REMARKS 

On the Notice of his Gymnasium, give Symcola 
Ckitica; 

No. II. — [Continued from No. XXII. p. 304.] 


Axh>ax. — I perfectly concur with the intelligent critic in the mean* 
uig, which he assigns to audax ; nor can I account for the mistake, 


“ ’H/Saiov piKfoV Ilesychius in v. Compare Iliad, 3 141. 

1 *E VTauSa 7%'is ovo paras tov Nifia $ux in aurov eavijVflij. So says 
the Scholiast. See also Galen. Pergam. Suasor. ad Artes, Orat. 8. 
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unless bv supposing, that I inconsiderately adopted the explans* 
tion of Doletus, w ho is guided by the u^age of Cicero only ; or of 
Popina, who says “ Andax in lit in est ; fortis m laude 'This 
explanation, however, though generally is not universally, correct. 
The term, though most frequently employed in a had sense, and 
even when this is not the case, generally implying a degree of 
hardihood, and boldness of tnteipiise, supeiior to the conceived 
powers of the agent, jet is sometimes used in a good sense, de- 
moting a becoming degree of fortitude and courage. My expres- 
sion ifieiefore ought to have been qualified ; and the same expla- 
nation of the secondary idea should have been assigned to auclax, 
as I have given to audacia ; with this oul) difference, that the latter 
is more frequently used in a good sense, than the former. By Ci- 
cero the substantive is almost uniformly employed in a bad sense : 
Andacia temeritati , non prudential conjun (a. (Oi at. Part ) Au- 
ducin Jortitudinem imitatur. (lb.) Animus par at us ad pericu/um 
si sua cuptdttate , non utifitate enmmuni impel htur , audaci# po- 
tius nomen habet, qnnm Jortitudinis. (Cic. Off.) This elegant wri- 
ter, however, occasionally, though rarely, employs the term andacia 
in a good sense. Auden, as far as I can ascertain, is always em- 
ployed by him in a icpiehensive sense, conveying the idea of error 
and excess. If the learned critic can name any passage, in which 
he has used the word in a different acceptation, I w ill esteem it a 
favor if lie will point it out. In the mean time his observation, 
as it deserves, receives my thanks. 

ALTA VOX. — In delivering my opinion of the expression 
alia vox, 1 lm\e cited in its favor the authority of Catullus; I 
ought, however, at the same time to have remarked, that 
some critics in the passage, which i have quoted, read nor in- 
stead of vox . 1 have like wise cited the phrase vocem uttollere al- 
tins , which has been offered, as presumptive evidence, that nit a 
vox is a classical expression. ' J he evidence 1 conceive not to be 

J uite conclusive ; without, however, condemning it as a barbarism, 
merely obsene that analogy is not always a safe guide to purity 
of diction. And it is somewhat lemarkuble, that neither Cicero 
nor Sallust, Livy nor Cavsar, e\ei employ this expression, hut 
unifoimly magna vox. Cum legem V omnium magna voce , et 
bonis later ibtts suasissem. (Cic. de Senect.) Magna voce hortatur . 
(Sallust B. J. cap. 60) When Ciceio also enumerates the va- 
rious principal characters of voice, he uses magna not alt a vox* 
Nam voces, ut chord re sunt intent#, qua ad quemque tactum re- 
spondents, acuta, gun is; vita, tarda ; magna , parvn . 

i would, therefoie, recommend to the classic writer to employ 
magna in preference to alta vox . 

The following observation of Gesner, the critic remarks, de- 
serves attention : “ V ox ait a st njusicovuna d*grammatia primurn 
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dicta.” The correctness of this opinion has been questioned ; 
and it has been asserted that the very reverse was the fact, the 
highest notes being tnuiked by characters placed at the bottom of 
the scale, or musical line, and the lowest notes by characters 
placed at the lop. Whether this was, or was not the practice, 
there is leason to suppose that the deepest or gravest sound was 
called summa by the Romans, and the shrillest or acutcst ima. 
Gesner himself, in Jus note on the passage in Horace, t/wdo sunur^a 
voce, modi hue lesonat qua churdis quatuor ima , as far L re- 
collect, (fur l have not his edition at hand) considers summa as 
equivalent to gravis, and nna as synonimous with acuta. •This 
is decidedly the opinion of Sanadon, who investigates at great 
length the meaning of the passage. See also “ Beattie on Music/' 

I do not theiefore consider the opinion of Gesner, recommended 
by the cntic, t > be of unquestionable aullioiity. 

BRACHIA — LACEUTI.--U would be an act of injustice to 
the candor and liberality displaced through the wbule of the 
learned critic’s observations, if I entet tamed a conception, that he 
intended to impress his readers with a belief, that the author of 
the Gymnasium was indebted to Mr. Haikcr, for the explanation 
which he has given of those two terms. His language however, 
though I am persuaded, unintentionally, leads to this conclusion. 
His words are li Mr. Baiker, in the ‘ Classical Recreations/ had 
pointed cut the circumstance noticed by Dr. C. that the two pas- 
sages quoted by Du me Mill in favor of his distinction militate di- 
rectly against it.” One would naturally infer from this, that the 
“ Classical Recreations” had been published antecedently to the 
“ Gymnasium.” The reverse, however, is the fact. The (t Gym- 
nast uni” was published three mouths before Mr Barker’s work 
made its appearance; and though there is a striking coincidence 
between Ins observations and mine, 1 am far from supposing that 
the ingenious and indefatigable author of that wo»k was indebted 
to me for his very judicious remarks. 1 lu; subject involves no 
difficulty ; and it is rather a matter ofsurpiise, that the common 
misconception of the terms in question lias so long obtained 
among Lexicographers and Critics. 

These are the only observations, which l have to offer in reply 
to the candid animadversions of the learned Reviewer. I cannot, 
however, dismiss his remarks, without repeating to him my thanks, 
for the liberality, which is exhibited in the whole of his cntique; 
and the approbation, which he has bestowed on the subject of his 
Review. 

Before I conclude, permit me to address a few observations to 
another Critic, to whom also I am indebted for a favorable re- 
port of the same work. (See Critical Review, V. 3. No. 3 ) 

In the first place, it is necessary to inform hiui, that, w hen I 
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expressed my opinion, of the inelegance, and the inaccuracy of the 
Latin compositions and translations, which have lately issued from 
the British press, 1 had no particular allusion to “ Falconer’s 
Strabo.” My remark was general; nor can I easily conceive, how 
the Reviewer could either question or misapprehend my mean- 
ing. 

It has been observed, in the “ Gymnasium,” that, when the 
accident or inflexion, not the word itself, is cither obsolete or 
novel, f it may be regarded as an offence against etymology, as ta~ 
mu/tuis for tumult us, duint for dent, amasso for amtivero, jugos 
fovjfga. The Reviewer remarks, “ Dr. C. is surely using the 
woid Etymology in some sense very different from the usual ac- 
ceptation of it ; for with the exception of the word duint , not one 
other (he means, nut one) of these e xamples can be said to offend 
against what is generally termed Etymology.” This observation 
cannot fail to surprise every reader, who is but moderately con- 
versant in the science of grammar. Let us examine it. In the 
first place, it may be inquired, why has the Reviewer excepted 
duint V Is it not precisely in the same predicament, with the other 
examples? Does not ihe enor, involved in it, as well as in the 
other words, consist in impioper inflexion ? Why, then, is it ex- 
cepted, the error being precisely of the same character, with that 
in tumultuis or amasso U The conceptions of the Reviewer on 
this subject seem to be neither clear, nor correct. In the next 
place, it appears necessary to inform the lie viewer of the two 
senses, in which the term Etymology is used by grammarians. 
It denotes then, 1st, that part of philological science, which con- 
sists in investigating the etymons, or radices of words. It traces 
the derivative to its pnmitive, and resolves the compound into the 
simple terms, of which it is composed. In this sense, it is called 
by Quintilian oi iginatio. It denotes, 2dly, as the Reviewer 
should have known, be foie he hazarded his observation, the con- 
verse of this, namely, that pait of grammar, by which we follow 
an etymon through its various inflexions and changes, including, 
therefore, the declension of nouns, and the conjugation of verbs. 
Is there any grammarian, who requires to be told, that the term 
is employed hi this st*nse ? Let him attend to the following defini- 
tions. “ Etymology treats of the different sorts of words, and 
their derivations, and variations.” (A. Murray.) “ Etymology 
treats of the kinds of w ords, their derivation, change, analogy, or 
likeness to one another.” (Ihitish Grammar.) u Etymology 
teaches the deduction of one word from another, and the various 
modifications, by which the same word is diversified, as horse , 
horses, lore, loved ” ( S. Johnson.) Etymology is considered by 
Campbell in his “ Rhetoric” as that part of grammar, w hich treats 
of inflexion. ( See book 2, chop. 3 J “ Etymologia est ea Grants 
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matic£e pars, quit singula rum vocum naturas et proprietates expli- 
cat.” (Ruddiman.) He divides grammar therefore into four parts, 
Etymology, Orthography, Syntax, and Prosody. Under the first 
divisifin he includes the inflexion of nouns and verbs. Nor is 
this use of the term confined to the grammarians of this country. 
u Etwnologia est snentia ostendens veram dictionum originem, 
cum reliquis accidentibus.” ( Despauter Comment.) Golius, in 
his Greek giaanmac, divides the art of speaking and writing Gregk 
into four parts, Prosody, Etymology, Orthography, and Syntax. 
More evidence might be produced, if more were necessary. This 
surely may suffice to show, that the term Etymology is emjfloyed 
to denote that part of grammar, which tieats of inflexion, and 
that every error, therefore, either in declension or conjugation, is 
an offence against Etvmology, 

1 am aware, that Varro, with several other writers in imitation 
of him, have denominated by the term Analogy that part of gram- 
mar, which has been named by othei writers and critics Etymo- 
logy. But, though Varro has treated only of declension and con- 
jugation under this bead, it is evident, that, agreeably to his expla- 
nation of the term, the woid admits a more extended signification. 
In fact every deviation from a general usage, or general rule, 
whether that deviation regard derivation, composition, declension, 
conjugation, orthoepy, or syntax, is a violation of analogy. The 
term embraces all those resemblances and congmities, which we 
remark m the structure and phraseology of any language. It is a 
term, therefore, toogcneia! to specify the notion, which I intended 
to express. If this violation consist in false declension or con- 
jugation, implying therefore the use of a word not belonging to 
the language, I consider it as that species of barbarism, which 
consists in an offence against Etymology. If the violation consist 
in deviating from the established rules of concord and government, 
l consider it as an offence against syntax, which error is denomi- 
nated solecism. 

The Reviewer, I apprehend, is slightly, if at all conversant in 
the art of teaching. He considers the distinction offered between 
turn, igilur &, hide as unnecessary ; and thinks the young student 
could scarcely err in the use of these adverbs, unless the English 
were deficient in perspicuity. The same observation he applies 
to the explanation, which I have given of ducert and j'erre; and 
observes, that the scholar must be young indeed, who w ould be 
apt to confound them. The experienced teacher will naturally 
smile at the Reviewer's remarks; nor will he need to be told, 
that in .Anglo- Latin translation the young pupil is apt to employ 
turn for igitur, igitur also for turn , and hide for both. Nor will 
he require to be informed, that a boy at school, who has been 
accustomed to render capere by “ to take/' and J'erre " to carry," 
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may ignorantly suppose, that the Latin verbs have the same extent 
aive signification with the respective English verbs, and ltnpropeily 
employ capere for Jerre , and also for ducere . The Reviewer per- 
haps may be surprised, when I assure him, that I have seen the 
passage in question, to which my observation refers, namely, 
a They took him to the Academy,”—- Earn ad Jcadetniam iepe- 
runt . When he recommends, that an equivocal term, such as 
take for conduct , should not be employed, he betrays an iguoiance 
of*one (A the principal advantages, which the young scholar derives 
from 4nglo- Latin translation, and seems not to be aware, that the 
chauftter of the sty le, as either formal or familiar, dignified or 
easy, may render the one term preferable to the other. Equivo- 
cal words are constantly occiurmg in oral and written language, 
without creating any ambiguity; and the young studeut should be 
taught to distinguish their vaiious acceptations. If a teacher 
were to exclude from an English exercise every equivocal term, 
that is, every term having more significations than one, he would 
undertake an arduous task, and, if lie even succeeded, would fail in 
the riisehaige of his duty as an instructor, in the last sentence, 
which I have wiitten, in which, L trust, theie is no obscu it v , let 
the Reviewer say, how many words, ns having more meanings 
than one, ought to be changed. More, i appiehend, than from 
bis observations I should think he is aware of. 

It was my intention to oiler a few remarks respecting his dis- 
tinction between pugna and pradtum, and his acquaintance with 
Scheller. But l have already trespassed so far on the patience of 
the reader, as well as on your pages, Mr. Editor, that 1 must, for 
the present at least, relinquish my intention. 

ALEX. CROMBIE. 

Greenwich, 20th May, 1815. 


THE LIFE OF ISAAC CASAUBON. 

(An Extract.) 


Isaac Casaubon, one of the most learned critics in the end 
of the sixteenth, and beginning of the seventeenth century, 
was born at Geneva, February 18, 1559, being the son of 
Arnold Casaubon and Jane Rosseau. 1 He was educated at first 


1 This Arnold was a native, and minister, of Bourdeaux, a village of 
Diois, in Dauphine, but was obliged, on account of the persecution for 
religion, to fiy to Geneva. When that ceased, he was chosen minister erf 
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by his father, and being a youth of excellent parts, made so quick 
a progress in his studies, that at the age of nine years he could 
Speak and write Latin with great ease and correctness* But his 
father being obliged, for three years together, to be always 
absent from horn**, on account of business, he was neglected* 
and entirely forgot what he had learned before. At twelve 
years of age he was forced to begin his studies again, and 
to learn as it werQ by himself \ his father’s frequent absence, ajd 
many avocations, hindering his attention to him, excepting at 
vacant times. But as he could not in this method make any 
considcnble progress, he was sent, in 1 57^, to Geneva, to # com- 
plete his studies under the professors there. By his indefatigable 
application, he quickly recovered the time he had lost. He 
learned the Greek tongue of Francis Portus, the Cretan, and soon 
became so great a master of that language, that this famous man 
thought him worthy to be his successor in the professor’s chair, in 
1582, when he w.is but three and twenty years of age. In 1586, 
Feb. 1, he had the misfortune to lose his father. 1 The 28th of 
April following, he married Florence, daughter of Henry Ste- 
phens, the celebrated printer, 1 by whom he had twenty children. 
For fourteen years he continued professor of the Greek tongue at 
Geneva ; and in that time studied philosophy and the civil law 
under Julius Pacius. lie also learned Hebrew, and other 
Oriental languages, but not enough to be able to make use of 
them afterwards/ In the mean time he began to be weary of 
Geneva ; either because he could not agree with his father-in-law, 
Henry Stephens, a morose and peevish man ; or because his salary 
was not sufficient for his maintenance 5 or because he was of a 
rambling and unsettled disposition. He resolved, therefore, after 
? great deal of uncertainty, to accept the place of Professor of 


Crest, in TXmplnne , and here H was, that his son Isaac learned the first 
rudiments <>t Grammar. That he was horn at Geneva, he informs us him- 
self; and, therefore, Moreri confounds the father with the son, when he 
Says, that the latter was born at Rnutrieati\. 

1 He died at Pie, aged t/J. Charlc*. Bonar*« ms and Andr. Eudsernon- 
Joanne-, have affirmed that lie was handed, liul his son hath fully con- 
futed that tahe and scandalous story 

: Wno had witlidiawQ from Pans to Geneva. There had been a long 
mtimacy Let ween him and Casuihon; and that, probably, is what gave the 
enemies of the latter occasion to assort that he had spent his youth in cor- 
recting the books printed by IE Stephens: which indeed is false, though 
no biemi-ih to his reputation, it it had been true. 

1 About the v<ar 1501, he fell into ere at trouble, of which he complains 
extremely in Ins letters by bemir bound in a ^reat sum for Mr. Wotton, 
an Englishman, which he was obliged to pay. This straitened him, till he 
■was reimbursed by the care of ms friends, and particularly of Joseph 
Scaligei^ about a year after- 
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die Greek tongue and polite literature, which was offered him at 
Montpellier, with a more considerable salary than he had at Ge- 
neva. To Montpellier he removed about the end of the year 
1 596 , and began his lectures in the February following. About 
the same time, the city of Nismes invited him to come and re- 
store their university, but he excused himself. It is also said, he 
had an invitation from the university of Franekcr, but that is not 
so certain. At his first coming to Montpellier, he was much 
efteemed and followed, and seemed to be pleased with his station. 
But this pleasure did not last long ; for what had been promised 
him *was not performed ; abatements were made in his salary ; 
which also was not regularly paid : in a word, he met there with 
so much uneasiness, that he was just upon the point of returning 
to Geneva. But a journey he took to Lyons in 1598 gave him 
an opportunity of taking another, that proved extremely advanta- 
geous to him. He had been recommended by some gentlemen of 
Montpellier to M. de Vicq, a considerable man at Lyons ; this gen- 
tleman took him into his house, and carried him along with him 
to Paris, where he caused him to be introduced to the First- 
President de Harlay, the President de Thou, Mr. Gillot, and 
Nicholas le Fevre, by whom lie was very civilly received. He was 
also presented to King Henry IV. who, being informed of his merit, 
would have him leave Montpellier for a professor's place at Paris. 
Casaubon, having remained for some time in suspense which 
course to take, went back to Montpellier, and resumed his lec- 
tures. Not long after, he received a letter from the king, dated 
January 3, 1599, by which he was invited to Paris, in order to 
be professor of polite literature. He set out for that city the 
26th of February, following. When he came to Lyons, M. De 
Vicq advised him to stay there till the King’s arrival, who was 
expected in that place. In the mean while, some domestic affairs 
obliged him to take a turn to Geneva, where he complains that 
justice was not done him with regard to the estate of his father- 
in-law. Upon his return to Lyons, having waited a long while 
in vain for the king’s arrival, he took a second journey to Geneva, 
and then went to Paris *, though he foresaw, as M. De Vicq and 
Scaliger had told him, he should not meet there with all the 
satisfaction he at first imagined. The king gave him, indeed, a 

? jraciouS reception ; but the jealousy of some of the other pro- 
essors, and his Protestant tenets, procured him a great deal of 
trouble and vexation, and were the cause of his losing the pro- 
fessorship, of which he had the promise. Some time after, he 
was appointed one of the judges on the Protestants’ side, at the 
conference between James Davy du Perron, Bishop of Evreux, 
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afterwards Cardinal, and Philip du Plessis-Mornay. 1 As Casau- 
bon was not favorable to the latter, who, as we are assured, did 
not acquit himself well in that conference ; it was reported that 
he would soon change his religion ; but the event showed that 
this report was groundless. When Casaubon came back to Paris, 
he found it very difficult to obtain either his pension or the charges 
of removing from Lyons to Paris, because M. de Rosny 
was not his friend ; so that it was not without an express 
order from the king that he obtained the payment even «f 
three hundred crowns. The 30th of May, 1600, he mourned 
to Lyons, to hasten the impression of his Athenccus \ghich 
was printing there \ but he had the misfortune of incurring 
the displeasure of his great friend M. de Vicq, who had all 
along entertained him and his whole family in his own house, 
when they were in that city, because he refused to accompany 
him into Switzerland. The reason of this refusal was his 
fear of losing in the mean time the place of library-keeper to 
the king, of which he had a promise, and that was likely soon to 
become vacant, on account of the librarian’s illness. He returned 
to Paris with his wife and family the September following, and 
was well received by the king, and by many persons of distinction. 
There he read private lectures, published several works of the 
ancients, and learned Arabic ; in which he made so great a pro- 
gress, that he undertook to compile a dictionary, and translated 
some books of that language into Latin. In 1601 he was obliged, 
as he tells us himself, tj write against his will to James VI. king 
of Scotland, afterwards king of England, but does not mention 
the occasion of it. That prince answered him with great civility, 
which obliged our author to write to him a second time. In 
the mean time, the many vexations which he received from 
time to time at Paris made him think of leaving that city, and 
retiring to some quieter place. Rut King Henry IV. would never 
permit himj and, in order to fix him, made an augmentation of two 
hundred crowns to his pension : and granted him the reversion 
of the place of his library-keeper, after the death of John Gosse- 


1 This conference was belli at l'ontainbleau, May 4, 1600. It was at 
first designed, that it should connijiie stveral da\s, bin the indispo^tion of 
Mr. du Plessis-Mornay was the caw^c ot its lasting hut one. The other 
judge on the Protestant** side was Mi. Canaye, who convinced, as he pre- 
tended, by the arguments that wore then us* (J, became a convert to Popery. 
He used his utmost endeavours to persuade Casaubon to follow his exam- 
ple ; but not being able to prevail, h.e grew very cool toward-* him, and 
ceased to have the same regard and friendship tor him as he 1 ail, till then, 
expressed. As for Casaubon, he clears himself in several of Ins letters, of 
the imputation thrown upon him, of favoimg Popery. 
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lin, the librarian. He took a journey to Dauphin^, in May, 
1608, and from thence to Geneva, about his private affairs; 
returning to Paris on the 12th of July. Towards the end of the 
same year, he came into possession of the place of Kind’s library- 
keeper, vacant by the death of Gosselin/ His friends of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion made now frequent attempts to induce 
him to forsake the Protestant religion. Cardinal du Perron, in 
particular, had several disputes with him upon that point : after 
due of which a report was spread, that he h.d then promised the 
Cardinal to become a Roman Catholic : so that in order to 
stiff® that rumor, the ministers of Charenton, who were alarmed 
at it, obliged him to write a letter to the Cardinal, to contradict 
what was so confidently repot ted, and took care to have it printed. 
About this time, the magistrates of Nismes gave him a s xond 
invitation to their city, offering him a house, and a sal i ry of six 
hundred crowns of gold a-year, but he durst not accept it, for 
fear of offending the king. In 1609, he had, by that prince’s 
order, who was desirous of gaining him ovet to the Catholic re- 
ligion, a conference with Cardinal du Perron, upon the contro- 
verted points ; but it had no effect upon him, and he dud a Pro- 
testant. The next year two things happened that afflicted him 
extremely, one was the murder of King Henry IV. which de- 
prived him of all hopes of keeping his place*, the other, his 
eldest son’s embracing Popery. 1 * 3 The loss of the king, his patron 
and protector, made him resolve to come over into England, where 
he had often been invited by King James I. I-lavmg obtained 
leave of the Queen-Regent of France to be absent lor a while 
out of that kingdom, he came to England in Octrbn 1610, 
with Sir Henry Wot tori, ambassador extraordinary from king 
Janies 1. He was received in England with the utmost civ.l ty by 
persons of learning and distinction.' He waited upon the 


1 His povse^um of that place was a gp-at advantage lo him ; not 
only on account ot the salaiy, hut became he had tv n in** ane**- to the 
hooks in that valuable binary, whu h Uussclin would nut pcunit him !o 
hau\ as much as he desired or wanted, 

% This list accident ga\e him a great deal of affliction and nneaMiic^: 
and the mure, because a irpoit w:i" spread, lhat he lnuwlt hide Inured 
Gcorgj ^truuchan, a Scotchman, who tannin las sun the matlicinaiKs, to 
instruct him at the same tune m ill* Popish rehmou. 

3 But it seems he did not meet with the like treatment from the inferior 
sort of people. For he complains m uncut his lerieis, that c\ .s mure 
insulted iti London than he had ever been in Pans m ihr m’dst of the 
Papists; that stones were thrown at hi> windows nndif and div ; that fie 
received a great wound as he went to court; that Ins children were 
assaulted m the streets; and he and his family were sometimes pelted with 
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king, who took great pleasure in discoursing with him, and even 
did him the honor of admitting him several times to eat at his 
own table. His majesty likewise made him a present of a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, to enable him to visit the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The 3d of January, 1 fi 1 1 , he was made 
a denizen ; and the 19th of the same month, the king granted 
him a pension of three hundred pounds : as also two prebends, 
one at Canterbury^ and the other at Westminster. He likewisg 
wrote to the Oueen-Regent of France, to desire Casaubon Tiight 
stay longer in England than she had at first allowed him. But Cajau- 
bon did not long enjoy these great advantages. For a painful 
distemper, occasioned by his having a double bladder, soon laid 
him in his grave. He died July 1 , Kill*, in the 5.5th year of his 
age > and was buried in Westminster-abbcy.' He had, as is 
already hinted above, twenty children. 2 We shall give an account 
of his writings, and of the books he published, in the note. 3 This 


stones. — He doth not mention what were the grounds of those many in- 
civilities to hmisrlt and iamdv. 

1 W hen* then* is a monument erected to his memory, with the following 
inscription : 

Isaac v s iiHlnwus, 

(O Hoctiorum quuqutd (st, ussmgtfe 
iluu htmtolendo Kotnini ) 

Qucm G all ta Rap hhi u?ur bona pepent, Heartens IV /•/ aucortnn rex inme- 
tissnnus I.uUtium Uteris sum noenrit, Bibliuthrc/r sun praftetf, ehnnnnquc 
dcinecps daw virit habuit ; an/ue terrm erepto Jacobus ilh/". Brit, monun ha, 
Regum doetissimu*, dortis indalgntims. in A us ham ncnvit , munifiee j'ovit , 
paste ntu&quc vb dactrmum atermnn mirubitur, II S K. nn idia major. Olriit 
(tlernnm in Christo ritum unheUtn s, Kaf. Jttht , 1614. A\t at. 55. 

Cmt opt. immortahtutc dtgiuss. Thomas Alortonus Kpise. Dunetm . jucuti - 
(hsynue quoad Jr ui lieud consutituhnis manor. Cr. S. I \ Cu . 163 

^ - Qui nosst Tu/t Casa a bon am, 

Non Sura sed Chintim It gut 
Super fit turns nun won, 

FJ. profit turns post c/ is. • 

1 John, the eldest, turned Roman Catholic, as hath horn mentioned 
above. Another, named Augustin, did the like, and became a Capuchin at 
C alais, where he was poisoned, with eleven others of the same older. Mr. 
Du J J in relates of him the following particular, upon the authonty of Mr. 
Cotelicr ■ before he took the vow of Capuchin, hr went to ask hi-> father’s 
blessing, which the father readily granted him ; adding, “ My son, I do 
not condemn thee; nor do thou condemn me; we shall both appear before 
the tribunal o<* Jesus Christ.” What became of the re^t of his children 
(except Meric) is not known. In 1612, he had a son horn in Ku gland, to 
which the King and the Archbishop of Canterbury were godfathers, and 
Sir George Cary's lady godmother. 

3 They are as follow : I. In Diogennn Laerttnm Kota Istuni Horfiboni. 
Morgiis 1583. 8vo. He was but twenty-live years old when be made 
these notes, and intended to have enlarged them afterwards, but was 
hindered. He dedicated them to his father, who commended him, but 

NO. XXIll. (7. JL VOL. XII. M 
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great man received the highest cnconvums from persons of learning 
in his time j and he really deserved them, not only on account of his 


told Imi at t !ir same lime. “He ‘mould like hettu on note ol 1 is upon 
the Holy Sfiuiiurrs, than ail the pains ho could In tow upon pioltne 
authors.” These* notes of ( a^auhon v\ ere him rted m tlx* trillions of Die 
gene* LarrUm, punted bv 1! Mephens in 1504 aud J.VUi in JImi , and have 
been put jm all ol her edit ions puhlishi d mih r. i lie name of Rorhbonu* % 
^which C.isauhon look, is ol ihe same nnpoii as (launtbonu^ i c. a good 
gaidcn; Cnuui, in il.e langei^e ot Dniphine, ml\ in:i a g.uden, and 
Mm,gnod. H. ]\aau Ifoihbom J ect tmics I'/u •>( / if u 4 , in Ci ispinus’- edii ion 
of Theonilus, Genre. ljn.1, r?mo. u i |.!i:"id sc 1 ci d mii.s ‘'ini .-. 1U. Slra- 
bums (Ico'iruj.ln/f l.ihi i wii (ii.ru rf L* Iwr, ft dm/. Xpimidi i lufnprcta- 
ti nic, filmic cum Co, mnenttu .n i\um o CusnuboHO. dcutui , 1 .*> v * 7 . fed- C.isau- 
hon’s nolr ■» weir tep'inlid, w ir li nddil nr.s, m the Paris edition ol Stiabo 
in 1020, and hnv< In rn himMuI in all nthi-i ediHuiis -moe. IV. AW»//// 
Tettui/n nl hh> (!> i /<" i inn, cm/ \i'hs hum i Cn»,ul>om in t/mdum Fun nucha ft 
Actus Apiutolornm. demit., | f ')}’7, WVo. I lest- nute- weie lepi lilted atUT- 
w.mls : i 1 1 m* < nd ot V J ■ 1 1 .i k c « uition ol the \» »v IV-aameni. l.ond , and 
inserted in the ('nln i Sm n V. A.n/n, a tin / soon w* Dinni/eum Ila/n at tint- 
sctntin, in the edpioii ol Dumv^uis I li'ieamas‘cu-.is, published by our 
author wiili ybmibns I’oiiu-’s Latin u'hom. (trnev. 1588, fol. These 
’iveie writt'Mi in li.isie, ami are ot no gical \alue. \ I. ho/ntcm Snaffge- 
vintn/n, Lih t Mil. (it me it Inline, u h rtr cum A otn homo Cusunbiwo. 
Lugdnm, 15.30, I <>/<> (\e anlum was the In -r who published the Greek 

text of this author. The l.tini vt imoii. joined to it. was done by Justus 
VuIumu-, and I s i -l publ;-h<d in 1550. \ lb Ihcccartlu dtogmphua (/lurdum, 
fare dc Slid u Gnecu: ; huisdt/n itisninho Graiur vnsibn s (hat is Fnmbins , 
ad Tin opbi n<f 'im ; iuni Js.uii Cns, mboni ct Rmrm S'i pl.um not is. Gniertr, 
15. >0, Ui'». V!1L Andtihh* (> pin/ dime, i tun ntnotum Inf t rpr* tu: tone 
Jj.inw , it i (trui l.t ct until u\ it Cu.hgai lontbus Isaau Cmnuhont. hugdnni, 
1500, hd. (muKCy lou;#, Ini. The-e i otes ai( onlv mammal, and were 
composed at leismt. horn-.. 1\. (’ Tium Ca< See. Epist 1 1 >< i\. Efuidem 
ft ' Trafuvi nnp I'pist fnmrh/.e. ljusdim It. it I'muti , Munitthut, A muni. 
J’tincpi/iiii Ilcw I 'Imiilw n i hum L,i/i h i . Adtuiictie <unt h,.m i Cusnubont 
Rota in I'ptst. ( t rr a , l.)0 1 . 1 Into. Hud !(.(».», 1010, and toil, 

Vhno. 'riit^e note > ,ii( hut u-rv sln,it Th\apfnu<U ('/tu/atfttts Et/uci 

drucc ft Lutnn , cruistom ct < m/m ri/bncntni w hum i Casavkoni. Lnpdurn , 
Vinn) aiul Wit J, [into. Ibis latu i eihtion i^ the no ic exact ok the 
two, bem^ itin d h\ the uitbor. (hisauhon's edition ot '1 heopluaMus is 
.Still highlv ( -teemed, and was one of those woiks which pnu ured him 
most rej'Ufafioii. Joseph Scalier highly extoU it. XI. ].. Apuleu Apolo- 
gia, nun Isaac i ('asanbont Cttstiunt.onibns. h/pis (fonwn /;.//, 150.3, Ato. In 
this edition, he showed hii»s<;!! a- able a « ntu m the Latin, as lie had done 
bciore in tin' (trtuk tongue. L i> deduateJ to Joseph Sraligrr. XII. C. 
Suftonn Tnt’njuilh Open: cum iw.mj * ('usaubum Arwvadrci stonibus. (lencvir, 
15'J5, *lh>. lit'in edit to tiftci a ctht iutiitu tt uucta. Laris, it>io. This second 
edition is enlarged. XIII. Publu Syn Miwi, sect sent enha select*, Lt.tine , 
drinc ? ers.f, ct hot is itlushi.tic ptr Jos. Saif igerutu ; nun pnr fat tone Jsaaci 
('usuuboni. Lnpd. Enter. 1508, tho. \!Vh Athemci Deipnosophntarum , 
Librt \v d race it Latmc, lnttrpi etc Jumbo Dafcchumpw, cum hnact, Casau- 
bonl Anwwdrerswnum, Ltbiis w. Lupdum, loOO, <i voi. fob Ibid . 1612, 2 
vol. fol. Ciisauhon’s notes take up ti»e second volume, and are very large, 
and full of great learning. XV. Historic Avgusta Scriptores , cum commen - 
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extensive knowledge, but likewise of his modesty, sincerity, and 
probity. Seme writers, indeed, even of the reformed religion, have 


tar*o Isaaci ('"'iauboin. Puis l 4to. reprinted at Paris in Ui‘20, 'w it li 
$alnia*ius\ Coiuinrnlaru on tin* same :mthoi» v fol. and at Leiden, in 
1670, l 2 vol. i;\u. X\ l. 1) u‘ nba ad Dtoitis ('In y* outturn (h at tout «, piihhslud 
in the edition of tlut author l»\ lirdnuk Morel, at Pails. 1004, Ink 
\WI. Peis u S' it in <r £i nmtsianr it i uni ('amwadnr. Isuuci Casuubom. 
Paris, lod.'i, n\o. L'Mal. 16H, Ovu T!km' note* upon Pcimun are lo- yittis 
he Jut former!. rood at Hernia. Thcv weir ciilau'ed in the edition of 
1647. Scaa.er mid to viv el tin in, “ That the saute wus better than ||ie 
fiMi.” i r. '1 he commontaiy Iwtttr than the text. Will. Dc Sati/nca 
Gnccoj mu JPoesi, el Roma, nr am Suh/ra l.thn duo. Puis, too,*), fivn. In lius 
work Casaubon ailums, Tu.it the >a!\r of tlie Latins wa> very dilhaent 
horn that of the (hecks. In tins lie is eontiadieted by Daniel IIoiiimiin 
in his two books, ])v Satyr u Hut atinna. l.ugd. Jidaiu l^niu. lint 

the learned Fzekiel Sjiaidieini, alter having v \. mimed the aigiuncnts of 
these two learned men, hath det. laird for CaMiubon. Cieiini^ liatli inserted 
tins true tot Casaubon, m lus Muurum Phtio!oi;ti mu it llrtornuui. Luf.il. 
Vuttav. 1o99, 11 vo. and aho the following piece, whn h was publ-Mied by our 
author, at the end of his two book', /)<■ Stdi/nra pees/, \*r. XI\ ('ye lops 
Eunpidis l.atnufate donuUi a () Sipt/n.to Eton ate. \\ (In pom A W( /» 
Epistn/a ad Eutf/d/nara, ylmbros/uu, el lias Ho a an (inett\ a Lanm\ t am notn 
7. Casuubani. Pans, 1601, 8m ILnnuiit, ini>7, lira. '1 his Inter w r is 
first published by Casaubon. XXL lie l.tbn tate Ei clruastua l.ihti , 1007, 
hvo. pages ‘?6| This hook was lomposcd by the author dming llie dis- 
putes between Pope Paul Y\ and the repuhl.c ot Venue; and contained a 
vindication ot the lights of "oveieigiis against the nu m.n hmcnis of the 
court of Home. Lint those diiiereiues being adjusted while the book was 
printing, King Henry IV. caused it to be suppressed. However, Casaubon 
having sent the sheets, as t fir v came out ot the pie s, to some of 
lus tnends some of the copies ware pio-iorved. M’Uhior (iuldasl in- 
serted that tragment in lus Cotlntnnen dc Moaunhta S. Imperii, 'lorn. I. 
pag. 074, and Almeloveen reprinted it m Ins edition of our authui’s 
Jetiers. XXIT. Insniptio reins dedindiancm fundi unit mens, ah I In ode 
Repc facta , cum Notts harm Casa a bant. Fins mu, < 11 Piece, publish/ d m 
1607, hath been inserted by 4'. (Tennis in his Must uin R/u/olapn am. Casaw- 
bon’s notes are short, but learned : however, hr appeiirs to have been mis- 
taken, in ascribing the inscription on which they wen, mane to Herod, 
King of Jud.TH, instead of Heiodos the Athenian. XXI 11. Poh/hu Opera, 
Grace, ct Lut me. c.v version e Isnnct Casanboni. An edit /Eneas 7 / act inn de 
toleranda obsidionc, Guieect I .at me. Earn,, J609, fol. ct UunuiHr, 1000 , lol. 
The Latin vetsion ot the^e two authors was done by Casaubon; who 
intended to write a commentary upon them, but went no farther than flic 
firM hook of Pol v biii^, being pj evented hv death. What he did of that was 
published alter lii^ decease. The gr»*at 'I huaiius, and 1‘ionto Dueauj**, the 
Jesuit, were so pleaded with the Lai in version, that they believed it was 
not ea i y to determine, whether Casaubon had translated Pnlybm*, or l*o- 
lybius Casaubon — ut non fat ile din posse eredemd, Pv/ybiunmc ('asauhon us, 
an Casaubonvm Popbius rntn ertissct. At the head ot tin-, edition thci'* is a 
dedieation to King Henry IV. which passes for a master-piece of the kind. 
And, indeed, Casaubon had a talent for such pieces, as well as lor pn laces. 
In the former, he praises without low seivility, and in h manner remote 
from flattery : in the latter, he Jays open the design and excellencies of the 
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undervalued him, and called him a half-divine. But the reason 
was, because he did not entirely agree with their sentiments in 


books be publishes, without ostentation, and with an air of modesty. So 
that hmuiv ‘■rrve as a model for suth performances. XXIV. He published 
JoHCphi Smligrri Opvscula varia. Peris, 1610, 4 to. Et Franeqfnrti , 1612, 
8vo. with n preface of his own. XX V. Ad Fronton em Ducanm Epistola , de 
% Apologia, Jesuit tn um nomine, Parisiis edita* Londini , 1611, 4to. Casaubon, 
aftci his coniine to England, was forced to alter the course of his studies, 
and to wiitc against the Papists, in order to please his patron, King Janies 
I,,4who affected to be a great controversist. He began wilh this letter, 
dated July 2, 1611, which is the 730th in Almeloveen’s collection, and for 
which King James made him a considerable present. It is a confutation of 
la Heponse ApologUiqve a /’ Anti-colon , par Francois Bonafd. Au Pont. 
1611, 8vo. XXVI. Epistola ad Georgium Michaelem Lingetshemium de quo- 
dam libel to Sciopii , 1612, 4lo. This letter is dated Aug. P, 1612, and is the 
828th of Almcloveen’s collection. XXVIT. Epistola ad Cardinalem Perro- 
nium. l.orui ini, 1612, 4to. This letter, which is the 838th in Almeloveen’s 
collection, is dated Novemb. 9, 1612. It is not so much Casaubon’s own 
composit ion, as an exact account of the sentiments of King James I., whose, 
and the Church of England’s, secretary he was, as he tells us, with regard 
to some points of religion. Accordingly, it was inserted m the edition of 
that King’s works, published in 1619 by f)r. Montague, Bishop of Win- 
chester. It is written with moderation. Cardinal du Perron undertook to 
give an answer to it, which was left unfinished at his death. It has been 
likewise animadverted upon by Valentine Smalt ins, the Sorinian, in his Ad 
Isaacnrn Casavbonnm Parancsis. Racovia, 1614, 4to. published under the 
name of Anton. Reuchlin. XXVIII. De Rebus sacris et Ecclesiastic is Exer- 
citationcs \vi. Ad Cardinally Baron H Prolegomena in Ann ales, et primam 
eorum partem , de Domini nostri Jesu Christ i Nativitate , Vita, Passione , Assum - 
tione. Londini , 1614, fol. Francofurti , 1615, 4to. Geneva, 1655 et 1663, 
4to. What was the occasion of this work we learn from Mr. Bernard : 
namely, That soon after C:i*aubon’s arrival in England, Peter de Moulin 
wrote to T)r. James Montague, then Bishop of Bath and Wells, to inform 
him, that Casaubon had a great inclination to Popery; that there were 
only a few articles, which kept him among the Protestants; and that if he 
returned to France, he would change his religion, as he had promised. 
Therefore, he desired him to endeavour to keep him in England, and to 
engage him in writing against the Annals of Baronins, since he knew that 
he had materials ready for that purpose. Accordingly, King James em- 
ployed him in that work, which was finished in eighteen months’ time. 
Niceron thinks, that Casaubon was not equal to this work, because he had 
not sufficiently studied divinity, chronology, and history, and was not con- 
versant enough in the Fathers. So that he is charged with having committed 
more errors than Baronins in a less compass. Besides, as hie comes no 
lower than the year 34 after Christ, he is said to have pulled down only the 
pinnacles of Baronius’s great building. It appears from letter 1059th of 
our author, that Dr. Richard Montague, afterwards Bishop of Norwich,, 
had undertaken to w>rite against Baronins at the same time with himself; 
and he threatens to complain of him to the King, who had engaged him 
in that work. XXIX. Ad Polybv Historiarum Librum primum Commenta- 
rim. Paris , 1617, 8vo. See above, No. XXIII. XXX. Isaaci Casauboni 
Epistolat. Haga Comin . 1638, 4to. published by John Frederick Gronovius. 
A second edition — Octoginta duabus Epistolts avetior, et juxta seriem tempo- 
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every point. For though he was a Protestant, he disapproved of 
some of Calvin’s notions : and whoever doth so is sure to be 
branded, by the bigotry of a zealot, with the odious name of here- 
tic, if not worse. 

ADDITIONAL ANECDOTES, by Dr. KIPPIS. 

In Sir William Musgrave’s collection there is a citation front' 
the History of Europe, Vol. I. p. 163, which asserts that IOac 
Casaubon was born at Bourdeaux, in 1.555, and died in 16rl 3. 
This account is erroneous in three respects : in the place of his 
birth, in the time of it, and in the year of his death. The same 
history, with manifest inconsistency, represents Casaubon as 
dying when fifty-five years old, though that was in fact the case : 
for if he was born in 1555, he must, in 1613, have, at least, been 
in the 58th year of his age. 

When Isaac Casaubon formed, in 1610, the design of residing 
in this country, Dr. Richard Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
wrote the following letter to Sir Thomas Edinondes, the English 
ambassador at the court of France : 


rum digesta — was published afterwards by John George Gra vius ; at Mag- 
deburgh, and llchnstadt, 1650, 4to. These editions are eclipsed by the fol- 
lowing one; intilled, Is. Casauhoni Episfot#, insert in ad easdem respunsiunibus , 
quotquot hactenus repertri potuerunt , secundum sencm tcrnporis ac cut ale di- 
gesta, Acccdunl huic Editioni , pr#ter trecentas ineditas Episto/as , Is. Ca- 
sauboni vita , ejusdem Dedications , Prafut tones, Prolegomena, Poe mat a , Erup- 
mentum de Liberlute EccUsiustica. Item Merici Casauhoni E pis to la, Dct/ico - 
times, Prafationes . Prolegomena, et Tractutus qnidam ratiores. Cur ante The- 
odora Janwn nb Almelovcen. Roterodumi , 1709, fol. The letters in this 

volume are 1059 in number, placed accoiding to the order of time in which 
they were written; and 51 without date. A certain writci finds in them 
neither elegance of style, nor fineness of thoughts; and censures, as very 
disagreeable, the mixture of Greek words and expressions that are dis- 
’ persed throughout; affirming beside*, that they contain ‘no particulars tend- 
ing to the advancement of learning, or that are of any great importance. 
Another owns, that there is in them the history of a man of probiiy and 
learning; but nothing otherwise very remarkable, excepting the purity of 
the language, and the marks of a frank and sincere mind. One author, on the 
other hand, assures us, that they are all perfectly beautiful; and makes no scru- 
ple to compare them to those of Grotius and Sc.iliger with regard to learning; 
and to assert that they exceed them for the easiness and purity of the style, 
which is entirely epistolary, and not at all affected. XXXI. In 1710 were pub- 
lished, Casauhonianct , rive Isaac i Casauhoni vuria de Scriptoribus Libnsque 
judicia , Qbservationes sacra in vtriusque Foederis Lorn, Philo logic a: item Ec- 
clesiastic#, ut et Animadverstones in Aunales Baronii Ecc lest ast teas inedita , ex 
variis Casauhoni MSS. in Bibliotheca Bodletana reconditis nunc primum 
iruta a Jo. Christ ophero Wolfio , <Vc. Ac cedant du# Casauhoni E pistol# ine- 
dit#, et Pr#fatio ad Librum de Lihertate Etclesiastica, cum Notts Editoris in 
Casauboniana, ac Prefatio, qua de hujus gene? is Libra disseritur. Hamburg i, 
1710, 8 vo. There is nothing very material in this collection. M. 
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The Life of 


« My very good Lord , 

“ Mons. Casaubon purposeth (as I take it) to come over 
into England with his wife and family. His Majesty hath already 
bestowed upon him a prebend in Canterbury ; and somewhat else 
will be shortly thought upon for his better maintenance. I pray 
your lordship, when he shall repair unto you for that purpose, 
deliver unto him thirty pounds towards his charges of transporting, 
Vhi^h my Lady Edmondes, your wife, hath received from me, as 
bjirher letter here inclosed may appear. And so, with my hearty 
commendations, I commit your lordship to the tuition of Almighty 
God. 

“ At Lambeth the 26th of June, 1C 10, 

" Your Lordship’s assured loving friend, 

“ R. CANT. 

t£ This must be kept close, lest he be prevented or murdered in 
his journey. « Thus. R. C.” 

On the Christmas day after Casaubon arrived in England, he 
received the communion in the King’s chapel, though he did not 
understand the language. This circumstance is mentioned in his 
diary, in which he declares, that he had carefully considered the 
office for the sacrament the day before ; that lie highly approved 
of it ; and that he greatly preferred it to the manner of receiving 
in other churches. G ratios tibi Domino, quod hodic ad sacram 
men sain sum admissus , vt corporis sanguinisque f actus sum parti- 
ceps in ecclesia An "lie ami, cujus Jbrmnlam heri diligenter medita - 
tus admodum probavi , ct ordincm agendi mire laudavi pree recepta 
apud alios consuctudine. 

From the whole article of Casaubon it may be collected, that 
lie was somewhat of a restless disposition ; and it appears, that, 
though he met with such encouragement in England, he was not 
satisfied with his new situation. This occasioned Sir Dudley 
Carleton to write severely concerning him, in a letter to Sir 
Thomas Edmondes. u I am sorry” (says Sir Dudley) “ Mr. Casau-' 
bon, or rather his wife, doth not know when she is well. The 
conditions he hath in England are such, that some principal scho- 
lars of Germany, who are as well and better at home than he in 
France, would think themselves happy to have : and so I have 
understood from them since my coming hither. If ever he turn 
his religion, we shall see him a wretched contemptible fellow, or 
else I am a false prophet.” It is certain, that Casaubon was not 
pleased with the manners of the English ; and, in a letter to 
Thuanus, he complains, that those who were acquainted with 
him before he came to England now treated him as a perfect 
stranger, and took not the least notice of him by conversation or 
otherwise. Ego mores Anglicanos non capio : quoscimquc ipse 
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kabtii notos priusquam hue venirem , jam rgo illis sum ignotus , vere 
peregrinu s, barbarus : nemo illorum me vel vcrbulo appellate appeU 
latus si let. 

The ingenious writer of the Confessional owns, that he is one 
of those who do not rate Ca^aubon’s integrity so high as his 
knowledge ; whilst Burigny, on the other hand, says that he 
joined the most profound erudition with the most perfect probity* 

Isaac Casaubon is to be ranked amongst those learned men who, 
in the beginning of the last century, were very solicitous tc have 
an union formed between the Popish and Protestant religi 
This is expressly asserted by Burigny, in his life of Grotius. 
According to that biographer, Casaubon, who wished to sec all 
Christians united in one faith, ardently desired a re-union of the 
Protestants with the Roman Catholics, and would have set about 
it, had he lived longer in France. He greatly respected the 
opinions of the ancient church, and was persuaded that its senti- 
ments were more sound than those of the ministers of Charenton. 
Grotius and he had imparted the ir sentiments to each other before 
the voyage to England ; and Arminius had a project of the same 
kind, which lie communicated to Casaubon, by whom it was ap- 
proved. Several divines, at that period, looked upon a scheme 
of this nature as practicable, and, among the rest, Iluctius did not 
think it to be absolutely chinurical. lkiylc, with much superior 
sagacity, entertained the opposite opinion. He believed that the 
attempt to unite the different religions was as great a chimera as 
the philosopher’s stone, or the quadrature of the circle. Indeed, 
from what Burigny observes, nothing of the kind could ever take 
place : for that writer treats it as absolutely ridiculous to suppose 
that the Church of Rome, though she might remit some point of 
her discipline, would extend her indulgence so far as to give up 
transubstantiation, or any other of her doctrines. It is well known 
how zealously Grotius engaged in this idle project; on which 
account it is not strange that he could not lyid out Popery in the 
prophesies of scripture. Though, therefore, he was, in general, 
so excellent a commentator, little regard is to be paid to his autho- 
rity, where the Roman Catholic religion is concerned. The pecu- 
liar bias of his mind prevented him from discerning what, we 
apprehend, could not have escaped an impartial critic. 

It may, at present, appear surprising that several learned men 
should formerly have been so much captivated with the idea of 
effecting an union between the Protestants and the Papists. But 
we shall the less wonder at this circumstance, when we consider 
the state of men’s minds at that time. Numbers, even of the pro- 
fessed Protestants, had not shaken off all reverence for the apparent 
dignity and antiquity of the church of Rome. The extravagancies, 
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likewise, and bigotry of some of the reformed, gave disgust to 
many persons of a peaceable temper. A much higher opinion, 
also, was then entertained of the importance and necessity of an 
unity in religion than now prevails. It was not, at that period, 
sufficiently discerned, that the only desirable, as well as practica- 
ble union, is the union of mutual charity amidst discordant senti- 
ments, and the union of mutual toleration and liberty amidst 
(Jifferent forms of worship. On these accounts, we ought the 
less po be surprised at the conduct of Casaubon, Grotius, and 
oth^ scholars and divines of the last age. But it may justly be 
thought strange, that any Protestants of the present century 
should have been seduced into the support of so visionary a 
scheme. They ought to have known that it was not only imprac- 
ticable, but of such a nature as should never have been attempted. 


ODE GRJECA, 

In obitum Gulikl.mt Cbaven, D. D. Coll. Div. Joan. 
Cant, hand it a pridem dignissimi JSIagistri. 


Sic , ut (juhnus, aiunt , yuando , ut volumns , non lied. Terent. 
JEflfV CUV' 1 VSXptVV TpiTTiAcLTOS WjT^ObV 

TravSoxov o yipcoir o [xcog 

^dienrsp j Qps(fiog ajQXa/3 7jg, Al- 
8oo~$s xa TTjVidsi/. 

co 'yyshog Moipoiv* fipo&WQvg i rep afv, <rs 

CQLpLSpQV XSXhTjXB' TSOV ft 

T^suxov avQog, a [Aerepcp hi7rwv yo- 
ovg sv) Qu[x(5. 

roiyapwv, Tv^fiog Tph av syxoLTiVTrry) <r 

UfTTUTO) V XS uQfJLCOUiy TSoiv QsTi Ot[A OLV 

jUsXTTSjusv jSXaemjjt* aperoiv , <f>pevo$ rs 
[xopla i. )djpoi • 


* Dixit Euripides yEXjcov av, Aav, in Alcest. 261 . 
x Obiit annos natus octoginta. 
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T)TiOf yao 7)<r3a- tv 8’, op$’ o8«y mv, 
s'icras) * rerpa^ 0 Mu- Koi^l 
r^p.Tr’Kaxeg <rx ottou, pieya repiVOTtpLog 
(jLu7ii%iog irep. 

*^4XXa tI$Q>' ouT(og n Xuga yoaiSs^ 
irevdipLOV r Tj^ei* juiXo£ ; oi TeSvaxsv 
oo^) 8?j* tfxi yap 1 * 3 pLaxaptov ev ala 
TOV 0/oTOV £»), 

r^ltrp.axap, rpiG'o'kfiiog. ' fig OeAoiju,' av 
su&efiwu davew Qavarov, xa#su8a>v 
XpiTTOti ev f£pa%lo<rw a/xfipoTotg s- 
yepripL ov vtvov. 

1 ^J(S[ms[xoVj 4 ere rTstyavourw upLvwv 
(TTe'tyoji.eir Teal's yap ev ayxaXyn, 

7ra?£ er eov., rpatysig xoguQag airavTog 
degaT e7raivo\)' 

evQ* ap ev xaXa vedrarog to pa 

r\g ^^rjg trQevog* elra viv ru 
yTjpofioo-xria-ag- ra 8s v3v areyeig re- 
a> ev) xofci ra) 

rov <r7ro'8ov 5 yepovTa'—'frl yap <p/Xaere, 

<p/XraTGV Sfoju,’, tocnrep eyco <piXaJ ere, 
i rtpoSpa, tro) (ppsvaiv 6 *a9apav avol^ag 

a fiaQurrav. 

HJSTINGS ROBINSON, B. A. 
Coll . Joaw. C7;/jf. Schol. 

Tvii. cal Apr . J. S. MDCCCXr. 


1 Cf. Iliad, s 403. 

1 Eurip. Bacch. 1337. Cf. Helen. 1693. Callistr. Scol. in Harmod. et 
Aristog. Pind. Olymp. 

3 Collegium Uivi Joannis. 

«■ Vide Porson. ad Orest. 614. 

5 Hujus con^tructionis exempla dabunt Eurip. Orest. 522. 1168. Horat. 
Epist. i. 19. 19. Ad Pisones, 18. 

6 Eurip. Med. 658. 
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ODE GILECA 

Numismate annuo , quod olim legavit D. Gulielmus 
Browne, Eques, donata, et in curia Cantabrigiensi 
Comitiis, qucc vocant , Maximis recitata. 

In augustissimum G allice regem solio avito redditum. 

*AzrXON irko it \po<pecov xa^Tia^e 
oltifiarog yeAcar/xoun j ULUglounv 
aCppog a^votg wop^opeag- ru 8’, avga, 

TTounag aupa, 

ocfipbv copavd) xs’kaGr^a, Trprjrrov 
IcttIod wikTrov ]0 olQvv eZ 8 1 uypocv 9 

TTOpOfilg 6U7TTS%Og, 7r\OLXCL (ipCOfTXE, 

Owv axfaouQog, 

atriveg reyyovm Opo<rip $aAa<r<ra£ 

tolv ^A/8 av rdig xuaveag sQelpag, 10 

faQi r<xXhlag xoLroLyoiG olvolxt eg 

7rarpldoL yruav. 

’jBv fytyrng egtclxev avot£, 7rarpmocv 
alav ifiippwv 1 oeeiv ysyr/jog 
iaxpuov, fir\vufia ycLpS-g avaudcv, 

(6g ETpOjJLTjG’E 
xaAov e\v o<r<ro*£, ore 7rpcoTov o^ng 
Ararat * eVa/ve irar^ag yspwrcv 
(pcog 8’ err aiy^QLEVTi %u&ev 7rgo(Fft)7ra> 

eubug 6Aafx\J/£i/. SiO 

<c r Apa 7rarpi8og, %povla. i rep, aZya 

“ aZSig £(A7ralsi KgaS/a truvrfi^g ; 

ii a 7tto£ ypu^av yA oxu7rix^og a8o- 
'* l c / * ■> r 

VOL fiOl ibovri 

ruv 7rahau ^cChoiig epilog hvcrofi^poig 
66 yav (raA*uou<rav. JIa rp)g, w Trovoltrag 
“ eury/rtf \fc'A euQeqlag TraAaiVr^a, 

44 X°^P £ 1*-°^ 


1 XcuS&s p*t craiytt p9oyyo;, Antig. 1214. 
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“ riv yap, to jwitoj/xa <Ppsvog <p/xi<rro», 

“ TEO^ECOU OcyOiKXGg UyO) yT^UXEiOLV 30 

“ eutiluir optyvav xare8t> (txotsIvolv 

CC -v ^ 

ouTuog a 

cc oanrsp GCfTTpaTTrcov U7ro 8a8o£ aiyAa* 

€C roig <p(U(ri[JLl3poTQi> (rrs^OTrSg, hr u7up 
<po<viav wpo'jrrev E giv ? xuvag 6 s- 

“ (TZiarsv atyoxTovg* 

“ Zevg S’ a 7 r’ wpocvco %6gvol vuv a7ra<rai/ 
(Spinet vityaoecm TrAouTou, 

ct <rai/ 6/\ JElpam^ ^cipiv aS $aQs7a 

44 rsg\|/i£ h[xi\e7v 40 

fC svrlv oivyjpai/ xuAtxwv dpovpong 
cc e\v axYjpoLToig 1 aporovg olviei 
66 r<x7cc, XOLl (TTOL^)g^ Zstyv^oio xivoui/- 

“ rog , -fyiQugiZsi. 

“ VIA A* Ur* ’Ayy\la.g olX'ixKihttov dxTau 7 

<i "A 7 S, ccjyoi^eig <pAoyl, yroucrourorov 

cc • f *• / v , <>\ ~ » v 

CLViOLV E77l(T}/£g, SrfQg OB TOUT oty- 

tc y=i?^ov, cV s v 'xoi 
“ [xvufx ncriv SIAtoig"! <Posiuuv sypa^J/a 

4C O'JVQfJL OLzlpLVGL<rTOV SoV T0X017T0V 50 

4 * sa-cTETai 7 tglvt(a)v a yaQ'Sv soig, <pl- 

4t Aa t:^- u/JLOificc, 
Aoiyiog j3 efiaxs Alxoag [xidcrTaip, 

: 7TGc;jL[JL(xxoig <£g«3a7 a"/ fdpuwv . — IV e<r«ri, 
A\'et\ ev T^a&poum ttuKou QusXXnug 
4C ayGfxrjVsufov ; 

itff Tfi%ig e£av6o7<ra TtutriTW ocisi 

<C X0tp7TGV OU XOfJLUTTSGV E^OLULr^CT StT 

u A’Ut\ olktolIctiv (pvyug iv /xwoua’i 

“ TroAAd fisftpv%(og fi<) 
16 Auygoi/ dvrAiJtrsis j3 iotov, 1 7 rp6<rovpog 
OLurog coir <re 0 si As Aixctg ay^zupLCt 
Cl 0'j%) cruyxs6<rovTOL 7ro7^Eig^ avaTiXiv, 

41 oi[xpiopou aiei 


(Ed. Tyr. 270. Vid. Elnislcium ad locum, 
a Philoct. <391. 
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“ to v fiporotpOopov Kgareo ^.” — xaxefig rv 
l<rTops 7 g to jusXXoi/, avoL yhuxs 7 a 
<P poung ovx st svtI. Us pa fiif^ev 
sx/ 3 a tip drag 

svttstH 7rrjt)Y}fJLaTi Kvpvoxs\rag' 
irapfisfiaxsv 'Acrvyia* 7rsfio u fis 70 

uZQig a(TTqoLTrTSi xardyjxkxop ou irai 1 
(t)viov auydv. 

^flg 7T0T svpps7og Trapd va[xa Alpxag 
yjpx><TOTrr[hrpta erra^vu s^duvjxsu 
ala , ydg Xo^fiujuta (pl^ag, 6 8’ a'Arjp 
fiov^irivaxrog 

ovTiiov jOUjOajvs, 7ra pog irep afipa 
OLTQSfJL SU Tola \J/0 $S(i)ir 0 7T?ia)V fib 
7rup<popog rrjTiauysg Ixlfivar aiyXa 

Q\)[xopaiaT£(ov. 80 

Tip [xaxpalcov Tig filorog, yspais , 

TauO' opwvTi 7rd[JLaT de\7rr e<pdvQr}' 
vj p dfir^piTOP irHkpog spt Auayxag , 

1 7 n > j / 

7 } p a 0 a[xafTTOV. 

"Ohfiiog yag r^orQa to 7 Tplp m 7raXa i <rol 
a T^yswp dysverrog eXa /x-tysv aicop 
evfilag $pE 7 roYTi <f>£pi(TTov apQog 

'Aervyiag rs. 

'fig dp* w0s7isp rofie fiapop e/xjjlsv 
a yag IfJLepog fiver sprog sir tiers 90 

erxd 7 ttqv d^kirsip ere, rahag , hr avreS 
yr\paog ovfieS, 

Twg %apd xaxop rs ftporo 7 g xvxT^ovprai 
Tacriv, ol* *ApxTov crrpoQdfisg xi’Ktvftoi* 

Ovjfi 8151/ Taptopeorrip ' 9 d[xavpbv cog erxi- 
ag 0 pap iirra. 

Upog ra8’ wp rvpappog dyap yT^ifiarw 
uypi xegerfo pafifiopoficfip. — Toiavrap 
irpafaiv eZ fisfieSerap ifiwp rig ou irpbg 

Qufjiov dp eforoi, 100 
“ Ud Tro'f^AT^iog 0 a kdwp, fiporeia 
“ irdpr hrierxowm <pXoy), ird xkpaupoi 
“ Zrpifig dypvmm, rd.fi' bpwursg si xpvir- 
u Toverip txr{h 01 
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Nrjiriog, ti raura (jAtclv ytytoveig ; 
oy yap uirvdxrasi Nep.s<rig‘ rdf, oToa, 

Sfi [m (xdvTig 'ISpig, Tupdvvo't 

eig Sepia g opyai 
$6<rfia%ot (rxrjipootn Aiog. Bapelav 
aipoipov Tideitra (£a<nv 7rpo<repiret, 110 

xov [aoca’ uerrepu) jto8), too 0soO p.e- 
raSpopLog 'Aru- 


Trin. Coll. 1815. 


./. H. FISHEl 


ODE LATINA 

Numismate ammo, <juod olim legavit D. Gulielmus 
Browne, Eques, donata, et incurid Cantabrioiensi 
Comiliis, qua ? vocant, Maxi mis rtcitata. 

Vivos ducent de marmore vultus. Virg. /F.N. vi. 849. 

Mus, s amicus, Threicia potens 
Lyra Tyrannuin tangere ferreum, 

Quam paMie dilectam reduxit 
Eurydicen superas ad auras ! 

Qui regna noctis visit inhospitae 
Orpheus, et anmis flumina lividi, 

Et movit arguta severas 

Eumenidum lacrymas querela. 

At non rninores exuvias gerit, 

Quicunque vivo marmore consecrat * ]0 

Vultusque, mortalemque for mam, \ 

Tartarea revocans ab aula : 

Seu Marte clarorum et titulis ducutn, 

Regumque sacras ponit imagines, 

Seu conjugem, aut aevi recisum 
Flore novo puerum fideli 
Dextra elaborat. Spirat adhuc amor, 

Fulgetque fronds gratia lubrica*, 

Letoque vix tandem rctenta 

Labra micant tremebunda motu. 20 

Felix ! dolores cui Parius lapis 
Delinit acgros, aut ebur Indicum, 
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Qni pascit liarcntes in ilia 
Efligie cupidos ocellos. 
lirgo repostam in salt) bus aviis 
Kune mane myrto, et spargit odoribus, 

Kune froiide feral is cupressi, 

Sub tacita face Noctiluca*. 

O Jiu 9 vctustiu Filia Ca racial , 

Qiftc saxa dura cxcudis, ct horridas 30 

« Rupes, et inspires anhclam 

Paene auimam, facilesquc gressus. 

Tu fabulosis juncta Sororibus, 
f > indi recessus inter, Apoliine 
Ductorc, ludebas, et lisdcm 
Castaiue rccreata lymph is. 

Dutn nuda terra* Simplicitas adlmc 
Regtiabat arvis, atejue huinili foco 
JLar rite, deformi ligura 

Kt patulo venerandus ore, 40 

Stabat paterniis : quem colerct pucr 
Lacte innocenti, et fructibus aureis, 

Quem parva Musaruin Sacerdos 
Carmine virginco vocaret. 

O Diva, tecum templa labantia, 

Et sacra JVlusis ingrediar loca, 
lilandoque contempler furore 
Phidi arse momimenta dextne. 

Ilic casta nudam se refugit Venus, 

Intarninata candidior nive, 50 

Mannmque pnrtcndit decentcin 
Anxia, ne nimium protervo 
Lap&u pererret membra Favonius, 

Furtiva libans oscula, et halilu 
Fragrante suspirans amorem. 

H ic media Cleopatra morte 
Recumbit. — Eheu ! te nihil attinent 
Lusus, jocique, ct turba Cupidinum, 

Regina ! qute sentis per artus 

Insinuans 1 tacite venenum, (]0 

Recline collmn fulta inanu: tibi 
Languor supinis excubat in genis, 

Uinbraque pallentes Averni 

Fronte sedent, gelidique rores. — 


“ Per pectora cunctis insinuat pavor.” Virg. iEn. II. 228 . 
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VitJen ? juventa et terribili ferox 
Stnt Divus arcu. Quam gracili pede ! 

Quam veste candenti decorus. 

Ad trcmulum fiuitaute ventum! 

Till is, diei Hex, volat auroa 
Rota stipei bus : Sic L\cix juga 70 

Transcun it, ant molli rcnodans ^ 

Ambrosios premit arte crines. 

Et tu, Britanni gloria Phidias, 

Stans in verenda sede puertiae, 

Quam Camus aliabens adorat 
Composita taciturnus unda ! 

Tune ingnicntem jam magis ac magis 
Audis prncdkini, ruptaque fill in inn ? 

An surda nil curas imago, 

Quid piceje meditentur umbrae ? 80 

O si, refracta coinpedo, melleos 
Ilia, ilia tandem lingua daret souos ! 

O si Promethra caleret 

Forma semel rcdiviva flamma! 

Elicu! — quid auras, quid juvat irritis 
Vexare votis r Tu tenebris jaces 

Extinctus; All! minquani Britannum, 
Chalbamide, redilurc calum. 

Te neinpe somnus, to gelidus tenet 
Ampltxus Orci, et nigra silentia : 90 

IS os “ rursus in bellum rcsorbens 
Unda fretis tulit a'stuosis.” 


Trin. Coll. 1 B 1 5. 


G. STJINFORTIL 


SIR WILLIAM , 

BROWNE’S MEDALS. 


As I perceive that the Poems, which are annually rewarded with the 
gold medals, left by Sir William Browne, Knt. to the University of 
Cambridge, are generally inserted in the pages of your Journal, the 
following brief account of those prizes may with propriety be entitled 
to a place there as well. 

These medals, which are three in number, are cast in the same 
mould. They are valued at five guineas each ; and were directed to 
be given away annually, on the Coipmencement-day, to three under- 
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graduates ; the first of whom should write the best Greek Ode in imi- 
tation of Sappho ; the second, the best Latin Ode in the style of Ho- 
race ; and tiie third, die best pair of Epigrams, one of which must be 
in Greek, and framed after the pattern of those in the 1 * Anthologia— - 
the other in Latin, and after the manner of Martial. 

The first and second were instituted in the year 1775 ; the third not 
till the year after. Although, however, it seems to have been the in- 
tention of the founder that these medals should be given to different 
undergraduates, )et this restriction, 1 wisely enough, seems never to 
nave^een considered as at all existing ; so that any two, or all of 
th< ♦ may be gained by one and the same person. 

Ch one side of the medals, which are about ^ inches in circumfer- 
ence, is a head of Sir William Browne, in full dress as President of the 
College of Physicians at London. The motto round it is, ESSE ET 
VIDERI. At the bottom, and in two concentric circular lines, 

D. GVLIELMVS BROWNE, EQVES. 

NAT. III. NON. IAN. A. I. MDCXCII. 

On the reverse is a figure of Apollo, seated upon a sort of 3 tripod : 
his left hand rests upon his lyre ; and, in his right, lie is holding forth 
a crown of 4 laurel to the successful candidate, who is represented in 
his Academical uniform, and, in a kneeling posture, is presenting him 
with a copy of his performance The motto is, SVNT SVA PRAE- 
M1A LAVDI. Underneath the whole, and in three lines, are the 
words—— 

ELECTVS COLL- MED- 
LOND- PRAESES A- S- 
MDCCLXV. 

Some account of Sir W. Browne may be seen in Nicholas Anecdotes 
of Boxvyer . 

1815. Yours, CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

P. S. I have often heard it objected as a defect in University and 
College Prizes, that, in general, there is nothing appended to them, 
by which the exact nature may be specified of the merit which has ob- 
tained them. In this objection there is certainly something reasonable. 
Where medals are the instruments of reward, the distinction might be 
made, by recording upon the rim 5 the purpose for which they are 
given, the date, the name of the successful student, and that of the 
College to which he belongs. 


1 In the Anthologia, which consists of a collection of Greek Epigrams of 
all kinds and of all ages, a candidate for the prize must be cautious wkfat 
sort of Creek he stumbles upon. 

1 Such a regulation, if it could have been mentioned to Sir William 
Browne during his life-tiine, must necessarily have received his consent. 

3 *0* $gff*iriw5s7 TffaoSos vc ^vffyXdrov. Aristoph. Plut. 9. 

4 Laurea donandus Apolhnan. Hor. Odd. iv. 2. 9. 

5 For example, the medal for the Greek Ode might be concisely distiA-, 
guished thus— Ode Greca, 17 ?5. Gut. Cole, ColL Regal. 
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Where the prizes are given in books , the difficulty is easily removed. 
The examiner might specify the nature of the prize, &c. upon the re- 
verse of the title-page. This is uniformly the c;ise in the German 
Universities, where it is done in Latin. Wherever this distinction is 
wanting, the prize per se , in my opinion, loses the better half of its 
value. 

I conclude with proposing, as an improvement, that the Seatonian 
and Hulsean prizes, and also those awarded by the representatives^^ 
the University in Parliament, which are now given entirely in m 4 f£ 7 , 
be given partly in books ; and that those boolcs bear upon them^U 
arras of the University. It never was intended that prizes of this na- 
ture should be considered as matter of emolument, but of honor ex- 
clusively. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


In the 10th Psalm occurs the phrase VrtDUTte thal: 

is, <f All his thoughts, or, all his machinations and skill (are) 
there is no God.*’ Why ? because, as we 1 find in the preceding 
phraSe, « the wicked man is not humble enough even to make the 
research,” or, « through arrogance, will not make the research.” 
Surely the strength of this phrase not only suits the passage much 
better than “ neither is God in all his thoughts,” but is supported 
by the 14th Psalm in the expression : “ The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God .* 9 

First Epistle to the Corinthians, 11th chap. 2d — 10th verse. 
In the last or 10th verse, the present translation draws a most ex- 
traordinary and inconsistent conclusion from the preceding argu- 
ments : <c For this cause ought the woman to have power on her 
fread, because of the angels.” In a Letter addressed, with permis- 
sion, to the late learned Dr. Ross, then Bishop of Exeter, I attempt- 
ed to prove, that some hasty copyist must have changed the invert- 
ed and mutilated 2 into N in egoutn'av, fi power,” and formed into 
one word the two words «£ ov<nct$, that is, “ conformably to nature 
or sex.” For this cause ought the woman «rl rfa 

i. e. be covered, as equivalent to x»rd xff<£aAijf, in the 

fourth verse. Thus the argument and conclusion upon the sexual 
duty of the woman in this case will be consistent. Query-— Would 
not eyyg'Aouc, instead of be preferable, or at least admis- 

gible ? « For this cause ought the woman to be covered conform- 
ably to her sex, on account of the scoffers or busy-mockers.” 

London , 18 Aug. 1815. JOHN HAYTER . 

NO. XXIII. CL JU VOL. XII. N 
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Lockett’s Arabic Syntax. 

LOCKETPS ARABIC SI X TAX. 

The Miut Amity and Shurhoo Mint A mil, two Element- 
ary Treatises on Arabic Syntax. 

jQwthe Classical journal, No. XIII. p. 23 1, we announced, on tlio au- 
tnLrity of a letter from Calc utta, that Captain Lockett of the Bengal 
Military Establishment, Examiner in the Arabic, Persian, and Hm- 
doostanee languages, and Secretary in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, had long been engaged in translating and preparing for publiea* 
tion some of the most valuable (realises relating to tin* Grammar, Rhe- 
toric, and Logic of the Arabs, as cultivated in Eastern seminaries. 
We now hasten to inform our Readers, that the late Indian fleet has 
brought to this country a few copies of his Miut Amil, printed during 
the last year (1814) at Calcutta, in a handsome 4lo Volume, of about 
three hundred pages. 

The Miut Ami l, translated in the first part of this work, must not 
be confounded with those numerous compositions which, under the 
title of Arabic Grammars, teach little more than the alphabet, and 
most simple elements of the language; teaching even that little in 
such a manner as rather to discourage than allure a student— surround- 
ing that which is not in itself very clear or easy with additional obscu- 
rity and difficulties. Syntax, that important subject, has been, in the 
works to which we allude, but superficially illustrated ; and the East- 
ern writers themselves, who discuss its refinements, have generally in- 
dulged, as Captain Lockett observes, 44 in little verbal quibbles and 
philological fopperies, which tend, more or less, to disgrace almost 
every work on Arabic grammar.”— (Preface, p. ii.) Of these blemishes 
the Miut Amil affords but a few instances, as its author, Ahdoolqahir , 
emphatically styled Alnuhme , or the Grammarian (See Pref. p. xv.), 
displays, within the compass of five quarto pages, 44 so much skill and 
ingenuity, and combines at the same time so many excellencies of bre- 
vity, order, perspicuity, and precision, that it may be fairly considered, 
on the whole, as the most judicious compendium of Arabic regimen 
that has yet appeared in the lauguage.” (Pref, p. i.) 

Of this distinguished author, whose name D’Herbelot writes Ab- 
dalcaker , and Meninski Abdelkaher, and whom his commentator (per- 
haps Ibn Hisham) styles 44 the most excellent of the learned/' so 
acuity are the biographical records, that Captain Lockett has been able 
to ascertain but very few circumstances respecting him. It appears 
that he composed many celebrated treatises on G rammar and Rhetoric, 
and died in the year 474 of the Hejira, or 1081 of the Christian era. 
(Pref. p. xv.) 

“ Abdoolqahir/* says Capt. Lockett, 44 appears to be the first gram- 
marian who reduced the governing powers of the Arabic language to 
a definite number; and as he lived at a time when Grecian literature 
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of every kind was ardently cultivated in Arabia, and when, in fact, al- 
most every learned Arab made a merit of studying and copying the 
philosophical writings of the Greeks, it is not very improbable that the 
Centiloquium of Ptolemy, 1 a work on astrology, which must have been 
|H>pular at that period in Arabia, gave him the first hint for the title of 
Iii> treatise on regimen, and produced the Miut Amil, or Hundred go- 
verning Powers." (Pref. p. \vi.) 

For the brevity of Abdoolqahir’s work, his commentator, in^fife 
Shurhoo Miut Amil , compensates ; and, still more, that able ancfNpe- 
mous oiientalist to whom we are indebted for the English version of 
both those compositions, and for his own admirable illustrations, evin- 
cing a critical knowledge not only of the Arabic, but of general gram- 
hiar, extensive and intimate acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
classics, and with modern books of merit in almost every language, 
and the happy art of enlivening a dull subject. 

It is not consistent either with the nature or limits of our Journal to 
follow the original author, his commentator, or their learned translator. 
Captain Lockett, through the mazes of Arabic syntax ; but the follow- 
ing extract (See Pref. p. xi.) will sufficiently explain the method adopt- 
ed by Abdoolqahir — “ He divides Regimen into two general classes, or 
departments, termed verbal and absolute. By the first is simply un- 
derstood, the effect that one word Las upon the termination of another ; 
by the second is meant, that specific mark of case assumed by a noun, 
when used absolutely as the nominative to a sentence. The govern- 
ment, in tiie first instance, is termed verbal, because the change of ter- 
mination is occasioned by some word either expressed or understood ; 
in the second it is called absolute , because the word thus governed is 
considered independent of all verbal agency, and acquires this peculiar 
form of construction from its nominative situation alone. Verbal go- 
vernment lie then sub-divides into two distinct classes : the first com- 
prehends ninety-one specific words, which are termed from their na- 
ture prescriptive governors ; the second contains seven distinct classes 
of words, such as verbs, adjectives, participles. Infinitives, Sec. Ac. 
each of which necessarily includes all the words of its own species; 
and each of these classes lie considers numerically as one, and terms the 
whole analogous governors : here, then, are all the verbal governors 
iu the language reduced to ninety-eight : viz. ninety-one in the pre- 
scriptive, and seven in the analogous class ; to which, if we add two in 
the absolute, we shall have an exact centenary of governing powers.” 

Among these, as we learn from page 1, some are termed by the 

grammarians of Arabia or verbal, and some or abso- 
lute ; of the verbals, one class is styled or the pwscriptivt 

government: and another or the analogous. Our author then 

proceeds to the class of seventeen particles, which govern the noun 
alone in the genitive or relative case : these are — 


? Vide Voss, de Natura Artium. The work is also attributed to llerine* 
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^wL* — S* — 6lT — £jXe — — C >*~ ^ 

b*— 1U— LiU— (M-Xll *15 — jmJBJ ,1,— ^ 

and he illustrates their powers by such short examples as the follow- 
ing— 

^ nfl oyjj I went near, and passed Zeid — 
jl oja jH y-* 1 travelled /row Bassorah 

^ ' Koofa— 

cr>21 yc I shot the arrow from the 

bow, &c. 

But those who wish to become masters of the abstruse Arabic Syn- 
tax, with all its niceties, must peruse attentively the Miut Amil itself, 
which, in the volume before us, occupies but five pages of original 
text, and sixteen of the translation ; he must ah>o study the SLurhoo 

Mint Amil, J*lx XjLo — or “ Commentary on the Hundred Go- 

verning Powers," of which the Arabic text occupies thirty-one pages, 
and the English version two hundred and sixteen, being enriched with 
the learned translator’s copious annotations, and a variety of Tales and 
Anecdotes, each exhibiting some certain particle under all the senses 
ascribed to it in the commentary. From these, without any reference 
to the particular word illustrated, we shall extract the following 

or story. 

“ A certain city lounger was standing one day in the street, and hap- 
pened to see a woman of elegant appearance pass by with a child in 
her arms. He said to the people about him — * If any one will bring 
me that child, in order that I may kiss his feet, I will give him ten dir- 
bums' — but nobody answered him. He addressed them again, and 
said, * I will give fifteen dirhunis to any one that will bring me the 
child \ but they continued silent as before. * I had better,’ said he to 
himself, < leave these blockheads alone, and watch the motions of the 
woman, and wherever she goes, go there also ; and at whatever house 
the enters, stop there, and wait her coming out upon which he began 
to follow her. The woman turned round, and said, ( What is your ob- 
ject, sir, in pursuing me thus V * I wish’ (replied he) 4 for permission to 
kiss the feet of that child ; and if you allow me, I will do whatever 
you command.’ 4 Why do you wish this V said the woman. 4 Because 
1 love you’ (replied he), 4 and you love the child, and the beloved of 
tiie beloved is also beloved.’ The woman laughed at bis answer, and 
said, 4 If you are dettrmined ou this, you had better wait for his fa- 
ther, who is about to proceed to the bath ; and when he takes off his 
•hoes, you can go and kiss his feet, for my love to him is greater than 
to this child/ The fellow was abashed at her reply, and retreated.” 
— P. 137. 
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We shall extract another Story from page ISO. “ The wife of a 
niggardly attorney happened to l»e seized with a longing after tish.and 
expressed her desire one day to her husband. • O what execrable food 
(said the attorney) 4 is fish, and how vile a thing is fish for food . forita 
F is fatality , its 1 insipidity, its S sickness, and its H horror, loe 
good woman, however, was determined to satisfy her longing ; and ac- 
cordingly, having pawned her ear-ring, unknown to him, purchased 
some fish ; but in the very act of enjoying it, who pops in upoifchy 
but old Pinchiienny, who, seeing her eating, cried out, ‘ 'WhaUsthat 
you are eating, my dear?’ 4 Nothing but a little fish (replied he^^fe), 
which a neighbour woman has sent me.’ ‘ Oh, ho’ (cried Muckworm), 

‘ then allow me to join your mess immediately, for most excellent rood 
is fish, and fish is truly excellent for food ; for its F ,s fatness, its I 
imphtion, its S salubrity, and its H hilarity .’ 4 4 What a vile deseribei 

of fish you are’ (said his wife) ; 4 for yesterday you abused it, and now 
again you are praising it.' 4 Nay, my dear’ (said the attorney), l am an 
admirable definer of fish, for 1 divide it into two classes; one that is 
purchased with money, and this l hold to be the bad class; the other 
that is got gratuitously, and this I consider the good class. His wi e 
laughed at iiis answer, and was surprised at the readiness of Ins reply. 

Our limits restrict us to one story more, which we shall borrow from 
page ‘230 “ 4 1 resided at Uasr.ili’ (said a certain Arabian Yonck) as a 

parson, and professor of humanity ; and was one day, a good deal 
amused by a strange fellow, squint eyed, straddle-footed, lame of both 
legs, with rotten teeth, stammering tongue, staggering m his gait like a 
man intoxicated, puffing and blowing like a thirsty dog, and foaming at 
the mouth like an angry camel, who came up and seated himself be- 
fore me. 4 Whence come you’ (said I), 4 O father of gladness 1 ‘From 
home, please your worship,’ said he ; 4 And pray where is your home? 
fl moinrd) ‘and what is the cause of your journey] My home (he 
replied) 4 is near the great mosque, adjoining the poor house ; and I am 
come for the purpose of being married, and to beg you will perform the 
ceremony : the object of my choice is this long-tongued, importunate, 
hump backed, scarlet-skinned, one-eyed, no-nosed, stinking, deaf, 
wide-mouthed daughter of ray uncle/ 4 Do you agree, Miss Long- 
tongue’ (said I), ’to marry this Mr. Pot-belly 1 ‘ Irftf 

with a great deal of Doric brevity. 4 Then accept, my fnend Jcned 1), 
4 this woman for vour wife-take her home, cherish, and protect her. 
So he took her by the hand and departed. Now it happened, that 
about nine months after that, they both returned to me rejoicing ; and 
had hardly seated themselves, when my old friend Adonis called out, 
■ O, your worship, we have been blessed with a roost sweet and fascinat- 
ing child ; and am come to request you will bless and ?>vehm.anarne 
and offer up a prayer for his parents.' Now what should I behold but 


* Or, agreeably to the original word, > ts ® r8t ' etter ** P 0iS0 ”’ * ts se * 

eond sickness, and its third 'affliction ; and again, its first is fatness, its second 
enjoyment, and its third competency. 
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a little urchin, stone-blind, bare-lipped, without the use of its hands, 
splay-footed, bald-headed, ass-eared, bull-neeked , not possessing one 
sense out of the five, and altogether frightful and deformed : in short, 
a perfect epitome of all the qualities of his parents. At this sight, I 
said to them, f Be thankful for this darling hoy, and rail him O ontbs- 
roor , J for truly he has all your perfections combined in himself, and 
that child is truly admirable who resembles his parents/ ” 

the Annotations (page 103) Captain Lockett notices a species of 
parou^mous composition, very frequent among the Arabs and Persians, 
amtyccasionally practised by the Greek and Latin Pods. Numerous 
examples of the Paronomasia are given, he observes, by Vossius, in his 
Rhetoric, and others may be found in Aulus (iellius, Plautus, Lnnius, 
Arc. The following Arabic couplet contains a delicate play on words, 
that cannot be preserved in a translation. Capt. L. quote* it in his re- 
marks on V, the common responsive negative, directly opposed to 
“yen.” 1 

^ 

¥ 2 Jlii ClxS ^ .JUi U CMS 

“ I saw a fawn upon a hillock, whose beauty eclipsed the full moon : 1 
said, ‘What is thy name?’ She answered ‘ Deer/ ‘ What, mv dear? 9 

said I ; but she replied, ‘No! no!’ " Here the play on loo loo , 
^ lee lee , and ^ ^ la la , is inevitably lost in translation. The 
first means a pearl, the second is a ic|H»tition of mine or for me , and 
the third a reduplication of the negative no. 

But we must not exceed our limits; and might, perhaps, close this 
article best by declaring generally, that the volume befoie us contains 
in every page something to instinct or entertain. We shall, however, 
more particularly direct our readers’ attention to the learned translator’s 

Preface, anti his important Remarks on the term ip. j(>5 and 

seq.) which are replete with curious and valuable criticism. 

O. 


NOTICE OF 

Tiberius Rhetor defguris, Altera Parle Auctior ; una 
cum Rrtfi Arte Rhetorica. Edidit Jo. Fr. Boissonade. 
Lond. in iEd. Valp. 1815. 8vo. pp. 98. Pr. tis. 6‘d. 


This little work is dedicated to T1.iv. Jac. Van Lennep, a cele- 
brated Professor at Amsterdam. The circumstances, under which 

1 Literally, u The joy of his parents” being compounded of mother , 

ind j'utt her , j^Jf • 
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this publication originated, and the manner in which the work has 
been executed, will be best explained in the very learned and in- 
genious Editor’s own words : 

“ Casu ad Tibcrium fui delatus, nihilque unqtiam minus cogitavi, 
quam me hujus foie scriptoris editcrem. In Codice Vaticano 488, 
quem aliud quacrens evolvebam, invent Tibcrii 'Z^uetrct s et, cum vo- 
luissem confcrendo experiri num csscnt editis omen da ti ora, non sine 
quadam voluptate (n&m non carent nostra stud i a voluptate) animate? 
verti Tiberium manu scriptum duplo majorem esse quam edituyTi- 
berium et altcr.im partem, qua Figuras Elocutionis exponit, OWleo 
defuisse, primo hujus libri editori, ncc non Fischero qui Galeanam 
Editionem iteravit, iudiligcnter nimium et incuriose: etenim immania 
])riorum typographorum peccata sjrpius repeterc non dubitavit. Sed 
Tiber ium imegium habere nihil ei at, nisi ct alii haberent. Ergo me 
ad editionem adcinxt ; at levi manu rem peregi : nam non est Tibe- 
rius is auctor, a cujus editore niultum exspectcnt lectores. Galeanas 
observariones servavi, et identidem Claudii Capperonnerii adposui no- 
tnlas, a me descriptas ex margine exempli Oxoniensis, quod, post fata 
viri {$ ro£i%6JT<irt>v 9 in Bibliothecam Kegiam Parisinam migravit. Hoc 
coderri exemplo usus est Schneiderus alque inde sumsit quas dedit ad 
Dcmetrium Phalcreum Capperonneiii cmendatiunculaa. Praeterea lo- 
corum a Tibet io excitatorurn l'ontes quant potui diligentissime indica- 
vi, varietatesque Codicum Vaticani et Paiisini 2918 cnotavi : e priore, 
cum maxima sedulitate ; e posteriore, qui altera parte caret, non nimis 
anxic : nam fere cum Galeana conspirare videbatur. 

“ Parem in Rufo edendo rationem tenui. Rufum dedtrat olim 
Tiberio comitem Galen s, sed anonymum. Scnptoris nomen com- 
mode obtulit idem ille Regius liber. Inventi nominis fortuna Rufo 
profit it. Quem anonymum adbuc latere sivissem in Galei et Fischeri 
libellis, jam volui, recuperato nomine, public# notiti# luce donare, et 
ipsi novus quasi pater existere. Meum enim movebat animum fatum 
illud tristc quod ipsi nomcn inviderat, et alteram, post mortem, mor- 
tem attulerat. Nec tamen paterni affectus justum esse jnejudicem 
imped iunt, et quam sit tenuis meus ille Rufus optime intelligo. 

• “ Hie finem prjefandi faciam ; nam de Tibcri® quae scire forte cupis 

Testimonia a me collecta te docebunt. De Rufo autem, prxter no- 
men, nihil novi.” 

The notes, with which the Editor has enriched the book, bear 
an honorable testimony to his learning, ingenuity, taste, judgment, 
and accuracy. Many of them are so excellent, that we shall easily 
obtain the pardon of our readers for thus occupying two or three 
of our pages. 

Diotimi Epigr. cbrrga7nj$opo£, afTTpairrfi'j'Kog, aarpotm j* 

JSqXcoj. 

“ De « pro u in vocibus huic similibus, cf. qu® notavi ad M<irin. p. 
105. Perpetua est hanim syllabarum, propter soni similirudinem, 
permutatio. Diotimi Epigramma quartum in primo versu Liborat, 
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u fitvjbf o Muwu. Non faciunt satis Brunckii et Ja- 

cobsii conatus. Propono lj — Anonymus qui editur in Nati- 

tiis Manuscriptorum , t. 6. p. 5(X). eodem modo vitiatus est : qv 
favfa i flxrtMvw ucrctirx*. Lege, jjv tjZtafo j /3x<r — Alia obiter in hu- 
jus auctoris carmine emendabo : at meam mihi in ignobilissimo 
poetastro corrigendo sedulitatem nemo exprobret ; nam dignus 
est emendations, qui fuit habitus editione dignus. Vers. 5. 

t wv %gv<nf\ecTov %i»ov. Editor doctissimus proponit oXo<; rx- 
^wdp#eg° <»Ao 5 rxpuov. Quam sarpe permutentur A et % docuit Bastius 
ac^jSregorium. Sed t xpiio* non mutandum ; rxputov versum facit 
sequo longiorem. Metrum enim est iambicum politicum dodeca- 
syllabum, cum accentu in penuhima, non servato ubique iambo finali. 
Ab hac norma reced^re videtur versus undecimtis, desinens in ianrQof s : 
sed acceutum male imposuit vel libr.irius, vel typntheta. Legendum 
iarpofos. — V. 27. xvtx faxo-Qxi %xqp xtrr^XTrtipo^or. Lego, xvrov. Voce 
xrr^xTrnPogo; caret H. Stephani Thesaurus, qui nec habet epithetum 
ejusdem commatis, t>.<rr^xnvi/3oAo; f inveniendum apud Eumathium vi. p. 
197. nec verbum Eumathio iii. p. 70. pro lx vupvv xr- 

Tj>xfZaXu 9 rcstituo x<rr£X7rxfioXu\ w * * * * * Auctori notae me- 
lioris, Philoxeno Athensci i. 8. nocet particula yu Yx^tt os xl 
nrautntl yt 9 e-ov to* tt^uktov vmMxv. Non dicitur quid vel quem scorpilis 
sedaverit. Lego : 2k. av mxvtruk <re, <rov t. w. I . vel 2x. xv vuvo-ti yi <n 9 
C6VT. *■{. V. Eimsleius, vir egregius, ad Acharn. Auct. p. 116. huic 
loco alia ratione mederi conatus est.” p. 17, 18. 

Lysias Epitaph, explained . 

u Lysias Epitaph, p. 95. R. 'AfavxToi ph IvUm* rr pxvpxyfcty Axxibxi- 
fibiot ^6, ovdsv TxU^/vx,x7g fc»$isi V ytvop&oi. Supplementa hiatus proposu- 
erunt docti interprttes, et Augerius, semper audacior, scripsit c con- 
jectura Reiskii quem, de more, nominare neglexit, A xx.itixipouoi $i &v- 
0Tv%n<7uv. Equidem credo hie esse <c7r«<ri0Vu<r*y, et scribendum AxxiSxt- 
fuuoi }§• p. 25. 

Plutarch corrected . 

M Ssepe notatum est quam frequenter et i permutentur, et nuper 
a Letronnio, viro juvene a quo egregia speranda sunt, in Animadver- 
sionibus ad Dicuilum. Vide Poison, ad Odyss. r. 278. Haec obser- 
vatio Plutarcho proderit de Aud. poet. p. 90. Krebs. x.xQxxi£ h vie# 
<p*> r) xxt xixfxjxepotf j uvfot; xAtjfiuxg, Wyttenbachius, quam opportune 
obtulerunt codices lectionem, xix^swk recepit. Jam locus erit om- 
nino restitutus, deleto ***, nato e prava iteratione initialis syllabse vocis 
xiXfXftttnf : 4 in adulterina luce veritatis temperatae fabulis.’ Hie per- 
fect reduplic a tio, xi, peperit ex se conjunctionem xxi: alibi syllaba »e 
prorsus evanuit, mutata male in conjunctionem, verbi causa, xxt 
fitvxt pro xt%x{irpivxt* Vide notam ad Marinum p. 98.” p. 26. 

HctiptpeioL, a rhetorical word. 

In p. SO. Professor B. quotes the words of Mr. Blomfield in 
Gloss, ad Sept. Theb. “ o oL&ijvsia, vox rarior,” and adds that H. 
Stephens in the Thes. notices it as a word of rare occurrence in 
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prose. Mr. Bl. was in all probability led by H. Stephens to make 
the remark, which, however true it may be with respect to the his- 
torians, orators, and poets, is untrue in regard to the rhetorical 
writers. Boissonade well observes t( rhetoribus placuit,” and he 
appeals to Aristotle Poet. c. 37, to Theo Progymn. p. SI, S2. ed. 
Camer, to Aphthon. Progymn. p. 4. CommeL, to Aristides T. II. 
p. 475, to Rufus s. 16, 17., Demetr. s. 202., Hermogenes de 
Form. II. 11, p.* 489., to Matth. Camariota p. 10. 24. 2£^to 
Apsines, and others. We had ourselves lately occasion ttfNraad a 
very considerable part of Hermogenes, and there we met worn the 
word not only in the places referred to by Professor B., but in se- 
veral other passages. It may be found often in Dionysius Halic. 
« Aristoteli aaQyc \egtg est, quae medium tenet inter aloXetr^lav et 
trvvTOfxloiVy loquacitatem et nimiam brevitatem Lib. III. Bhet. cap. 
12. fin. Diog. Laert. X. 10. commemorat Epicuri Ae'f<v xugtotv xa) 
IStooratTYiv, deinde addit : traQyjc yjv ovrcvg, evg xa) ev rw rrep) /hjrogjxijf 
affioT fLYi$h a AAo % (ra^rjvetav anroLiTsw.” Ernesti Lex. Technol. Gr. 
Rhet. p. 305. Ernesti thus defines the word : « £a<$>yjv eta 9 claritas 
orationisy prima ejus virtus ex disciplina Hermogenis Lib. I. mg) 
18 . p. 26. quae constat duabus rebus, tw xa&agw et evxptvely puritate 
et perspicuitatc.” 

Plutarch corrected . 

° Plutarchus de Superstit. s. 16. p. 54. Matth. avSt Wo> tv 
vro^tiv <ntius ttpos nXqvw etiretvTvi<rettrns. Sudant interpretes in explicando 
vel corrigendo tto^wv, nec proficiunt hilum. Conjeci irvyw <tk quod 
verum esse omnino videtur. Locutio est poetica, quam potuit de more 
Plutarchus a poeta quodam mutuari, iEschylo forte, vel Pindaro. 
Wvyw wees est conus umbrae. Vide Albertium ad Hesychii Thtyw.” 
p. 36. 

We entirely agree with the Professor in the propriety of this 
conjecture. 

jEschylus Agam . v. 314 . <pxoyoc /xeyav Trojywva. Stanley trans- 
lates the words thus, promissam ignis barbam, Schol. A. riwywvx 
Keys i Tr { v elg o£u Xvjyoucrav axfiY)V too ti ugog m xa ) 6 irwycuv yap slg ifu 
A fiyst' wtnree xa) aXKayoo AoSalt] yvaftov r^v axpr, v eighty xa) ofyVtj tol 
T rig <r$rjvog (Prom. Vinct. 64 .)* <rr)fislw(rai 8s on ex tovtou c£vopiX(r9ij* 
iragd rolg peTeougoXo'yoig irurytovlac atrrrip* u Iisdem verbis,” says 
Stanley, « rationem praebet Scholiastes Homeri antiquus, quare 
irwyuiv, Latinis Pogonusy Troezeniorum portus appellatus fuerit, 
mirym 8?, inquit, IxApflp cv to (XSTciQopaig too irwyowogy 8rfrt \r,yei elg 
©£u. Porro ad hujus loci nomen allusisse videri ^Eschylum putat 
vir cl. in Pompon. Mel. ii. 3 . Tanquam si a face Agamemnonia 
esset appellatus* Hunc Aischyli locum respexit Jul. Pollux Ono- 
mast. II. 4. sv rp rgxy toilet) Ilwywv is upog 9 fj elg 6{;t> avaSpop,r) rvjg $Ao- 
ytg.” “ Pogomas vocant,” says Pliny, “ quibus inferiore ex parte 
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V oticc of Boissonade’s Edition 

in speciem barbse long* promittitur juba,” Lib. II. 25. Manilius 
Lib. I. v. 837. 

Et globus ardentis sequitur sub imagine barbae. 

We may observe that the astronomical use of the word as ap- 
plied to cornels with their Jicry tails may have suggested to Plu- 
tarch, when speaking, as he appears to do, astronomically, the use 
of it in the passage under consideration. 

Carcini nomen in Catalogo Rhetorum. 

“ il^Txander Rhet. ii. 2 . de anadiplosi : rovr • to rtfjix 0 P* 9 */- 

w n-cJmxxoyUt Norm annus pro reponi volebat ic «i«<- 

Aio?. Vides iterum nomen Csecilii depravatum ; nam nullus dubito 
quin vera sit Normanni cmendatio, delendumque Carcini nomen in 
Catalogo Rhetorum Fabriciano.” p. 44. 

co yot[xo i, yajxoi, proverbially used . 

In p. 45 we have the phrase cu yx^oi, yajxoi, numbered among 
the instances of the figure “ cpanalcpsis.” The Professor says in 
the note : “ H*c forte petita c Tragico. Apostolius XXI. 9 . «J y«- 
|toi, yotfAQi, si n toCv Suftu^o'Jvt&ov. Pantinus reponendum arbitratur, 
c5 yoLftoi ayotfioi. Facile quis videt Pantinum errare.” We are 
surprised that the real source of the phrase <L y&fw, yitpoi f which 
Apostolius numbers among his proverbs, should not have occurred 
to a memory so exact, and ready, and rich as that of the Pro- 
fessor on most occasions. 

cS yifioi, yxfjioi 

e^urstS' r t ua; f xu) $»jT=uj-avTec, nu\iv 
uvilr s rarr hv GiT-QfJLu 9 

abs\fO'J$ 9 7 lOLltuf, Ul[L 
vjfjifot;, yvvxixac, aijrsga? 75 , yMiro'jOL 
alJ X l TT * v yiyvsrai. 

Sophocles (ErL T. v. 1 403. c\r erf. Elms. 

The Professor will recollect the notice taken of the passage by 
the Pseudo-Longinus tt. u. sect. 23. The proverb cannot trace i^s 
origin higher than Sophocles. 

iEscHiNES corrected : s7rlfrrnt[jL0Li 9 yiyviorxco. 

“ TiAeov«£u rfEschines in Timarch. p. 44. R. bruJ*r . . . rov; Apt v$ 
y.;" x*i Sed Codex Coisliniamis vocibus yra caret, hoeque ad- 
pictuni hribet scholium : tfiy irt^inr&uivojf avetyvamstv ifri rov ucv yvai ttxt 
Crediderim iEschincm scripsisse tantum wJij', et e scholio 
marginali yty y.ui irrepshse.” p. 55. 

'Though we arc disposed to think with Mr. B. that yv£ xa\ is a 
marginal gloss, yet we are afraid to speak positively, and respect- 
fully submit to the consideration of this truly cnligntened Parisian 
the following instance of pleonasm, which seems in a great upea- 
sure to vindicate the propriety of yvw xou in the passage of j£s- 
chiues: 
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of Tiberius Rhetor, and Rufus. 

fu ypri<rf smoTifAstria xa) yiyvirx^usv, 

Eurip. Hippol. v. 382. 

Qutnxf s7r iTTtifAsffSx not) yiyvcirxou-v. 

Eurij >. Ipkig . Taw. p. 4*90. 

On this second passage J. Markland judiciously writes thus : 
“ Novimus et scimus : rr.g tootoi^to: suspicionem leviorem fore pu- 
taverit forte aliquis, si lcgatur, x eu y WMO-Kopusv, et probe coguita ha - 
bemus . Sed reclajfut ipse Euripides Hipp. 380. et D. Lucas 
Apost. xix. 15. \_Tbv ’Iyi<tovv ytvcij<rx'j) t xx) rbv IlabXov h rlj^fiou'] 
Plautus Mil. Glor. II. 5. 42. Nequc v os> qui homines sit is, \Jovi % 
neque scio.” But to the passage produced from the Acts it may 
be well objected that the two verbs are introduced, where one 
might have been sufficient, merely for the sake of variety, and do 
not in this instance bear the same appearance of pleonasm, which 
is visible in the passages of ALschines, Euripides, and Plautus ; and 
therefore we subjoin the following example : Marc. xiv. 68. ou* 
oltix, ow&'a e/nVia/^ai, ri keyst;. 

AthenjEus connected. 

« Non abs re erit Anaxandridem Athenai J. 62. libera re, 

quod in ejus versus inopportune invexcrunt librarii : iav Xova-y^ vvv, ’P a- 
<p*vov rt iroXXti* itr^aynTi, iravcnri To fZuf>o; 9 dictrx idocrs to or^ocrov vvv ’Kxi 

rov fMTwnov. Quis non offendet ad navo-in, 'hixa-KiboiTi ? Lego: *P d$ct. 
m n woAAijv evr^flcynr’, iTrctvri re To fi agog, dtou rv.iba rs to 7rg. — ' En-ccvn, l 
vo f nempe. — Vel mutaverim tantum ItxrKibart in Stxrxtla n t uernpe 

fcctpxto,.” p. 60. 

Velleius Paterculus corrected. 

“ Morbo Paterculus laborare videtur ii. 7. — 4 Factum Opimii, quod 
inimicitiarum qujesita erat ultio, minor sequuta auctoritas : et visa ul- 
tio privato odio magis quam publics vindicta* data.’ Ingrata von\ 
vltio repetitio merito displicuit doctis inttrprotibus ; sed locum lion 1c- 
bciter tentaverunt. Erjuidcm, nescio an ielicius, conjicio ullio post 
visa esse glossema, delendumque. Glossator metuebat no <]i iis viut re- 
ferret ad auctoritas , ct adposito aitio, errori cavebat ; sed ipsa st del- 
tas auctori nocuit, et glossema textum invasit.” p. 62. 

Demosthenes De Cor . 

In p. 64. Tiberius, quoting the celebrated passage of Demos- 
thenes, has, 'EtririipoL j uev yag rjir), whereas in the editions of Demos- 
thenes we have f,. This variation has escaped the notice of Pro- 
fessor B. 

7T£7ro/rpc£<rav, etc . 

u TheodoiUS p. 88. f. v^og yt ft'w rag porovg : et p. 86. rwg yi ftr,v ei 
uxfctrxf xitofliv. Ad vocem uxixvrct* adpictum sic , dubitationem edi- 
tors celeberrimi indicare videtur. Sed in hoc scriptore talis forma 
ferenda est. Etenim tunc temporis tertia plurali plusquam pcrferii 
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On the Word Palimpsestus. 

Attici persona utebantur, loco perfect! vel aoristi. Tzetzes initio com- 
mentary in Iliadem habet imKi% l u(>pKirx9 i 7nQ£ovriMrxv 9 iriirttntctirxf 9 non 
alio modo posita.” p. 67, 68. 

Curious Latin Inscription . 

In p. 69. M. B. quotes from the i( Auctores Itinfcris literarii 
duorum Monachorum D. Benedicti” T. I. p. 301. an Inscription, 
which deserves a place in our Miscellany : 

HOSPES, QUID SIM, VIDES. 

QUID FUERIM, NOSTI. 

FUTURUS IPSE QUID SIS, COGITA ” 

Demosthenes corrected . 

u Exord. Olynth. I. *Avri troXXaiv ocv 9 u Spirit ’Atoji fttTtt, %t>viu*T&9 

V{tot$ iXirfixt voul^at, ti <Pxvtf>oi> yivotro to ^isAAov rvvoicrtiv rji ttoAk. SlC 
vulgo distinguunt. Scd Dupinus, vir doctissimus, qui nuper 
Oratoris Olynthiacas fecit gallicas, commate posito poat yttotrt, 
non ti tyctvtgov yevoiTo, sed to pi aaov <rvvoiniv a verbo iXirfat pendere nota- 
vit : quae sententia omnino vera esse videtur, ct commode firmari a 
Rufo, qui <rvu4> t(>ov text X'^Yiftxrx <rvytc(>tvi<r4xi animadvertit, non ^yjftxrxet 
to ^oevc^oy. Demosthenes qui hie ixta-Oxi to ^abAAoh a-wetruv scrihit, paucis 
interjectis dicet fcedixv r«> rev <rv[t(pi^evroq xYprtv y% n<rixt: et hoc Dupi- 
nianam interpretationem tuetur.” p. 7N, 79. 

dlxi<rxo$> domfius avium . 

In p. 89. of Rufus the famous words of Demosthenes occur, 
xav ?v olx/erxw Tig olutov 'cotSslffcag tyjp ij. Wc embrace this oppor- 
tunity of telling our readers that the word oIxktx'^, in the sense 
usually assigned to it in this place, occurs in the “ Geoponics,” as 
edited by Niclas, that oUo c is there so used more than once, and 
that domus is so used by Lucretius at the opening of the first book : 

“ Frondifcrasque domos avium, camposque virentes.” 


ON TI1E WORD PALIMPSESTUS. 

"It is well known” (sa)s a Reviewer of a Volume of Fragments of 
Cicero , lately printed at Milan) “ that we have to ascribe the loss of 
many valuable works to a practice, which prevailed in the middle 
ages amongst the monkish scribes, who used to pare oft’ the surface of 
parchment manuscripts, or to obliterate the ink by some chemical 
process, for the purpose of fitting them to receive the works of some 
Christian author. Copies of books thus prepared and written on a 
second time are called C odices Palimpsest i . It appears, from the 
account given by Wetstein of the Codex Claromontanus of the New 
Testament, that it had originally contained the works of some tra- 
gedian, perhaps Sophocles. A very ancient Galen was detected under 
the text of the New Testament by Knittel, in the library at Wol* 
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On the Word Palimpsestus. 

fcnbuttel : for the erasure ( erastment y Johnson) of the original writing 
was not always so complete, but that parts of it might be deciphered 
by holding it up to the light/' 

In a note on the word Palimpsesti , after quoting the two passages 
from Cicero and Catullus, referred to by Stephens, Gesiier, Ainsworth, 
Cooper, Adams, and every other Latin or Greek Lexicographer, 
under the word palimpsestus or iraXf p^qaros, he proceeds ; “ In both 
which passages some read palinxesto. Gloss. Vctt. IlaXi/z^i/rpov Dele - 
ticia. Another has Deleticia YluXtp^qkrpov. To say the truth, I dp 
not see by what analogy trdXi p\pqaTo* is formed. It should ra/V^r be 
w aXifi^rfhTOs.’' ' 

I will show him by what analogy ; and will give at full length in 
gratiam lectoris what is said on the subject by li. Stephens, under the 
word i//u<u ; from whence by an easy process we come at dijcrro*. 

Tiaras, ov, 6 . Terms , Dctersus : vel Has us , Derasvs , aul Ra~ 
dendo dttersus. UNDE ttoXi pharos, ov > 0 KCLl hi itervm Derasus, vel 
Deradendo tersus . Pro quo kt naXi\Li]arus set iptiuii repent ur, oinisso 
p. Dicunturque tabellfe vel chart a* aut inembiamc 7ruX/ pxpt/trroi sive 
'iraXi\lq<rToi t quae secundo rasae et detersa; sunt: ut dcleta priore 
scriptura, nova possit inarari ; quas Latini delelitias chartas et inern- 
branas vocant, opponentes ei liovam. Ut quum Ulpianus ait, charta 
appcllatio tt ad novam c kart am refvrtur et ad deletitiam* Plut. in fine 
llbelli quern conscripsit 7r epl rov on pdXttrra ran qyepotrt bet rov iptXoao- 
*)>ov btaXtyeaOm, de Plat one loquens in Sicilian! ad erudiendum Dionv- 
sium profecto, f'Ipe Aco vuaiov dxnrep (lifikiov iraXtif/qarov qbq poXvopd tv 
dvcnrX^iov, icat rqv j3u.<f>qv ovk avU era rqs TVpawibos, kv rroXA^ yjpovip 
bzvooTroiov ovaav. Idem in lib. 7re|>i kboXta^tas, non lla procul ab 
initio, ul bt (uroKyutovcn bqnov ra wra rats ravToXoytau, aonrip ira- 
Xixf/qara btapoX^vovres. Latini etiam palimpsesti voce utimtur, ut 
Cic. ad Trebat. lib. 7. Epist. 18. “ Nam quod in palimpscsto, (s. 
literas dedens) laudo equidem parsimoniam : sed miror quid in ilia 
chartula fuerit quod delere malueris, nisi forte tuas formulas; non enim 
puto te meas epistolas delere ut reponas tuas. An hoc signiticaa, nihil 
fieri, frigere te, ne chartain quidem tibi supped i tare t” Ubi satis 
apert& ostendit, palimpsesti nomine se accipere chartam deletitiam : 
hoc est, in qua, deleta priore scriptura, repdnitur alia ; Sic Catullus 
epigr. 19 . ( 20 ) ad Varum de Suffeno quodam, “Ideiuque longe plu- 
rimos facit versus. Puto esse ego ilii millia aut decern, aut plura 
Perscripta; nec sit, ut fit, in palimpsesto Relata: clmrta; regia;, novi 
libri, Novi umbilici, lora rubra, membrana Directa plumbo, et pumice 
omnia ce quota Sed notandum est, in posteriore Plutarchi loco 
veterem codicem pro iraXiipqtrra HABERE rra Xipxpa terra, a \patu > ; apud 
Catulium, quibusdam in exemplaribus legi palinxysto, seu palinxesto , 
ut quidam scribere maiunt. Sunt porro duo ilia comp. lla XiyZearvi 
ET Uu\ty£v<jTos, ex verbis liw et £voj, idem cum \pdut significantibus, 
nimirum Rado , Erado , Derado : sonatque 7ra Xiyfyffros sive vaXty^verrot 
Iterum rasus , Derams, Rams et pumice aquatus . nam tyetv et \j/yv ita 
figuificant radtre seu eradei'e , ut simul rov opaXHeiv et atquandi seu 
uomplanandi habeant siguificationera aiiquam, et prsesertim si tabellam 
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scriptoriim sive Ivuv dicamut, Budaius sCRIBlt HaXo^i/cnos, 
III cl 1 htXirlrarns alii/' 

So wielclied a Greek sc holar was Robert Ainsworth that he actually 
proceeds to derive the word from naKiv and 

l8lo. A. F. 

P. S. Mr. Elmslry in his notes on the Medea (v. 8V2.) has the 
following passage. “ Multum ad nostrum locum illustrandum valet 
Phmnissarurn locus a nomine, quod soiam, hue felatus. v. 838. rns 
re A vpn s vtto m'/pyos tivlrrra bthvpLWv irora/cwe, <&C. Majori 
quid^l jure Tliebic hihvfiwv ttotu^cuv irvpyoc (i. e. ttoXik) appellantur, 
quak Athenae !tpu>r irnraftutv no \t* propter parvurn flumen Cephisum 
[nothing said about tin* llissus], quod modo memoravit noster. Sed 
poetarum propriuin est res exiguas dicendo amplificare." If Mr. E. will 
turn to p. 1 6’(). of our xlh Vol. he will there lind something on the 
subject. 


CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEM 

FOR i7yo. 

ODE LATINA 

NUMISMATE ANNUO DIGNATA 
ET IN CURIA CANTABRIGIENSI RECITATA. 

mAre unERtJM. 

Sir, qtiando vaslum funditur in mare, 

Parvas ct intcrmiscet aquas salo 
Kivus, profimdo vi\ maiicti 
Pcicipitur pelagi barathro; 

Ut Musa nisu priecipiti rnea 
Fertur, pusillum flumen et ingem 
Siim in capari, liberique 
Laudibus Oceani recondit. 

Quin ;vstuosum ne metuas mare, 

Pirn plea ; mox et fontibus integris 10 s 

Gaudebis, et dulci Hippocrene/ aut 
Castaliis potieris undis. 

Felix, arnica qui monitis pi£ 

Fretus Minerva^ roboream ratein 
Construxit, effusoque primus 
Non timuit dare veld ponto. 

1 Metrum labors t. Penultima ha jus vocis ubiqne legitur products. Dixit 
Strabo, si bene mernini, 'innwxtfvn. 'Hxgwj too i'-rnrov (Dor* i'uirw) scilicet. Qais 
Ucsiodus habet ’ 
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llle et marini regna Dei nova 
Mortalibus subjecit, et aequoris 
/Erarium reclusit ingens, 

Auctor opum decorisque nostri, 
Vidcsne rivos Hermus ut aureos 
Fundit, politumque India ebur, sua 
Modes Sabaei thura mittunt, 

Bal # $ainaqtte, et croceos odores r 
Cydoniorum intendimus arcimm 
Subtile robur ; Threiciis eqiiis 
Insidimus, Phoeniciique 

Regio honore nitemus ostri. 

Laeti exterarutn fructibus arbontm 
Carptis ab umbra vescimur ; optimum 
Uvae liquorem Fonnianie ant 
Nectareum bibimus Falernum. 
Quin et feraci terra sinu capit 
Fovetque longiuqua* genitalia 
Scmenta Methyiinui* ; rcceiiti 
induitiir folioruni amictu, 

Et poma mirans non sua, Lesbicis 
Robot raceniis fraxinus insito 
Ut gaudet efflorere malo, et 
In platano pyra la ta cnnent. 

Quid quas opeitis in peiietralibus 
Alii perennes divitias mare, 

Fcetuque JSeptunum nalantAm 
lnnurnero referain tiuucutein ? 

Quid vasta quanto corpore se movent 
Cete ? revulsum credideiis procul 
Montem avehi, radicibusve 
Ortygiam freta ferre ruptis. 

Quid dedicates Carpathii canain 
Scari sapoi es ? aut acipenserein * 
Laudatuin, et extensi decorcm 
Egregium spatiumque rliombi ? 
Quas ergo largsk fudit ope9 manu 
Omnes per undas Oceanus pater, 
Maeotis rcqu£ vel remoti 
Divitiis potiantur Indi. 

Nec tu solutum marmorcis iter, 

Hispane, campis ob^true, non tua 
Regna arrogans, cireumfluique 
Publica jura maris coercens : 
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On the Prosody of Greek Verse. 

Victricibus firmata Britannia 
Si veilet arinis, — sed m»do vindicas 
Justos honores, liberique 
Assent iuiperium profundi. 

THOMAS G. TAYLOR , 

Coll. SS. el ludiv . Trin. A . 6’. 17^0. 


V>N TFIE PROSODY OF GREEK VERSE 

AS CONNECTED WITH DIALECT. 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Til er k is a nice point in tbe Prosody of Greek verse as con- 
nected with dialect, to which I beg leave to call the attention of 
your critical readers. 

In an Essay on the Composition of the Greek Sapphic Ode 
(Class. Journ . No. IX. p. \2:L) it is doubted whether these words, 

< paiverou xelvcp i<rox\Y)oo$ eppsv, 

can be considered as funning a legitimate line; when the fifth 
syllable is a long vowel adjinem vocis , supported by the ictus , but 
followed by an initial vowel in the next word. (Vide also Class. 
Journ. No. XII I. p. \()3.) 

The writer proceeds with greater positiveness in his next ic- 
mark, thus : 

“ Of some other cases far more common in modern Sapphics, 
there is neither doubt nor difficulty; where, for instance, m tlie 
Trochaic movement, a long vowel or diphthong with an hiatus 
forms a short syllable. 

“The following lines, therefore, 

P. 10S. xat i’flevo; toi fA.stxgoi |Si/3av, xcci ovpw; 

P. I l(j. $;<J{JL<M ?jX7TAS0SV XgOt TCgW %\OLVOCTOLS 

and all other verses like these, Quintilius would bid you at once 
ineudi reddere. 

“ Tlie error lies in arguing or in seeming to argue from what ob- 
tains in dactylic to what is lawful in trochaic movement. 

Iliad. J. 88. IlavSagov amdsoy Sifyjxevi}, elwou g$sugoi 

evidently affords no justification for a Sapphic line ending thus, 
fiVoy svgot : 

nor r 450. Favov e<ra4p^<rciev ’ A\i%ai$gov ttos&ia 

for one thus beginning : *0? xa) al^ftaray Tafxia; xtgauvwv.” 

Mr. Blomfield, on tbe other hand, in the Museum Criticum; 
No. 1. p. 6. has edited the fourth stanza of the ode of Sappho cl; 
'A${oS*tm9, in the following manner : 
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mlirffu 8* ixtrbtov to* rb S\ cJ pJutotipot, 

fMtfo&rao’* otiotviroo itportbrcp 

ijgtv 5m t $v, rb itfaovia, xcStti 15 

Si} ri kdXrjfju, - 

and with theTollowing note on v. 15. 

“ omnes, quod Ionicum eat.*' 

If the change of text thus settled by Ml*. Blomfield be received 
as correct, the two verses quoted above from the Musa CaMQf 
brigiemes, pp. 108, 11 6. become instantly legitimate. ^ 
First of all, however, melior conditio possidentis holds gold in 
the critical court as well as in the judicial. 

And secondly, in what sense is tfgto Ionic, in which it is not 
iEolic also, at least as having free ingress into the iEolic verse of 
Sappho and Pindar ? In irv\ia» abd xytyiaBscu, tt v\aoov and ^rgal- 
6*o, we immediately recognise Ionic as distinguished from A£olic 
forms of the noun. But is it equally clear, that, as forms of the 
verb, ijpeo ever stood in that relation to i)§eu ? 

Lastly, perhaps, Mr. Blomfield, with all that vigilant acuteness 
for which we so justly admire him, was yet not aware, that if ffes* 
may be questioned on the score of dialect, rjgw so posited is at 
least as questionable on the score of metre. 

I should apologise certainly for the minuteness of this discus- 
sion, were it not entwined with a subject of great annual interest 
to the young men of our University. When the iBolian lyre is 
awakened, the least tack, which fastens one of the strings, has its 
share of importance. 

SIDNEYENSIS' 

7 ih August, 1815. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA# 


No. vii. 

A Dictionary of Abbreviations would often prevent some 
strange mistakes. The following exhibits one of a curious nature. 
The words Juliani cum AZgyptiis V . mil. were, by the ignorance 
of a copyist, written at large, Juliani cum Mgypliis quinque mil- 
libus . Thus the expression passed current, until a correct inquirer 
found that mil, was the abbreviation for militibus, 1 


1 We beg leave to refer oar Correspondent to pp. 262 and 265 of Vol. vit. of 
the CUmkul Journal, where he will find the different abbreviations of milU and 
mil **. — Ed. 
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A more modern blunder may be here introduced. An officer, 
who wrote an account of an expedition against Tippoo Saib, gave 
his MS. to an eminent writer to polish into a style of greater ele- 
gance. The original had stated that a sickly regiment landed at 
Joanna, and received so much benefit from the air and vegetables 
of the island, that all had recovered except 2 or 3. In these num- 
bers the r was so indistinct that it was overlooked, and the printed 
coay gravely informed the reader, that such was the salutary iu- 
ftuenre of the air and vegetables of the island/ that all recovered 
exo\^t two hundred and three . 

1 T. M. 

Olympic Gamks. — A MS. of Lucian, No. 2954, in the 
Royal Library in Paris, contains the following Scholium on the 
'Prirogoov dfiaaxaXog, c. [). which fixes the date of the suppression 
of the Olympic Games : 

JloXif ijv h i r ()\v\ xaXou/xevij, iepov fyovaoi hnQaveo-TCtTW 
'OhVfjLftriov J jo;. * Ev ruvry ctycov eTTSTgXelro iroLyxiainog, toL 'OAufwna, 
xotroi irtvre hvj <rvyxgoTo6(jLEvo$ % Sto xa) 7revTatTV}gixbg txaXsiro, o$ xal 
jtveygotQzTo roig $>] porioig as i, tig SrjXoocnv twv evtauTobv, xet\ tovto 
itxgifitjg tov %gwov inlyi/cong, TtcraoLgow yoig Stcov pitroL^u SioippeovToov, 
t<2 tts/jltttcu <ruveTfXe*TO. Ka ) birigxetrev ig^a/xsvog axe tm 'Efipoaxwv 
Kgircav fiEX§'t T ™ GeoScvrlow e/X7rp>]<risvT0f ydg tow ev 'OXu/A^r/a 

yaw, ifeXnre xal ^ raiv 'HXe/wv 'jravYiyvgig. 


Latin Translation of Suidas. 

Charles Stephens tells us, that the first Latin version of the Lex- 
icon, which goes by the appellation of Suidas , was executed by 
Robert Grossetest , alias Grosthead ; and, iu the Latin form, Capi- 
ta. This man was formerly Bishop of Lincoln, and died A. D. 
3253. 

Portus says nothing of this translation ; nor Kuster, unless I am 
much mistaken, although 1 have him not by me. 

If any of your correspondents can give information whether or 
not that work was ever printed, and, if not, whether there are any 
MSS. remaining of it, he shall be entitled to the thanks of 

1815. A. F ; 

Pontanus having made the following enigma on a holfy 
Die mihi quod majus fiat quo pluria demas, 

riverius answered, 

Pontano demas carmina, major erit. 
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Latin Verse s supposed to have been written by Bishop Pearson. 

J UST A 

EDOVARDO KING 

naufrago, 

ab 

Ainicis mcerentibus, 
amoris 
et 

CAKTABRIGLE.— 1638. 

P. 14. Tuta peregrinis sospesque virescit ab armis, 

Nec tiinet externam terra Brilanna nianum ; 

Ambitus aequorei quippe irremeubilis alvei 
Difficiles aditus ainbiguosque dedit : 

Dum brevia, et Syrtes, medioque latentia ponto 
Terrent ignotas naufraga saxa rates. 

Diis mans hoc, summae quibus est haec insula curae. 
Indulgent nostro praesidium imperio. 

Heu ! tameu his periit queis nos servanuir in undis, lt 
Gloria Cautabrici non rcparanda diori. 

Mitte male impensas posthac persolvere grates 
N uininibus duris, terra Britanna, mans. 

Non hoc praesidium, non sunt ea munera tanti, 

Nec placet hac nobis conditione Salus. 

JO. PEARSON.* 

1 Milton's Lyudas* first appeared in this collection ; it is the last poem of 
the second part, which is entitled 

u Obsequies to 
the memorie 
of 

Mr. EDWARD 
KING, 

Anno Dom. 

1638. 

• • » • • 

a Joseph Pearson,” — T. Warton ; on what authority W. ha* not stated. 
He informs us, that “ the contributors were not all of Christ's College;*' J. 
Pearson was at that time Fellow of King's College, and was collated by Bp. 
Davenant to the Prebend of Netherhaven, in the church of Sarum, in 1630. 

- ■ - — — ■■■ "! 1 1 1 — ■ " 

* l have put down those variations which have not been noticed by T. 
Warton in his second edition, of Milton's occasional poems, lt is to be re- 
gretted that the editors have not adhered more faithfully to the orthography 
of our great Bard; it should not be wholly abandoned. With this, however, 
1 have no concern. 

1. more; 2. never-sere; 4. rude; 10. He well knew — in the margin of 
the copy, which appears from v. 157. to have been collated with subsequent 
editions; 27. a-field; 42. hasil-copses ; 51. Lord L. lov'd— m the margin; 
66. itridly ; 131. smites; 175. oazie— ww in margin ; 177, in the margin. 
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Ammianus Mahcellinus explained * 

u Ammionus Marcellinus informs us of an observation, which 
Hormisdas, a Prince of Persia, made on Rome, and which is some- 
thing remarkable, namely, That one thitifr only had there pleased 
him — to find that men died at Rome as well as elsewhere . 

" Mr. Gibbon, in his History, has told us to read displiatisse for 
placuisse , c displeased' for 4 pleased' — a correction, to which those 
of B^utley are innocent. He says, the contrary sense would be 
that^tf a misanthrope, whereas his affords a reproof of Roman 
vanity. 

“ The sense that strikes me is very different from either of these, 
and is this, that the Prince 9 s envy at the pleasures of the inhabitants 
of Rome can Id only be moderated by the refection that their plea- 
sures were transitory . 

“ How would the miserable envy the happy, were not the grave 
the equal termination of pleasure and of pain.” — R. Heron’s Let- 
ters of Literature , Lond. 1785, 8vo. p. G'8. 


3. Kct) iXsyov irgof eaurdf. t!$ airoxvkltrei r t piv rbv \ldov ix r'rj 
to u pvrjpeiou ; 

4. Kct) oLVotftXttycaroti, 6*co(>ou<rtv on airoxsxvXnrrai b A lSo$ m ijv yug peyote 
cQolgat. — St. Mark’s Gospel, chap. xvi. 

5. f< And they said among themselves. Who shall roll us away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre? 

4. i€ (And when they looked, they saw that the stone wa3 rolled 
away,) for it was very great/' 

I am disposed to believe that the latter part of the fourth verse 
(ijv yotq piyotg aQoSgot) ought to have been placed at the end of the 
third, for the following reasons : — 

1st. Because the greatness of the stone w r as the occasion of the 
question, €i W ho shall roll us away the stone ?" 

Sndly. Because the connective particle yotp now stands perfectly 
useless, but with the alteration proposed, it will have a reference to 
the preceding question. 

Srdly. Because the common English version tacitly acknowledges 
the propriety of my emendation, in an endeavour, by a most awk- 
ward parenthesis, to connect the words, which have been hitherto 
separated, with their proper subject. 

The Translation may then be read thus : 

3. u And they said among themselves, Who shall roll us away 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? for it was very great. 

4. “ And when they looked, they saw that the stone was rolFeA 
away ; 

5. “ And entering into the sepulchre, they saw/ &c. 
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f Axou<rag o 2e66t)g rtjv $cuvqy, ijgmraL rov olvoyoov rl kiy oj. *0 Si 
9iVO%o'os eUr&r ' EXXyvlZeiv yap faloroLTo. ’EvrauSa ftav tjSfj yfawg iye'y* 
ero. — Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book Vllth. Hutchinson's Ed. 4to. 
p. 5.5 0. 

“ When Seuthes heard him speak, he asked the cup-bcarer what 
he said, who told him, for lie could speak Greek : upon this there 
was a great laughing.” — Spelmans Translation. 

Jn ray opinion, the passage ought to stand thus : 

*Axou<rocg o SevSijg rtjv ^gcira rov o<vop£oov rl Xeyo r iMrjvltytv 

yap rfirtCTaTO. * O Si oivo^oog elnev 'EvTavQa piv ^Sij yehcog eyevm . 

1st. Because the real sense seems to require it ; for it is more 
natural to suppose that Seuthes, knowing that his cup-bearer un- 
derstood Greek, should ask him what was said, which occasioned 
the mirth ; than that Seuthes, without knowing whether his cup- 
bearer understood Greek or not, should accidentally apply to him, 
and that he, by good luck, should understand Greek. 

2ndly. Because the word olvo^oog so immediately follows oluo^oov, 
that auy pronoun or relative would have sufficiently answered the 
purpose, instead of a repetition of the same word. 

Translation. 

u When Seuthes heard him speak, he asked the cup-bearer what 
he said ; for he understood Greek : the cup-bearer then told him ; 
upon this, there was immediately a great laughing.” J. W • 

Euripides Emendatus. 

In Eurip. Orest. 606. voces 8 ovvai Slxijv reddit Porsonus/i/s dare 
vel reddere, usu, ait ille, rarissimo; totumque locum sic distinguit. 
Mokm y ag eig exxAijrov * Agyelouv 'Exov<retv 9 oqx &xov<rotv m<rc/<ra> 

irohiv, So) <rj|T* i8cA<|>jj A*u(rip,ov 8ouyai 8/xijv. Ut amoveatur id quod, 
apud bonae notae Scriptores, paMi& mincupavfcram solcecisrnum, ad 
hunc potiis modum distinxerim. Mo\wv yag eig exx^tjrou ’Agyelcou 
Sx^ov y 'Exovaav, ovx axovrav, 1 maeiaw tfo\iv Sot <ry t ads\$jj, Kwciftov 
Souvat S/xijv. Quin et sic verterim ; Ubi enim perventum sit ad con - 
vocatam Argivorum turbam, V olentem, minimi invitam 9 urbent 
commovebo In te tuamque sororem , ila ut panam pendatis lapida - 
tione . Exemplum verbi eornretou cum dativo, ut dicunt grammatici, 
personae suppeditabit ejusdem fabulae, v. 249. pyrig, Ixereuco 
ae, pi] V/trsis pot T%g aifxaTconovg xa) tigxxovTcafaig xogag. Alexis Co- 
micus apud Athenaeum VIII. p. 339. citante Porsono. 9 I1 wreg, 
ixtreuM <rs, py} ’whrui poi Ton Mi<ryih*v* Ceteruui haudquaquam 
aliter intellexit Scholiasta ; cujus verba sunt bene interpretem agen- 
tis, xaretaov xou Trig afa\$rig } axrrt Sovran if^ig ?ixijy hoi hlSw 
1815. N. A. 
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On the translation of the Iliad into French, by Madame Dacier, 
whose name was Le Fevre : 

'IX rj cpafiegr) KeXroitriv SfSajxcv aX^dlg 
Nvv /ZtjTjjVccSsco j xijviv oleire &etx. 


r " Gjoot, the name of Grotius, signifies Great in the Flemish Ian- 
guatfo. Hence Vossius, speaking of that celebrated character, 
•ays that he was re et nomine Magnus . 


Mary, Queen of Scots, wrote on a pane of glass, at an Inn, in 
Buxton : 

Buxtona, quae tepidse celebrabere numine lymphap, 
Buxtona, forte iterum non adeunda, vale! 


The Poet Lainez, who died in 1710, spent all the morning in 
study, and all the evening at table ; hence lie said of himself — 
Regnat nocte calix, volvuntur biblia mane r 
Cum Phoebo Bacchus dividit imperium. 


De voce B ovxego$. 

An, quod probabile est ex accentu, veteres Graeci dixerc /3cu- 
xtpoj, a veteri nominativo xe'po$ (vide Pors. Praef. ad Hecub. p. ix.), 
seriores fiovxegws, ideoque in Choricis, saltern iEschyleis,vetus forma 
reponenda est f In Odyss. K. 158. varia lectio tylxtpov praebet pro 
vulgatft rixegwv. Class* Journ . Pol. XI.p. 6.5. 

Hanc meam conjecturam firmat vox Latina bucerus , quod antea 
praetermiseram. Vide Lucret. v. 864. vi. 1240. Ovid* Met. vi. 395. 

1815. N. A. 

M NIGMATA. 

1. Mitto tibi Navem prora puppique carentem. 

2. Si quid dat pars prima mei, pars altera rodit. 

3. Nil erimus, totas si vis existere partes : 

Omnia, scinde caput, lector amice, sumus. 

4 . Quern mea prseteritis habuerunt mcenia seclis 

Vatem, si vertas, hoc modo nomen habent. 

5. Primum tolle pedem, tibi fient omnia fausta; 

lnversum, quid sim dicere nemo potest. 
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(J. Sume caput, curram ; ventrem conjunge, voiabo ; 
Adde pedes, comedes ; et sine ventre bibes. 

7. Cortice sub gelido reserant mea viscera flammam. 
A capite ad calcem resecare ex ordine membra 
Si libeat, varias assumam ex ordine formas : 
Spissa viatori jam nunc protenditur umbra; 

Nunc defrndo bonos, et amo terrere nocentes; 
Mox intrare veto ; sum denus denique et units. 
Unica si desit milii cauda, silere jubebo. 


Tiie inhuman Catherine de M edicts was terrified at the sight of 
a Comet, which appeared at the time of the League. To that 
circumstance the following verses allude: 

Spargeret horrendas cum tristis in aethere crines > 
Venturique daret signa Cometa mali, 

Ecce su« Regina timens male coitscia vitae 
Credidit invisum poscere fata caput. 

Quid, Regina, times ? namque base mala si qua minantur, 
Longa timenda tua est, non tua vita brevis. 


That we have no characters to express the sounds of the French 
J, U, or final N, is an assertion of Mitford, History of Greece, 
c. ii. s. 3. He might have added the French A, and other sounds; 
but he probably meant that we have no similar sound in English 
to J, U, or the nasal N. This is accurate only with respect to U ; 
for we have the sound of J in our S in the words measure , pleasure, 
&c. and we have the nasal sound in can't, won't, &c. The 
Imouillee is generally thought difficult of pronunciation to those, 
who do not recollect that we have the same sound in such words 
as billiards . 


MOTS OU OMIS PAR II. ETIENNE* 

Ou inexactement expliques . 

Par J. B. Gail, Lecteur et Professeur Royal, de lTnstitut de France, 


1. av&oau (Thucyd. 8. 93. 2.) H. Etienne (t. iv. p. 766. c.) traduit 
kv&*a.i ttjv ttoXip, urbem hostibus object arc ; e'est ne rendre ni le sens 
de fata, ni celui de &nut. -Emilius Portus en donne pour glose. 
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&varpairt~crav it rkt twv re\epiu)y \tlpas e/i/3AXXciV : je l’adopterois h 
l>x cep t ion d' XXeiv, qui fne paroit faible ; tandisque le grec went 

bien plus Energique, signitie, urbem protrudere : ce qui donne l'id^e 
de force et de violence mieux que tyfidWeiv. Je proposerois done : 
rempublicam pessum abeuntem ac interversam in manus host turn protru- 
dere . Notez que &va ou &vw renfermE dans hyutoai depend, uon de 
Ztrai exprimE, mais d'un verbe sousentendu, tel que rpaireloar. 

# Ie pourrois citer quantite de verbes dont la proposition depend de 
mEme/non du verbe auquel elle est jointe, mais d’un verbe sousenten- 
du : ffonnons en deux exeoiples : hiirrep^av, pour btapepltrayrts tirep- 
ipay, (Thucyd. 4.$. 1.) tKirXevoat, pour irXevoai bc^vyorr es : (Thucyd. 
8. 102. 1.) le 8emelivre de Thucydide, quequtlques Savans balancent, 
bien 4 tort, k attribuer k cet historian, nous fournira beaucoup de lo- 
cutjons aussi remarquables. 

2. &vbp6.irobov, vient, nous disen t les lexicographer, de ay ftp et de 
irous, irobds. Mais e'est prendre pour desinence ce qui tient. au radical. 
Car le dernier a de atbpa n'est nulleinent desinence de ce mot : il ap- 
partient Evidemment a J'a d’ a* oboto, L analogic et un passage formed 
de Pausauias prouvent ipcontestablement que la veritable Etymologic 
est &yftp et anobuu), hominem veudo . Voy. l’article ptpu/iappctTos. 

3. Aor^aXws bovXeveiv, Thuc. 2. 63. 2. H. Etienne, t. iii. p. 1172. 
H. cite tunpaXus rripeiv diligenter custodire . Mais au lieu de cet ex- 
emple, ou, si Ton veut, k la suite de cet exemple facile, il convenoit 
d’en eiter un bien autrement difficile. C’est ItacpaXws bovXevtiv de 
Tbuc. 2. 63. 2. U repos , dit PericlEs, ne se conserve que combine avee 
j’activite, et il ajoute : le repos est bon , non dans vne ville qui com- 
j nande, mais dans une ville qui obeit ; et cela pour (tire aesujetti avec 
tfioins de danger , c. k d, pour rendre son esclavage moins dangereux ; 
ut secura serviat. La version de mes devapeiers, neque civitati prin- 
qipatum obtinenti , sed subdita, quiet am securamque agrere servitulcm 
conducit, est Evidemment fuutive. voy. 1° la version latine de uion 
Thucydide ; 2° moil memoire sur Thucyd. 3° mon Dcmosthenc pra 
corond pag. 146, 146. Demos thene a einpruptE, entre tant d'autres, 
cette locution k Thucydide. 

4. Tbuc. 2. 37. 1’iUustre Henri Etienne qui 
paroit trop souvept Etranger k I analogic, dit atywtns idem quod aj/w/ia. 
Pour moi, je propose de dire : AJh oms, V action de pretendre , jwstu- 
latio ; et non pas postulatum comme je l'ai dit a tort ; nfywpa le result 
tat des pretensions , la digniti , dignites . voy. mes essais sur les desi- 
nepces 2.. p^rtie, p, 13. sq. j’essaye d'y pwpver que les noms en 
ms expriment en genEral Faction de, et ceux en pa Vobjet- d' action ; 
que dans toutes les desinences Grecques, Latines, Francises, en 
ma me, la lettre m paroit servir 4 exprimer cumulation, agglomeration , 
eonsistance, sekditt, mqfestS, grandeur ; que sur le sens de a&Wis, 
4<oi/(ru, fattens, cucoyrnrts, bikyyuxrts, tirirribevms, rtiyims, lesquels diffe- 



par H. Etienne , $c. tlf,. 

m it de a£/ti>/ia, &KOVffua, &kc a pa, aKSyrurpa, hiayv* bps, 4irt rtihvp*, 
rcixtvfut, et sur tant a autre* H. Etienne, Cattier, Abrescb, Bauer, 
Ducker, et avant eux Budee, Thomas Master, et Denys d’Halicar- 
nasse lui-nuhne se sont mepris. 

.5. S/aywifftf discussion ; hiayruipr) result at de la discussion. VQJ, 
mon Demostb. pro coronft p. 120. et me* desinences 2. partie, p. 14. 

6. bnbijpores. (Horn. II. ft. 56.) IJ. Etienne le rend par tf^dus* 

meticulosus, et cite le v. 56. de Til. AXXn pa\ a Tpwet beibijpoves ; con- 
formement k cctte version d’Etieunc, M. Bitaul>6 qualifie les Troyens 
de timides , et tin autre de laches . Hoinere qui 3. 36. et passim lea 
appelle et 3. 131. hcrro&itpw, a-t-il bien eu la pcnsec de traitefc 

les Troyens de laches, et de niettre cctte epithet? dans la bonclie d’uli , 
herosTroven qui cut ainsi insulle sa nation. Je nc puis me le persua- 
der. Je crois done que la paraphrase du vers est: les Troyens sont 
troy respectueux pour un des fils de kur roi , nimis vertcundi. Depen- 
dant le respect no va pas sans un certain sentiment de cruinte. Dank 
1’lliade, chant 3. 172. et ch. 24. 435. res 2 sentiments sont exprime* 
H reunis dans un seul et m£mc vers. Voy. mon Tliucyd. t. (). p. 122. 
^et ines obs. sur Tliucyd. p. 78. sq. 

7. *y<rp<7ipos tbrros. H. Est. trad uit d’a pres Nonnus, somnvs t quo alb 
quis eicitari potest . Fortifions son excuipie d’un vers de Theocrite non 
comj^is (id. 24. 7.) e’est tyipmpov tinvov, qui siguifie non pas un som- 
tneil suivi d un doux rcveil , coniine le veut M. Geoftroy, mais un som- 
tneil suivi de re veil, un sommcil qui ne soil pas celui de la mort ; idee 
pleine de scnsibilite, qui fait allusion au danger qu’avoit couru le fils 
fTAjcmtac de dormir sans s’cvciller jamais. 

8. err ft cutis, (Thuc. 7, 30, 1 et 2.) mot compose, omis par H. 
Estienne, Robertson et a litres lexicographer. Nous lisons dans Thu? 
cydide (1. 1.) lv rrj hrftdcfi. On le trad uit par dum naves conscendc - 
rent , version adnuse par le savant M. Douka: inais je propose, dum 
naves peterent : versiou qu’ailleurs j cxpliquerai logiquenient. 


9. QpqKfi et to. 67 ri QpqKrjs. H. Et. se tait sur ra eirl OpqKtjs. On 
rendoit couimuqeruent ces deux locutions par la Thrace ; muis en refl£- 
jehissant et sur le g£nie de la lapgue et sur des faits historiques que 
je d£veloppe dans uo m£moire, je proposerois la Thrace , au premier ; 
et l*6pi-thrace ou villas e pit braces , au second : denomination qui indi- 
queroit les colonies Grecques £tablies sur la mer Egee, depuis la 
presquile do la Rallene jusqu'a Byzance, et auxquelles les Alheniens, 
k une 6poque iodiquee par Thucydide, (8, 64, J.) doimerent un 
gouvcrneiir ; ce que notre historicn n’annonce pas comine une crMioo 
5e place. Un bclieniste Francois fori habile ne partage point mon 
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opinion, et traduit ra M Opqicrjs par le* pay* de la Thrace ; ou let 
affaires dt la Thrace : version conform e k celle de l'interprete Latin 
qui donne ad obeunda* re* Thracite , tandisque Hudson le rend par 
in Thraciam per gens. Mais je crois tous les deux fautifs. Un memoir* 
que j’ai compose sur cc point de critique grammatical et geogra- 
phique, peut seul apporter ia conviction. 


cIO. kotos, Selon Etienne, d'aprfcs Eustathe, k6tos se met simplement 
poui/x^Xov. Eustathe parloit-il ainsi d'apres ce vers oil Hom&re 
(II. *3, 220.) dans son admirable portrait d'Ulysse, dit qu'il 6toit 
c 'dkorov. On le traduit par iracundum. Mais dira t’-on d un tra- 
cundus , ce que dit Homfcre de son Ulysse, (Tracer, viral be 'thews 
Kara Xdovos bppara m)£as, 'Aareptyh, Arc . ? Non eertes. Rejettons done 
le furiosum de Politus, Viracundum de l’illustre M. Heyne. Ces 
6jpithetes supposent une colere qui se manifesto par une agitation exte- 
rieure. Or TUlysse d’Hom&re, loin de se laisser aller a des mouve- 
meni*Violents, k une agitation exterieure, concentre sa colere : il tient 
son sceptre immobile, il a le regard louche, et la figure d'un imbeciile 
( &<ppora , 11. .3, 220.) ZaKoros se dira d’un liomme qui couve un pro- 
fond ressentiment. Quant a kotos , il ne peut 6tre synonyme de xoXos. 
Homere lui meme r^futera Eustathe dans ces vers: (II. i. 81,82.) 
Lorsqu 9 un roi en veut d quelquun , if peut bien , un moment , arreter 
les transport s de sa colere, (\6Xov) mats le ressentiment ( kotov ) n habit e 
pas moins dans son ante, jusqu ' d ce quil lui ait donne tout son effet. 
Voy. Korfovre, II. 3, 343, k6tos , (II. 13, 41 6) avec le sens de ressenti- 
ment ; et x<^ os » avec l'acception de colere , II. i. 224 ; i. 387 ; vi. 23 ; 
x. I0<>, 107- 


11. ir&vboKos. (Pindare OI. 3, 30.) H. Etienne traduit ^wi quemlibet 
hospilio excipit ; omnes capiens. Pindare employe ce mot en parlan t 
de 1’Hilron, ou enceinte sacr6e de l’Olympie. Cet Hieron ayant pres- 
que l^tendue d'une cite, nest-il pas probable que wdrbotcos signifie 
omnia capiente, plutot que omnes accipicnte? I Hieron qui embrasse 
tout , pour qui embrasse tant d'objets precieux , oil se liurent tant de 
combats fameux, Arc. Arc. n’est-il pas preferable k l’Hi£ron hospitalier 
de Tillustre M. Heyne, ou k l Hieron qui Mberge tout le monde d'un 
autre savant? L'analogie ne le dit-elle pas ? Pour avoir omnes capiente , 
iravT edit £t£, je crois, n£cessaire dans la formation du compost: 
n’ayant que *av, je traduirois par omne , et non par omnes . Dans cet arti- 
cle, j'ai dit l’Olympie, pour le territoire d’Olympie; car je n’admets pas 
de ville d’Olyrapie. 11 n’a manque k cette pretend ue ville si fameuse 
que d'avoir exists. Voyez Pindex critique at Vatlas gfographiquc de 
man Xenophon grec-fran$ois Latin, dix Vol. in 4to. 

12- ircbias, a bos, ij . H. Etienne, au mot irebivos traduit le subst. 
par planities, comme rebiov. Mais ces deux mots different : webiov 
sign, plaine ; ire&af vaste et immense plaine. Voy. 1°. mes essais sur 
les desinences, obs. prelim, p. xvi. ; 2°. me* iaiotimes grecs, 2 d « 
edit. p. 208. 
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13. TpofffdeyKTos tywvfjs 68. Sophocles Philoct. 1096, edit, de 

Vauvil. donne trois mots : le Scliol. donne pour glose irpoaqaavyfiilvni 
a£ios. Brunck la r£pfcte. Au lieu de la juger fautive, H. Etienne donne 
TpoerdSeyKrtKos au lieu de irpoa^BeyKros, (m^coiinoissant ainsi les principes 
des desinences ; car il existe une grande difference entre les desinences 
rot et Kniros) puis cite la glosse. L’ing6nieux mais souvent trop hardi 
Wakefield propose de substituer k Pour moi, je propo- 

serois 1°. de reintdgrer dans H. Et. irpoa^QeyKrot qu'il a omis ; 2°.^e 
traduire ay ant tore ilk frappee de la voix de toi ; et plus Mtttfrappi 
par le son de la voix de toi tyw vf/s r£gi par rr pos). J* ajouterois en^i que 
desormais dans les lexiques, rpoetydeykTos ne doit pas ttre cite sans fctre 
suivi de aov (pwyfjs qui est comme l’appendice de irpoofdeyKrds, 

14. /jifi(f>lippaTos t (Sopbocle, (Ed. c. 1117- edit. Vauvil.) H. Etienne 
omet ce mot. Robertson, lexicographe soign£, le donne ainsi que le 
mot precedent, et le traduit par qui celeriter curru fertur ; version 
adoptee par un de nos savans qui le rend par portt rapidemenv%r un 
char , qui fait vokr son char avec rapidite. Cette version est-elle 
bonne l je ne le erois pas. Sur quoi fonde t'-il l'acception, portt surun 
char ? Sur la desinence souvent passive rot : mais dans tos le r appar- 
ent, non k la desinence mais au radical ftpyars. En refl6chissant 
done sur les principes dcs desinences, je dirois que pipfapphrois joint 
a a ptWtm (Soph. (Ed. c. 1117, 1 L18.)signifie chars rapides. La ver- 
sion de cwulibus pratliis vaut mieux que celle de curribus de 
Brunck, qui en la donnant devoit bien, dans ses notes, presenter un 
Supplement k cette version. aptWais pip<p. de ITE d. c. me rappelle 
YapiWais uXapyoIs de l’Electre (86?) du mfcme tragique. Le premier 
des deux mots composes montre le char ; le second, les coursiers. 

1 5 . tTTrevbto Tty' vye povtav, ad principatum propero . D'aprfcs cette 
version de H. Etienne, voila deux g6n£rcux citoyens transform e 8 en 
vils intrigants, voy, mes obs . sur Thucydide, 5, 16, 1. 

16. awSviiOKeiv. H. Etienne I'admet et cite Sopbocle qui l’employe 
dans son Philoct. v. 1488. mais comme les plus grands critiques, ne 1$ 
comprenant pas, font corrige; licence que je combats dans mon Philoc- 
tete, expliquons le vers que cite, sans I’expliqucr, H. Etienne: car 
la pitit (owdvri<rK€i) tranmigre avec ks mortels religicux , avec eux 
trepasse , avec tux va dans Vautre vie, avec eux se rejoint am dieux . 

En terminant cet article, pennettez, Monsieur le Redacteur, que 
j'aye Phonneur d’annoncer k vos compatriotes mon Thucydide Grec, 
Franf. Latin, que j'ai souvent cite dans les pr£cedentes explications. 1 

1 On s’empresse d’y porter Pattention des leeteurs du Journal dans le # 
Prospectus du Xenophon du savant auteur, p. 227.— Ed. 

f 
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A Corrected Catalogue of the late Mr. Lunn’s books ; with the 
prices affixed ; for ready money. Price 3s. 

* We caunot refrain from recording the following Biographical 
Mer/iir of Mr. L. written by that illustrious scholar. Dr. 
Pars, whose actiops are always foremost in the cause of humanity ; 
and prefixed to the Catalogue. 

“ Mr. Lunn resided as a Book seller at Cambridge for ten years. 
Ip March 1797 he came to London, and succeeded Mr. Sain uel Hayes 
iii Oxford Street. On his removal into Soho Square in 1801, he, by 
the advice of Scholars and with the approbation of friends, established 
the Classical Library upon a new and extensive plan. His views 
w'ert^jfh non heed in a perspicuous and even elegant Adveilisement, in 
which, with a tone of thinking far raised above the narrow and selfish 
views of a mind intent only upon profit, he endeavoured to interest in 
bis own favor such persons, as habitually look with veneration to the 
memory of Bentley, to the erudition of Hcmsterhuis, and his illustrious 
School, and to the sagacity, taste, and learping of our celebrated 
countryman, Richard Porson. • 

“ Other Booksellers had been accustomed to provide for purchasers 
publications in the modern, as well as the ancient languages : Mr. 
Luun resolved to act up faithfully and rigorously to the name, which 
he had chosen for his own collection. He immediately entered into 
various and iiiqioilaiit negotiations with Booksellers upon the conti- 
nent. He confined his attention to such Works, as were interesting 
to Scholars only. But, in order to supply their demands, he took a 
wide and varied range. With an activity, and perhaps we may add, 
magnanimity, which men of learning cannot fail to applaud, he ven- 
tured to bring together many Prineipes Etliliones. He did not shrink 
from the purchase of other editions, expensive from their bulk, their 
splendor, or their rurity. He amassed large pumbers of the Del - 
phin Editions , and of those, which are called Variorum . He was 
upon the watch to procure new' editions of classical works published 
by foreign Scholars of his own time, and he took the most judicious 
measures for obtaining them early. To critical and philological Books 
he was peculiarly attentive ; and whether we consider the number or 
fhe usefulness of those, which the Classical Library supplied, 
we cannot wonder that the zeal and the judgment of Mr. Lunn in col- 
lecting them attracted the notice of the curious, and the ftvor of the 
learned. 

u The ardor of his mind induced him to take a large share in 
valuable and costly publications from the presses of Cambridge, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow', and London. The cost of reprinting 
fi rotter's Tacitus under the superintendance of Mr. Valpy fell upon 
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Mr. Lunn only. Among other Works, in which he was concerned with 
respectable men of the trade, Wakefield's Lucretius , Ernest ?s Cicero , 
DrakenborcKs Livy % Schltusner's Lexicon , MordVs Tkesawrus, im- 
proved and enlarged by Dr. Maltby, and Scapula's Lexicon, deserve 
to be enumerated. He had engaged to take several copies of the 
Herodotus, which is now preparing for the press by Professo^ 
Schweighaeuser ; and in consequence of the connexions, which he 
had gradually formed with the literati of this kingdom, he so far de- 
viated from liis original design, as to undertake the publicathm oft 
few Tracts in the Oriental Languages. 

“ His vigilance and integrity were manifested in the good conanion 
of his Books ; and perhaps we have to commend his munificence^ 
rather than his discretion, in the fondness which he occasionally in** 
dulged for costly bindings. His pride indeed was gratified by the 
consciousness of pursuing such measures, as were alike agreeable to 
the opulent collector and the profound scholar. « ^ 

“ The fortune, which Mr. Lunn inherited from his Father, wglyrr 
inconsiderable. On his first settlement in London, a part* of tlfl|Pro» 
perty bequeathed to liiin ultimately by his Uncle, Mr. R. Labutte, a 
F rench Teacher in the University of Cambridge, and amounting nearly 
to 10,000/., came into his possession, and enabled him doubtless fof 
some time to carry on with effect the concerns of the Classical 
Library. For this advantage he was indebted to the kindness of an 
Aunt, whose confidence in his honesty, and whose solicitude for bis 
welfare, induced her to give up during her life a portion of that 
money, which by the Will of the Uncle was to descend to Mr. Lunn 
at her decease* Observing the importance of this concession in faci- 
litating the success of Mr. Lunn, this excellent Woman was afterward* 
led, from the same motives of kindness, to transfer for his use the re- 
mainder before the month of January 1808, when she died. In the 
growing prosperity of Mr. Luun, in his probity, and his gratitude she 
received the just reward of her unfeigned and disinterested friendship, 
“ The whole of Mr. Lima’s property was embarked in bis trade, 
and under circumstances more favorable his accumulation must have 
been rapid. But he had to struggle with unusual and most stubborn 
difficulties. Insurances were high — Goods were often delayed, for 
which Mr. Lunn had been obliged to pay before they reached him — 
The course of exchange ran for many years against England, and the 
loss, which Mr. Lunn sustained from this cause on the amount of the 
invoices, was sometimes 20, sometimes 25, and sometimes even 30 
per cent. The sale of books, procured under these unavoidable ami 
irremediable disadvantages, was in many instances slow and precarious, 
Mr. Luun, like every other Bookseller, was doomed to losses from the 
inability of his employers to make their payments. He dealt with men, 
whose rank, whose delicacy, and upon some occasions whose poverty pro- 
tected them from that importunity, with which the generality of trades- 
men enforce their claims. He rarely expected immediate payment-^be 
never demanded it — he allowed for it a reasonable discount — and in 
the mean time, for the support of his credit both at home and abroadj 
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be was compelled to fulfil his own engagements without deduction and 
without delay. 

» « We have now to record the chief cause of those embarrassment*, 
which disturbed his spirits, and shortened his existence. The return 
of peace, by opening a IVee communication with the Continent, was 
beneficial to other traders, but most injurious to Mr. Lunn. They 
accumulated their stock without the numerous impediments, which 
Mr. Lunn bad encountered. They were exempt from many of those 
restrictions upon importation, to which Mr. Lunn had for many years 
Seett obliged to submit. They were able to buy, and therefore to sell, 
at s/cheap rate those articles, for which Mr. Lunn had previously paid 
to foreigners a very high price. They purchased after a favorable 
alteration in the course of exchange, and with considerable diminution 
m charges for insurance. 

44 Disappointed in his expectations —alarmed at the prospect of im- 
pending losses — perplexed by the application of creditors, whose de- 
mands he had frequently satisfied with exemplary punctuality — 
c( Mi having exhausted the whole of hi» property in procuring 

bgBm, some of which he might be obliged to sell at a less price than 
tint, which lie had advanced for them— unaccustomed to propitiate 
the severe by supplication, to trick the artful by evasion, and to dis- 
tress the friendly by delav, lie was suddenly bereaved of that self-com- 
mand, which, if he could have preserved it, would eventually have 
secured for him unsullied respectability, undiminished prosperity, and 
undisturbed tranquillity. But in the poignant anguish of his soul 
delicacy prevailed over reason, and panic over fortitude— Every ex- 
pedient proposed by his faithful and affectionate advisers was at one 
moment adopted with gratitude, and at the next rejected with phrenzy 
— Every present inconvenience was magnified into an insurmountable 
obstacle — Every possible future mischance was anticipated as an in- 
evitable and ruinous calamity — To his disordered imagination retreat 
seemed impracticable — To his unaltered and unalterable sense of 
honor resistance appeared unjustifiable — By his wounded pride sub- 
mission was deemed alike ignominious and inefficacious — He reflected, 
and was impatient of reflection — he biped, and was ashamed of hope — 
he approved, and disapproved — he decided, and hesitated — he de- 
spaired, and perished. 

44 Happily for the human race, all the extenuations, which accom- 
pany such cases, are reserved for the tribunal of that Being, who 
K no we th of what we are made, and remembereth that we are but dust. 
In the mean time many a Christian will be disposed to commiserate 
the circumstances of Mr. Lunn's death, and many a man of letters 
may find reason to deplore the loss of his well meant, and well direct- 
ed labors. 

94 Unfortunately Mrs. Lunn and her daughters have not the means 
of continuing the business, in which Mr. Lunn was engaged. Their 
doom is to lament an affectionate husband and an indulgent father. 
Their only resources lie in the exertions of their friends, and in the 
good will of every wise and every virtuous man, who contemplates the 
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acuteness of their sufferings, and who from experience can appreciate 
the worth of their nearest relative, and most beloved protector. 

“ For the satisfaction of such persons enough has been already 
stated, and to others, who are seldom inclined to pardon human fiuifc 
ties, or to pity human woes, more would be urged in vain. 

41 It remains for us more directly to lay open the purposes, for whfch 
the Catalogue i9 intended, and the principle, by which it was regu- 
lated. 

“ The debts of Mr. Lunn amount to eight thousand pounds. Tta 
worth of the property, which he has left behind him, is suppond to 
exceed that sum. His Executor is anxious to discharge those deft* by 
the speedy sale of his effects, and to employ the surplus in making 
provision for Mrs. Lunn, and her two daughters. In order to faciti* 
tate the sale of the stock in Soho-Square, the price of every common 
and every choice article has been considerably reduced, and every 
possible encouragement has been given for literary men to partake of 
the various and precious treasures offered to them. It canno t ofteti 
happen that books so valuable will be presented to their choi^H^BO 
moderate a price. It may never be in their power again to grjNnt 
once their curiosity, aud their benevolence. They are respectfuilywk* 
vited to mark the good opinion which they formerly entertained of 
Mr. Lunn himself for skilfulness in his profession, and probity in hi$ 
dealings. They are earnestly entreated to manifest their good will to 
a family, deprived of his protection, mourning for his death, and de- 
pending upon the successful sale of his hooks and other property as 
the only expedient, which can procure for them the necessary com- 
forts and reasonable convenieuces of life. 

“ SAMUEL PARR, LL.D. 

“ THOMAS KIDD, A.M. Trin. Coll. Cam. 

“ EDMUND HENRY BARKER, Trin. Cotl. Camb. 

“ ROBERT MASTERS KEKKISON, New Burlington St 
THOMAS EDWARDS, Executor, Soho Square." 

The catalogue of the books published at the Leipsig Easter fair 
18 15, having just arrived, we extract for the use of our readers the 
titles of the principal works on Classical and* Biblical Criticism. 
Catalogues have been procured by Bohte, York Street, Covent 
Garden, who also has imported many of the books contained in the 
annexed list. 

Acta philologorum Monacensium, edid. Fr. Thiersch. 8vo. 
Monachii. 1815. 

Aristophanis Comoed. edidit Phil. Invernizzio. Tom. VI. 8vo, 
Lips. 1815. 

iEschinis et Demostheuis Orationes de Corona. Recensuit lm. 
JBekker. Accedunt Schol. Part, inedita 8vo. Hal&, 1815. 

JEschinu Oratoris opera, ad fidem optim. iibr. edita. 12. Lips. 
1815. 
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y Anottymi (Economics, quae vulgo Aristotelis falso ferebantur. E 
”bris scriptis. ct vers, anfiqua emendavit J. G. Schneider, 8vO. 
Jips. I H 13. 

Anfholog. Graec. ad fidem Cod. Parisini. ex apograph. Gothano. 
edidit. Jacobs. tom. It. 8vo. Lips. 1815. 

Apollonii Ithod. Argon, ad opt. libror. fidem accurate edit. 18* 
Lips. 1813. Benedict! T. F. Comment. Crit. in V11L Thucydidis 
libros, 8vo. Lips. 1813. 

^ Caparis Jul. Comment, de bello Gallicoet Civili. 8vo. Marburg. 

MJ f 

Ciceronis M.T. Orat. Philipp. 2dn. iibersetzt und mit einem 
nach Hand schriftcn berichtigen texte von M. G. G. Wernsdorf. 
8vo. Lips. 1813. 

Ciceronis Op. ad fid. opt. libr. accurate edita tom. I — III. 
Rhetorics contin. 12. Lips. 1814. 

Op. qu«' super sunt omnianc deperditor. fragm. chmvar. 

fogp'^lect. edidit, C. G.Schiitz. tom. UI~Vf. 8vo. Lips. 1815* 
Histor. Philosoph. antiq. ed. F. Gedike. 8vo. Berol. 

1815. 

TriuniOratt. pro Scauro, pro Tullio, proFlacco partes 

lneditae, cum scholiis ined. recensuit et not* illustravit, P Mains* 
8vo. Francf. 1815. 

Corpus historic, lat. cura F. K. RShkopf. ct J. D. Seebode. 
tom. V. Velleium Paterc. cont. 8vo. Hanov. 1815. 

• Tom. XV. p. 1. Sext. Rufum. cont. Ib. 

Tom. XV. p. 2. S. Ruii deregionib. urb. Rom. libellus edidit 
et Comment, instruxit. G. Munic h, lb. 

Eichhorn’s J. G. Einleitung in das Neue Testament. 3 bds. 2te 
bftlfite. 8vo. Lips. 1814. 

——Die Weltgcsrhichte 2r. Theil. 3r. und.4r. Band. 8vo, 
Gottingen. 1814. 

Eichhorit’s Literiirgeschichte 2te halfte. 8 vo. Gottingen, 1814. 
Epistoia D. Jacobi I. atque Petri 1. cum version© germanica et 
commentar. lat. edidit J. J. HottingCrusSvo. Lips. 1815. 

Euripidis IVagoediae et fragments, cum scholiis gr.ecodd. MSS. 
•t veraone Latina. Edidit Aug. Matthiae.' tom. III. 6vo. Lips. 
1815. 

Frank O. Fragmente eines Versuchs iiber die dytiairiische Spra- 
cherzeugung nach Vergleich ungen der Persischen, Indischen, und 
Teotschff! Sprachert und My then. 8vo. Niirnberg, 1815. 

Freytag, G. W. F. carmen Arabicum perpetuo commentario, et 
▼emone iambica germanica illustra turn. 8Vo. Gottingen, 1815. 

Friedrich, C. G. Symbols philologicocrh. et lectionis varieta- 
tem continentes ad interpretationem Psal. CX. 8vo. Lips. 1815. 

Gesenius, G. de Pentateuch. Samar, origine, indole, et auttoii* 
tate, commentatio. 4to. liaise. 1815* 
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Kritische Geschichte der Ilefyriiischen Spraclie uod Sell rift. 8vo. 
Lips. 1815. 

Geusau, A. von, Gescliichte tier Romischen und Griechischen 
Kaiser, von Julius Caesar bis Fiaus. II. mitihren Vildnissen, 5 bde, 
4to. WienM8l4. *■ 

Griesbach’s. 1). J . J . Vorlesnngrn uberdie Hermeneutik des N.T< 
mit Anwenriung auf die Leideusuiul Auferstehungsgeschichte Christie 
Herahsgeg. von 1. C. S. Steiner. Svo. Niirnberg. 1815. » 

Halbkart. C. G. Tetitaniina criseos iu difticilioribus qu\usd* 
auct. vet. et Grape, et Lat. locis. 8vo. Wratislav. 1813. ^ 

Haldcrsonii, Biorn. Lexicon Island. Lab Danicum, edidit Ras- 
% kius. tom. II. 4to. Havnite. 1815. 

( Honieri Ilias. Gr. et Lat. cura J. G. Hngeri tom, I. Svo. Chem- 
nitz. 1815. 

Homer’s VVerke, iibersetzt von J. H. Voss. 4 bde. Bvo.Tul 
18*4. • 

Horatii op. recensuit C. F. During, toim I. Svo. Tubing. 

Jacobs, Fr. Elemental bucli der grieehischen Sprache fiir An? 
ger. ir. 'Fill. ir. u. ‘Ir. cursus, Svo. Jena 1815. 

* ht(j.fi?.l%ou XaAxijIcsw; 7rs%) /3/oy IluSotyofslxov \oyo$. Iamblichi 
Clialc.de vit. Pjtlrugorica liber. Tevtum post Lud. kusterum ad fid. 
codd. MSS. recognovit, L Ir. Obicclui interpret, passim nmtavit, 
Kusteri alioruuHjue animadd. adjeeit suas M.T. Kiessling. Accedit 
Porph) riu.s dc vit. Pytliag. &c. 8vo. Lips. 1815. 

Lowth Rob. de Poesi Saer. Ilebr. Praslect, Not. J. D. Mi* 
chaelis suis animadd. auxitF.C. Roscnnudlcr. Accedit C, F. Rich- 
ter, de &>tate lib. Jobi defm. et Weissn de metro Hariano Com- 
ment. Svo. Lips. 1815. 

Matthia;, P. Handbucli der Giicchischcn und Romischen Lite- 
ratur Svo. Jena 1 . 1815. 

Prologus de Plierccydis fragmento. 4to. Altcnburg, 1815, 

Meinecke, A. Curie Grit, in comicor. fragm. ab Athenao servata. 
Svo. Berol. 1815. 

Ovidii, P. N. qua; stipcrsunt, ad opt. Jibr, fid. accurate edit. 
Tom. i. 18mo. Lips. 1815. 

Pappelbaum, G. T. Cod. MS. Cure. A post. Act. et Epist. 
continent. Berolin. asservatum, de&Tipsit, comulit, animad. crit. 
adjecit. 8vo. Berol. 1815. 

Platonis opera, ex recens. Stcphani, adject. Sclioliia et not. crit. 
edidit C. D. Beck. tom. II. 12mo. Lips. 1815. 

Plutarchi Vita*, edidit G. IJ. Schaefer, tom. VIII — IX. J2mo. 
Lips. 1815. 

. Edidit A. Coray. 8vo. Paris. 1815. 

- NO. XXIIL ( LJL VOL. XII. 
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Poet* Gr. Gnomic i ad opt. lib. fid. acc. edit. l8nio. Lips. 
1815. 

Kulmkcoii ad Velleium Paterc. Not. Integr. 8vo. llanover. 
1813. 

Sappho’s Oden, gricchiscli, uud dentsch mil crklaremlen airmefk. 
▼on 15. A. L. Mobius. 8vo. Hannover, 181.7. 

Siebelis, M. C. G. 'EMrjvixa seu antiques, graecor. historic res 
insigniores usque ad Olympiad, i. 8vo. Lips. 181.5. 

Spjjzner, l ; r. de Versu Gnecorum heroico, max ime Homericcf. 
Accent M. Fr. Tr. Fridemamu Disseitatio de media Syllaba Pen- 
tametri Graecortim elegiaci. 8vo. Lips. 18 1 5. 

Sf>ohn, F. A. G. de agro Tmjuno in carui. Horn, descripto, 
Commentutio. 8vo. Ups. i B 1.5. 

Stosner, C. C. explicatio vulgaris ct oithodoxa locor. Ebr^i. 3. • 
et Col. i. 17. ab injuiiis rcceutiorum interpietuin vindicat. 4to. 
liiy^ 181.5. ^ ^ 

A ntiognidis Eleg. Ex fide MSS/recensiiit, et auxit, c. not, Ft. 
SjV^drgii et K. Fr. Phil. Brunckii, lininau. llekker. 8vo. Lips, 
fffl 5. 

Thiersch, F. Giiechische Grammatik fiir Schulen. 8vo. 

Leipd. 18 15 . 

TiveSteni, A. Comment, crit. de Hesiodi Carin. quod iuscribilur 
Opfera et Dies Svo. Kiliae. 1815. 

Walchii, D. G. L. Lmcndationes Liviaiue. 8vo. Berol. 1815. 
Xenophontis Opusc. polit. equestr. et venat. acc edit Arriairi 
libfellus de Venatione, cura J. G. Schncideri Bvo. Lips. 1815. 

* Qua? extant, rccens. et intcrpictatus est J. G. Schneider. 

Tom. vi. Lips. 1815. 

De Cyri disciplina, libr. viii. edidit J. G. Silmcider. 8vo. 

Lips. 1815. 


CLASSICAL. 

Prospectus de la Traduction complete des fEuvres de Xeno- 
phon par J. B. Gail, Lee ten r royal. [L’ouvragc se vend, a Paris , 
chcz Auguste Delutain , Jmprimeur-Ltlj retire, rue des Mathurinsb 
Saint- Jacques ; et chez Charles Gail neveu, au College royal , 
place CamhraiJ\ 

.Les CEuvres completes de Xenophon (onze volumes in-4.°), 
comprenant, Texte grec/ Versions latine et franqoise, Obser- 
vations historiques et critiques, Collation ct specimen de ma- 

ium. !■■■■■■■ I ; I ■ —■ ■ ■■ ■ i 


a Avec les beaux caract&res de Garamont, qui, trop rareraent employs 
depuis Louis XIV. ont ete re mis cn aciivite pour cette edition. 
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nuscrits, Cartes gtiographiques, Tableaux chrojiologiques, Plans 
de bntailles et de sieges, et une belle collection aestampes, 
dapr&s les dessins de MM. le Barbier, Boicbot et Moreau, 
seront distribu6es cn sept Iivraisons, dont la premise a paru 
le 20 D6cembre 1814! et les autres successivement de moi» 
en mois. Elies n eprouveront aticun retard ; car tout eat 
imprime et giav6. Si le tirage des estampes et cartes, qui exig© 
beuucoup de soins/ etoit terming, on pourroit, au moment * 

se procurer tout l’ouvrage. II pourra 6 tie demands, en son^tier 
(PAtlas excepte), par ceux qui consentiront si reunir les estampes 
dans l’Atlas, voeu exprinie par plusieurs souscripteurs. 

Quoique cet omragr, decor6 d’estumpes, s’annonce avec une 
sorte de magnificence qui sejnble devoir en augmenter le prix, on 
s’apercevra facilement quo les propri6taires 1 out satisfait, par sa 
modicite reelle, au voru de Pnutcur, qui a voulu rendre acc^dble 
a toutes les fortunes le Fciiclon de la Groce. 

Piix des sept Iivraisons, 1 f>0 ffancs, beau papier ordiiiaif^H| 
SCO francs, papier velin satin6. II en oxislo 45 exemplaires,^^ 
tampes ava^t la lettre et cau-forte. Ceux qui n'auront pas souscrit 
au ler. juiii paieront <200 francs au lieu de 1 (iO francs, et 400 
francs au lieu de 520 francs. 

LWvertissement annoncc les Observations rnifitaires et gtogra- 
phi f/ ues de M. (ini/; dapres Xenophon et autres auteurs. Quoi- 
que tr^s-utiles a la lec ture de Xenophon, dont idles expliquent 
souvent le texte, elles feront neunmoins un ouvrage A part, lequel 
aura plusieurs volumes. Ee ler. volume, in-8.°, sera donne gratis 
aux souscripteurs de Xenophon, lors de la septi£mc livraisou. Cha- 
cun des volumes suivans leur cofitera 5 francs : 10 francs cliaque 
volume pour les non-souscripteurs deXtnophon. 

Nota. Thncydide, et X6nophon son continuatcur, allant en- 
semble, on rappel le que le prix de Thucydide, grer-latin-fraixjois, 
in-4.°, papier velin, est de 145 fr. ; papier ordinaire, 80 francs. 
Le menie, in-8.°, 45 francs. 

La collection complete (in 4.°, papier vfdin, estampes avant la 
lettre,) con tenant Xenophon, Thucydide, Thl'ociitc, Mus6e, Ana- 
creon, Mythologie de Lucien, 506 francs. — La infemc collection, 
papier ordinaire, fig. apr&s la lettre, 280 francs. 

On a tiit deux exempt air es de Xenophon, peau velin satiric , 
dont un exemp/aire est complet et a vetidre. 

"-y.- ■,■■■■■ * 

1 L’ouvrage (irnprime en grande partie aux frais du Gouvernement) 
appartieni en toutc propriety, dap its un arte passe par-deyant notaire, a un 
partirulier qui a fait imprimer a ses frais une partie de Pouvraec, et grayer 
a scs frais PAtlas tout entier et la collection des estampes. J’ai d(i faire 
retie remarque, etant force de deroger, pour Xenophon, a l’usage oil j’&ois 
de faire, a des gens de lettres, ho in in age de cinquante a soixantc exem- 
plaires de chacun de mes ouvrages. 
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M- Tallii Ciceronis trium Orationhm in Clodium et Curionerei 
ilc aere alieno Milonis, de Rege Alexandrine, Fragment* inedita ; 
Item ad tres praedictas Orationes, et ad alias Tullianas quatuor 
editas cQininentarius antiquius ineditus, qui videtur Asconij 
Pediani ; Scholia insuper antiqua et inedita, qua* videntur excerpta 
ip Commentario deperdito ejiisdem Asconii Pediani ad alias 
rursus quatuor Cireronis editas Orationes — Omnium ex anliquissi- 
jpis MSS. cum Critiris notis edehat /Inge/ us Mains Bibliothecas 
^mttrosiame a linguis orientalibus Mcdiolani. 

Jb the mouth of November, IS 14, the literary world was in- 
formed of a discovery of a manuscript in the Ambrosian library 
at Milan, containing some fragments of three Orations of Cicero, 
which were supposed to have been lost; the publication of these 
was almost immediately followed bv that of several fragments of 
three other Orations of Cicero, which had also been discovered in 
tlrcvtie iibiury; together with an ample commentary, supposed 
Wfow by Asconms Pedianus on the above, and on eight others of 
j£rtfbro’s Orations, which had been all eady published. 

The first of the inedilfd Orations of Cirri o is “ In P. Clodium 
et Curioncni,” that is relative to a violation of public decorum 
committed by P. Clodius during the ceremonies of sacrifice to the 
Goddess lion a. 

The second is entitled, “ De arc alieno Milonis,” that is, re- 
specting the debts of Milo, and was pi enounced on the occasion 
of that person becoming candidate for the Consulate. — The dis- 
covery of the fragments of this Oration is of gieat importance, as 
it does not appear that the learned had preserved any lecord of its 
ever having existed. 

The third inedited Oration is entitled u De liege Alexandrino,” 
and was delivered in a discussion which took place in the lloman 
Senate respecting the i c-establishment of Ptoloinums Auletes on 
the throne of Egypt. 

The Fragments of Cicero air illustrated by an inedited and 
ample commentary, which has aUo been discovered, and is now 
published for the fiist time. It relates to the Orations already 
published of Cicero, pro Aichia, pro S 3 11a, pro Plancio, in Vati- 
nium : and also (but with much more brevity) to the Oratious 
Quarta Catilinaria, pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pio rege Deiotaro. 

This commentary is highly valuable on several accounts — 1 st, 
&9 it is extremely probable, nay, almost certain, that it is the pro- 
duction of Asconius Pedianus — 2 ndly, because it is of the purest 
Latinity, is replete with historical allusions and illustrations, and 
contains some Latin words, of which we had no knowledge — 
3dly, It refers to two productions of Cicero, of which we were 
altogether ignorant, via. Edictum L. Racillii Tr. PI. in invectio- 
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pem P. Clodli, and “ Epistola ad instar volu minis de xonsulnUi 
suo ad Pompeium.” It also contains an inedited passage of the 
Comic author Afranius, and an interesting Fragment of an Oration 
of the tribune of the people Caius Gracchus. 

The discoverer and editor of these Fragments has 'prefixed 
them a dissertation, wherein he relates the manner in which the 
discovery was made, and points out its classical importance. 
then enumerates all the arguments on which he founds his opinion, 
that the commentary is that part of Ascoqius Pedianus, otwhi&h 
the injuries and accidents of time had deprived us. He ex^pines 
with critical acuteness, and endeavours to ascertain the precise 
period at which Asconius wrote, a subject on which ancient and 
modern writers have been divided in opinion. The result of his 
researches is, that Asconius, the commentator of Cicero, waf 
acquainted with Virgil and Livy, that he continued his literary 
pursuits at a very advanced age under the Emperor 
Finally, he discusses the age of the manuscripts from wj^rVhc 
has taken these Fragments, and proves their great antiquity.^KL 

The editor has illustrated the Fragments of Tully, andifir 
commentary with Notes, explanatory of the ancient Text; and 
has added accmatc engravings of dje characters in which the manu- 
script was written, from whence the work is taken. 

A copy of the above having been obtained from Milan, it will 
soon be republished in tins country. 


ORIKNTAL. 

Extract of a Memoir , By Dr. Carry, Dr. Marsiiman, and Mr. 

Ward. 

The languages, in which we are now translating and printing the 
Scriptures in the Middle of India, are, the Sungskrit, the Bengalee, 
the Orissa, the Mahratta, anti the Hinder, with its dialects, the 
Brij-bhasa, and those current in Oodya-pore and Joy-pore. 

]. The Songster it . — The Sungskrit, as the parent of the other 
Indian Dialects, demands the first place. It has been already said, 
that in this language the New Testament and the Pentateuch have 
been long printed. The Historical Books are nearly printed off, the 
Second Book of the (Tironieles being now in the press. 

C. Bengalee . — In the Bengalee Language, the fourth edition of the 
New Testament, containing live thousand copies, is more than hall 
through the pres^. This is the largest edition we have yet printed, 
and we have reason to think, the most accurate, as the corrections 
made in it, which are by no means few, are the fruit of twenty 
years’ acquaintance with ihe language. 

3. The Orissa. — In this dialect, four volumes of the Scriptures hav« 
been long published ; and this year will probably complete the print- 
ing of the whole Scriptures. The Pentateuch is printed to the middle 
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of Leviticus. The publication of the other parts of the Old Testament 
has been already particularized. 

4. The Mahrattm . — In this language, among the most extensive of 
the dialects of India, the New Testament and the Pentateuch are in cir- 
culation. Of the Historical Books in the press, five books arc printed 
off, the First Book of Kings being begun. The translation of the 
whole Scriptures in this language, the Psalms excepted, has been long 
finished. 

$ 6 . The IJindre . — This language, which, with its varieties, embraces 
fo grep 1} part of India, has long had both ihe New Testament and 
the Pvmtateucli in circulation ; and the iucreaMng desire manifested 
fqr the Scriptures, has exhausted the first edition of the former, and 
called for more than half the latter, which consisted of a thousand 
Copies each. A second edition of the New Testament may be said to 
be finished, as only a few chapters of the Revelations remain to be 
printed off. This edition consists of four thousand copies. 

GXfijPy Brrj-bhasa. — fn this dialect, esteemed by Gilchrist the 
piy jKjfialect of the Hindee, and which is spoken in the upper parts 
q/Sjpndoosfan, from Agra to Sirdhana, the Gospels are printed as 
fctf as St. Luke, which is in the press. Mr. Chamberlain, now at 
Sirdhaua, is vigorously advancing with the rest of the Scriptures, for 
which his acquaintance with llindce in general, as well as that dialect 
in particular, eminently qualities him. The following versions may be 
considered as varieties of the Hindee, 

7. The Jot/pore . — This variety of the Hindee is spoken in the little 
territory of this name, which lies west of Agra toward Guzurat, and 
is governed by its own Prince. The points in which this dialect differs 
from the Hindee are not very numerous, the great body of the lan- 
guage being the same. The alteration, however, of a few termina- 
tions, and a few leading words of frequent recurrence, to acquiie 
which would cost a man, accustomed to philological studies, scarcely 
a mouth, causes such a difference 1o the unlearned and the poor, fdr 
whom the word of God is intended, as to render the version which 
ha* it perspicuous, while one without it will be scarcely intelligible, 
and be. therefore laid aside. As this version is printed in the Nagtiree 
Ghuractcr, it is already in the prtss, and a few ciiapteis of St. Matthew 
printed off. 

8. Oodyaporc. 1 — South-west of *^ra, and toward Bombay, lietf the 
district qf (hdyapore , governed limits own prince, which differs hi 
certain instances both from the Hindee, and from the other dialects 
spoken around. The character, however, is the same. The Gospel 
of St. Matthew in this version is also in the press. r i here are several 
other dialects of the Hindee, for w hich preparations of the same kind' 
are making, as that of Bekaneer, west of Joypore, a’fid of Marwar, still 
farther west, which will almost complete the Scriptures in the various 
diehcts of Hindee. Having thus mentioned the dialects in the 
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middle part ot India in which we are engaged, we turn to those in the 
south. 

9. The Telinga . — The languages on the southern side of India in 
which we are engaged are. two, the Telinga and the Kurnata. In the 
Telinga, a very large fount of types is now prepared, and the printing 
of the New Testament advanced as far as St. Luke's Gospel. The 
whole of the New Testament is translated ; and a considerable pro- 
gress made in the Pentateuch. 

10. The Kwiuita .— In this language, which begins to th^souflk 
where the Mahruttu ends, and is current through the whole the 
Mysore Country, the alteration requisite in the types has cailsed ftwie 
delay; but we have at length been enabled to complete a suitable 
fount of types, alid to put the Gospel by St. Matthew to press, 'Pile 
translation of the New Testament is iinished, and the Pentateuch" 
begun. 

1 1. The Kankona , — The Kaukona is the first to the west of India 
in which we are engaged. This language begins where the 

ends to the west, and is spoken from Bombay to Goa. In thisiK^l 
the New Testament is marly translated, and the Gospel 
Matthew is in the prev>. The type is the J)eva-Naguire. 

12. The Watch . — Still more to the north-west, on this side the 
Indus, the Wutch dialect is spoken, which also has a character of its 
own. Learned nalms of this province too have been found in 
Calcutta; a translation lias commenced, and a fount of types has 
been cut. In this dialect, the Gospel of St. Matthew is in the press* 
The language of the pioviuce of Sindh, the capital of which stands id 
the Delta, fotmod by the river Indus, ddl'crs somewhat from this; but 
the character is nearly the same, lii this too a version of tbc NevV 
Testament is begun. 

13. The Btillochcc.— On the west bank of the Indus is the Bul- 
locbee country, of which ari account was given in our last report. In 
this language, the progress in printing lias been slow; but the Gospel 
by St. Matthew is printed o(F, and St. Mark is in the press, 

J4. The Pushtoo. — '1 he Pushtoo Language follows, or that of the 
Afghans, possibly descended from the Ten I rilies. In this language the 
New Testament is translated, and the three first books of the Pen- 
tateuch. The Gospel of St. Mall hew is printed off, and St. Mark 
begun. We proceed to the north-west. 

L5. The Punjubee. — North vvardj* within the Indus, we come to the 
Punjabee language, or that of the Shiklis. In this language it is with 
pleasure we add, that the New Testament is printed off within a 
chapter or two; which version makes the sixth, in which we have 
been enabled to complete the New Testament. The Pentateuch is 
nearly translated. 

16. The Ka&hmetr . — To the north of the Shikks , lies the province 
of Kashmeer, in the language of which the translation of the New 
Testament is now iinished ; but the progress made in printing has 
been small : the Gospel by St. Matthew is, however, nearly printed 
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att. ft lias been already said, that this language has a beautiful clia^ 
rat' ter of its own. 

i7. The Nepaul. — Proceeding eastward from the Punjab , we come 
to. the kingdom of Nepaul, on the north east of Hindoostau. In the 
language of this kingdom a translation lias been begun nearly two 
years. The four Gospels are nearly finished, and that of St. Matthew 
in the press. It has a very close affinity with the Hiudec ; and the 
Character is the Deva-Naguree. 

ltk/The Assam. — To the north-east of Nepaul we have the kingdom 
Of fffk am, in the language of which a translation has been going for- 
ward for some years. The whole of the New Testament is translated, 
amj4 he Pentateuch nearly finished. The Gospels of St. Matthew and 
Mark are printed off, and that of St. Luke is in the press. 

19. The Kassai'— Still more eastward, and within* a hundred leagues 
of China, is the Kassui Nation, a race of whose honesty and fair deal- 
fcg jp^ylish gentlemen who hate resided near them give a pleasant 
Zcr^ n J:. These mountaineers, who have a constant intercourse with 
tr”* c **v,ople of Kyllict, have no character of their own; nor, strictly 
4p&ttcing, a written language. The few among them who can write, 
use the Bengalee character. The language has a much greater affinity 
with the Cliiiie.se, however, than with the Bengalee, which may be in- 
ferred even from their personal pronouns. 1 In the language of these 
mountaineers a translation has been begun, which Is advanced to the 
Gospel of St. John; and Si. Matthew is in the press, in the Bengalee 
character. 

20. The Burman.- -To the south-east of the Kassai mountains we 
come to the Bui man empire ; from which country, since we have sent 
a press thither, we have not particularly heard respecting the progress 
Of the translation. JTlie press has, we believe, been ordered up to 
Ava* the seat of government, together with Mr. F. Carey. 

21. The Chinese. — This language terminates our work of translation 
eastward, respecting which the various leadings of Divine Providence 
in furnishing ami continuing to ns the means, till the translation of the 
Sew Testament is finished, together with that of the Old as far as the 
twiddle of the Book of Psalms, and founts of types prepared to print 
them both, seems proportioned to the importance of the object. We 
haire put the Pentateuch to press in a new fount of Chinese types, in 
which we shall be able to carry it forward, while we are completing 
that of the New Testament in the former type?, as three or four of the 
Opistles are already th rough the press. In printiug Chinese with 
fekweable types, an edition proceeds slowly at the beginning, as, the 
number required for the first few forms is very great, particularly in / 
such a work as the Old Testament. The first twenty chapters of Ge- 
nesis contain most of the names which occur iu the Pentateuch : hence 


' I, Thou, He. 

Ammey l'ootnee t Titmee , 

Ngo, Nee, Tha . 

Nga, Fee , T«i. 


BeNOALEE, 

Chinese, 

Kassal, 
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flies e chapters have occupied the better part of the year in preparing 
the requisite types. This delay io the beginning is, however, amply 
compensated by the ease and speed with which the latter part of jth* 
version, and indeed successive and improved editions, can be completed 
with the same types. In proceeding with these types, we have ascer- 
tained, that the use of a press, and the cheapness of labor in Bengal, 
which has enabled us to furnish the Hindec New Testament of more 
than six hundred .pages octavo for a rupee, will enable us to prigt 
editions of the Chinese Scripture, containing any number of copies, at 
less than half the expense of printing in China. This will not be natter 
of wonder to those who consider that provisions, winch regulate the 
price of manual labor, can be obtained in Bengal for little more tap 
a third of the price they bear in China. 

On reviewing these languages, we shall perceive that of those which 
have been more recently entered upon, the Oodyapore, the Joy port, 
and indeed the Ntpaul , are varieties of the Hindee ; that the Kf^onm 
is a variety of the Mahratta ; and that the Kassai has a strong rofevN ity 
with the Chinese. Nearly all the languages in which we are en^S^L 
may therefore be traced to two great sources, the Sanskrit ancPWfr 
Chinese, to which they approximate in various degrees. To the cul- 
tivation of these two, our attention is directed. 

Histoire Abr6gee de la Litteruture Romaine, par F. SchocII, 
^onseiller de cour de S. M. le Roi de Prusse, Sic. 4 vol. 8vo. 
Paris, 1815. 

Essai sur les My stores d'EIeusis. 2d. ed. St. Petersbourg, 1815. 
(par M. Ouvaroff.) 

IN THE PRESS. 

Mr. Dyer, the author of the f History of the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge,’ has in the Press, a work entitled u The 
Privileges of the University of Cambridge/’ containing a chrono- 
logical table of all its charters, with then titles, from the earliest 
to more modern times, arranged in exact order, according to the 
Christian era, and the kings of England ; together with a series of 
the principal charters themselves, and the statutes of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It will be also accompanied with other public instruments 
and documents ; being intended to serve as Fasti to the History of 
Cambridge. To the end will be subjoined various additions and 
emendations to Mr. Dyers own History of the University and 
Colleges. The greater part of the work will be in Latin : to the 
Latin part will be prefixed a Latin Dissertation, addressed * Vili# 
Academicis to the English, will be subjoined an English Disser* 
tation on the contents of the whole volume. The work, we un- 
derstand, is nearly all printed, but not to be published till the 
winter. It will be published by Subscription. 

M. Thiebant de Bebneaud intends to publish an edition of 
all the works of Theophrastus, including all the fragments of his 
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Wtthor, dispersed in the whole circuit of classic literature. It 
will be preceded by an introduction, containing the Life of Theo- 
phrastus, and a critical estimate of his works, besides an account 
of all the extant MSS. of his works, and an enumeration of all 
the editions and translations of Theophrastus, since the fifteenth 
century. 


We understand that a son of a very celebrated engraver is at- 
ng to unfold, under the directions of the Rev. John 
H *vtbr, F. A. S. one of the six Herculaneum MSS. presented 
by his Sicilian Majesty to the Prince Regent. We believe this 
t(^ ; have been previously attempted by Dr. Young. 

A Selection of Jisop’s Fables , with English Notes and Ques- 
tions, for Schools. 

*'Jdii Metamorphoses Selects, et in usum Scholarum expurga- 
Notw Anglicis. By the Rev. C. Bradley. 

New Edition of Mr. Jones’s Latin Grammar . 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

A Neat Edition of the Greek Testament . The text is taken 
from the edition now publishing by the Rev. E. Valpy. It is print- 
ed in duodecimo, for the use of Schools. 

M. Tullii C iceronis de Officiis, Libri Tres; juxta editionem J. 
M. et J. Frid. Heusingerorum. Accedunt, in gratiam juventutis, 
notae quaedam Anglice scriptae. Pr. 6s. boards. 

Diatessaron, seu Integra Historia Domini nostriJ.C. Latine 
ex quatuor Evangeliis inter sc collatis ; ipsisque Evangelistai uin 
verbis a pte et ordinate dispositis confecta. E Versione praecipue 
Castellionis castigata et emendata. Cui pradiguntur Tabula Pa- 
Uestinae G cograph ica, necnon Ordo Rerum. Opera et studio T. 
Thirlwall, A. M. Edit. sec. Pr. 4s. (id. 

An Introduction to the Greek Language ; containing the most 
useful rules of Syntax, and a new set of Exercises, on an improved 
plan. By the Rev. Mr. Picquot. Pr. 3s. 

Elements of Latin Prosody , with Exercises and Questions, de- 
signed as an Introduction to the scanning and making Latin Verses. 
0y the Rev. C. Bradley. 4s. bound. A Key may be had by pri- 
vate application. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Dissertation on the Origin of the Abyssinian* has not 
yet been received. by us. We hope the author will make further 
inquiries on the subject. *J\ 

Remarks on 1 Tim . iii. lG. will shoitly appear. 

Loci quidam Luciani emcndati, &c. will be continu^ iri 
next. 

# A Notice of Rich's Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon in our 
next. 

Professor Browu’s Latin Prize Essays will appear 
future Nos. 

M/s valuable articles will shortly appear. 

Abbe Morso’s Chart of Arubit Grammar will certainly appear 
in No. XXIV. We are sorry to disappoint Tyro, but if lie 
would call on the Printer, a satisfactory reason for the delay 
would be offered to him. 

A French writer of the 17th century seriously advises authors 
not to send well -written copies to the punter; for he says that 
m that case the work will be given to a young apprentice, and be 
full of errors ; but if the copy be badly written, it will be put in 
the hands of a correct compositor. We presume that T. P. has 
had this advice iu view. 

A Friend to Consistency informs us that f' a critic who sar- 
castically reproved us for once printing Mytilene for Mitylene,has 
since adopted the former spelling.” We had observed the re- 
proof, but not the recantation ; we hope that the latter was as can- 
did, as the former was severe. 

The critical notice of Smith’s Greek T/anslation of Jewel f# 
Apologia Ecclesue Anglican <e } lately republished by Mr . Campbetfc 
oj PontefraU 9 was too late for our present number. It shall b$ 
inserted in our next. 

We are much obliged for the loan of Burton’s tract Pm. 
Ling. Hist . of which we shall make use in a future No. 
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We are sorry that an accident has deprived our readers of No. 
111. On Greek and Latin Accents in this Number. It shall cer- 
tainly appear in the next. 

The same observation applies to the Notes on Plate . 


1. Ave, 

2. Do — mus. 

3. S — omnia. 

4. Maro. Roma. 

5. N — omen. 

ti. Mus — ca — turn. 

7. Silex — ilex — lex — c\ — x — site. 


END OF NO. XXIII. 


[ADVERTISEMENT.] 

CHEAPEST HEBREW BIBLE, 

GERMAN EDITION. 


T. BOOSEY, 4, BROAD-STREET, EXCHANGE, 

Respectfully informs Biblical Students, School- masters, Oriental 
Scholars, and the Literary World in general, that he has just im- 
ported a number of HEBREW BIBLES, edited by Rein ec- 
CIUS, Doer derlein, and Meisnbr, with very extensive Read- 
ings, Collations, and Masoretic Notes, 8cc. by Kennicott and 
Db Rossi, forming Two Volumes, 8vo. with Points, Accents, 
toe. on tfery good Paper, and at the moderate Price of 16$ ; a price 
so feasible, it is to be hoped, will meet the attention of Oriental 
Scholars, 8cc. who have been prevented from purchasing by the ex- 
orbitant prices they are charged iu England. 



CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


• N°. XXIV. 

DECEMBER, 1815. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Your correspondent M. in VoL x. p. 268. has noticed, what he 
thinks, an error, in my article, VoL viii. p. 377. viz. « In die 
ninth century — Jerome began to mend the first Latin translation 
by the Hebrew,” and he asks, u are we to believe him right when 
he tells us that Jerome did not live until the ninth century 
Were I disposed to cavil, I might ask what ninth century aoes 
this gentleman mean ? it was certainly in a ninth century that Jerome 
began to correct the first Latin translation. If your correspondent 
will read, after the words, * in the ninth century, 9 — the words, 
« after the captivity ,* which were accidentally omitted in the second 
MS. for the press, he will find I was right $ viz. In the ninth 
century after the captivity Jerome began , &c. Jerome was bom 
A. D. 329, and the Hebrews returned from the captivity 536 years 
before Christ, which was in the ninth century ctfter the captivity . 

Your learned correspondent R. M. C. also makes a remark VoL 
x. p. 335. concerning the word Elohim in my History of all 
Religions , second edition ; he is also pleased to give this work a 
very high character ; he says — “ a work which undoubtedly does 
the author the highest credit, equally as the Gentleman, the Bib* 
heal Scholar, the Orthodox Theologist, and the Genuine Chris* 
tian,” I have not the pleasure of being personally known to this 
writer. With regard to my orthodoxy, I was brought up in the 
established church. I believe her doctrines to be perfectly consis- 
tent with the sacred scriptures \ and if I have any claim to the 
character of “ genuine Christian,” I believe with the church that 
it is not on the ground of my own merit. 

NO. XXIV. CL JL VOL. XII. R 
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If this gentleman be not already satisfied with what has been 
said in proof that is a noun singular , comprehending die 

Divine Trinity in Unity y perfectly conformable to that admirable 
definition of the belief of the apostolic churches, which we call 
the Athanasjan Creed : I hope he will be, when he reads the 
note on Gen. i. 1. which will appear in my new translation of the 
book of Genesis, as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers 
(who are already of the most respectable and learned class) enable 
me to go to press. 

He expresses surprise, u that DvV?N should be still conceived 
of the singular number , by Mr. Bellamy, contrary to the now 
generally received opinion of every biblical student.” To assume 
the point in dispute is an easy way ol settling it, and therefore he 
adds, “ as this can therefore be no longer considered as a contro - 
veiled point, to attempt to go over the ground again, with the 
abundant proofs that may be deduced from the sacred volume, and 
which is already done by the many able writers of the present day, 
partictdarly by the author of the Commentaries and critical Notes 
on the Holy Scriptures , could manifestly add no farther weight to 
the none decided argument respecting the plurality of the word 
Blohim.” The proofs adduced by “ the author,” to whom he 
alludes, Dr. A. Clarke, have been laid before your readers, and 
have been objected to in your pages ; nor have the objections been 
yet answered. They may also be further seen at large in the 
Ophion, a work I lately published. 

R. M. C. having begged the question, would have done well, 
if he had abstained from all farther remark * but he enters the 
field of controversy with an argument highly injurious to the cause 
which he attempts to advocate. u No classical reader,” he ob- 
serves, « needs to be reminded, that nothing is more frequently 
to be met with, than grammatical anomalies respecting the agree- 
ment and the government of words. The Arabic, the Hebrew, 
with all their dependent tongues, abound with them. Hence we 
find singular nouns connected with plural verbs, and plural nouns 
with singular verbs.” If so, what becomes of the argument drawn 
by Hutchinson, Parkhurst, Hailes, and Dr. A. Clarke, from a 
few passages, which they have supposed so connected, when, in 
every other instance throughout the scriptures, that word is found 
joined with nouns, adjectives, and verbs, singular ? As to his quo- 
tations from common Hebrew Grammars, they may prove satis- 
factory to some, but they arc not consistent with the genius, phrase- 
ology and grammar of the sacred language. By the word anomaly , 
as applied by your learned correspondent, I cannot allow that it 
will authorise him to consider , that a noun plural may be connected 
with a verb singular, or vice versa ; in such case, the worn 
M grammatical” would be very improper* for throughout the 
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scripture, and in all languages, such kind of “ anomaly/' as this 
writer means, cannot be understood. By anomaly , I understand 
a deviation from rule ; but there is no rule to be found in Scrip- 
ture, that will authorise us to deviate from good sense; which 
would necessarily be the case, if such kind of anomaly were ad- 
mitted. 

J. BELLAMY 

North Place , Gray\ Inn Lane . 


NOTICE OF 

Utri usque Lkomd.i; ('aumina. Cum A Irgumcntis , 
varidaic Ivctionis , scho/iis, el comment a rio, edidit vt in- 
dice ormtxil Albert. Ciiimst. Mkixkkk, ujnul Sum- 
tenses Rector. Lips, in libr. WVniniaimin. sini.il 8vo. 

This is a very useful edition of two very middling writers,* 
Leonidas Tarentinus, and Leonidas Alcxandrinus. Mcincke, a 
scholar of some reputation in Germany, undertook the edition for 
a double reason : to collect into one volume the principal researches 
which different critics had made on his authors ; and to assist such 
young men as might be inclined to form an acquaintance with 
them. The text is that of Brunck, with a few differences, some 
readings, which he afterwards proposed, having in this edition been 
received into the text. Some of the notes exhibit various readings, 
collected from different editions : others arc explanatory, in which 
parallel passages from other writers are adduced, and the senses 
of unusual words investigated. For this reason it may be of some 
use to the editors of the new edition of Stephens* Thesaurus.— 
Upon the whole, to such as turn their tlioughts* towards the illus- 
tration of the writers of the Anthology, the hook will bo of con- 
siderable use : as it is frequently necessary, in order to under- 
stand the best writers of Epigrams, to read with attention the 
worst. We do not indeed rank either of our authors in the latter 
class : to those who wish to read pretty conceits on love and wine* 
or to learn all the various Jormnhe by which superannuated heroes, 
or decayed rakes, in days of yore dedicated themselves to the innu- 
merable inhabitants of the celestial Billingsgate, Olympus, this 
volume may be a very agreeable companion. In reading it, they 
will be much better employed than in perusing similar jenx d* esprit 
df the present Jby. 
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'^/General Introduction to the Study of the He- 
brew Scriptures, with a Critical History of the 
Greek and Latin Versions, of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, and of the Chaldee Paraphrases. By the Rev. 
G. Ha mi Eton, Rector of Killermogh." Dublin, 8vot 
pp. 1<>7. 1813. 


Why will not these Historic Critics Scriptores first read the 
latest and best writers on the subject of which they treat ? and if, 
fhe proper books are either inaccessible to them, or unintelligible, 
because written in languages which they do not understand, why 
will they write at all ? These questions have been suggested to us bv 
the perusal of Mr. Hamilton's work. We have not, indeed, much 
reason to complain of faults of commission : for what he has done, 
he has done well : but we must be permitted to say, that he has 
omitted a great deal, of which he ought to have been particular 
in treating. The author has, it is true, acted up to what he pro- 
mised in his Title Page ; but there he did not take in a suf- 
ficiently wide range. Of the Peshito, or Syriac Version, he has 
not said a word : yet this version is decidedly one of the most 
valuable, and he has promised (Preface, p. vi.) to «« give in a 
form, calculated for general circulation, satisfactory information 
on some subjects connected with the study of the Hebrew Bible, 
and of the best krurom of its ancient vetsions” This defect 
is more inexcusable because much information respecting it is 
contained in books written in Latin, namely in Walton’s Prole- 
gomena in Biblia Polyglotta, in Asseman’s Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
and in Dathe’s Preface to his edition of the Syriac Psalter (8vo. 
Halse Sax. 1768). In the same manner he has omitted the Arabic 
Version, though it has been treated of in Latin works innumera- 
ble : neither has he even so much as hinted the existence of an 
.A£thiopic or Egyptian version, though Ludolf has treated of the 
first in his Historia JEthiopica, Francf. 1699. and Woide has 
excellently described the latter in his Dissertatio de Bibliorum ver- 
sione iEgyptiaca, Oxon. 1799. 

Another great defect is, his apparent ignorance of the Ger- 
man language, which to a Biblical Critic is almost essential, on 
account of the numerous discoveries which have lately been made 
itt Germany, and which are recorded in the Orientalische und 
Exegetische Bibliothek of Michaelis, in Eichhom’s Repertorium 
fur Biblischen und Morgenlandischen Literatur, and his Allge- 
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meine Bibtiothek der Biblischen Literatur, and other periodical 
works of the same description j not to mention the innumerable 
valuable commentaries and other works of the German critics? 
from not having Tead these, Mr. H. is nearly a century behind 
band, in his information. 

From Eichhorn'a Einleitung in die Schriften des Alten Testa* 
ments, most important information might have been given ; but 
Mr. H. does not appear to know that such a book even exists. 
His work, therefore, is decidedly inferior, even to a small octavo 
volume published many years ago by Dr. Bauer, as a guide to 
his Academical Lectures. 1 Mr. Hamilton, however, if he will 
attend to German Literature, may raise a very useful superstruc- 
ture upon the foundation he has laid in his present work : we 
have already said, that what he ha9 done, he appears to have done 
well, and we have complained, not of his prolixity, but of his 
conciseness. But imperfect and unsatisfactory as his book is, we 
hail it with considerable pleasure, as affording some beginning of 
critical literature in a country, which has been hitherto, of a U 
Others, Spain and Portugal excepted, the most unproliffc. 


ORATIO 

Habita Cantabrigian in Sacello CoUegioque S. S . et Indi- 
vidual Trinilatis Solemn fes toque die Fundatoris memo- 
rice sacro, octavo haltndas Junii MDCCLV. Ex Tes- 
tament o optimi nuper viri Joh. Wilson i, S. T. P. 
Perorante G u l. M a s k e l y n e, A. M. Ejusdem Col - 
legii Socio . 

L^titiaque concursusque vester, Academici, atque hujusce diei 
solennitas, ipsius insuper loci religio, cujus celebrandi gratia hue 
convenimus, maxima inter mortales beneficia recensenti mihi sum- 
mum in hac re studium vestrum et benevolentiam cum silentio 
poUicentur. Quanquam autem perspectum habeam pro virtute ac 
nominis eorum gloria, qui a principio has Musarum aedes condi- 
derunt, vel deinceps aliquo ornamento adauxerunt, dignam satis 
orationem vix inveniri quidem posse, qualibus tamen cutique viri- 
bus aggrediendum est : ne parum honestum sit nobis eos, quorum 


1 Entwurf einer Einleitung in die Schriften des Alten Testaments. 
Sketch of an Introduction to ike Scriptures of the Old Testament y ) 8vo. NurJ> 
berg und Altdorf. 1704. 
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bpera docti atque edocti sumus probe, quia perfecta erant ipsi pie* 
fate, ideo ne minores quidcm consecutos esse laudes. 

Quis autcm melius optimorum virorum laudes concinet, quam 
qui facta enarraverit? cujus item hominis majus unquam in nos 
beneficium extitit, aut prius antiquiusve, quam Hervici Stanton, 
SufFolciensis? qui jam inde ab Edvardi secundi regis temporibus 
privatis opibus vere magnificum ausus opus sanctam Michaelis, id 
nomcn mt, domum ex adverso in latere austTali Musis feliciter 
posuit. Sic deinde ex mento ipsius positam, nequid tanto numeri 
deesset, iis annuis reditibus firmavit ac locupletavit, quibus yel ad- 
hue gloriari nobis jure maxi mo licet. Is turn ibi vir bonus pul- 
cherrimo facto suo gnudebat intuens, nescius sane quanta mox in- 
crement;! serum esset allntura dies; cui turn urbi, ut ita dicam, 
lapidem angularem ipse manu $ua fundasset, ac primas tantum 
lineas designasset. 

Nec longo deinde annorum intervallo consimili flagrans literarum 
bonarum atque artium amore Edvardus tertius rex aulam hie re- 
giam, ab ipsius fundatorc sic vocitatam, turre iilasua observabilem, 
faustis magis dicam auspiciis, an secundo rerum exitu, an pio 
niagis consilio construcbat ? Jam turn inimica gens Gallia regis 
illius, illius inquam nostri sapientiam, atque animi magnitudinem 
perspicientes superbiam suam melius deposuissent : cum jamdu- 
dum non dubiis signis, nisi eorum mentes obcoccasset Deus, prx- 
sagire poterant qui motus animorum, quae ipsorum fuga, qux 
strages, siquando in Pictavinum campum descenderet, eissent fu- 
ture. Quinimo plane furcre, quando in lubitum fuerit, iis hostibus 
suo semper cum periculo sinimus: nos vero ad propositum institu- 
tum revertamur. 

Hie tamen, quantumvis arctati simus temporis angustiis, pium, 
probum virum, atque huic loco et his studiis benevolentissimum 
Henricum sextum regem prxterire esset nefas. Qui cum istis 
Jundanumtis, qu.v rex illc dudum hostium victor, proavus autem 
suus Edvardus jiccrat, impensius faveret, aquam aliam fistulis 
subter alveum fliuninis salubriorem ex longinquo deducebat. Qux 
res, quanto sit ornamento, videtis: quam ad multa sit perutilis, ci- 
tius ex aliorum inopia, quam ex vestra maxima ilia copia colligetis. 

Proximus deinde Edvardus quartus rerum omnium, parta vic- 
toria, potevis nihil horum permutari, nihil sua sede moveri, per eas 
denique literas, qux patentes vocantur, nihil non ratum confirma- 
tumque esse voluit. Ita dissidentes inter se Eboracensis domus et 
Lancastrian principes hie saltern omnes honeste certaverunt, uter 
,uiri benefaciendo sit prior. 

Hue addajnus, minorum quamvis gentium munera, non asper- 
nenda vicina ilia quidcm hospitia Margaretana, Fesviciana, One- 
Lthana, Jaretana. Qux cum uullis essent opibus, nullis legibus, 
*nondum certo aliquo doctrinx investigandx duce, morum itidem 
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ttullo censore uterentur, hoc tantum prse se ferebant, huic unico 
commodo inserviebant, studiosis omnibus tectum, larem, perfu- 
gium interim dando, commune quoddam sese quasi asylum litera- 
rum aperuisse. 

Jamque pro ea, qua semper fuit, animi majestate Henricus octa- 
vus rex, fundator, pater nostrum omnium, rt*m magnam ausus 
novo prorsus consilio has senas xdcs omnes conjungendi, dcin 
sub lino eodcmquo*magistro in perpctiium arvum stabiliendi, ne sit 
alicubi in terris florentior Musarum sedes; (absit tuntis dictis in- 
vidia, dum vera tota mente proferam, quodque alienis mentis tes- 
timonium redderem, in eo cives non defraudem meos), hoc,inquam 
praeclaro consilio usus, ut ex immensoillo Chao ordinem quendam, 
usum, lucem, gratiam ac dignitatem explicaret, intermedia omnia 
sedificia disjecit ; quae minus decora ofliciebant oculis, aut huic 
formx, quam pulcherrimam intuemini, inscrvire ulio modo nega- 
bant, sustulit; reliqua hxc mira arte ac diligcntia consarcicbat | 
monachorum, pessimrc gregis hominum, quos ilie suis sedibus ex- 
ulcs egerat, praeda atquc opimis spoliis ditabat ; magistrum deinde 
praeposuit. Sic dcmum universa ilia materia in unum quodam- 
modo corpus redacta, ita ut nihil truncum atque informe, aut ctiam 
quovis loco deficcre videretur, nihil rursus abundaret, una identidem 
anima, unus sensus, eadem cogitatio prorsus inesse omnibus vide- 
batur. Quod quidem opus omnibus suis numeris absolutum, per- 
fectumque videns ille ipse qui condiderat artifex, nequid religionis 
aut ominis boni deesse videretur, bona, felicia, faustaquc omnia 
precatus hanc xdem suam Deo propriam fieri, ejus numine semper 
atque imperio regi, sacrosanct^ et individual Trinitati sacram esse 
voluit, inde ei nomen dedit. Cujus autem beneficii gratiam et 
commune commodum ad vos omnes, Academici, pertinere sx'pius 
intcllexistis, Henricus noster, quod bono csset publico, tres illos 
lectores constituit, qui de Deo rebusque divinis, qui Grace, qui 
HebraYce optimorum ac juratorum insuper septemvirorum judicio 
plurimurn callerent. Qua tamen ratione dignitatis exinde aliquid 
huic collcgio suo accederet, hie locum, tectum" dedit ; mensam iis 
viris apposuit; societatem, siquando velint, addidit 5 ex hoc potis- 
simum tot florentium virorum numero dcligi voluit. 

Quid ? ipsius postea condi toris filius Eclvardus sextus rex quo 
erga nos animo in diem futurus videbatur, cum vel in ipso brevis- 
simae vitre cursu patris ea benefacta rata nobis fecerit, et certissima 
manu sua confirmaverit ? Quid ? altera deinde soboles Maria re- 
gina, cum inter alia muncra hujusce sacelli fundamenta poneret, 
cujus tandem pietatis esse videbatur ? quod fenestra3 jam tenus 
eductum, ne sola eadem ad summum fastigium perduceret, mors 
fuit impedimento. 

Quid ? ilia etiam altera, Henrice, stirpis tuae gloria, filia Elisa 
regina qualis erat nutrix fautrixque horum omnium, condita autem 




' schola Westmonasteriensi, mater mea alma, pia 9 felixt numquid 
hiic sermone meo attigisse satis sit ? num, festinante me quidem 
ad tuas iterum laudes repetendas, hoc tantillulum sibi habeat prae- 
conium ? numquid hanc nomine tantum salutatam sic dimittamus? 
idque audire modo tibi, pater, tuoque huic populo in praesens suf- 
ficiat? an omni potius contentione virium hoc loco sapientem prin- 
cipem celebramus? Quae cum patriis virtutibus dim res publicas 
administraret, ac forti supra fccminas animo u teterrimam illam 
tempestatem Hispanicam his oris avertisset, colonias Americanas 
commercii causa, et in his unicam praecipuam earn, quam nunc 
Galli suis injuriis ereptum eunt, Virginiam condidisset, hostes 
ubique terra marique perdomuisset, pacis pcrinde artibus idonea 
nequaquam minorem laborantis turn religionis ac doctrinse rationem 
secum interim instituerat. Cujus tam doctse dim patronae desi- 
derio pios multos literatosque viros etiamnum teneri censeo- Quae 
siugulari quodam consilio ab utriusque Academic Cancellariis 
scjscitabatur, increpationibus interdum minisque flagitabat, “ qui- 
nam in his xdibus cum singulis turn universis, quanam in re, quan- 
tumque cminercnt : id ccrtiorem cam facerent, planeque edoce- 
rent:” hac mcnte scilicet, nc cujuspiarn latere ingenium posset 
regiis negotiis suo mox tempore prx faciendum. Quod ad no6 at- 
tinet maxime pro ca, qua singulari fuit, prudentia annuos hujusce 
collcgii reditus, cum vilior indies fieret pccunia, prxfinitis frumenr 
torum modiis solvi vStatuto publico jussit. Ad hsec collegium divi 
Petri apud Westmonastcr lenses scholamque celeberrimam illam 
quidem, et totius Britannia; longe max imam, quam rem praeteriens 
acu modo quasi tetigeram, in u^um literarum elegantiorum Elisa 
regina condidit : unde discipuli quotannis in utramque pariter Aca- 
demiam eligantur, et in hanc xdem nostram, quasi fonte quodam 
perenni, felieiter dedutantur. Prima quoque legibus ac statutis 
hanc domum fundavit, quibus deinceps oraculo tanquam Pythio 
comprobatis obtemperandum est. Hanccine vero tantam, ita me 
Dei Alius amet, tam divitem hodie patriam, haberemus, tam om- 
nibus copiis navalibus instructam, literis excultam, vera atque unica 
rcligione gaudentem, nisi ea omnia in ipsis paene primordiis intei 
ritura hxc Dex proprior quam foeininis regina conservasset, atque 
insuper a tantx calamitatis metu in pcsterum vindicasset. 

Vos quoque pix animx, qui aliquam domus hujusce nostrae 
partem opibus vestris illustrastis, universos simul jubeo salvere, 
valere: cum omnes sane longo ordine commemorare esset infant 
turn. Vestra, vestra inquam pietate, quod hos omnes licet attest 
tari, et ea tot beneficiorum copia, velut rore nvatutino, non singu- 
lam tantum artem scientiamve irrigastis, sed totum quantus est 
disciplinarum campum recreastis atque refecistis. 

Atque eccam bibliothecam, quanta sit, nostram ! qualis autem 
quotidiano usu plerique pernovistis ; quod insigne pietatis et mu- 
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mficenti* monumentum ex privatorum donis conflatum eat. Hie 
coemtos undique nobiles libros consulere est : hie poetarum cho- 
rum optimum, hie mathematicorum universam supellectilem, hie 
Socraticam domum, hie omnigenae scientiac monuments, quae vel 
antiquissima manu scripta inveniantur, vel arte feliciore quotidie 
imprimuntur. Hinc siqua olim veteribus scriptis exciderunt minus 
indies desiderantur ; quorum tantis nos ipsi naufragiis ditamurj 
quanta stante adhuc et florente Gracia, atque incolume urbe Roma, 
ne per longa quidem saecula in terrarum orbis ultimam turn hanc 
insulam fors ulla devexisset : nunc autem toto a;quore jactatos nec 
opinantibus nobis Deus, iile adeo, qui tempestatem earn certe exci- 
taverat, his oris atque his maxime hospitiis appulit Deus. Hinc 
solida veritate pascitur mens humana, adornatur, locupletatur : ut 
incredibile nobis prorsus videatur tantum malorum omnium dilu- 
vium aliquando extitisse, quantum represserit, atque revera hie 
quoque doctrina quotidie reprimat. Quare nequis in o$ mihi docn 
trinam inter privatos cuj usque parietes inveniendam laudare am* 
plius audeat : neu sobrius vitam fere totam ibi actam traductamque 
jeniter narret : multo minus alienas longe petendas esse disciplinat 
suadeat : aut insanas et nimium diu jam deridiculas hasce puero* 
rum nostrorum percgrinationes alicui in animura inducat. Cum 
itdem perfodere montes, sistere fiuminum cursus, et in hortultuji 
suum derivare magno mehercle conamine, sed infelice plerumque 
exitu moliri prorsus videantur. Quanto satius est nobis in ipsa 
ripa fluminis sedem posuisse, labores, studia, mores tot hominum 
perspexisse, literarum quoddam inter nos quasi commercium instU 
tuisse. 

Quae enim urbs, quae gens antea unquam in terris, quae dicam 
natio, cum rudes adhuc artium essent homines, et dextro Mercurio 
maxime indigerent, totidem literarum miracula vaticinata est, suo 
deinde tempore protulit, patefecit, perfecit, quot et quanta ex aede 
unica hac nostra provenerunt in commune commodum, atque hu- 
mani generis decus ? Quid vero, Academici, dignum vestris au- 
ribus, aut iis operibus immortalibus, aut eorum virtuti sempitern* 
par ullo modo protuli, aut fortasse prolaturus videor ? contentus 
poene tantummodo nominasse hos viros, cum adaequandae laudum 
eorum majestatis spes omnes abjecissem. Baconos scilicet, Neu* 
tonos, Cotesios, Smithios ; Drydenos insuper, Couleios, Barovios ; 
sacerdotes castos, pios vates, philosophos autem poene divinos, quot 
ipse aliquando consortio suo propriore dignabitur Deus. 

Natura sine disciplina area est, et vi ruit sua: ilia contra, si a 
natura destituatur, manca est et deficit : utraque ubi, dante ac to* 
lente Deo, convenerunt, exercitatione tamen opus est et certami* 
num studio. Ne ipsa quidem Gracia, mihi credite, artibus a Deo 
armisque abundasset, nisi Lycaea, porticus, sylvas Academiae sepo- 
suissent : nisi gymnicos praterea ludos, palaestrae, circus, theatra 
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nobili quodam studio frequentassent : tigone demum illo Olympico 
pfsemia omnibus, ju&tos simul juratos sanctosque judices propo- 
Suissent. 

Vos tamcn fortunatos ! si vestra satis nostis ea bona, quos Musa; 
severiores seccrnunt populo : quibus doctarum iilx indies praemia 
frontium novas aliquas palmas decernunt : quorum gravissimU 
dictis ac factis Pythagorean discipline ritu cum silentio stupemus. 
Utque Cereris aliquando olim arcanis initiati beati dehinc crede- 
bantur, vos perinde quietis his ordinibus adscripti de vitae exitu, et 
universo xvo spem habetis conccptam meliorem : tantoque rectius 
doctrine illius, quam Neutonus noster toto terrarum orbe dissemi- 
navit, frugcs ac primitias vos auferctis, qualia Atheniensibus quon- 
dam persolvebantur, quanto men tern humanam coluisse pluris est, 
quam terram inventis plaustris renovassc. Vile solum est Attica : 
Tibridis annus prope occlusum est ostium : ipsaque -/Kgypti Alex- 
andria tot quondam scientiis librisque suis superba, iis omnibus ex- 
hausta penitus, iucensaque hostiliter, jam inter cineres illas sedens 
tacita quodam modo vestram opem reposcere videatur : sicut, Nilo 
jampridem alveo suo cgredi nolente, aut aquas illas debitas solito 
haesitantius ac pedetentim quidcm educente, ilia ipsa supplex hsec 
Vestra ^gyptus sole usta turn atque arida Trajanum imperatorem 
fruges suas reposcebat : Gallia suam sero palmam tradidit : Car- 
tesianum illud somnium evanuit : et in hoc perventum est fas- 
tigiuni, ut 1 non nisi cum mundo interiturus sit Neutonus. 

Quern vero finem jam faciam ? aut quis astantium, ut Graccho 
olim Romano, ita mee nunc voci in his rebus statuet modum ? quis 
aliquem mihi suggeret oxitum ? Bene itaque suo prxteritum loco, 
quo pia sit ac perpetua beneficiorum inemoria, ct mentibus vestris 
inhxreat, atque cxemplo prosit, Henrici prxconium repetatur. 
Quid simile, quid secundum huic tanto, tain pulcre pieque collocato 
beneficio inveniemus ? aut quemnam mortalium Henrico nostro vel 
sapientia, vel fortitudine, vel munificentia nisi ex longo intervallo 
proximum reperiemus ? Unicum post hominum memoriam, magni 
scilicet sapientisque viri Thesei consilium vel ipsius rei nobilitate, 
vel utilitate cum hoc nostro conferri quodammodo videatur. Qui, 
consimili olim ratione inita, civitatem Atticam, qui prius sparsim et 
vicatim habitabant, compulit in unum locum, et congregavit. 
Quid vero ? cum adunatis totius gentis opibus, viribus, consiliis 
plurimum quidcm patriam suam amplifijisset, ipsius quomodo ca- 
piti et fortunis consultum est ? Cum Athenarum arcem celebeiw 
rimam peregre inde in exilium abiens, et superba ilia mocnia sua 
opera constructa, et ingratam civitatem brevique ruituram respi- 
ciens precibus, et diris, exsecrationibusque in perpetuum devoveret. 


Non nisi cum toto debiiit orbk mori. Hug, Grot . de Eraemo. Ed. 
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AgSte vero ad laetiora ilia nostra r evert am ur, gratias, et gratula- 
tioncs, et pi3s beneficiorum commemorationes, et festos dies insti- 
tutes, et coctus hominum celeberrimos, et commune omnium* gau- 
dium. Quum stare hanc domum prxclaram, tot linguis, artibus, 
scientiisque ornatam, opibus deinde amplificatam, fama auctam, et 
novo jam quasi fundamine coeptam iterum strui videant; cum pro- 
bam docilemque juventutcm esse audiant, sapientes senes, et, quod 
huic tanto popuk) cst instar omnium, magistrum certe in quolibet 
laiuium genere prcestantissimum, quidni maximam olim in terris 
huic sedi diuturnitatem non vanis auguriis, minimeque dubiis tot 
signorum interpretationibus polliceantur ? 

Neu quis humanis opibus provenire tot ac tanta haic arbitretur, 
Dei, Dei inquam ductu atque auspiciis jacta sunt fundameitta, 
aucta, perfectaque omnia. Hinc omne principium, hue prosperi 
referendi sunt exitus.' Unus igitur qui ab initio condidit hanc 
sedem, qui sacrosanctx et individual Trinitatis ei nomen impertivit, 
conditam imperio suo semper regat Deus. 


REMARKS 
On 1 Tim. in. 16. 


As I live in a remote corner of the country, and have not an op- 
portunity of seeing many new books, I had not till lately the plea- 
sure of perusing some volumes of the Classical Journah I am 
greatly pleased both with the general plan, and with many parti- 
cular papers in that work; and it would give me much satisfaction 
if I could, in any way, add to its value. With this hope, I send 
you the following remarks on 1 Tim. in. 16, Hsbg (or, according to 
others og or o 1 ) e$scve£ci0»j lv (ragx/. 

This passage (with the exception of the three heavenly witnesses, 
1 John v. 7) has been the subject of more discussion than any 
other in the New Testament; nor can it, like this latter, be re- 
garded as fully settled to the conviction of Biblical critics. Of the 
two gTeat editors, Wetstein and Griesbach (both of whom agree in 
rejecting the common reading ttshc) the one wishes to substitute og, 
the other &, the first of which appears to have been the reading of 
the Alexandrian, the other of the Western Recension. That og 
is the most probable of all the readings, is evident from the margin 
of Griesbach’s edition, where it appears that it is supported ( l ) by 
the most ancient manuscripts, (2) by the most ancient versions. 


' Hinr omne principium; hue refer exitum, — Har. Ed. 

2 Is not the doubtful reading, fa or 5, some proof in favor of ©cw f Edit. 
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(•) that the ancient Fathers could not have read 6ebc, as their tea* 
seating, and even their very silence (in those controversies concern- 
ing the divinity of Christ, where the common reading would have 
been expressly to their purpose) strongly militates against such a 
notion. But, though 3 ; is, beyond all doubt, the best supported of 
the three readings, it appears, according to the usual way in which 
the verse is read? to make something very like nonsense; and Gries- 
bach himself says, Lectio oc dijfcilior cst et insolentior ceteris . 
Accordingly, the opponents of the reading Ssog (Erasmus, Grotius, 
and Sir Isaac Newton) have, as appears from Wetstein, embraced 
the reading 3 or (mod, in which they have been joined by that great 
critic himself. This they have been probably induced to do from 
the difficulty of making sense of 3c, which they ought, in consis- 
tency with the canons of criticism, to have adopted, and which has 
accordingly been adopted into his text by Griesbach. 

In a perusal of this epistle some time ago, without any particular 
view to this discussion, and in a Greek Testament without notes, 
or various readings, it occurred to me that the difficulty of this 
whole passage consists in the word bfX'>\oyoufs,*vu)$ at the beginning 
of the verse. This (as the ancient MSS. were written without dis- 
tinction of words) has been read as one word, OMOAOrOTMKSftl * 
whereas, it ought, according to my conjecture, to be resolved into 
four, OIUOT , and AO VOX , and MEN , and OS', which would re- 
move the whole difficulty. Upon turning to the place in Wet- 
stein and Griesbach, I became convinced from the passage of Fa- 
thers there quoted, that this is the true reading; and I shall shortly 
state to you mv grounds for this supposition, after a few general re- 
marks on the Epistle itself. 

The first Epistle of Timothy appears to have been principally di- 
rected againvSt the Therapeutic, a Jewish sect, concerning which 
volumes nave been written. Since the time of Philo, who gives 
an account of them at considerable length, they have been sup- 
posed to have been so named from the Greek word $egotir8wv, to 
heal (viz. the soul), nor does it appear that this absurd etymology 
has ever been disputed. They seem, however, to have been so 
named, not from healing or pretending to heal either soul or body, 
but from iTTIJl and nj"0, T/iure and Fatah, two Hebrew words, 
which literally signify to open or erpound the Laxv. In short, the 
Therapeutic were no other than Expositors of the Lew, and were 
literally the Xnfio8i8x<rxa\ot of Scripture. They are described by 
Philo as spending the whole time, from morning to evening, in the 
meditation and expounding of the Scriptures, where they pretended 
to discover a vast number of symbolical and allegorical meanings. 1 

* Scr Philo irrpi fiicv Orn’p*;rck*o»», or Euseb. HUt. Eccles* Iil». ii. rap. 17. 
“ All i he interval ot tunc/’ says Philo, 44 from sun-rise toevening they exercise 
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St. Paul’s chief object, in this Epistle y seems to have been to 
caution Timothy against this class of people, who seem to have got 
footing at Ephesus \ and indeed, as Philo tells us, were spread over 
the whole world 9 and communicated their instructions both to 
Greeks and Barbarians. The Apostle begins by ridiculing their 
absurd allegories* and states* Chap. 1.7* that they had turned aside 
to vain j anglings, desiring to be iVo^o&&«TxaMi teachers of the 
Law (or Therapeutic) understanding neither what they say, nor 
whereof they affirm. It appears, that of these Therapeutic, of 
expositors of the Law, some were females ; and* accordingly* the 
Apostle enjoins Timothy not to permit women to expound or teach, 
Chap. 11 . ^ 10 — 15. The Therapeutic were adversaries of mar- 

riage, and, accordingly, the Apostle mentions that the Bishop 
should be a married man, in. c 2. They gave up all care of their 
families, and he insists on the necessity of the Bishop's riding 
well his own house, and having his children in subjection with all 
gf'avity, hi. 4, 5. Similar injunctions are given to the deacons 
and deaconesses ; and then follows the celebrated passage. These 
things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto Thee shortly, but if 1 
tarry long that thou mayest know , &c. And the Apostle, after 
tli is passage, subjoins a reason for his anxiety, and the particularity 
of his injunctions : For the spirit (says he) speaketh expressly, that 
in the latter times some shall depart from the faith , giving need to 
seducing Spirits, and doctrines of devils , speaking lies in hypocrisy, 
having their conscience seared With a hot iron, forbidding to marry, 
and to abstain from meats which God hath created to be received 
with thanksgiving . Against all this the Apostle cautions Timothy, 
and (with a manifest reference to the Therapeutic old women) he 
tells him to rtf use prof anc and old : :iics Julies, chap. iv. 7 ; and 
States, that so far from there being any merit in giving up the 
yorld, and dedicating one's self wholly to a contemplative life , 
if an y provide not for his or her own, and specially jor those of his 
or ha' own kindred, that person hath daiied the faith , and is worse 
than an infidel, chap. v. 8. 

Such is the Apostle’s train of reasoning ; and it is evident to the 
most careless reader, that, as it stands at present, the famous pas- 
sage, And without controversy great is the mystery of Godliness, is 
totally devoid of connexion, either with what goes before or comes 
after it. Nor is it less evident, from the above remarks, that the 


themselves in the study of the Scriptures, which they philosophize and ex- 
pound allegorically. They consider the words as merely notes and marks 
of hidden rnjsteries, which are to be explained figuratively. They have also 
the commentaries of ancient persons who had been leaders of their sect, and 
who have left them many monumeuts of allegorical learning, which they 
use as archetypes, and endeavour to imitate/' The Therapeutic rejected 
marriage, but there were ancient females among them, as well as males. 
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Apostle, in what goes before, was speaking not of the conduct of 
Timothy himself but of the general conduct of the males and fe- 
males of the Christian community. The passage, accordingly, I 
would thus read and translate : Tavri cot yqifyu), ehnl&v eXSsiv 
<T8 ra^tov lav figotftvvoo, iva el&jf ttcuc $* 7 , sv oT xcu 9 eov, avacrgefecSou, 
tjrtg forty IxxAyj « r /a H$oD £aivTfl£, (m/Aof xal k^gotlwfxx 'JXijflf/aj, xxi 
6/utou Aoyov jocev, 05 /xsya tori to rrj g vj(n 3 tt%s fivcr^gtov, 0 s eQavsgwfy 
b cragxl, x r. A. 7!fosc things I wife unto thee , doping to come to 
thee speedily ; hut if I tarty long, that thou mayest know what, in 
the house of God* ought to be the conduct of one who is a church of 
the living God , a pillar and support of the Truth, and also of the 
word [or Logos], which is the great mystery of godliness which was 
manifested in the flesh, <Jf r. 

That this was the reading of the early Fathers, I shall now pro- 
ceed to show, after a very few previous observations. And, first, 
it is to be remarked, that the whole passage is highly figurative, 
but is in the usual metaphorical style of St. Paul. In Ephesians, 
chap. 11. 22, he speaks, also, of the Christian as a church of God, 
and the same figure is employed in 1 Pet. 11. f>. It is remarkable, 
also, that in this, and the second Epistle to Timothy, the Apostle 
frequently uses the word Aoyos in a very ambiguous sense, so that 
it is sometimes difficult to know whether he employs it personally 
or impersonally. Thus, for example, talking of his own fetters, he 
says, 2 Tim. chap. n. 9 , But the Logos of God is not bound ; and 
in the phrase which he so frequently repeats in this Epistle, Harris 
6 Aoyos, it is occasionally not easy to know whether he takes Logos 
in a personal sense, or not. The Apostle also uses ’ lAij isioc; hi the 
same ambiguous sense, nuking it sometimes personal, as it were, 
(as St. John does, when he says, 1 John, chap. v. 6, ort to tvtv/jlx 
forty {} ’Ahrfistoi), and at other times coupling it with the Logos, 
2 Tim. 11. 1.% riv Aoyov rr,s 'AXrfciz:. Finally, it is not unusual 
with the Apostle to connect two phrases together (as in the above 
text) which arc in some respects synonymous, as when he calls him- 
self in this very Epistle, chap. 11. 7 , a teacher of the Gentiles, b 
irltrret xx) I may add, that in the passage which is the sub- 

ject of discussion, the Apostle, perhaps, was led to a twofold me- 
thod of expressing himself from his having given a twofold injunc- 
tion, — that is, both with regard to the conduct of males and the 
conduct of females in the church ; and it is probable that the mean- 
ing of the text is, But if I tarry long , that thou mayest know what 
ought to be the conduct of a female who is a church of the living 
God l, ijrts Icrlv IxxAijtrta 0 eov $»vtoc, and of a male who is a pillar 
and support of the Truth j and from this twofold view of the sub- 
ject might arise, perhaps, the reduplication 'AXrjiiiac and Aoyov . 

These things being premised, I shall now proceed to show that 
the early Father s seem to have read 6 /jwu Aoyov pb os in the above 
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passage ; and 6hall confine- myself to the examples in Wetstehl 
and Griesbach. I before stated, that the interpretation -which I 
have given occurred to me without any previous notice of these 
passages ; and, when I saw them, I could not help wondering that 
when so many great minds have been occupied with this verse, the 
simple enunciation which I have given should neveT have occurred. 

I. “ Ad Christum referri potuit,” says Griesbach in loc . “hoc die* 
turn a Patribus, sure oc legerent sive o ut a Latinis factum hoc esse* 
jam notavimus. Hinc Christum ipsum nonnulli /xo<rri}giov nominare 
solebant, et scribcre potuit, v. c. Justinus ad Diognet. : uwtarttXt 
Aoyov ivat xo<Tfj,ti) $acvr, S; otiroiJTo\uiV otto edvcov Mntrrioflij.” 

The same passage is given by Wctstein, who continues thus,— 
« Add it I. Millius , ex qnibus manifest um cst , a B. Mar tyre ledum 
beo;. Mihi aliter videtur. Si enim lectio reccpta loci istius tunc ob- 
versata fuisset animo J ustini, quod putat Bcngdiusy non utique scrip* 
sisset aTrsVrsiXev, cum 0 * 0 $ aireaToLtyivos nusqu.un in scriptura sacra 
legatur, et vix rectc, ut puto, dici possit.” Wctstein argues (it is 
observable) on mere theological grounds, but neither he nor Gries- 
bach seem to have had the smallest idea of Aoyog, which must have 
been read (and, as in the text, without the article) by Justin. 
II. Cyril of Alexandria (as quoted by Griesbach) de recta Jide ad 
Theodosium , thus writes: to p.sya rijj euvefieiots p;<rr^iov, TouTfcm 
jt^icrroc, o; - olfjtai rre^oy to t r t g evtrefl'lotg jxiKm^iov, 

avro; YjfjLuiv b ex too Osou varpb; Joy 05 b$ e^ave^aiUi), &C. et ad Begin . 
t. tjc 0 sv tra^xi ; y oij^v on ttuvty, t? xsu ttolvtm; b ex dfOti 

7rar§o$ Aoyoc. ovtw yug e<rr ai fisyct to rvj$ evae/3si a; ^v<7T^g»ov. III. 
Gregor. Nyssen. in Antirrhet. adv. Apollinar. quoted also by 
Griesbach, writes tlius, to fjuKTTYjptov h <ragx) xc*\u>$ rooro 

Xeyjov oijtoc b r)fj,sT 3 yo$ Aoyoc . IV. Origcn (says Griesbach) thus 
writes in Rom. i. 2, interprete Rufino, Is qui Veibum caro factus 
apparuit positis in came, sicut Apostolus elicit, Quia (/. qui , says 
Wctstein; fortasse qui, says Griesbach) manifestatus cst in carne, 
justificatus, &c. It is not unlikely that Origep, or his interpreter, 
might read o/tou Aoyov ph c5>, and hence Quia instead of Qui. 1 

From all these passages, quoted from no less than four Greek 
Father s y it appears that the idea of the A6yo$ was constantly sug- 
gested to them by this text ; and that it must therefore probably, I 
might almost say necessarily, have been read by them in the manner 
that I have proposed. The same circumstance will account for 
the Western reading of 2, instead of or. Among the Latins the 
word Verbum or Aoyo$ was neuter, and therefore they would natu* 


1 “ Ceiemm not at u dignum cst/* says Griesbach Symbol a Critic#, tom. i 
P. xxxv, Hats, 1785, “in omnibus operibus Ori^ni'. Gratis oraculum 
hoc Paul in um nunquam laudari, si unicum locum rxcipias, uht l^gitur, 
ijjcroJf iv Sofa uya^ufi/3av£(rbsci '/JsytTai* 
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lilljr read Quod manifeetatum est. Hence, while og was the ertf- 
ental Grecian, S was considered as the occidental reading, because 
the Latin Fathers continually wrote Quod manifestation est f not 
that 2 was in their Greek copies, (though this indeed is the reading 
of the Codex Bezee,) but that it was necessary to make the relative 
neuter, as both the antecedents verbum and mysterium were neuter . 

I have thus, with all the shortness in my power, given you my 
reasons for the resolution of the word ' OpoKwoufjJvooe. Several 
other arguments might be adduced, but those which I have given 
are of the most importance ; nor, perhaps, could what I have fur- 
ther to say essentially add to the evidence already produced. If i 
2m not deceived, I have had the good fortune to elucidate this very 
difficult text, as well as to throw new light on the subject of the 
Therapeutic -—a subject which has been equally controverted with 
the other, and which, as far as I know, has been hitherto equally 
obscure. I am, &c. 

Coylton Manse , Ayrshire , 2 Mh July , 1815. J. 1 BROWN. 


REMARKS 

On the Meaning of ' the Hebrew JVord y^D. 


In the Classical Journal y (vol. vm. p. 162,) Sir W. Drummond, 
in answering the objections of your correspondent S. of Norwich 
to his philological creed respecting the ancient dialects of Pales- 
tine and Egypt, has found it convenient to explain away the 
Scripture, as S. has somewhere since observed : and he has accord- 
ingly endeavoured to show, that the word Y^>0, translated in our 
version “interpreter” means merely an “interlocutor.” On the 
meaning of the word. Sir W. D.’s argument very materially de- * 
pends*, and it may therefore, perhaps, not be uninteresting to en- 
deavour to ascertain with precision the true meaning of the word. 
In the Hebrew text, Gen. xlii. 23, is worded in the following 
manner: D/1X2 fSon '3 *)DV yDtf '3 ^ vh DTP, these words 
have been translated in our common version, “and they knew 
not that Joseph understood them ; for he spake unto them by an 
interpreter but Sir W. D. contends that it should be rendered 
“ ana they knew not that Joseph heard, because the interlocutor 
(Y^OTT) was between them.” 

The word ffa is derived from the root yfr, according to Si- 
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monis, (Lexicon Heb. Chald.Edit. Eichhom Hate Saxon. 179$, vol. 
i. p. 864, 8 vo.) and we learn from him that Weller in his Treatise on 
Biblical Philology, Abhandlmgen arts derBiblischen Philologies p.50, 
explains the, word to mean verba injleetere , invertere> convertere, 
mutare: now an interpreter certainly does change the words he 
interprets ; and, as Simonis remarks, a mocker (for ludere, Hinder e, 
is the primary meaning of yfo) changes the words he intends to 
burlesque ; the meanings therefore are more nearly connected than 
appears at first sight. What grounds Weller may have to go upo% 

I cannot pretend to say, never having seen his work; but I do not 
know any unanswerable objections to his hypothesis. 

In 2Chron. xxxn. 31, we read of <c ambassadors,” sent 

from the princes of Babylon to Hezekiah; now here I think we 
have rather the idea of interpreting) since the Jews, at that period, 
would hardly, immediately, have understood Babylonish. But here 
I will allow the sense to be dubious. 

The best proof, however, is the use of the derivative word 

we read, in Prov. i. 6. A man — shall attain — to understand a 
proverb and the interpretation here cannot 

signify an “ interlocution it sometimes also signifies a speech 
needing interpretation: c. g. Hab. it. 6. “ Shall not all these take 
up a pafrable (*?£*£) against him, and a taunting proverb (TW^D) 
against him?” Every one, at all acquainted with the nature of 
Hebrew poetry, will perceive, that has nearly the same force 

with unless he prefer to translate « a parable, and a taunting 
interpretation against him.” Sir W. D. perhaps, will contend for 
** a taunting interlocution /* to which I shall not object, provided 
he can make it intelligible. 

If the who was present (I will not, for obvious reasons, say 
interpreted) at the conference of Joseph and his brethren, merely 
repeated the words uttered by the parties, Reuben was very bold to 
make the speech he did, because there was a chance that Joseph 
himself might hear it: but if this y^Q was really an interpreter , 
and they had reason to believe that Joseph was ignorant of Hebrew, 
the risk must to him have appeared much less. 

If the meaning I have contended for be the right one, yCtiD wiH 
here have the sense of " understand which, for obvious reasons, 

I shall not spend time in vindicating. 

^ Jk/j / 19M, 1815. 
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REMARKS 

On the DEFENCE of GABRIEL SIONITA . 


In the Classical Journal , vol. xi. p. 70. a Correspondent has very 
kindly undertaken a defence of Gabriel Sionita, the editor of the 
Syriac and Arabic versions printed in the Paris Polyglott. How- 
ever greatly we may be disposed to respect the motive which has 
induced the writer to endeavour to shield his client, it may be 
prudent to pause, until we have examined the justice of the cen- 
sures which have been passed on Sionita, before we acquit him *, 
and in consequence condemn the late learned Michaelis as a severe 
and unjust judge. It shall therefore be my endeavour to lay before 
the reader a few instances of Sionita’s deficiencies : from which, 
I conceive?, it will be made plain, even to I. T., that no censure has 
been passed upon him, which is not amply justified by his errors. 

It will be conceded without difficulty to I. T., that Gabriel had 
a very difficult task to perform : but the errors of which he has 
been guilty, are of such a nature, that they are by no means excused 
by this task : we complain not of casual error : but we maintain 
that he has systematically done wrong, and committed faults un- 
pardonable in a critic living in the seventeenth century. I quote 
Michaelis as my authority, partly because I have not the Polyglott 
at hand, and therefore am unable to collect instances : and also, 
because he has not been either accused or convicted of having 
falsely accused Sionita. 

Speaking of the Arabic version of the N. T. Michaelis says j 1 
<c Gabriel Sionita has taken very unnecessary pains in correcting 
what appeared to him to be bad Arabic in this version, before it 
was printed in the Paris Polyglott. A translation of this kind is 
recommended, not by modern ornaments, but by its genuine anti- 
quity.” 

To alter the text of Scripture, particularly of ancient versions, 
is certainly a very unpardonable fault in a critic : because this com- 
pletely destroys, or at least very greatly diminishes the authority of 
the version, as a source of various readings : yet of this fault has 
Sionita been repeatedly guilty. The value of the Polyglott Arabic 
is scarcely worth mentioning in a list of various readings : since in 
consequence of Sionita’s alterations, we never can be sure whether 
we are quoting a various reading of the version, or a various read- 
ing made by its editor. 

With respect to the Syriac version, Michaelis * has M a strong 


1 Introduction to the N. T. vol. u. p U i. p. 88. edit. 1803. 
* lnlTod. to N. T. \ol. ii. pt. i. p. 15. 
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suspicion the of this edition,” (namely, that ] 

has been altered from mere conjecture, at 
least many passages in the book of Revelation differ from the first 
edition, without any reason being assigned for the alteration : anct 
Gabriel Sionita — was not a man on whom we can rely.” 1 * * I do 
not proceed to cite the censure passed by Micha’dlis on his Latin 
version ; because I consider it as an unpardonable act in a collector* 
of various readings'to take them from the Latin translations of the 
Oriental versions, and therefore am not inclined particularly *t<)f 
blame Sionita. 

In transcribing or in correcting the Syriac versions, Gabriel cer- 
tainly has not always paid proper attention to the Hebrew text : if 
he had he would never have permitted to pass in Job, 

xiii. 16. instead of when the Hebrew has cpn, and the 

Arabic version which was made from the Syriac, reads JoOy : 1 nor 

in Job, xviii. 17. wpuld he have suffered to stand as the 

. p * * 
translation of yin ; but he would have printed the word |A»^o in 

conformity with the Arabic, which has — I might notice hid 

pointing • as a singular, when the Hebrew has and seve- 

ral similar things : but they are trilling in comparison of what Mi- 
chaelis has remarked. 

If such, then, be the case, I do not perceive how Michaelis can 
justly be said, to have <c treated him with merciless severity nor 
can I see any thing in his language deserving of such a censure. 
He only states undoubted facts ; and he closes his remarks by 
observing, 4 that 44 the more he considers him as a critic, the less 
reason he finds to value him and he therefore has omitted in 
the third and fourth editions of his Introduction, what he had 
written in the two first editions to the disparagement of Gutbier f 
who had, in his edition of the Syriac Testament, .followed a diffe- 
rent system of pointing. To this judgment of Michaelis, every 
unprejudiced reader will probably assent : nor does it much sig- 
nify, whether his edition has failed from his ignorance, his care- 
lessness, or his involuntary haste : the critical value of his labors 
will in any case be precisely the same : but after what Michaelis 

1 On these words, Dr. Marsh (Notes on Michaelis, vol. ii. pt, ii. p. 544.) 
has a note: he simplv refers us to Wale lui Bibliotheca Theological, tom. iv. 
p. 170. and Waltoni ^rolrgom. p. 89- I believe he appeals to them in sup- 
port of what Michaelis has said ; because where he corrects Michftelis, he 
floes so at length in a note, and does not content himself with barely refer- 
ring to other writers. 

1 Michaelis Grammar Syr. p. C. 4to. Hake, 1784. 

1 Michaelis Gram. Syr. p. 25. 

4 Iniroduct. to the N,T. vol. ii. pt. 1 p 15. 
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has said, I cannot easily doubt, that all the three causes were com* 
bined. 

The « milder sentiments of our Walton,” do not much contri- 
bute to make the reader condemn the ji udgment of the German 
critic : but in the short paragraph I. T. has quoted, enough has 
been said, to set Sionita's pretensions to the character of a sound 
critic for ever at rest. 

The hint respecting candor is inapplicable to Michaelis, who 
certainly possessed a greater share of it, than often falls to the lot 
of critics : and that he was not in general unwilling to defend the 
reputation of scholars who have been unjustly condemned by their 
brethren, must be evident to every one, who has read his Introduc- 
tion to the N. T. *, particularly that part where he defends Wilkins 
from the censures of Jablonski and La Croze,' and Emser* from 
those of the Lutherans in general. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it is not possible for me to agree 
entirely with i. T. in his defence of Gabriel Sionita : and I think 
it may be doubted whether he has not in some measure, though 
unintentionally, committed the same fault, which he has censured 
in Michaelis. 

Juiy c l\ % 1815. M 


REMARKS 

On a vine Statements of the Right Honorable 
Silt \V. Drum mox p. 


I request permission to make a few observations on some 
papers written by your learned correspondent Sir W. Drummond : 
and I make them, not with the desire of provoking a controversy, 
but merely from a wish to defend and maintain, what I conceive to 
be truth. 

In an examination of a work of Mr. Bryant, 3 we find the follow- 
ing words : u Now the Coptic word for an ass’s colt is C H 2C 
(see the Lexicon of La Croze) and it appears from Woide’s 
Grammar, that the *)£ is often sounded like fh ; consequently the 
Egyptian word may be written Seth , an ass’s colt.” If I be not, 
however, very much mistaken, the words of Woide bear a mean- 
ing exactly opposite to that given them by Sir W. D. : they are as 

* Introduct, vol. 11 . pt. i. p. 78. 1 Intruduct. voL a. pt. i. p. 4$o. 

* Class. Journ. vol. vn. p, ‘294. (No. xiv.) 
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follows; ft X pro gponitur TGXI, Tegius. Bonjour 

Exerc. in Mon. Copt. p. 4. et Apoc. xviii. 10. U JXP2CCCX- 
PITHC pro potpyaeiTY); : Gen. xlvii. 10, 27. X6CGU 
pro yEorg/x, Deut. xxiv. 6. 2C3XI pro yal, nomen oppidi. Hanc 
literam Gneci accurate exprimere non possunt> modo per y, modo 
per 0, modo per «r, modo per modo per r indicant. Vide Ja* 
blonski Dissert, viit de Terra Gosen, p. 8i — 83. e. g. exiupg. 
aScoq et oiTotg (luce derivatio videtur dubia W.) j^GUHOY*!* 
Sebermythus 1 * nomen urbis : !2£Ui2^GU, ywc re/x, i. e. terra 
Herculis : UG<\2CICG AGR ssepius in MS. Fidelis Sapien- 
tiae Sahidico, pro Melchisedek . — Hebraci cum per ¥ expr'iniuM.*’ * 
It is scarcely possible to have more distinct and determinate evfa* 
dence, that th is not the proper power of 2C : « Gracci accurate 
exprimere non possunt and among the various wrong powers 
they have given it, 0 is one. The passage that seems to have mis- 
led Sir W. D. appears to be the following, which occurs in 
Woide’s Explication of the Coptic Alphabet (Grammat. p. 2.) : 

° 2C Genga !A3\NAT3l\ g Arabicum, vel g Gallorum in 
Giguc : vel Gj ; vel uti th blccsum Anglorum here, however, 
<c th blsesum” cannot be 0, because Woide would then contradict 
himself in page 8. ; the proper power, therefore, in this case, 
would approach, in some degree, to that given by some gramiruu- 

rians to the Arabic si namely ths : but the right force appears to 

be that of J or G soft, Arab. ~ Jim. — In this evtnt, then. Sir 
W. D. loses a great part of his argument, which is to prove that 
the Hebrew DV and Coptic CH‘X mean the same ; and that 
when Balaam predicted, that “ a Sceptre should rise out of Israel, 
— and destroy 3 he merely meant to say « that the 

worshippers of Typhon” should be destroyed, " who was sym- 
bolized under the form of an ass.” 

The next particular on which I shall remark, occurs in Sir W. 
Drummond’s Essay « concerning Egyptian Idols :” 4 he there says ; 
* Afto 7?v, in Greek, comes from «i5oToc, venerabilis ” All the 
lexicographers, however, whose writings I have seen, derive it 
from at'dx;, «*pudor,” with one meaning of which it is synonymous. 
In Scapula’s Lexicon, aiUg is put first, as the primary root : and 
in Constantine, to which, however, I have not at present access, if 


1 La Croze (Lexicon /Egypt. p. 164.) calls this city Scmanutha* 

“ XeUHOY'f' Semanutlia, urbs TEgypti. Kircher. p. 208.” 

* Woide Grammat. jE.gypt. p. 8. 4to. Oxon. 1778. 

3 Num. xxiv. 17. 

4 Class. Juurn. vol. ix. p, 579. (Supplement to No. xviii.) 
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I yemcmbcr right/ the note on the word otltioiov, is closed with an 
etymology from Clemens Alexandrinus, who clearly derives it from 
aim ; : and Hcderic^ who is generally reckoned good authority 9 
says, “ ab otliw ;” — Sir W. D. then, would have done better had 
he given the same explication of it that he has done of the Latin 
<c veretrum,” which, as he says truly, is “ equixxilcnt to pars 
VERENDA.” 

Sir W. D. asserts, that “ the Greeks expressed the Hebrew ain 
by their own gamma , and the consequence has been, that they 
have written the names wrong, in w’hich the ain occurs.” 1 If J 
remember right, in some former Essay, he asserted that this was 
w always” the case : but as I am unable to find the passage, I 
cannot be positive. The following collation, however, will suffi- 
ciently show, that the substitution of V for # seldom occurs : I 
have not studiously selected my instances, as the occurrence of 
two or three exceptions from what generally is the case will show 2 
the Greek words are taken from the text adopted by Dr. Holmes^ 
jn his valuable edition of the Septuagint : 

7/Al 

-uynpi* 'H 3;^ 
riiHE) </'a§a« 1 
jnnrr si^i 

THpjJJ ’ Ax.xa.gaov 
jV"1p hag ra(liag]u. 

/{aaXia 

rnnvfy 'aq t^uS 

U'byp XeyaKlp. 

We see, then, that out of eleven instances, (not peculiarly 
selected) in two only is V expressed by Gamma. Sir W. D.’s 
argument, that Pear, not Phegor , is the right reading, remains 
indeed the same ; and if the state of the question be at all altered, 
it is clearly in Sir W.’s favor : at the same time, it was proper to 
notice the inaccuracy, which might, perhaps, at some future time, 
or by some other writer, be employed where a mistake would be 
more important. 

] STov. 5, 1<SI4. M. 


1 Perfectly correct. Ed. 


" Class. Journ. vol. ix. p. 581. 
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ARABIAN TALES, 

ORIGINALLY PERSIAN. 


In a little volume bearing the title of Les Voyages de Sind-b&d le 
Marin , which issued from the royal press at Paris, during the year 
181 4-, Mons. Langles, an Orientalist of very high celebrity, has given 

u* 

us the Arabic text of *\L» jJuJl AacfS Kissek al Sind-bad al 

iSj • • 

bahriy or Story of Sindbad the Sailor (so well known through M. 
Galland’s French MiUe el une Nutts , and our common English 
editions of the u Arabian Nights' Entertainments,") with a new literal 
translation, and many excellent notes : besides a preface of thirty 
pages. In this M. Langl&s states his opinion concerning the true 
origin of these Arabian tales ; and would trace them to a Persian 
source. It has been remarked, he informs us, by several writers, that 
Sind-bdd, llindbdd 3 and even the names of principal personages in the 
“Thousand and one Nights," belong to the Persian language, a 
circumstance which confirms the assertion of a most learned and 
judicious Arabian author, who declares that those tales were borrowed 
from the Persians. This author is Masudi the historian, and we shall 
here quote his words — “ 1 have already mentioned," says he, a the 
books brought to us, and those translated for our use from the Persian, 
Indian, and Greek languages, and the manner of their composition* 
Such, for instance, as the work entitled in Persian Hezar afzaneh 

or the “Thousand Tales," of which the Arabic para- 
phrase is called AleJ Khirafet ujUI) a name wherein Khirafet 

is synonymous with the Persian word afzanch, and this work is 
generally designated under the title of Alef leilet tve leilet 
(2JU1 , XJU! oill) “ The Thousand and one Nights," — It contains the 
history of a king, his vizier, and two daughters, one named Shir-zSdp 
the other Din-azad Such also is the book of 

Tseqil (or Tseqiled oJUiLi ) and of Shimds and the anec- 

dotes it relates concerning a king of India, and his vizier. We may 
add likewise the Book of Sind-bad, (aLyuJl and other com- 

positions of the same kind." 

This formal testimony of Masaoudi renders it unnecessary for me, 
says M. Langles, to offer any further argument against the conjee- 
tares of some learned men, who have considered the “ Thousand and 
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ort* Nights,” as a work originally Arabian, and perhaps even Euro- 
pean. He believes that the names of Arabians, and many pictures of 
their manners, are interpolations of the translators or imitators ; and 
the conspicuous figure which Harwn al Rashid makes in these stories 
may arise from his celebrity among the writers of Eastern Romance ; 
equal to that which Charlemagne enjoyed among the old French 
Romanciers . 

Under the auspices of Harim al Rashid, and of the Khalifs who 
Immediately succeeded him, his sons Al Amin and Al Mamun , (that is, 
during the last years of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth 
century of our era) the Arabs enriched their literature by the transla- 
tions of Coptic, Greek, Syriac, Persian, and Indian works. But amidst 
the wars and other calamities that desolated Asia, after the Khalifat of 
Baghdad had ceased (in 1258) the Gabrs or Fire worshippers of Persia, 
driven by religious persecution from their unhappy country, were 
jtttirceiy able to preserve some mutilated fragments of their Zenda - 
y&ta, the code of their great legislator Zcratusht or Zoroaster, and 
we may suppose that but few r volumes, written in the pahlavi or 
ancient dialect of Persia escaped the general destruction : although 
the most interesting or popular works may be still known, however 
imperfectly, through the medium of translations made by the Arabs. 

Monsieur Langltis could not discover that any copy of the Thtu- 
and One Nights, nor even of Sind bad's story, exists iu modern 
Persian, those in the more ancient dialect having perished, it is to be 
feared, many centuries ago. He has consulted in transcribing the 
Arabic text of S indbad, and in translating it into French, two Manu- 
scripts of that noble collection, the Biblioth£qiie du Roi — an estab- 
lishment wherein (as we understand from several who have lately visited 
Paris,) he fills the important office of 4 Conscrvateur des Manuscripts/ 
in such a manner as to afford the most general satisfaction. He also 
collated others procured for him by M. Caussin de Perscval, and by 
his colleague Don Raphael, Professor of Arabic, and by M. Marcel, 
Arector of the royal press, who brought three copies from Egypt. 

After Sinbad, M. Langl6s has added the Keidalncsa (L*JikxAT) 
u Stratagems ; Frauds, or Cunning Devices of Women,” a title much 
fnore happily expressed in French by “Ruse des Femmes.” Of this 
entertaining little story which occupies but nine pages, we shall 
offer an account in some future Number of the Classical Journal, 
remarking here that of both works, the Arabic text is, as might well 
be expected from the superintendance of so able an orientalist as M. 
LangUs, printed with considerable accuracy and neatness. 


V. 



MOMI MISCELLANEA. SUBSECIVA. 

No. HI. 


l. Although Portus was a useful pioneer in literature, he seems, 
notwithstanding, to have been but a raw adept in metre. His note 
on the word fmtevofdyqy, in Suidas, shows this clearly enough, 

Matevopiyrjy, a ere row veorrorpofoverav. ILvpoy yvvalica opyiOas ftqf 

t'vvptvTjv, Suidas, 

1 Lupov yvvaina ] senarius erit, si legus, ut legend um suspicor, EJ pov 
yuyatk-rts 6p>t6at paievoperm. In sc\t& erit anapaestus. In quartft. 
spondams, loco iambi, quod et alibi [qu. 1 where] factum monuimgi*, 
\el ro n jam corripietur, ut sit iambus. Partus . 

The following is the true metrical order of the Portion senarius 
| j v-/ — | — | — w | | w/\-/ — | ; which being pre- 

mised, I shall leave it to others to descry the number of blunders 
contained in it. This reminds one of Markland’s, and, after him, 
Brunck’s way of marking off the fifteeu-hundred-and-eighty-second 
line of Euripides’s Phtenissae. See Porson’9 note. 

2. Quis multft grucilis tc puer in rosA 
Perfusus liquidis urget odorihus 

Cirato, Pyrrha, sub antrol 
Cui flnvarn religas comam, 

Simplex rnunditiis? — Hor. Odd. i. 5. 

In the fourth line it is not improbable that Horace had in his eye 
a line from a Greek Epigram quoted by Suidas under the word 
B utrrpvyos, Boorpi/^os* nXlypa rpiywv yuvaiKelwv. ’Ev eTrcypdix/iart* 
Eitt^ rivi TrXi&is i'n Boorpu^ov; 1 have not seen this adduced as a 
parallel before. 

3. The family of the Didj/mi seems, if we are to believe what 
Suidas says, to have engrossed a degree of literary talent, or literary 
industry, unprecedented in the annals of book-reading. One of 
these, the spes gregis of a salt-seller , or bacon -facturer, or something 
of the kind, and suruamed moreover Chalcenterus or Brass-gut, 
appositely enough, is said to have left behind him the enormous 
ft umber of three thousand Jive hundred volumes. Aibvpvs, Aib vpov 

TapiypTr&\ov t ypafxpanicds * Apterrap , )(€ios t 'A\€i ) avbp€v?. I'cytoyMs [yeyovws] 
r7r< 'Avrwyiyov [’Avrwyiov] teal Ktnipuyos, ical Zws Airyovarrov. Xaktceyrepot 
kXtjOus bta Tt)v irepi ra ftifiXia enipovriy . 4>a<ri yhp airrbv ovyyeypa^iptu. 

virip ru Tpio^iXia nevTaKoata /3i/3Xia. 

4. ’EduaXri/s* b els tqv ce^aXr/v &vaTpi\ovtra hvaQvplatns t-£ abrjeftaylas, 
teal aireyias, ir apa larpots ’E^tiiXrqs Xtyerac. O \ey6peyos irapa, ttoWoJs 
B afioirr£u:4piO£. Suidas in 'E/fuhXrqs. 

This distemper is neither more nor less than the Nightmare , called 
by the later Latin writers Incubus . No poet has perhaps described this 
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'better tjian Virgil (<En. xii. 908), as any one will confess, who has 
felt its influence. 

Ac velut in somnis, oculos ubi languid a pressit 
Nocte quics, nequidquam avidos extendere cursus 
Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus a^gri 
Succidimus ; non lingua valet, non corpora noise 
Sufliciunt vires ; nec vox, nec verba sequuntur. 

The idea was perhaps borrowed from Homer, (Iliqd X. 199 .) 

fl* S' lv & vetpip ov Svrurui <j>evyovra SiMKeiv, 

Otir' tip* O TOP SuPUTCLt UlCO(f)t:Vyt'W 9 uu(f O Slli)KllP, 

How much Virgil has improved upon it cyen the blind may dis- 
cover. 

5. One would imagine that, when Bartolozzi engraved his Venus, 
he had either seen the following Greek Epigram from the fourth 
book of the Anthologia, or a translation of it. 

T trrrraph c'u 7ir epwrvs' 6 ph* errfyos apujitKaXvvTCt 
Mrjrpin t i}s‘ o Si: ^eiXoh' *X Fl 7:071 in'SaKt f*tl£vv a 
01 W Smo wa t£ovm irap' Y^i'firiV elfia St KpilirrtA 
Mijpiji y rirova x&pop oXrjs yvjivfjt 'Afipobirrjs. 

6. We remark for the sake of such c»f our readers as may not h;t\r 
observed it, that the (ireek Scholia in Barnes's Euripides abound 
with intei potations even more than those in his Homer. What 
wonder indeed, when we see that this foolish (ireek Professor has 
repeatedly stuffed in even Scholia of his own, and affixed hiv 
signature to them in mongrel Greek, forsooth! Let the reader only 
refer to Aleest. "> Ip. ami .18 1. In his note on the Iph. Aul. 77 >. 
he refers us with all the gravity imaginable to bis Franciafl , an 
Jieroic poem we suspect by the title, but which wc never heard of 
elsewhere, and certainl, have never seen. It appears aLo from 
Hipjxd. .V23. that this astonishing genius wrote a poem, amatory 
Or otherwise, \clepcd Esther, He wrote it probably when the widow 
fell in love with him. 

7. Pise is in disco 
JVlihi datur 
Ab Arehiepisco- 

■ po sed non ponatur, 

Quia non inibi hi here datur. 

TRANSLATION. 

They sent me fish 
In a dish. 

From the Archbish- 
op is omitted here, 

Because there is no beer. 

Who wrote these lines J \\ ho translated them ? 
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INQUIRY 

INTQ THE 

CAUSES OF THE DIVERSITY OF HUMAN CHARACTER, 

IN VARIOUS 

A OKS, NATIONS, AND INDIVIDUALS; 

By tlit* late Professor Scott, King** College, Aberdeen. 


No. VII. — Continued from No. XXIII. p. 66. 


Sect, iv. 

Of the Opinions of various Hr iters concerning the Effect* 

oj' C 1 innate . 

Thus then, it results from the preceding investigations, that climate 
produces very remarkable and permanent effects upon the human cha- 
racter and constitution. It invigorates or enfeebles the corporeal 
frame ; it braces or relaxes the tone of the fibres; it prompts to ac- 
tivity, or encourages indolence ; and thus inspires courage or timidity, 
and promotes or retards the spirit of enterprise and improvement. It 
has, besides, a very considerable effect on the headstrong appetite which 
unites the sexes, which it, in many cases, stimulates to an unwarrant- 
able excess, or chills into apathy. 

Such are the effects which proceed, as it were immediately, from the 
influence of climate, and which seem as certainly to be due to an ar- 
dent or frigid atmosphere, as the luxuriancy of the Egyptian palm, or 
the stunted growth of the Norwegian oak. There are other effects of 
equal importance, which, though not so obviously dependent upon 
climate, yet appear, upon investigation, to be fairly ascribable to that 
source. These are the permanent condition of the female sex, which, 
by the influence of climate, arises to more dignity in one region of the 
world than in another. By the same influence also the ordinary occu- 
pations, manners, and amusements of a people are much controlled, 
and become either innocent and rational, or grovelling and vicious. 
In the last place, the influence of climate is to he detected in the im- 
portant concern of laws and government, which in some regions nave 
a natural tendency to perfection, while in others they seem doomed to 
a perpetual debasement. 

In ascribing so many important effects to the influence of climate, I 
may seem to have fallen into the error of which many of the ancient 
writers, and some of the moderns, have been justly accused, who have 
been inclined to derive the diversities of human character and dispo- 
sition from this cause alone. The authors, indeed, who have supported 
this opinion, are of high respectability, and their names carry with 
them the weight of authority ; but I am by no means disposed impli- 
citly to subscribe to their doctrine, for reasons which will immediately 
appear. 
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Among these authors, one of the earliest, and no doubt most respect- 
able, is Aristotle, who states, in the most unequivocal terms, the all- 
powerful control of climate, and ascribes to this cause alone the proud 
superiority which his countrymen enjoyed over the surrounding nations 
in arms, in arts, ard in literature. They were, he supposes, placed in 
that happy temperature which was most favorable to the perfection 
of the human faculties, and by which they were naturally fitted to hold 
in subjection the less happily constituted nations around them. 

The same superiority which Aristotle ascribes to the climate of 
Greece is assumed by Vitruvius to the peculiar atmosphere of his 
countrymen, the Romans. “ As,” says he, “the planet Jupiter lies 
between the fervid heat of Mars and the piercing cold of Saturn ; so 
Italy, in the centre of the temperate zone, enjoys every thing that is 
favorable in the opposite climates. It is thus that by conduct in war 
the Romans overcome the impetuous force of Northern barbarians, 
and by the rigor of their arms confound the politic schemes of their 
Southern neighbours. Divine Providence appears to have placed the 
Romans in this happy situation, in order that they might become mas- 
ter* of the world.” 

This writer has entered into the investigation of the effects of climate 
with peculiar copiousness ; and the whole of the first chapter of his 
6th book is occupied in describing the influence of the atmosphere on 
the human constitution and temper. “ The sun,” says he, “ where he 
draws out a moderate degree of moisture, preserves the body in a tem- 
perate state; but where his rays are more intense, he drains the body 
of its moisture. In very cold regions, where the moisture is not de- 
stroyed by heat, the body, imbibing the dewy ail, rises to a great size, 
and the voice acquires a deep tone. Northern nations, accordingly, by 
means of cold and moisture, have large bodies, a white skin, red hair, 
grey eyes, and much blood. Those, on the contrary, who are near the 
equator, are of small stature, tawny complexion, curled hair, black 
eyes, slender legs, and little blood. From want of blood they are 
cowardly, but can bear feverish disorders well, their constitutions being 
accustomed to heat. The people of the North, on the contrary, sink 
tinder a fever; but, from abundance of blood, they are bold in war.” 

In another part of the chapter, he adds, “ From the thinness of the 
air and enlivening heat, Southern nations are quick in thought and 
acute in reasoning. Those in the North, on the contrary, who breathe 
a thick and cold atmosphere, are dull and stupid.” This position he 
illustrates from the history of scipents, which, in the heats of summer, 
are active and vigorous; but during the winter become torpid and im- 
moveable. Fie then goes on to add: “It is not, therefore, at all sur- 
prising that heat should shaipen the understanding, and cold blunt it ; 
that the Southern nations should be ready in counsel, anti acute in 
thought ; but make no figure in war, their courage being exhausted by 
the heat of the sun ; while the inhabitants of cold climates are prone 
to war, and rush on vehemently without any fear, but are slow of un- 
derstanding.” 

Vcgetius accounts for the different characters of men upon principles 
precisely similar. “Nations,” says lie, 4 near the sun, being dried up 
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by excessive heat, are said to have a greater acuteness of understand*’ 
ing, but a deficiency of blood ; on which account they are destitute 
of firmness and resolution in war, and dread a w£>und, as if conscious 
of their want of blood. The Northern people, bn the contrary, 
moved from the ardor of the sun, are less remarkable for the powers 
of the mind ; but, abounding in blood, they are prone to war.” * 

In a similar strain of reasoning, Servius says, in his Commentary 
upon Virgil's jEneid, “ The Africans are crafty, the Greeks fickl%and 
the Gauls of dull*understanding ; all which arises from the influence 
of climate.” 1. 

The limited knowledge and want of experience of the ancients form 
an apology for their ascribing more to the influence of climate than 
was justly its due. They were acquainted with but a small portion 
of the habitable world, and from the imperfect state of their navigation 
and commerce had penetrated but a little way into the countries of 
barbaious nations. They were, therefore, unable to contrast the man” 
ners of these rude tribes one with another, and to observe those minuter 
diversities of manner and disposition, which could scarcely be ascribed 
to the mere influence of their atmosphere. In the ancient world the 
number of polished nations was inconsiderable, and they had not ex- 
perienced those vicissitudes of condition, those alternate elevations and 
depressions, that sudden succession of grandeur and declension, which 
demonstrate the instability of all sublunary establishments, and the fu- 
tility of ascribing to permanent causes the temporary superiority of 
any particular race of men. 

But the moderns are placed in a situation which enables them to ap- 
preciate more accurately the permanent advantages of any particular 
region or climate. The page of history informs them that the boasted 
pre-eminence of the inhabitants of Greece in art$ and arms has passed 
away, and left scarcely a vestige of its existence. The empire of the 
Romans, too, has long ceased ; although Italy, more fortunate than 
the soil of Athens and of Sparta, has continued for many ages to be 
the nursery of art and emporium of taste. The moderns, therefore, 
ought to be aware that there are other causes which affect the pre- 
eminence of the human character, besides mere physical situation. 
They ought to be convinced, that even in the ipost favorable soil the 
seeds of genius may be choked, and the blossoms of talent withered, if 
they are not sheltered from storms that gather from without. 

Notwithstanding the apparent obviousness of this truth, several 
writers of great name among the modems have been strenuous advo- 
cates for the sole and paramount influence of climate in determining 
the human character ; while others have been guilty of the opposite 


1 u Uinnes nationes quaa vicinie sunt soli, nimio calore sictatuL*-, ainplius 
quidcin sapere, sed minus habere sanguinis dicuut; ac pmptema constan- 
tiam ac fiducurn cominus non habere pugnandi, quia metuunt vulnera, qiU 
*e exiguuiTi sanguinem habere noverunt. Contra, sepientiionales populi, 
remoti a sobs ardoribus, inronsultiores quidem, sed tan ten largo sanguine re- 
dunridiiu-s, sunt ad beila prorntissimL H — (De re militari, lib. 1, cap. 2 ) 

* * 4 At’n versiprlles, Grteci le\es, Galh pigriom mgmii, quud natura eii- 
niatuju facil." — (Lib. Q f v. 111.) 
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fclTor, and have denied that climate, unaided by moral causes, possessed 
itoy control whatever upon the dispositions of men. 

Mallet, in the Introduction to his History of Denmark, adopts the 
reasoning of Vitruvius and Vegetins, and strenuously endeavours to 
derive the courage and ferocity of the Scandinavians from the physical 
influence of their climate alone. “ A great abundance of blood/* 
says he, “fibres strong and rigid, vigor inexhaustible^ formed the 
temperament of the Germans, the Scandinavians, and of all othef 
people who live under the same climate. Robust by the climate, and 
hardened with exercise, confidence in bodily strength formed their cha- 
racter. A man who relies on his own foice, cannot bear restraint, nor 
submission to the arbitrary will ol another. As he has no occasion for 
artifice, he is altogether a stranger to fraud or dissimulation. As he 
i$ always ready to repel force by force, he is not suspicious nor dis- 
trustful. His courage prompts him to be faithful in friendship, gene- 
rous, and even magnanimous. He is averse to occupations that re* 
quire more assiduity than action, because moderate exercise affords not 
to his blood and fibres that degree of agitation which suits them. 
Hence his disgust at arts and manufactures ; and, as passion labors 
to justify itself, hence his opinion, that war only and hunting arejio- 
norable professions.'” 

Had Mr* Mallet carefully examined the dispositions of the various 
tribes whom he includes under the title of Germans and Scandinavians, 
he would have found evidence that some of them are not altogether 
averse to contemplative occupations, or addicted solely to war and 
hunting. He would have found the inhabitants of Iceland, for ex- 
ample, from the most remote periods,;! pacific and industrious people; 
affectionate and friendly in their intercourse with othei nat ions, and 
considerably advanced in the knowledge of letters. According to the 
best evidence which we possess, the study of history has been a favorite 

i mrsuit with the Icelanders from the most remote ages ; and they have 
ong been possessed of historical chronicles of great curiosity, the pe- 
rusal of which forms one of their principal amusements during the te- 
dious nights to which the winter of their climate is exposed. 

Even Tacitus, in his account of the German tribes, affords evidence, 
that ferocity and the love of war, though generally prevalent, yet did 
not universally obtain among the people whose manners he has so phi- 
losophically illustiated. The Chauci, who inhabited an extensive dis- 
trict in the North of Germany, he describes as “a race of people, the 
noblest among the Germans, who choose to maintain their grandeur 
by justice rather than by violence. Without the desire of plunder, and 
free from the apprehension of weakness, they live in quiet and security; 
they provoke no wars, and are enriched by no rapine. It is (he adds) 
a remarkable proof both of their power and of their virtue, that with- 
out oppressing any, they have attained a superiority o\er all. Yet, if 
occasion requires, they are ready to take the field, and their troops are 
speedily raised.” 1 


1 44 Tam immensum terrarum spatium non tenent tantum Chauci, sod et 
impleut; populus inter Germane* uobilissimus, quique magnitudmem suaxn 
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The most respectable of all the modem writers who have ascribe^ 
to the sole influence of climate the principal diversities of human cha* 
racter, is the President Montesquieu, to whose opinions a more than 
ordinary degree of deference is certainly due; as there nre few authors 
who have illustrated in so truly philosophical a manner the causes 
which affect the various institutions and progressive improvements of 
civil society. r v 

In the second chapter of the fourteenth book of the Spirit of I jfem, 
Montesquieu has entered into a minute and even anatomical discussion 
of the direct effects of climate upon the human body, from which he 
deduces its influence upon the mind. Cold, he observes, shuts up the 
extremities of the external fibres of the body, by which their elasticity 
is increased, and the return of the blood from the extremities towards 
the heart is promoted. It likewise diminishes the length of these fibres, 
and thus also increases their force. Heat, on the contrary, relaxes the 
extremities of the fibres, and prolongs them ; it therefore diminishes 
their tone and elasticity. 

On this account, says Montesquieu, the people of cold climates have 
most vigor. The action of the heart, and the re-action of the extre- 
mities, are better performed, the juices are in a juster equilibrium, the 
blood is better determined towards the heart, and reciprocally the 
heart has a greater degree of power. This superior force ought to 
produce important effects : for example, more confidence and courage ; 
a greater assurance of superiority, that is to say, a less desire of ven- 
geance; more opinion of security, that is fo say, a greater degree of 
frankness, less of suspicion, of policy, and of stratagem. Place a man, 
says our author, in a close and heated place; he will suffer, from the 
reasons here assigned, a great depression of spirit. If, in this situation, 
we were to propose to him a bold action, we should probably find him 
little disposed to execute it ; his present feebleness will effectually dis- 
courage him. He will fear every thing, because he feels that he can 
accomplish nothing.' The people of hot countries arc timid like old 
men ; those of cola climates are courageous like the young. 

Montesquieu next carries his anatomical investigations into the effect* 
of heat and cold upon the nervous system, and corroborates his opi- 
nions by experiments upon the papillae of a sheep’s tongue. The result 
is that the people of warm climates, though timid, are of exquisite sen- 
sibility, prone to the pleasures of love, ami easily transported into the 
excess of joy or grief. But the people of the North, though cou- 
rageous and of great bodily strength, are destitute of vivacity and sen- 
timent. “J’ai vu,” says this lively author, “les opera d’Angleterre 
etdMtalie; ce sont les mernes pieces & les memes acteurs; mais la 
meme musique produit des effets si differens sur les deux nations, Pune 
cst sf calme, Sc l’autre si transporter, que cela paroit inconcevable.” 


maht ju^titia tueri. Sine cupiditate, sine impoleuti.i, quicti, secretique, 
nu Mil piuvocant Mia, nullis rap ti bus in it lalrociniis pupulunlur. htquc pra> 
tipuiim vnlutis ar viiium arguiueiittim est, quod, ut sujuriores aguut, non 
per injurias assequunlur. Promta tamen omnibus anna, ar, si ies puscat, 
exerciius.”— (Dr iuor. Germ.) 
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These physical causes, according to our author, are amply sufficient 
to account for the permanent characters of the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent regions of the earth ; for the spirit of enterprise and improve- 
menfc which has produced such beneficial effects in the temperate 
climes of Europe; and for the want of that spirit which has so long 
characterised the tropical regions. “ Iff* says he, “ with that delicacy 
of organs, which renders the people of the East sensible to every im- 
pression, you join an extreme indolence of spirit natuially accompany- 
ing that of the body, and which renders the spirit incapable of any 
action, of any effort, or any struggle ; you will comprehend that the 
mind, when once it has received impressions, is unable to change them. 
It is this that occasions the laws, the manners, and the customs, even 
those which appear most indiffeient, as the fashion of dress, to be 
the same in the East at this day, as they were a thousand years ago.” 

(IJv. 14, ch. 4.) 

It is sufficiently apparent from the reasonings of the preceding sec- 
tions, that 1 am by no means inclined to refuse to climate the most im- 
portant influence in regulating the natural propensities and dispositions 
of men. From the examination of facts, the only evidence that is en- 
titled to much weight in an investigation of this sort, I have been led 
to maintain that the inhabitants of temperate climates are naturally 
possessed of many important advantages over those either of the tro- 
pical or polar regions ; that they are, as is maintained by Montes- 
quieu and the other authors just quoted, naturally of greater strength, 
of more activity, and less addicted to sensual indulgence ; nay, that 
these physical advantages are calculated to produce yet more important 
moral effects; that they elevate the rank and estimation of the fe- 
male sex, give dignit) and usefulness to the ordinary manners and pur- 
suits of the people of temperate regions, and promote the establish- 
ment of good government and equitable laws. 

But in deriving these important effects from the influence of climate, 
I am by no means disposed to consider this as the sole cause of the 
natural diversity of the dispositions of the various tribes of men. The 
influence of climate is indeed powerful, but it may be counteracted; 
its effects arc very important; but there are other causes of not lew 
efficacy, wliich, if they be fairly brought into action, may either pre- 
vent the baneful influence, or oppose the beneficial operation of this 
purely physical principle. It is for overlooking the power of these 
moral causes that the writers, whose opinions I have been quoting, are 
censurable. They, perhaps, have ascribed no more to climate than it 
is really qualified to effect ; but they have not considered the impoiunt 
principles by which its operation may be checked, promoted, or alto- 
gether counteracted. 

Were it true that certain climates are calculated always to produce 
men of certain talents and dispositions, we should find some favored 
regions of the earth assuming a permanent superiority, and constantly 
giving law to the lest. We should invariably find eminence in arts or. 
prowess in arms confined to a certain longitude and latitude. We 
should have only to consult the map to discover where the sciences are 
doomed to arrive at maturity ; where legislation will be perfected ; or 
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where the warlike spirit will finally product the most formidable effect* 
We should have to arrange the nations and countries .of the world, less 
by geographical divisions, than by a scale of temperature suited to ex- 
press the gradations of permanent excellence. 

•But foe history of nations completely refutes this principle of calcu- 
lation. It shows that pre eminence, both in arts and arms, has suc- 
cessively -belonged to people the most remote from each other, Ari l 
who have lived under every variety of climate and atmosphere. We 
find the sceptre of extensive dominion first assumed by the nations <*f 
foe East, and passing successively from the Assyrians to the Mede*» 
and from the Medes to the Persians. We then behold the genius Of 
the Western nations expanding itself, and the Greeks carrying On a 
successful contest with the formidable power of the Persian monarch. 
In Greece it was that intellectual pursuits attained the highest emi- 
nence to which they arose in the ancient world. But even foe phi- 
losophy and literature of Greece were not exclusively her own ; by her 
own avowal they were borrowed from Egypt and India ; and thus, 
like the spirit of conquest, first sprung up in the torrid regions of foe 
earth. 

The gradual developemcnt of the genius of Greece, and her ad- 
vancement from an inconsiderable beginning lo the sway of foe most 
powerful nations of t^e ancient world, forms one of die most inter- 
esting objects of contemplation that history affords. But htr po- 
litical reign was short. The conquering progress of Alexander over 
foe Eastern nations, as it resembled in its splendor the dazzliflg 
of the meteor, resembled it no less in its fleeting duration. It soon 
faded away; and the glory of the Grecian name faded with it to re- 
vive no more. 

The heroic achievements of Greece are succeeded, on the theatre of 
ancient history, by those of Rome. The conquosts of the Romans 
were more permanent, and more completely combined with the parent 
state than those of theNGreeks. The history of this people exhibits the 
remarkable phenomenon of a dominion gradually extended from the 
most trifling commencement over the fairest and most fertile portion of 
the known world ; and at length swallowing up, like a growing tor- 
rent, almost every nation and every state in one immense empire. But 
it was by moral, not less than by physical causes, that victory was so 
long attached to the Roman arms. While frugality, activity, and 
public spirit, prevailed at Rome, die commonwealth florished and in- 
creased its power ; but when luxury and vice were introduced* With 
the spoils of conquered nations ; and corruption took place of patriot- 
ism ; foe Roman glory was extinguished, and the mighty empire was 
torn to pieces widi much greater rapidity than it had been at first con- 
solidated. 

How vain then was foe boast of Aristotle, diat his countrymen ween 
placed in a climate most favorable to the perfection of human talents ; 
and how unfounded the assertion of Vitruvius, that foe Romans by 
their peculiar situation, seemed intended by Providence to become 
permanent masters of foe world 1 The soil of Athens and of Sparta, 
foe birthplace of Socrates, of Plato, of Euripides, of Sophocles, and 
NO. XXIV. - Cl. JL VOL. XII. T 
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Demosthenes ; the scene of the martial achievements of Miltiade* of 
Leonidas, of Theraistocles, and Agesilaus, has for many revolving 
ages bowed under the yoke of the most oppressive despotism. It has 
continued subject to a conqueror equally regardless of its letter* its 
science, and its laws, and who has effaced almost the very ruins of its 
ancient grandeur, and obliterated even the titles by which the memory 
flists former fame might be preserved. 

Rome has suffered a less degrading fate,* it has at least long 
ceased to give laws to the surrounding nations ; it has been reduced 
within its ancient limits, and obliged to compensate by the cultivation 
of the arts of peace for the loss of military fame. Those Northern 
tribes, who were stigmatized by the ancient Romans as rude Bar- 
baitans, unqualified to excel either in arts or arms, have, in their turn, 
assumed the away. They have overthrown the mighty fabric of the 
Roman power, and erected on its ruins many independent Empires, 
which now vie in celebrity with the fame of ancient Italy and Greece; 
they have transplanted the sciences and arts of the ancient world into 
a colder, though not less genial, soil ; and have proved that mental 
superiority is not confined to those regions where the pride of former 
philosophers had fixed its limits. The prowess in arms, the wisdom 
in counsel, the philosophy and literature of the ancient world, have 
travelled even into the Hyperborean regions, and have* taken up their 
abode among a people said by the Romans to be severed from the ci- 
vilized part of the globe ; they are now found to florish even among 
the 

penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 

Thus there is a period of infancy, maturity, and decay in the history 
of nations and progress of civilization. Where the siti/ation is favor- 
able for the deveiopement of human talents, there we may expect that 
improvement in arts or in arms will first naturally arise. By the con- 
currence of fortunate circumstances, a superiorly may be gained over 
the surrounding nations. The spirit of conquest will then predomi- 
nate, and if not checked by the dictates of reason and prudence, will 
draw after it the love of pomp, of luxurious indulgence, and at length 
corruption and complete effeminacy. A hardier and poorer people 
will then *be tempted to attack the tottering fabric of a corrupt empire. 
They will find its. spoils an easy conquest $ but they will be exposed 
in their turn to the degeneracy which so commonly attends the easy 
acquisition of wealth or power, and to the decay of valor and public 
spirit which luxury introduces, and by which they become ready to 
fall a prey to the first hardy invader. 

Such are the revolutions to which states and kingdoms are natu- 
rally liable ; and such have been the principal causes of the declension 
of tne great empires which have in succession figured upon the theatre 
of history. The contemplation of this fact has given rise to the doc- 
trine, that as in the human body there is a period of infancy and man- 
hood which are necessarily succeeded by decrepitude and decay, so in 
the political constitution of states, the period of maturity necessarily 
carries along with it the seeds of future corruption ; and the attain- 
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tnent of grandeur and power is certainly followed by feebleness and 
final dissolution. It must be acknowledged that the history of the 
world gives plausibility to this opinion, and serves rather to prove that 
such is the natural progress of all human institutions* But it is yet 
Reasonable to hope that the body politic may be so constituted as ef- 
fectually to resist, not only attacks from without, but also the sources 
of corruption which it carries within itself. That an equilibrium ntityf 
be established among*the different jarring interests of the state; and * 
principle of reform and salutary correction be introduced, by which the 
tendency to dissolution may be counteracted, and fresh vigor instilled 
into the decaying members of the constitution. 

If, then, there is a succession of eminence and inferiority, of glory 
and ignominy, in the annals of nations which have long occupiechcer* 
tain regions of the world, it is in vain to pretend that any climate is 
qualified to give a permanent superiority to the people who enjoy it* 
or that the beneficial or injurious effects of the soil and atmosphere 
may not be counteracted by other causes which are not less powerful. 
It will scarcely be pretended that the climates of nations have changed, 
as they themselves have risen into eminence or become degenerate; 
or that their political revolutions have been accompanied by corres- 
ponding changes in the state of their atmosphere. 

But even this assertion, unfounded as it would appear to be, would 
not serve to vindicate the doctrine of those who assert the paramount 
influence of climate. For it were easy to prove, that in climates, alto- 
gether similar, nations have existed who at the same period of time 
have exhibited very different degrees of improvement; and have in 
their contemporary history, the one attained to eminence in arts and 
arms, while the other showed no tendency to emerge from barbarism* 

In the history of the Carthaginians vc have a striking example of a 
people counteracting, by the spirit of enter prize, the natural disadvan- 
tages of climate and situation. Though placed amid the burning de- 
serts of Africa, and etposed to the debilitating action of a tropical 
sun, they were eminent lor their industry and activity. They built 
spacious and highly ornamented cities ; they cultivated and improved 
all the useful and elegant arts of life; they possessed the most exten- 
sive navy of the ancient world, and carried the adventurous spirit of 
commerce to an extent that has scarcely been rivalled by modern en- 
terprize. They also gave proofs of skill in legislation, and furnished 
a remarkable example of a republican government situated in a tro- 
pical climate. With respect to their valor in arms, the histtty of 
their wars with the Sicilians and Romans proves, that in this, vs in 
other accomplishments, they had attained a more than ordinary emi- 
nence. The memorable invasion of Italy by Hannibal sufficiently 
establishes, that if at length the fortune of the Roman arms prevailed, 
it was not without an arduous struggle that the Carthaginians resigned 
their liberties, and that they alone of all the contemporary nations were 
able to wage a contest with the predominating genius of Rome, which 
for a long period continued doubtful. 

While the Carthaginians had thus carried the arts and embellish- 
ments of life to a high degree of perfection, the neighbouring nations 
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on the African coast were sunk in ignorance and barbarism* Nor 
have they at an y succeeding period emerged from the insignificance to 
which the want of all intellectual improvement condemns them* The, 
only nations of Africa who have risen into any considerable degree of 
eminence for political wisdom, th* cultivation of the arts, or military 
enterprize, are the Egyptians and Carthaginians 5 and we may, per* 
haps* add the modern Abyssinians. The celebrity of the two former 
has long ceased to exist but in tradition, and that of the latter is at 
best but dubious. It is, therefore, plain, that the climate of Africa is 
not naturally adapted to the perfection of human talents ; yet even 
in this unfavorable soil, by the concurrence of peculiar circumstances, 
arose the mighty rival of Rome, and the emporium of the chief com- 
mercial enterprize of the ancient work!. 

. The modern Moors of Africa, who are descended from the enter- 
prising followers of Mahomet, have, under the most scorching sun, 
retained a great share of activity and acuteness of intellect, and form 
a striking contrast to the indolent and peaceable negroes with whom 
they are intermingled. Shaw says of this people, that the small pro- 
gress they have made in the arts and sciences is not the effect of any 
incapacity or natural stupidity. The Moors, he says, possess quick- 
ness and even genius ; and if they do not apply themselves to study, it 
is because, deprived of every motive to emulation, and continually 
harassed by their government, they have neither the leisure nor incli- 
nation for such a pursuit. The Moors, born slaves, like the greater 
part of the Orientals, are naturally enemies to every kind of trouble, 
which has not their personal interest for its immediate object. 

The Chinese nation may likewise be quoted as an example of a 
people who in a sultry climate have, from the remotest ages, been re- 
markable for their industry and activity ; who have carried many of 
the arts of life to an uncommon degree of perfection ; and who have 
likewise displayed no inconsiderable degree of genius in some of the 
pursuits of science and literature. This extraordinary people seem to 
furnish an exception to the political maxim of which we have so lately 
taken notice, and which pronounces the instability of all establish- 
ments of power, or systems of government. From the remotest re- 
cords of history, tlieir policy, their maimers, and their laws, have un- 
dergone little change ; and though revolutions have taken place in the 
dynasties which occupy the throne, the integrity of the empire has 
withstood the shock, and the nation may be said to have remained 
nearhr the same in power, in influence, and in celebrity, from the first 
details of its history to the present day. To inquire into the causes of 
this remarkable phenomenon, which affords so strong a proof of the 
possibility of giving permanency to political establishments, would be 
entirely foreign from our present purpose. > 
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ENGLISH PRIZE POEM, 

Spoken at the Apposition, St. PauFs School, April 

* PROMETHEUS, 

His Present Misery — Former Happiness — 

• Despair. 


O holy light ! new kindling into morn, 

Whose orient beams a gladdened world adorn ! 

Onward thou rides t in thy gay career, 

To clothe with purple spring the golden year : 

But ah ! thy joy- attempered rays impart 
Ho kindred feeling to my mournful heart ; 

O’er all the world thy radiant glories shine. 

Cheer every check, but cannot brighten mine. 

Soft Sleep, who pours his balm o’er every eye. 

Who lulls each bosom and arrests each sigh, 

From my sad brow and aching heart is fled ; 

These chains affright him, and this rocky bed ! 

Unhappy wretch ! in charity toman, 

Thy crime, thy punishment, thy woe began : 

Here must thou lie while thunders roar around. 

Bend the scathed oak, and rock the upheaving ground ; 
And as around its head the tempest sails. 

This summit scowls o’er the deep blackening vales. 

Here in primeval ruggeduess of form. 

Stern Nature forges the relentless storm, 

Unchains the cataract, directs its course, 

To crush the valley with resistless force. 

And, hoarsely howling, midnight horror flings, 

And pours a saddening gloom, and waves her raven wings! 

O ! say, is Justice banished from above, 

Where once she smiled encircling Peace and Love ; 
When Mercy beaming with unclouded ray 
Blessed Saturn’s kingdom and paternal sway ? 

Yes ! she is fled, she leaves the accursed place. 

The hateful Tyrant, and Heaven’s recreant race. 

So when the thunders roar and lightnings fly. 

And a dread deluge whelms the angry sky, 

Perchance the tempest rouses from the grove, 

Mid myrtle-bowers, a silver-winged dove. 

Far from her nest, ’mid Ether launched, she sails. 

And in sad notes her cruel fate bewails. 

When youthful Hope her gay perspective drew* 

Of every form, and every rain-bow hue ; 
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My mind ambitious soon the task began 
To niOYild Creation's Lord, and fashion Man ; 

To watch the features, glowing from the clay. 

Rise to my view and my behest obey ! 

Yet is this man ? while all Bedimmed hejies. 
Unflushed his cheek and unillumed his eyes! 

Oh! for one beam of pure ethereal tire. 

The cjaj’ to warm, to animate, inspire. * 

No more ! but swift as flits the viewless breeze, 
-And skims the bosom of the rippling seas, 

I gain the throne of Heaven's immortal Sire, 
Where flows the fountain of ethereal fire. 

Pure, vivid Light ! that woke primeval day, 

And over Chaos shed its genial ray ; 

Pure, vivid Light ! that bathed each twinkling star 
With golden beams, and pallid Cynthia’s car 
With choicest silver graced, and bade her reign 
Supreme, the glory of the starry plain. 

In earth- bom Man that ray divinely bright 
To Reason gave her pure unclouded light. 

Methinks l view the tire within him glow, 

Thaw the chilled vein and bid the spirit flow. 

His eyes that stagger with unwonted light. 

And reel w ith sudden drunkenness of sight, 

He viewed around him all creation shine, 

€i The earth,'’ he cries, “ the seas, the sky is inine^ 
All, all, are mine ! vv he clasped his hands and said, 

44 For me alone the universe is made.” 

No more he uttered — bliss congealed his tongue. 
And from his eyes the tears of gladness sprung ; 
Sublime he reared his forehead to the skies, 

As Reason cried, €< thy soul must upward rise 
Thy soul still burning with a fond desire. 

To mix with Heaven, and join her kindred fire ! 

As when a mother on her infant’s face. 

Twined with her charms beholds the father’s grace 
How mixed with smiles the tears of pleasure start ! 
What soft sensations thrill her panting heart ! 

Tlius my fixed eye surveyed the blaze of light. 
That graced the brilliant dawn of human sight; 
Gazed on the blttah where the soul’s beauty shone, 
And hailed the mighty wonder as my own ! 

I saw fair Nature, gladdening at the view. 

Robe all her beauties with a richer hue : 

When Man first spake, the birds around him hun{* 
To borrow notes from his melodious tongue : 
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His feet to lave, a gurgling fountain flowed ; 

His touch to greet, anew-born blossom glowed : 

Gales swept of harps unseen the trembling chord. 

And Echo chaunted — u Hail Creation’s Lord! n 

But sorrowgsoon overwhelmed this gay serene. 

And joy w as banished from the gorgeous scene ! 

As when a cloud whose purpled tints display 
The warm effulgence of retiring day, 

Charms every eye — transports the wonderiug gaztL 
With all the hues that in its radiance blaze ; 

But ah ! each tint by darkness is suppressed, 

When Phoebus sinks on Ocean’s liquid breast. 

Arise, ye rocks ; ye oceans, intervene ! , 

Divide my heart from the alluring scene! 

Rapre, rage, ye storms ; ye tempests, howl around 
This rugged rock, and shake the accursed ground! 

From your abyss ye phrensied Furies start! 

My anger nerve, and blaze within my heart ! 

Arise ! ami bear me to your dread abodes. 

Where every pang the tortured soul corrodes! 

Where Grief and Misery stalk w'ith steely hands 
To execute fierce Pluto’s dire commands ; 

Where Disappointment counts her tears, that flow 
In unison with agonizing woe. 

Shall 1 adore the Tyrant of the skies. 

Bow my proud neck, and sue with downcast eyes ? 

No ! sooner should fair Cynthia’s pallid light 
In Heaven dissolve amid the shades of night; 

Sooner should Darkness close the eye of day. 

And Discord oyer all extend her sway. 

E’en if the Tyrant should himself descend. 

And ’neath his feet the firmament should bend. 

While rouud his brow the storm9 and meteors fly. 

And o’er him blaze the terrors of the sky ; 

Though from his chariot-wheel the thunders roll, 

That rock the deep and agitate the Pole ; 

Though forests crash beneath his ponderous feet. 

And seas retiring court a safe retreat ; 

Though underneath him mountains crumbling fall. 

And dreadful tremors shake the astonished Ball; 

Though all the storms of maddening Heaven be sped. 

To crush these limbs, and blast this aching head ; 

E’en should this globe ’mid chaos dark be hurled, 

My mind shall reign unquelled amidst the bursting world ! 

JOHN ST. MAWE. 



REMARKS 

On the CAMBRIDGE MS. of the four Gosvzi.s, and 
the Acts of the Apostles, marked D by WETSTEIN 
and GllIESBACII, in their Editions of the N. T. and 
commonly termed the Codex Btzjr.. 


1 he reader of the following pages is supposed to be well ac- 
quainted with the history of the Codex Be *tr, as given by Michae- 
lis in his Introduction to the N. T. and by Dr. Marsh in his 
Notes on that work ; * and therefore I have not thought it neces- 
sary to delay him by repeating what has been already so ably per- 
formed. He is also, or course, supposed to be aware, that it has 
been accused, in company with F (the Cod. Augicns.s,) G (the 
Cod. Boerneriamtt) and the Chrromontanus (noted D in the 2nd 
part of Wetstein's N. T. and in Griesbach’s 2nd Vol,) and seve- 
ral other Greek MSS., of representing a text corrupted from the 
Latin, or, as it is termed by critics* of Latinizing : and he is 
believed to know that this corruption has been denied, by Adler, 3 
Griesbach, 4 Dr. Kipling/ Dr. Marsh/ Michaelis, 7 Dr. Stmler,* 
and Woide, 9 The charge has been admitted by Matthai, and Dr. 
Middleton, 10 and perhaps by a few other modern critics : the early 
editors of the N« r L\ Mill, Bengel, and Wetstein," were unani- 
mous in condemning the Cod . Bezcr. 


* Vol. ii. Pt. 1 . pp. 228— *4*2. 

1 Veil. ii. Pt. it. pp. 670—751 1 nuke use of the second Edit 4 Vols. 

8vo. London and Cambridge 1809. 1 he first was printed in 1792, and is 
not so complete. 

* Vcrsb. Sjriacsp demio exam mala*. 4to. Havnur, 1789. p. 01. 

4 Symbol** Cntica* Haiti', 1785. veil. i. p. tx. and Prolegom. ad N. T. 
vol. i. p. lxix. edit. 1796. 

s In the Preface to his edition of the Codex Bess. 

6 Notes to Michaels ut supra. 

7 Ut supra. (In the 4tli edition of his Einleitung in die Gottliche Schriftcn 
dcs Ncuen Bunder, Gottingen, 1788. [Tlie work translated by Dr. Marsh,] 
for in the editions of 1750, 1765, and 1777, he agreed with Wet*tein.) 

6 Herraeneutische Vorbereitung l?mo. Halle, 1764. vol. in. pp. 126— 
135 . 

9 Not ilia Cod. Alexandria. Sect. yi. pp. 120 — 166. ed. SpolHtk 8vo. 
Lipsl®, 1786. He defends here, from the charge of Latinizing, jjpict so 
much the Cod . Beta, as the Codd , Graco-Latint, m general. 

10 Appendix to The Doctrine of the Greek Article applied to the Criticism 
and Illustration of the N. T. 8vo. 1808. 

m Wetstein was the chief opponent of the Codd. Grteco-Latini, and the 
person, through whose means they lost, for a long tune, their credit. 
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It is the object of the following remarks, to show that the CWL 
Bezct has been in some places corrupted from the Latin ; though 
not to deny that it contains many valuable readings ; to demon- 
strate, that the truth lies between the extremes of Wetstein** 
opinion on the one hand, and Or. Sender’s on the other : in short 
in this, as in most other similar cases, the Critic medio Mis - 
simus tbit . 

It may be right to acknowledge, that some apology should be 
made, for differing from so many critics of the first rank : but I 
trust that the examples to be brought forward will bear me out j 
and I shall not, I hope* be found obstinate in retaining any erra* 
neous opinion which may be shown to be such : I must also seek 
refuge in the remark of a distinguished critic of our own country 5 
that c< the duty, which we owe to truth, is superior to that which 
can be claimea by the greatest names, or the most exalted cha- 
racters.” 1 To make apologies, indeed, for appearing on such 
occasions, is generally of little avail ; because they are seldom be- 
lieved to be sincere : and it were far better ingenuously to come 
forward with the words of Pilate— 0 yiyQtiQx, yiypx$x. x 

It is generally contended by the apologists of the Cod. B ez:U 
that it does not Latinize, because it agrees with several ancient 
versions, in characteristic readings, and also in many, which a! 
far as respects Greek MSS. are lerfioncs singHlat'es. This fact I 
most willingly grant : but still in my view of the subject, it will 
not prove that the MS. does not Latinize. I do not regard as 
Latinisms all the readings in which, though it agrees with few 
Greek MSS, it coincides with many Latin authorities: nor would 
1 rank in the same class those, in which the Greek text, differing 
from all the MSS. agrees alone with the Latin version annexed to 
the Greek text, and which Griesbach has denoted by the abbre- 
viation, Cant., because in many instances, perhaps in mart, a 
single Latin copy may have been altered from its Greek text. The 
famous reading Matth. iii. 16 . eJSe ro imO a*»7oy 
which has been termed 3 an unhappy translation of the Latin, 
apiritum Dei descendentcm , has been well explained by a conjec- 
ture of the learned Knittel, 4 which, supposing it true, would 
rescue the passage from the charge of Latinizing : but the great 

— ■ — — ■ ■ I.— ■ A 

1 Dr. Marsh's Preface to his Translation of Michaelis, p. ix. 

* I should remark, that the readings I have selected are given on the 
authority of Griesbach's edition of the N. T. the only collection of various 
readings to which I at present have access. The references given* to the 
Symbol. Crit. and Sender’s Hermeneutische Vorbereitung, I make on the 
authority of Adler and Dr. Marsh. 

3 See Marsh’s Michaelis. Vol. 11. Pt. i. p. 2.10. 

4 Ulphii® Vers. Gothica nonnullor, lap. epistolse ad Romanos, p. $83. 
Upsalix, 1768. or Dr. Marsh’s Notes on Michaelis, Vol. 11 . Pt. ii. p. 083. " 
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«$j£C*ion is, that in the very same verse the Cod. Bezae has a 
reading which appears very suspicious : namely, after xarafialvarr a, 
it adds, ex too oupatvov ; an addition found only in Cant . 1 * verc . 
tpron. germ. 1. 2. cter. gat. Mm. Hilar. Auct, de premiss. In the 
very next verse too, wc have, nfa mu tov , ctu e! in D. ad eum ; /u 
Cant. verc. ad rum : hie est. veron. germ, clar., foT oSroV ior»v. 
Were these readings single, they would not perhaps prove much, 
but occurring altogether in the space of two verses, the conclusion 
is infinitely stronger. 1 Michaelis objects, 5 * that «« a transcriber, 
vyho designedly made this alteration, must have been sufficiently 
acquainted with the Greek Grammar to know the difference be- 
tween the masculine x«Ta/3a/vovra, and the neuter xara/3a7vov, and 
at the same time so ignorant as not to know that *vevp.ot was a 
tieuter." It cannot be denied that this objection is of great impor- 
tance : but the ignorance of the writer of the Cod, D. has led him 
into declining, at ii. 1 7/ecifyj like Jij/xoo-de'vTjj ; and at ix. 
36. he has formed the Preterite of p*Vra> like that of tutttoj^ Of 
such a man, it is not very difficult to believe the rest. 

That the Cod. D. agrees in very many readings with the Pesh- 
ito or old Syriac version, and with the readings in the margin of 
the Philoxenian or Heraclean Syriac, as well as with the Coptic 
printed by Wilkins, and the Sahidic published by Woide, is a 
tact very consistent with our hypothesis. Being a very ancient 
MS. and containing a text much older than itself, it will, of 
course, contain a great number of valuable readings, or at least 
many which are found in those authorities. But still, the Cod. 
Beza: has a great number of readings which are peculiar to itself, 
and to the old Latin versions, or which are found only in them 
and in the Armenian version, which, it is notorious, has been 
once, if not twice, corrected or corrupted from the Latin. 5 It has 
indeed been denied by Dr. Griesbach,' that the Armenian does 
Latinize, because it often agrees with the quotations of Ori- 
gen : Michaelis, however, [replies, 7 that, « not to mention that 
the Latin version itself coincides with Origen in many impor- 
tant readings, it cannot he inferred from the coincidence even of a 


1 T use the abbreviations employed by Griesbach. 

a Middleton, p. 691. 3 * Jntrod. Vol. ii . Pt. i. d. 230. 

* For these instances I am indebted to Dr. Middleton, p. 686: Cries* 
hath, who generally quotes only the readings which make some alteration 

in the sense, has not noticed them. 

5 Marsh's Michaelis, Vol. ix. Pt 102. This correction undoubt- 
edly took place about the year the time of Haitho, or rather He- 

thom : the second is supposed to have been made by Uscan, Bishop of 
Erivan, when he printed the version at Amsterdam in 1 666. 

* Symb. Grit. T. i. p. 77. 7 Intrpd. Vol. u. Pt. i. p. 10J, 
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preat number of examples that Hethom made no alteration * \q 
this it may be added, that probably the readings it has in common 
with Origen existed before the time of Haitho. That he left many 
ancient readings in the Armenian text, is highly probable, from 
the circumstance, that it still has Jesus Bar abbas in Matth. xxvS. 
16, 17. an addition found in three MSS. and the Jerusalem Syriac, 
and some few copies of Origen ( Hout . xxxv. in Malt.) besides the 
scholia attached <o many MSS. and which is countenanced by all 
ancient tradition of the Syrian church. 1 This reading is found in 
no Latin MS. On the other hand, he had the imprudence to 
interpolate 1 John v. 7., which, whether it be genuine or not, 
certainly never formed a part, either of the Armenian or any other 
oriental version. — At the same time, it should be confessed, that 
the Arm. seldom agrees with D, where its reading is supported 
only by the Latin authorities. 

Dr*. Middleton in his Appendix has given a very useful collation 
of the Cod. Bezx in Matt, v — xii. and as a supplement to what he 
has done l offer to the reader the following collation of the re- 
mainder of the book. I have confined myself to instances, in 
which D agrees with Latin authorities only ; to instances of agree- 
ment between D, the Latin versions, and the Armenian ; to read- 
ings found only in D. Cant. ; and led i ones singulars of D.— I 
have omitted several readings, which, according to Griesbach, 
belong to the above classes, because I have carefully compared my 
whole collation, with the Coptic and Sahidic versions, and found 
several instances in which they supported the Latin readings, though 
Griesbach has omitted to note their evidence : and I have made it 
a rule to produce none which do not fall strictly under the fore- 
going heads. — Griesbach’s notation of the authorities has been 
followed : the mark denotes the addition of a word or sen- 
tence ; and zz the omission. 

Matthew xiii. 1. anb rijs olxlag] zz D. Cant. verc. veron. corb. 1. 
2. germ. 1. 2. || xiii. 13. avroig AaAai] AaAgi oturoig D # bKolKu 
D** H xiii. 14. Ag yowet] -f irogitjiviTi, xfet) shi rw Actqi tovtco. D. 
cant. vcrc. veron. corb. 1. 2. colb. germ. 1. alii. || xiii. 17. tTSoy] 
r t ovvri6ri<rav i&jiv D. cant. J| xiii. 23. og 8r,] Tore. D. cant. verc. veron. 
colb. clar. | xiii. 49. alivoff] xoo>ov D. (j xiv. 2. aurw] + p,yrt D. 
(St.fi.) 1 cant, veron. brix. clar. germ. 2. Mm. gat. J xiv. 3. 
4>t\$inrov] zz D. Vulg. cant. verc. corb. germ. 1* colb. for. ty xiv. 
S: iw\ TTtvaxi] zz D. cant. | xiv. 14. aurolg] iregi ctvrcof. D. | 


1 See Adler, Versa. Syr. p. 172, or the Class. Journal, Vol. ix. p. 225. 
No. XVII. 

a Tbe Cod. Stephani is no other than the Cod. Bezs. See Marsh's 
Afichaeiis Vol. n. Ft. j. p. 2$d. Pt. ii. p. 688. sqq. 
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jet# II. xolvot] xoivojvfi. D.*‘ communicat Cant.* colb. [sand.) Tert* 
Hl6r* Aug. Sic his €t VS. 18* 20. || xv. 14. aurouc ] roog ry$Ao 6c. D* 
Cant. | xv. 22. etiruf\ fatrw at 5rou. D. cant. H xv. 24. irpofiaTa] + 
r»vrct. D. cant. || xvi. 2. xdroi c] zz D. cant. verc. colb. germ. 1. g 
xvi. 4. xa) ^o/^aXif] n D. cant, verc. corb. 1. 2, germ. 1. Prosper. 
| XVi. 5. oi fjLabr t ra) uvto D] hrsXitom ponunt D. It. [exc. brix. 
germ. 2. for, et gat.) || xvi. 16. tyvro $] rwJ'QVTog D. # cant.* || xvii. 
T. Koi 1 prius] + gysvsTO. I). Tt. (exc. brix. for.“) || hut i$!ctv\ Xtuv D, 
Cant. || xvii. 12. goto) xai 6 oih; too otvigiirov /u-sAXei nucr^siv or au- 
rfir] In Jinem commat. 13. rcjiciunt D. cant. verc. veron. corb. 1, 
2* colb. germ. I. 3 || xvii. 25. ore uafo&ov Ti D. || xviii. 16# 


1 Could this error have arisen in the Greek ? The following conjecture 
appears to account for it. Koivow sometimes means communuo, e. g. $ips f 
xqIvuhtqv (j.vSov 6f Tjaaj Kur. Iph. in Aul. 44. but in this place it signifies 
\n quint), polluo. The old Latin translators rendered it here, improperly, 
by cvmnmvico ; the transcuher, or rather the compiler of the Cod. lies#, con- 
sulted the Latin vers, and, without any further consideration, altered 
xdyfii to Koivwvei, which never means polluo. 

* For. the Cod. For oj n liens is f an ancient Latin MS. printed by Blanchini 
in his Evangeliarium Quadruplex Uomae, 174P, contains merely the cor- 
rected text of Jerome, and does not belong to the old Latin version : eyeveu, 
is therefore the reading of all the. MSS. of what is termed the Itulic version, 
with the exception of the Cod. Brixirnsis. See Marsh’s MichatlisVol.il, 
Pt. i. p. 109. apd Dobrowsky, Fragment. Pragense Evangel. Marci. Prag. 
1786. 

3 How can this transposition be accounted for ? 1 have not access to any 
of the old verss. published by Blanchini ; but from the reading of the Vulg. 
T am induced to offer the following conjecture. The passage in that vers, 
if thus worded : Sic et films homnus puss nr us est abets: and the final clause 
of the 13th verse, irffi 'livdwQj— slirev auroi;, is rendered ; ikJohunne — dix- 
isset eis. Now the transcriber of the Lat. MS. from which the others were 
transcribed after he had written to volutmnt , by which rfleXyo-zv is ren- 
dered, cast his eye on ihe 13th \erse and wrote as far as dixisset eis: op 
examining his transcript he perceived his mistake, and added in the margin 
the words he had omitted in v. 12: subsequent transcribers admitted tni* 
marginal addition into the text, but in the wrong place. From one of these 
copies the Cod. Beza w as corrected. — If it should be objected, that the 
transposition makes absolute and incorrigible nonsense of the passage, and 
thft therefore the Cod. Bcza would hardly have been so corrected; it may 
be replied, that the correction might as well be made there, as the transpo- 
sition occur in the Lat. MSS., the transcribers of which seem to have under- 
stfKxl wiiat they wrote, ami would therefore, it might he thought, equally 
perceive the absurdity. Besides we have sufficient proof, that the writer 
of the Cod t P. was, as Wctstein says, “ x«A qudtn vel Grxcatd 
Latin# gp? periHor” Indeed, the conjecture of Knittel to explain the 
reading ^pRatt. iii. 16. supposes a great want, both of accuracy and of 
knowledge.— The transposition could not have arisen from an Jumwoteleuto n 
in the Greek ; because there we have avfwy and clvtm$. The question 
might have been examined with greater certainty, had I had the use of the 
Evangeliarium of Blauchini : but if the conjecture be grounded, it is, I 
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r _ =: D* Cant Aug* srncl. In aliis locum mtf&L | xviii. 
6 xfyof aurstfi «5ro5 = D. Cant. verc. for. germ. 2. hail* tiwv- 
mer. Hier. Lucifer. | xviii.26. <ro)] = D. Cant veron. cofb. U8. j 
xviii. 33. oux + o!v D. Arm. Vulg. It. (ear. for.) Aug. | xix« 
1. JreXfitrsv] i\i\^rsv D. It. (exc. brix. germ. 2. clar. Mm. for#) 
Jiilar. j| xix. 10. row av0£cuxMv] tm av#joc 1 D. Arm. (ut videtUt\ >) 
Viri* It. (*\rc. brix. for. germ. 2.) Amb. Op. imp. Ambrosiast* | 
xix. 25. eff?rXr / <rcrJvr6] + x«i t$' , .fir t 6 r l <rx¥ D. Cant. verc. veron* colb. 
germ. 2. Mm. corb. 2. Hilar. || xix. 29. irarep«] = D. Cant 
veron. corb. 1. 2. Hilar. Paulin. || xx. 10. ir^efova] v \tiw D. f$uc» 
23. uraXXcuv,] + 1 u/*rif 8s £ijts<t6 ex ju.1x5.ou aufijcrwi, xai ex ptitywt 

should conceive, an irrefragable proof, that the GW. Bex# does latinize, at 
least in some instances. 

1 'Hie difference between the two readings is greater than may appear at 
the first view: av$f urn; signifying a mm generally, like the Latin km*; 
while any* means a husband , as the Latin vtr. 

a This is a very long interpolation, though not, as will l»c shown, a sin- 
gular one, in thcYod. Peza*. It does not seem likely to have taken its riws 
in the Greek. I. The Italic version, (in all the MSS. of which it is found, 
with little vatialion,) certainly existed at u period considerably prior to the 
Cud, Bt:z<r f even allowing to that MS. the greatest antiquity lor which its 
advocates contend. 11. The Latin versions made before the time of Jerome 
fell into great confusion, on account of the liberties taken with them by 
transcribers, who, as we are told by St. Jerome, (as quoted by Midmelij^ 
Introd. Vol. n. Pt. i. p. 119.) made, rather harmmie* of the Gosj»eis, than 
transcript* of them : hence, this passage was probably interpolated from 
Luke xiv. 8. sqq. though evidently in the wiong place. From hence I 
conceive it to have been admitted into the Cod. Jkza: the transcriber of 
which, being a member of the western church, probably thought he realty 
improved the text by so doing. If we consider the attachment which Au- 
fftistine (a man of more information probably, and who therefore was more 
likely to entertain moderate opinions, than the writer, or rather thecoifi- 
piier of the Cod. Iki<r y ) showed to the old Italic version, by entertaining a 
great jealousy of Jciome** endeavours to amend it; we can hardly hr: sur- 
prised, that the writer of our Codex should think the version paramount to 
the text, and should now and then coircrt the latter by the former. III. If 
wc translate closely, the old J^at . vers, into Greek, we shall have exactly 
the reading of the Cud. Cunt air ip an sis : and we have seen already in Matt, 
xv. 11. and wii. 12. some readings which look very like re translations. 
IV. This reading sccins to have extended very widely into the old Lag. vers, 
because we find a in the Anglo-Saxon vers, which according to Michaelis 
(Introd. Vol. 11 . Pt. 1 . p. 158.) was made from the old Lit. and not from the 
Vulg. V. Had this addition arisen in the Greek, we should have expected to 
find it in some other Gr. MSS. at least in some one of those which harmonize 
with the Cod. D.; but it is found in the Cod. hez a alone. VI. It is true 
that the same addition is found in the margin of one MS. of* the Philoxeniati 
version ; (sec the Syriac text in Adler's Vers * . Syr. p. 90 .) and that it is 

there said to have been found in exempli* GrarAt. (|*jcu )/wv ,p) There k, 

liourever, reason to think that the Cod. D. was one of the MSS. used by 
Thomas of HarkeJ, the Editor of the vers, when he collated ft with Greek 
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iftWrmv elvur tltrig^o^evot Si, x«3 irag*xXt}0Emf Stwvvjrai, (iv) etvuxtel- 
vi&ieu elf tw$ efe^ovraj ntrrou; t jxijiroTe evSo forego; <r ou eweXflp, xal irgo<r~ 
tXjwv 6 SM7r»ox\r}Tu>g slip) troi, ' en xaT« ^ eager xad xara*<r^uv^<rT). 

Se avaWff-jjf elf tAv jjrrma toVov, xod eireXSr/ crou ijttcov , 'fpri <ro) o 
8 MirvoxA>?Ta>g* (rcJvaye rri ava>‘ xai eorai <rol tovto xgyfnfiov. D. Vos 
autem queeritis de minimo (pusillo verc. veron. corb. 1 . 2 . germ. 1 . 
colb. clar. Leo M. modico emmer.) crescere, et de magno {maxima 
" emmer.) minui, ( et de majore minores fieri s, esse verc. corb. 1 . 2 . 
colb. clar. Leo M. Juv. et de minore majores fieri s. ewe veron. 
gprfri. I* et de magnis majores esse cod. S. Andreas secus Avenio- 
nem. Leo M. alicubi) Introeuntes { intrantes verc. veron. alii?) 
< 30 tfet& et rogati ccenare ( ad ccenam verc. veron. alii) ne discubueii- 
tis { nolite recumbere) in cminentibus { superioribus ) locis , ne forte 
dignior (clarior) te superveniat et accedens ccence invitator {qui ad 
ccenam vocavit te) dicat tibi : adhuc deorsum ( inferius ) accede ; et 
cortfundaris {et erit tibi covfusio .) Si autem discubueris in mini- 
mum locum , {in loco inferiori ) et superveniat minor {humilior) te 9 
dicet tibi invitator cccnce {qui ad ccenam vocavit te) collige adhuc 
superius , {accede adhuc sursum , s. superius) et erit tibi hoc utile 
( utilius ). Cant. verc. veron. coTb. 1 . 2 . germ. 1 . 2 . colb. clar. 
emmer. Alii Codd . latt. 5. apud Wetst. Vers. Sax. Cod . 
Syrae. p. Assemanni 1 . in marg. {hac addita nota : « hcecquidem 
in exemplis antiquis [sc. Syrian's] in Luca tantum leguntur cap . 
53 . 5 inveniuntur autem in exemplis greeds hoc loco , quamobrem 
nos ea hie apposuimus .) Hilar. Leo M. Juv. H germ. 1 . won habet 

S xrtem posteriorem ; Introeuntes ; contra mo germ. 2 . et 
ilar. omittunt partem additamenti priorem . || xxi. 7. kirxvoi aurwv] 
iw auiov. D. Cant. verc. veron. brix. corb. 1 . 2 . clar. vulg. ms. 
Origen ms. scmel . Op. imp. Juv. || e^xaSio-av] exaJijT? D. || xxi. 18. 
bruv&yuiv] vagayouv.] D. Cant. verc. veron. corb. 1 . 2 . colb. 
clar* Hilar. || xxi. 24*. Sv] = D. # cant, corb. colb. clar. || xxi. 32. 


MSS, in the library of Alexandria: (see Adler Yens. Syr. p. ISO. and his 
remarks p. 133.) and this is not a little corroborated by the circumstance, 
that the Cod . Cent, and the margin of the Philo*. Syr. contain the readings 
of the Alexandrine edition. But after alb it is not certain that Thomas of 


Harkel found it in exempms GR.Ecis,or that he meant to express the plural; 
since the Syriac words being written without vowel points, will express in 
xxemplo or .£ co if the Ribbui be discarded, and they be read Q ; 

* 1 r J 

this Adler himself remarks, (p. 91. note 39.) The testimony of the Philox. 
vers, therefore, will not prove the Cod. I). not to have been interpolated 
from the Latin. VII. Matthai thinks it arose from a schoiion in some 


Greek copy: but to this it may be objected, that the practice of writing 
scholia in Gr. MSS. hardly commenced so very early, as this reading must 
have existed, which obtained a most complete possession of all the MSS. of 
the old Lat. vers. If all this be considered, we shall hardly think that this 
reading arose in the Greek. 
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otJ] r: D. Cant* (colb. videntes k&c, pcenif. Sed vidente$ f Wtie 
pcenit. ceteri latt.) |) xxi. 39. e£s/3x\ov e£ct> tov AfiirtXmng, xxi Sifcik* 
Ttimti] uirsxTeivctv 9 xoti ffi/SoAov £?» mv otpuir. D. Cant, veron. verc. 
clar. corb. 2. colb. Mm. Sax* Lucif. Juv. |) xxii. 5* 6 pev—i Si] #f, 
et postea «yr«>v D. Cant, veron. colb. corb. 2. clar. Iren. Lucif. f 
xxii. 7. 8i 6 /3flt<nAsyf] IxfTvoc^ j8atT*A«yf ^xoutrac D* Gaiitit 

veron. Lucifer, item (addito autem ) verc. colb. corb. 2. || xxii. IS. 
hr t <rxvTie otvrov mfa xg xx) ipxrs awrov] xpxn dvm ttoSSv x» 

Xfipiav x«i @se\iT6 txtjTov (omisso S^o-avr fc) D. Cant. verc. veitfci# 
coin. corb. 2. clar. Iren. Hilar, semel. Lucif. Donat, in collat. ear* 
thag. Tollite earn ligatis pedilms et manibus et mittitc eum, cocfc. 
1. Ambrosiast. Hier. Victor, tun. H xxii, 15. £W] nwg d. cm. 
brix. H xxii. 17. Ehrs oyyfywv] zz D. Cant. verc. veron. corb. 1. 8; 1 
xxii. 37. ’/tjrou:] post «yr» ponit D. Vulg. It. || xxiii. 34*. nghg yfAa^j 
=r D. Cant. |j xxiv. 17. etvrov] zz D. Cant. verc. veron. corb. 2* 
Cypr. Iren. Hilar. Op. imp. J xxiv. 24. n\xi ir,vxi D. 
Vulg. for. veron. germ. 1. Cypr. scducantur - clectos , Cant, | 

xxiv. 30. iv too quixvw] tqu bv ovgxvolg D. Cant. || xxv. 20. flx«^8ij<rai] 
iirexeg8ri<nx D. Vulg. It. || xxv. 21. h) prills'] erre) h' (etiam vs. 23.) 
D. Arm. Vulg. It. Patr. latt. || xxv. 28. Uxa] ttbvtb D. Cant. qid+ 
quinquc duplicavit. Hilar. || xxvi. 55. eZfaBtTs] rjhSxre D. It. exc* 
corb. 1. germ. 1. brix. || xxvi. 60. 7ro\\u>v ^euhfAxgrigcov 7 rgo<r 0 AJ&- 
Toov ou% eS gov] to efrj c. xal ttoAAo! 7rpo<rri\&ov tyeuSofMxpTvgtc, xxi 
evpov, to e£ij$. D. scquentia . Et multi accesserunt falsi testes , et 
non invencrunt rci sequentia (f. 1. reum 9 sequentia) Cant. || oty 
tSgov prius] non invenerunt eritum , corb. 2. non inv. exitum rei 
clar. || ov^ evgov posterius] non invenerunt culpam brix. non 
inven . quicquam in eo s. in eum . colb. corb. 2. clar. non inv . ext- 
turn rei . verc. || xxvi. 71. aAA»j] q- itaMvx^ D. Vulg. veron* 
verc. colb. corb. 2. clar. Mm. gat. + ywy rig Arm. || xxvi# 73. 
SijAov <ri 7rc js7] Sfioixfri. D. veron. verc. clar. colb. corb. 2. || xxvii. 

1. ?Xflt|3ov] faolrprxv. D. Verc. brix. colb. gat. || xxvii. 32. xugtjvaiov] 
+ el; iitavT^iv airou. D. Sax. cant, veron* verc. colb. clar. cork* 

2. gat. Mm. germ. 2. luxov. harl. || xxvii. 66. r?js Kov<rru8la$] pvkx- 
xxg et rwv $v\ixcov. D. # cant, veron. verc. brix. colb. germ. 1. 
corb. 2. foroj. Aug. || xxviii. 7. dirb jm v?xpwv] = D. Arm# Vtllg. 
It. (exc. brix. foroj. colb. corb. 2. germ. 2. gat.) 

The above collation "contains the chief readings in. which the 
Cod . Beza differs from the received text, either alone, or accom- 
panied with other Latin authorities. It would be too much to 
assert, that all the readings above quoted, or even the major port 
of them, owe their origin to the influence of the Latin ; nor has 
this been assumed : but that some do, cannot, I think, easily be 
doubted. * 

The Cod* Bezcc, sometimes, though not frequently* departs 
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► the received text, in c^gpaar pith the Persic verwoft primed 
Tthe London Polyglott, either singly, or in, company with the 
Latin. At the fir$t view, it may appear extremely improvable 
that the Persic shoijJAbave been altered from the Latin, particu- 
larly when Michaelis,* with some other learned critics, have con- 
tended that it was translated from the Syriac. If we had no other 
extracts from this version but such as have been given by Gries- 
bach, It might, perhaps, be difficult to bring home the charge : 
blit Or, Adam Clarke, a writer distinguished by his knowledge of 
tfte Persian language, has given in the General Introduction to the 
prefixed to hi# edition of the Bible with notes, 4 a very am- 
{^ account of this version, from which I am able to give the fol- 
lowing instances. It will be clearly seen that it was made by a 
Bftman Catholic , who has even falsified the text to support 
hts doctrines. E. g. mitigation of punishment is promised to Tyre 
apd Sidon in the day of judgment : Matt, xi. 22. " Now I say unto 
you, that in the day of judgment, to Tyre and Sidon, there shall be 
mfiPOSE, which shall not be to you there is a Catholic saying 
about Hell : Mark ix. 46. the words, “ where their worm dieth 
npt, and the fire is not quenched,” in the Persic is translated 
by, <# because from thence liberation is impossible Prayer for the 
typd is noticed in Luke, vii. 1®. « he saw a dead man, whom 
tfey were carrying out with prayer and lamentation the merit 
of good works, for the pw chase of the remission of sins is taught 
Luke vii. 47. and xyi. 9. « as a recompense for what she has 
done, hef^sins which are many y are forgiven , for that very cause 
that she was worthy of much y or, has much merit : but little shall 
befbrgiven to him who has little merit die doctrine of superero* 
g&tiofi is glanced at, Luke xix. 9. M Jesus said, — to-day — there is 
a groat salvation to this house, because this man is of die sons of 
Aoraham and the merit of martyrdom is spoken of Matt* xxvii. 
£$» w the bodies of many saints who had siffered martyrdom 
That a translator of this kind employed the Latin version, 
is almost a thing of course ; and Dr. C. after attentively reading 
the version twice, is of opinion that it was made directly from the 
Vulgate : hut this will not agree with a phenomenon mentioned 
by Michaelis, 3 that Syriac words are retained and a Persic inter, 
pretadon' added. However, allowing that-it was made from the 
, Syriac, still it might have been corrected in some measure from 
die Vulgate: for we read thatHebedjesu Bishop of Sigara, who 
lived in die year 1995$ went to Rome to abjure Nestorianism ? and 
■ -■* ■ ■ - -- 

* Introduction Vol. n.’Pt.». p. 105. '"^Page if. 

* In trod. Vol. ir. Pt i. p. 105. * , 

* See BcdwHensis Pnrftt. ad Ilebedjesu Catalog. Lib. C hOWe o l rwtB, p. 
,4. Roms. 1653* or the Class. Journal, Vol. ix. p. 183. 



h was about this time, that the Persian version probably m 
made, or a little before it : Or* C. places it in 15*1. Thi| sup| 
ciently establishes the fact, that an ecclesiastic intercourse 
tween the members of the Roman and Arinin Churches of tha| 
period subsisted. These premises being established, the infer*; 
ence follows of course. 

The object of the present essay, ffbWever, is not so 1 0 

prove the corruption of the Cod. D. from die Latin in parl*e\4ar t 
as its actual corruption from some source or other. That th$ 
MS. contains many readings peculiar to itself, and also abound* 
wjfh additions, is a fact well-known and admitted, even by ij| ; 
warmest advocates : 1 thus for example, besides the remarbg||i 
addition noticed above in the collation on Matt. xx. 28., it con itirioV* 
several more, equally remarkable : it would take up too much titt^ 
as well as paper, to cite them at full length ; and I shall therefor# 
content myself with referring the reader to Griesbach’s edition of 
the ,#reek Testament under the following passages : Luke ii. 39 ; 
iv. 31 ; xi. 2, SO; xxiii. 54; xxiv. 1. John vi. 56; xii. 28 i 
xvii. 11. Act. Apost. vi. 11; xv. 29; xvii. 15. These exam- 
ples I have collected by merely turning over the leaves of Gries- 
bach : I have observed many more at different times ; but, as { ' 
neglected to note the passages, I cannot give more instances : these# 
however, will be quite sufficient for any reader who will take th# 
trouble attentively to consider them. 

The true opinion respecting this MS., therefore, seems to bo 
as follows : the original MS. which formed the basis of our Codex# 
was of the Alexandrine edition ; and contained the valuable read- 
ings which we find in that edition : this fell into the hands of some 
member o* the Western Church, who, entertaining a high opinion 
of the Latin version, noted in the margin, in Greek, many of its 
readings : it was afterwards transcribed by some one, who added 
a Latin version, and received into the Greek the vyious readings 
noted by his former possessor; to these be added a few scholia# 
which he found in the margin of that or some other MS. ; ana 
being, as Wetstein says, more skilled in calligraphy than in Greek#, 
he added some blunders of his own. This is probably a fcpfo 
sketch of the history of this MS. ; and mil account for its fr$$g$nt 
coincidence with the three Egyptian versions, with the margin of 
the PhUoxenian jjyriap , and with the MSS. of the Alexandrine 

Mi mm 1 1 1 in i i 

1 u Notissimum est," says Dr. Kipling, the learned editor of the MS * 

4i Bezae Codfcis Textiim non modo tcholus hteilftc faedari, verum ctiam 
mtriis qutimdm aiuplibmiMMdsepis^ Fradat. See«dbo Michaclis, 

Introd Vol. it. Ft. i. p. 235. thougfyhe does not admit that it. JjUmzes, 
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Edition. Michaelis himself insists, 1 that it is a Codex edecticuy, 
that “ the transcriber,** (|>e should have arid the possessor, 
for the writer could not easily have made, himself, the variations 
found in the MS., $gjjiag too ignorant,)— “ acted like a critic, and 
. corrected the text frm the best helps which he could procure, 
and derived assistance from many ancient MSS., some of which 
Bad admitted scholia into the text, and at times to have ventured 
a critical conjecture.” This being the case, if* the corrector was 
a member of the Western Church, he might, and probably would, 
ftse the Italic version as an assistance. Dr. Marsh, indeed, thinks,* 
Akt “ if so eminent a critic as Wetstein had not advanced the 


tiMRiton, it would seem absurd, where the Greek occupies the 
first page, the Latin the second, and the latter is annexed to the 
fWftier, as a mean of understanding it, to imagine that the read' 
hugs bf the original were adapted to those of the translation.” But 
why may not the Latin have beeivnsed also as a critical siibsidivm ? 
If, as Dr. M. believes,* the Teasori, why the Cod. D. so freqiftntly 
•grees with the Latin, be, that the MSS. from which the Latin 
versions were made, come nearer to it in point of time, than to 
those Greek MSS. from which the Codex Bezae differs : if the 


authors of these Latin versions found in the Greek MSS. from 


which they translated, the readings which are common to then*, 
ind to the Cod. Bezae : if this very agreement, instead of showing 
these readings to be spurious, is a strong argunfent that they are 
Ancient and genuine : then must we without hesitation receive 
into our Greek tdtt the addition at Matt. xx. 28., though evi- 
dently in the wrong place, ffecause it is supported by a great ma- 
jority of the Latin authorities. But Jerome assures us that the: 
Italic version was much corrupted ; and therefore it is more rea- 
topable to think that it did not exist in the Latin version when 
£rst made, but was afterwards admitted into it, and got admit- 
tarice into thp Cod. Beztc, in the manner I conjectured in the 
notes to that part of the collation. ' 

• Dfe Middleton confined his extracts to rite first 12 chapters of 
St. Matthew f the most unprolific chapters of the most unprolific 
book } for the Cod. Bezae has, in the Gospel of St. Matthew, fewer 
reaAngs in proportion, thkn in any *Other of the books which it‘ 
contains^ and even in the short portion which he collated, there 
is a chasm of nearly three chapters. Had he selected the other part 
of the Evangelist, namely that which I h*te hete^xamined, he 
would have made the strength of his cause much more apparent. 
To a reader, howevef^ who is- disposed to , examine more minutely 
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the readings of this MS., I would recommend the Acts of 
ApostleS, where will find abundant materials forhis cpjisij 
ation. 

What has been said does not much the other 
which have been generally accused of j because the 

passage's of that nature in them are butjew; nor do they SO 
abound with interpolations. In these respects the Cod, Bene difitm 
from all other MSS. ; nor is it easy, if theiCod. Beat be akoM 
from the charge, ahd its mding*be esteemed valuable, to iefisnft 
the others. In proportion as we extol the Cambridge MS. Wt 
diminish the authority of the multitude which dissent wnf 

August 18, 1815. 
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M^JOIK 

ON. tHE 

RUINS OF BABYLON; 

% Claudius Jamls Rich, Esq. Resident for the 
Honorable East India Company at the Court of the 
Pasha of Bagdad With three piates, 8vo. London, 
1815. Longman and Co. 


To the ingemou 1 ) author of this work H* 1 acknowledge ouHflres con- 
siderably indebted lor information on a subject, which, although inter- 
esting in the highest degree, seems, amidst the various pursuit of an- 
tiquarian travellers, to have been most unaccountably neglected. 
Perhaps the dangers attending any researches among ruins in the East 
have induced unprotected visitors to leave the Babylonian remains in 
full possession of barbarian tiibes ; but Mr. Rich's official character, 

* as the East India Company’s Resident at Baghdad, enabled him during 
the month of May, lilt, to explore with ease and safety those mo- 
numents of remote ages, in company with Mr. Lockett, to whom 
(p. 3.) he expresses his obligations for the measurements on which 
was constructed a map or sketch of the Babylonia# territoxy^gsis- 
t rating this memoir. 1 “ From the accounts of modern travellers,” 
•ays Mr. Rich, " I had expected to have found qu the site of Babylon 


* Captain Lockett's elaborate work on Arabic Grammar, in a quarto vo- 
lume, issued from the Calcutta ptos# during las|t\ear: and this gentle- 
man is now, publication the ac- 
count of bis travels gnd w ! s #NWW*ced ** * 

former mimbcf of this Journal via. Sfo. xv. ppt 
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|| hie, and 1 e *4 than 1 Iftatafty w: lets, became 1 ; could hare formed 
frVconeeption of the {frodiifmu extent of the iWRe ruins, or of the 
sire, solidity, and perfect state of some of the parts of them : and more, 
became 1 thought tMttrc should have distinguished some traces, how- 
ever Imperfect, of 'fSfl|p of tHfc principal structures of Babylon. I 
ima gined I should hive said, * Here were the walls ; and such must 
have beet the extent of the area. There stood the palace ; and this 
Most'Osfurediy mu the tower of Belus.’ I was completely deceived : 
htottari of a few iaitdkted mounds, I feund the whole face of the 
O s wmfr v covered with vestiges of buildings ; in sOtne places consisting 
ifhflqt anil, surprisingly fresh— in others merely of a vast succession 
Mr monads of rubbish of such indeterminate figures, variety, and 
to involve the person who should have formed any theory 
Able confrssioo/— (p. *.) Mr. Rich considers the site of 
i (p. 4) as sui cit n tly established in the environs oi Hellah, 
ell's 


[to Mgor Rennell’s exdflent " Geography of Herodotus,” 
w l he notices with daemhise. 

' : The general direction of die i uriffirtween Baghdad and Hellah, (a 
■tAnly-built town, containing six ttr seven thousand inhabitants) i* 
North and South J the distance about fcHy-elght miles— and the whole 
Intermediate country (with the exception of some few spots) a per- 
fectly flat and uncultivated waste. — (pp. 4-8.} But the traces of former 
population 4m still numerous ; — the plain is intersected by various, 
eatnli, now neglected; Mad exhibits many piles of earth containing 
^fragments of brink and tiles. Through this plain once ran the famous 
Noker Maltha, or Jbnhu rtgbu, a work attributed to Nebuchad- 
nexcar; it is now dry, like other streams that once flowed here, and 
served for the purposes of irrigation. Not far from the Naher Maltha 
la a ruined brid|#'ovcr-a sma* canal : — " Some time ago,” says Mr. It., 
“ a largh lion came regularly every evening from the banks of the 
Buplggtes, and took his stand on this bridge, to the terror of the tra- 
e was at last shot by a Zobeide Arab."— (p. 5.) The ruins o$ 
Uity be said to commence at Mohawil ; about nine miles 
i’HcHah ; the Interjacent space exhibiting vestiges of buildings, 
Tftfilf and unburnt bricks, and bitumen; also three mounds, of which 
Thd mmn it u de attracts particular attention.*" Mr. It. found the Eu- 
^phrftol^to be fottr hundred and fifty feet hfbreadthUt the bridge of 
Htih#hnd in depth Two fathoms and a half. When it rises to its full 
ftijht the ad(|oinmg country is inundated, and many parts of the Be 
IPpM ruim Ort rendered inaccessible.— r(p» 13.) The woods and 
coppices, raentionedAy some travdfcrs, no longer appear ; Ufed ewr un- 
Thor, dot having seed the FMheh work of M. Otter, is inclined to be- 
liere, “ that the word ecppkt must euiat only in the translation, as it is 
an io^nper term, the only vsU being the dafe gardens of Hetfeh, to 
which certainly word oappiee will not appbr.V-tp. 16 .) We find, 
however, eoxefemnc m the original, (Voyfepa en Turqnie, Ac. tome ii. 
p. 21 Ui until. OMMUnImI tmmmf aut bai rt aaa this transla- 
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woit qv'un boi* tmtUfh” Mr, Rich asiraustAhat, among themtmwjl 
Babylon, there rig ) g ip but one tree ; th»t,bowev«r, ii of 
antiquity, and was «i*cp#f considerable rise. “ It w an pvefr grw i tft , 
something resembling the lignum tit < and c# 7 § f kiiid, I believe* aot 
common in this part of tbeeountry, thtfujhf Mgpd there is^ksecwf 
the same descriptionat Bassora.*— (p. 27.) - . * h^* V 

Without the engraved plan or map it would be almost usebp* **> iWj§ 
brief notice, to mention the particular directi(ma^rdimensiot» : r ^ 

canaj?, tlie mounds or mastfs of rained buildings, the as * 
skirting the river Of its eastern side, tire boundary line, and 1 
dividing the whole area, of which our author traces the 
ruins/’ lie observes in p. 20,, “ consist of mounds of earth, 
decomposition of building, chamthed and furrowed by the . 
and the surface of them strewpdwitb nieces $Chrick, bitu 
pottery/' Not far from €%W Juujmnd, is the I 

mass of mips ; in length eleweajpmlt^ yards, and mpreatest | 
eight hundred ; its height abovsajhe general level ofthpplaiH 
fifty or sixty feet.— (p. 21.) AgBfcer b^P of ruins <p. 22.) is 
seven hundred yards in length ana breadth, and appears behave boon 
composed of buildings far superior to a|| the rest, which havujafr 
traces in the eastern quarter. Both these heaps are magazines of 
bricks, whence the neighbouring inhabitants derive inexhaustible sup- 
plies. Jn excavations made for the purpose.of extracting bricks, an* 
cient walls have been discoverfd, with frsgmn Is, of alabaster vessels, 
fipc pottery, marble, and glazed tiles. Mr. iL round a sepulchral upl 
of earthen ware, and some human bonps; (p. 23*) and not far from 
this, the figure w hich M. Beppchaipp (as quoted by Major Itennelt) 
bad imperfectly seen, and understood from the ^jotbs to be an idol. 
“It was a lion of colossal dimension^ standing <%a pedgjMl, of a 
Coarse kiiid of grey granite and of rude worl^ansptp ; inApemouth 
was a circular aperture, into which a man might .introduce Jus fi#t/' 
(p. 25.) The next remarkable object is the Kasr , or pajfap* its 
walls are formed of such well burnt brick, laid ip lime cement so fena* 
cious, that the workmen employed to extract bigpkt have ceawNt their 
labor on aecmuut of the extreme difficulty. (j» 4 28.) The embank* 

* ment on the river's side is abrupt and perpendicular; a£.4|p fodipf 
it are found urps filledwith human bones.— (p. $&) Ope mifenorti 
of the Kasr (and five miles distant from H^Itab) is the min whtp^ Piette 
della Valle supposed to have been the Tower of Behis; y aa tj 

adopted by Afajor Remejl. This the Arabs call 
otf according to the vulgar pronunciation, MujtUbh a name mf 
nifies overturned* (p. 28.) Its ekvatkii at ttH highest angh 
hundred aid forty-one feet, and its longest side extend* two hundred 
yards. Those who c% into this beafc find whole bricks with inscrip- 
tions, and immmevabta fragments of pottery, “ Wtamen, pebbles, vi- 
trified brick or scoria, and * van dbefyi, bilk if glass, and tnoflfier of 
pearl; on asking a T*fc : l®br ht i m igio s d mm htm substances 



* 
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* cnrwuapoacidjMt,;. Mr. Rieli first heard tlie <vriental account of 
;m;J> r in tin? derertitt%*ui<i that the Areftjjlwd an -animal re- 
sembling a man from the bead to fhe-wnkt, hntfiiviug the thigh* and 
legs of a sheep or gp£$ and that theffthunt thj* creature with dogs, 
and eat the lower patMpahMng froni the upper, in which consists 
the resemblance to th$ human species. Mr. Rich b#e appositely 

quotes &orn Isaiah (cl. xiii. v. 21.) the prophetic passage **** But 

wil(jiebeasts of the deaqpahall lie there ; and theirbonses shall be full 
•fdotef|l creatures ; and owls shad dweltiftfaere, ahd Satyrs shall dance 
30.) He offers also (in the^rfume pttgi) swuft remarks on 
" HclwwwojdO^’!!^ hero translated Satyrs. The limits of this 
— ’will not 'allow us to communicate, at present* some thoughts 
' by this word. Iu a fiitnffrjmmbcr of the Classical Journal 
4 ^haps recaj^tfie attentiou of our readesefp Mr. Rich’s ob- 
Irons : ami proceed m estbw h i le JfMtccou nt of his entertaining 
Hvvving^pard that some muib if b and a coffin of mulberry wood, 
luma* body, bad been discovered i% the Mi.jelibe, Mr. R. 
loved twelve men to dig^ierd|||*l found a .shaft or hollow pier, 
;t y IV et square, in which were irmrass sp&e, some earthen vessels, 
and a beam of date tree A Pood ; tbey#una iu another part burnt 
bricks with inscriptions, and a wooden coffin, containing a well-pre- 
served skeleton* +* Under the head of tlie coffin was a round pebble; 
attached to the coffin, on the outside, a brass bird, andiuside an orna- 
ment of the same material/’ Near the coffin lay the skeleton of 9 
jpfcHd.— (p. 33.) f • '* , 

*, Such are the principal ruins on the eastern side. Th£ westem aft 
/ords ot)ly*Jwo small mounds of (pgrth^at a place 'Called Ana no.— (p. 
34.) But six mile&l&cuith-west of H el lab, stands tlie most stupendous 
reranantj^ ( anciaABabJioii ; entitled dry the A mbs, Mrs A 'entrant?, 
and by fbc i^wi^l^chuciiadnrzzitr's Pri$o$. Mr. Rich has so well 
declined his first view of tlui> interesting ruin, that we shall gratify 
OVr^vefRle^ by quoting Iris own words. 'W I visited the Mrs under 
cirotytus tanaes peculiarly favorable to the gmirtleur of its effect. The 
tfU*$|£ng wasat iirsttlorrny atid threatened a severe fall of fSn ; but 
June approached tMf object of our Journey, the heavy trio uds sepa* 
P|Hug, d^^vere^the Birs frowning overtfee jfaan, add presenting the 
of a hill, crowned by ftwifer, with * high ridge 

alougthafoot of it. Its being entirely concealed from our 
vidur during tbit firft part "of our rkic, prevented opr acquiring the 



neral so prejudicial to eff'e^, and particularly 

^ ,jjj*bv tfjosevvfyo visit tbe«fyjpnids. Just as w* wage Hwithiu 

the proper distance, iroursf Jgkwice ujyp our sight, in fj>e midst of 
rolling masses of thickl bla^^ouds^p^tiaffy obscured Ip that kind 
_/•«. v — t- nge iQffjstinctgpi is qpe great cau# epf sublimity ; whilst a 
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hundred and sixty#t$ro yards, and It rises on i>e wellfcm side teMi 
elevation of one p|H|M and mnety^e%ht feet. Oil the suttm&mt 
solid pile, thirly-sefei 4bet4fgfc$ o t fine burnt bricks, exhibiting lift* 
scripfions. Other flnmen&elfimgiiicnU 6f brick work aw found alto 
in this mound, which is itself a ruin, st*ndirt$pWtthin a quadrangular 
ind6?ure. lifer the Birs it^an other mound, and vestiges of Jttto may 
be tltfced to a considerable exleu t. * * " * ★ 

In the Vicinity lif Hellah are several reniaMt, which beur <$ti|ae 
latiei to the rums of Babyfen. - (pt 39 .) A tomb attributed Id tfll 
prophet Job — the llrge carmf of Jarrrifl— -two large masses called ‘££k 
mokfmtai and El«*tfouar—n\\d ollwretfnear the village oC 
u The governor of Hellah,” says Mr. R. * 4< informed me of a rtsfmlt 
as large as the Mufe)ti>&, smiateteferty-five hours to the.southiirdpH^ 
Hellah ; and that a few wars a cap or riijjjlnni of pur^gotd,* am 

some other articles of th« riag|8 Bietaljr weiwfeuad there, which w 
Khezaii Arabs refused to gttrg|I gl the Pasha.” — Th#yiib 
oilier mounds of considerable mrtaauity in various direetteta ; a ddp# 
or six miles east of Hellah, a i ifpjfehidk resembles on a smaller scale 
the Birs Nemroud ; it isghilled at* II bei mar. -*-(p. 40.) A mass, which 
the Arabs denominate tfher te$f ImL ascribe, like most of the reffliifft 
in this counlrv, to Nimrod, appears also of Babylonian origin. It 
stands ten miles N* W. of Baghdad, and rises to the> height of OrtO « 
hundred and^wenty-six feet.-— (p. 4 i.) ** 

fx Having offered some cursory remark* bn the accounts left us by^tho 
dUdents, our^author declares bis opinion, that, whatever may hav§ 
been the size of Babylon, 44 its .population bore *b proportion to it; 
and that it would convey to a modern the idea- of an incleeed district 
ratlierllraMhat of a regular eity.”— (p. 43.) TJ m tower, (temple, py- 
ramid, octsepulclne,) of Bolus, eorrespolHls, h£ thiftei in rn gg in rernent 
4t as nearly a* possible, edflffhiering our ignorance of tine exact' propor- 
tion of the stadium," with the ruin called Mujelibib—(p. 49-) "'ihe 
only building,” adds be^* M #hich can dispute the palm with tBft-Muje- 
libe, is idle Bi*s Nemvoud; prevjoji| to ^siting which, l Ad no| the 
slightest idea of t|ie possibility itibeiug the tgprfcr of Belqs t fwtfeed 
its situation wks a strong argument against such a supposition: At 
’the moment I Ad exmmed it, L<So»Ul not , help^^lailf^^ # Had 
this been on t brother We of the river, Snd great mass 

ruins, no one could doubt of its being th^ reUU$h$ of the 
(p. 52.), After atupunination of the arguments 
opinion, Mr. R. leaver to learned men the dccisiorToftfiis pwiflwffle 
mle&Hltmt the number of buildiigsin Babytop bore no profl^llon to 
the gfeat space inclosed by % h* wall ; ffUTthe Uluses were AaJl, and- 
mostly consisted of merfify aground floor, or basse eour / that the 

S ubtle edifice werelrtlre vast tha# beadttful, and that thtffewer of 
felut was astonishing fMily from its size. 44 HI llifiillptupel which 
arefbund among tb*^tas*Jhpugb so*e of tfcem Me^xegpted with 
the greatest apparent caft, tern km barbarous peopled— (g. 58.) And 
it would app# that the’ Bdrfhmiim werete^uainted wlthfN5 arch, 
uptwittetao^jjM; INfen^wtefion to <4 
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MMtylon fumfch bridksof two softs: some butpt hi i^kite, other* 
fitapfy dried in the sun* and the cement used s#p»«rs to be bitumen* 
mortar and clay, or mud. " At the Mitjelitrib fever* of reeds are found 
on the top of every tajer of mud>ceme^ between it and the layer of 
bnck/ "*(pi jfi5«) . * 

Thu*4iave we epitomized, however inadequately, this interesting 
memoir, which was originaHy published at Vienmii in the “ Miifes de 
POrtant a work convicted by tfte learned orientalist, Mr. Hammer. 
m In jt 1 bare given,* says Mr. Rich, “ afeithful Account of my ohsfrr- 
Vbtions at Babylon, and offer it merely > as a prelude to further re- 
searches, whichjreixuited visits |o the same spot may enable me to 
fike/^(p. 66.) 

present volume «toc* not mHW beyond #ixty-seven octavo 
s; and serves rattier to excite then to satisfy curiosity. Besides 
fefehpfeto above mentioned, it is iMwstmtrdflrdh two [dales containing 
Adelm of the Birs Nemr-md, H|e |bi*r, the Majulibfc, and the em- 
tpfement on the river Euphrates ; which, thoweh very small, seem to 
Ibd accurate, and as po other aulbe*d9d deiiim;ilions of the Babylonian 

3 ins have ever been engraved* (at least (0 our knowledge,) these 
be considered as valuable, until ftrper, handsomer, or better, shall 
have appeared. 

After the perusal of this little memoir, we look forward with hupa- 
tience for more ample information. Such may reasonably *be ex- 
pteted from the result of Mr. Rich’s future researches among the ruins, 
♦ from Captain Lockett’s work with She anew# and plags annouoood 
two years ago in the Classical Journal, and at present, as we believe* 
•early ready for publication. Meanwhile we would .direct the notice 
of our reader! Jo malty passages scattered through the p^es of Mr. 
Rich’s mhuioir, especially the eritiod a od ety mological remaps of this 
ingenious writer oh the Hebrew worit (to which we before 

alluded,) signifying, as differeatlv translated, * satyrs, hairy ones, devils, 
cvil%»fei, *c.” (p. 30*) on VfVHNXi or, CHaMt pee, '2HV T3, perhaps 

fbt I Uddero Bour*a P*j& 14 probably?' says Mr. R. “the Boro- 

sipna of Strabo and Ihfsita of Ptolemy/' — (p. 39*) Oujhe expression 
of Herodotus arahlov' athi to fiijKos Kal to expert?,— {p . JlS.) Ofl Genesis 
it’ 4. &Q&2 1$0hv Also on tJAfesii xl #. |gfative % the bricks and 
^nMlar.or cement tiled in the construction of Babel/ (p.6fl) Con- 
cejrfcingal! these passages we shall venture to offer our own Opinions 
in andtber place, pud close this article by suggesting, on the fttihority 

of a" friend (who has travelled in the east) that Bin yj? applied to 
the mound or tower fef Niiuaml, and apparently not Arabic! (as Mr, 
K. observes p. 34.) may possibly baw corruption from acme Other 
word, |ft* M*k*Uiki vulgarly pronounced p« 2£*) wh^re we 

find both leUesa Wad acueots altered : Urns out Spend thinks, it not 

improbable tiMjUbe JJjRShhkMonai tbg wwrd are nothing 

wore thu %• $HJ rf- 

(Mug aWjjpdkaib coraing »ft tne cuange 
tAaba, wtio, not having in tbeir alphabet either ;> or g. 
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(like ourt in gold*# Ike Greek gamma,) substitute fm these leMUs 
their v B, and {MU Cast el! is Incited to derive the Arabic BWfPt 

fro® *vpyos t ‘ junfwe ahafi here remark, as a coincidence fuvar- 
able to the conjecture above-mentioned, tint Herodotus, in his first 
book, applies rvpyos to the tower of BHus, gpd that from Aft Rich’s 
description (p. 51, 52, Ac.) there are strong reasons for supposing th%t 
ornament of ancient Bab\lon to bt the very tuin notv denominated the 
JSifp of Nimrod* • " i 


BIBLTCAfc CRITICISM. 

HEBREW DESCmNT OF THE AB YSSINlANS^m 



To the Editor oP**»e Classical Journal. 

In reading the xxxvth chapter of Jeremiah, and meeting with the 
name Habaziniah as the chief of the house of the Rechabites, atid 
reflecting on the commands given by Jonadab their father t0 his 
sons (which they had faithfully observed), and comparing them 
with the name, language, and customs Of the Abyssinians, as nttn- 
' Honed by Ludcdf, Bruce, and others ; and more particularly frtflst 
observing the evident analogy between the (fame of this son of 
Jonadab, and that of the cdttnttf of Abyssinia ; I wis strong 
impressed with the idea, that the Abyssinians might be briginally 
of this family, and that the house of Jonadab, me son ‘t‘1 Rechab, 
who was never to want a man to stand before die Lord, might 
probably be found in Abyssinia at this day. I now trouble yon 
with a few thoughts** on this Subject^ and shall feel obliged by the 
opinion of any of your learned correspondajSfts, and furfhef mflJf- 
mation concerning it. • 

In 1 Chr.1L 55. w» are informed that Hamath was^the father 
of the Kenfites, and of the house of Rechab ; and these KenitOS Xte 
here reckoned among the families of Judah : and in 2 Kings, f, 15. 
Jonadab the sow of Rechab is mentioned *, being in the Hebrew in 
this place, 3TATP Jehcmtdab, though it is sometimes found in 

Jeremiah with, and without the if and this Jehonadab is, in this 
*tb chapter, fotuid fifing in the days of Jehu, King of Israel. 

In the xxxvth ch. «f Jeremiah, or in the days of Jehofekim, son 
pf Josiah, King «f 'Judah, and of Jeremiah the Vrophet, we read of 


| *** • * * * 
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t^HTlvouse as then existing ; and mention is made of the heads df 
three generations from lunvnapieJy of JaazanMi, the son of Jere- 
miah, the son of Habassiniah ; ami of the sous of the third, viz. of 
Jaaziniah, making the, fpurth generatiofi, ver. 1,2; and of these 
- three chiefs of the hoSse offefcheir fathers, Habaziniah ieems to be, 
the first in descent from Jonadab, and to be the person to whom 
the commandments were given. Jie was therefore the head of the 
house of Jonadab, and haying obeyed the commands of his father, 
he transmitted them to his posterity to be kept in like manner : and 
as these commands j^ivhich were accompanied with a proposed ad- 
fftitage from the observance of them) were first given by Jonadab 
to h»$t#on Ilabaziniah, the latter bec|me the beginning or head of 
all following generations, who should continue to obey their father 
J$Ktadab. Is it not probable that his rtahie might be retained by 
hU'tiposterity as the patronymic name pf the house of Rechab ? Can 
the^be found, at this day, under this name, in any nation, tribe, or 
people ? 4s not the country of AtP^S#nia named from this house ? 
May*| be permitted to state a few circumstances, which may pro- 
bably assist in this inquiry ; and first, concerning the name of this 
people and country ? 

Jobus Ludolfus, in his Hist, ^thiopica, lib. i. ch. i. “De variis 
H$bessinorum nominibus^et gentis origine,” inquires fully into 
tjffi matter. He says they are generally called 'Habessini, or Abis* 
tuni, or Abasseni ; from the Arabian word Ilabcsh ; which signi-. 

a colluvies or mixture of nations, or a number of men of diffe- 
rent tribes or nations; and he thinks (note h.) that the Habessini 
may therefore be called convener, * J^oth signifying, according to 
Brv$ce, a number of distinct people meeting accidentally in one 
glace, 24 edit. vol. ii. p* 323. Ludolf further informs us, that 
they long despised this appellation, 1 as being Opprobrious to them ; 
and WH | they did not even acknowledge it in their books ia hia 
time, choosing rather that their kingdom should be called the king- 
dom of ^/Ethiopia, apd themselves -^Ethiopians ; aafword received 
Greeks, but top general, and , common to all men of an 
ad color, and formerly even in Asia : that, if you ask for a 
particular name, they call their kingdom Geez> jjft&o the region 
Ag-azi % or the land of Ag-azjan , that is, of free men, liberorum; 
which he thus explains, «« a libertatc, sive a transitu, et profec- 
tione, quia verbum radicale Geeza utnulKpie significafionem ad- 
mittit and lie thinks, that probabfy from passing in the most 
ancient times fror^ Arabia /nto Africa, to seek ptner settlements, 
they took this name as a sign of liberty!' as the TJermans having 
passed the Rhine took that of Franks ; and fee Blinks that the 

—7 ■ ; — 1 11 V * 1 } * * * » m i w a ^ 

^4^^i§ppeHtttioncfti tantpafem sibi pro^rosam diu sprtverunt, nec adhtic 
iuiro&s subs agousiunt # 
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A-byssinians dwelt formerly in Arabia, and were reckoned with* !#!# 
Sabaeans, or HooMfces, See. Hi* words are; “ Indigenseenim 
non sunt ; sed venerunt ex ea Arabke parte, quae Felix vocatitr, et 
man rubro adjacet j unde facile in African* transfretare potueruttt. 
Abassenos enim in Arabia olim habittise, atque Sabacis, sive (quod 
idem est) Homeritis accensitos fuisse, et Veteres geograpfci testan- 
tur, et multa alia convincunt angumenta. Nam lingua illorum 
vetus, quam AEthiopicam vocamus, Arabics maxime affinis e«t : 
mores nonnullos, veluti circumcisionem, cum Arabibus commune# 
habent : ingeniurn et forma corporis, atque vultus, ad Arabes magi? 
quam ad iEthiopas Africanos accedit ^ quin et Severus Impef&ttii 
inter gentes Arabix devictas numznis suis etiam Abassenos (note d» 
Scalig.) inscribi curavit.” And he concludes this firi&t 
chapter thus ; 44 Romx a&mprimum libri AEthiopici typis edertfti- 
tur, lingua eorum Chaldaiea, illi vero erronee modo CkalSecij 
modo Indi dicti fuerunt. Nos Habessinice vel Abassia noKften, 
jam universo orbi notum, int#rdkm et jEthiopix retinebimus,” &C, 
In his Commentary, lib. 4feC. i. No. 14. Ludolf enlargeswiipon 
the etymology of the names Habessini and HabeSh, thus; 44 /iflf- 
bessini : nomen hoc in toto oriente, et nunc quoque in Europe 
AEthiopes nostri obtinent ; variaute patumper pconunciatione* 
Alii enim Abasseni, Abassmi, vel Abissmi , Abessini , vel Ebesstm” 
(justly observing) “ multi male Abysmii scribunt, quia hxc vtjm 
cum Abysso nihil kabet, commune. Nos Abessinorum appellft* 
tionem prxtulimus, pronuncialionem Orie^italium imprimis ArabiiH 
secuti.” 44 Etcnim in historia nostra docuunus* origwem hujus ap* 
pellationis Arabicam esse, radicis HabescHa , vel Hab&stka” &c* 
44 et hinc Habesch vel liabeschi , Ilabessinus,” &c. vide. And mi 
Npu 15. he thinks that it well agrees witk the history of the trans- 
migration of , the ^Abyssinian* from Arabia Felix into Africa $ 
14 migrationes gentiuimplerumque hunt cum conflft3ftjk>m« 

nis generis *fgenorum hominum,” &c. adding, 44 Id Habessiniis 
Q&ptigisse credibilc est* hominum multitudinp patriam gravante \ 
Sabxi enim, ex quibfts originem trahunt, riumerosissimi ersmt i* 
and he thinks it probable, that, though the name might be adopted 
at the time of tfce emigration, it might also be given to those' who 
remained, 44 Nisi fortassis gentes e variis tribubus mixtae hoc 
nomen antea in Arabia Felice gesserint, ad quorum exemplum 
novts colonis nomen istud impositum fuit j Id enim apud vetere# 
in "Arabia reperjtur f* showing, by a quotation from Stephanua$ 
that a nation of this n«mpe formerly liv$d in Arabia ; et Stephanus 
de vTbibus ; 9 A^<xa-r\vo) JJvoc 'Agafilui?, Abaseni populus Arabia : 
addit ex Uranid aera robg £a&cciw$ Xgfif>*fM>Tpu x&'Afix&uw), post 
Sabaos Chadrdm0ft & Aba&nh nxXw, fj yap* rm 
Regip Abassenorm. Here | may remark that the Gmfc nanxc 
*Afiacr t vo) would be as near to the rendering of the Hebrew word, 
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Hhabat$injim,<x short Habtminm, meaning the children 
m descendants of iVJSDn* as might be expected according to the 
Greek manner of rendering Hebrew proper names ; as in the Sep- 
tuagint, &c. 

# Ludolf, being abou£ to speak of the conversion of the Abyssi- 
nianSf bj^Frumcntius, their first Bishop, lib. iii. c. 2. and having 
shown the improbability of its having happened before, observes ; 
u Id demum ccrtum est, quod et Habessinorum, et (1 recorum 
iatinorumque scriptores, cumprimis Ruffinus et qui eum sequun- 
tur f consensu tradunt, tempore S. Athanasii, Patriarchs Alexan- 
dria, sub Constantino Magno, circa annum Christi 330 , (ut qui- 
dem Tcllezius conipuiat) vel non. tta multo post, conversionem 
JEtluopise hoc pacto contigLsse s” &c. &c. proceeding to show the 
Mntner in which it was produced. See Scaligcr de Emend. Temp. 
p*' 48 1 , where he scenes erroneouily 4 o conclude that the Abyssi- 
nian* nation had not passed from 4fabia into Ethiopia in the be- 
ginning of the Gth century j which error seems fully pointed out 
py Ludolf, in his Com. lib. i. c. 1. ^pd clearly refuted by the quo- 
tation just given. 

Joseph Scalier (ib. p. 680 ), speaking of the Abyssinians, ob- 
serves; « Istitgitur Athiopes* de quibus sermo est, Arabice di- 
CjNffftur Elhabaschi, Undo vulgo Habasri, et Habasseni vocantur. 
Qpod est argumentum cos non esse AlUova; afafyfov*:, sed ex 
Arabia illuc traductos. Nam 'id/Sainfvol collacantur m Arabia turi- 
fsra a vetere scriptoise Uranio apud Stephanum. In Severi autem 
Imperatdris nspnismate sculptum est ’Aflacy Atqui Severus 
Imperator dictus est Arabicus, non autem Athiopicus. Quare 
sine dubio ex Arabia oriundi sunt, et prius 'O^qnou dicebantur, 
quamdiu in Arabia fueruUt- Postea Axumitse, a regia, sive me* 
tropoli yrbe. Non igitur mirum, si qui ajfud* Plinium et Ptcle- 
ttUtUSft vocantur in Arabia, Felici, ii Procopio Axumitaj 

(pogaomSnantur. Axutna enim sunt in ^Ethiopia, non in Arabia 
Felici. Hue accedit lingua, qua sacros litres scriptos habent, q\ue 
I.T9I Aihiopica tail turn discrepat, quantum Italics et Illyrica 5 
Geipanica et Hungaricau Hxc autem lingua, qua in sacris 
utuntur, elegantissima est si modo cultura adhibeatur. Vocatur 
autem. id est libertas, quod nimirum ea sola uterentur Arabes 
Hli victores, qui Athiopiam iusiderunt. Hoc scio, non concedent 
Athiopes ipsi, qui regum suorum seriem hactenus a dduvio usque 
In Chronicis suis ordine descriptam habent. Sed quia ilia Chro- 
jaolo gj^ pbis tenebrarttm plena visa^est, non sine.dilectu ill! fidem 
adhif|®am censfemus. Nobis constat »nc lingt^un adventitiam 
ease* iTeatss enim ipsos Athiopfts advoco, aui dm Chaldaicam 
Wftfgky Tametsi enim propius stbe** ab Hebrfca* <j*fm a Chal- 
hoe argnmento ipsimet fidem factum non case |bi 
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nfctam, abi nunc colttur, et ex tolls Kbris a solis sacerdotibus & 
<itur.” 

Mr. Bruce say*, ** The people assert themselves at this day to 
be agaazi , that is, a race of shepherds inhabiting the mountains of 
the Habab •” that they were Sabaeans| that these shepherds were 
in most respects different from the negro woolly-headed^ushite^ 
“ as they had long hair, European features, very dusky and dark 
complexions, but nothing like the blackmoor or negro ; that ttaf 
lived in plains, had moveable huts or habitations, while attends^ 
their numerous cattle, and wandered from the necessities and pat^ 
ticular circumstances of their country : that they were generally 
called shepherds, are still existing living by the same occupation, 
never had another and therefore cannot he mistaken : that « the 
mountains which the Agslazi inhabit are called Habab, from which 
it comes that they theipselves have got that name:” that 
noblest and most warlike of 3 $ the shepherds were those that in- 
habited the mountains of the ; Habab, and that they Still dwelt 
there : that Habab, in their itiftguage and in the Arabic, signifies 4 
serpent ; and his editor, in a note, observes, that, according to the 
book of Axum, Arwe is the first king of Axum, and reigned 4?QD 
years ; that before their conversion to Christianity, the Jfethiopiafc 
historians say that their nation worshipped Arwe, the serpent* 
part were Jews, people <rf the law, &c. Bruce's Travels , voL W 

Bruce also reports titat 41 in Abyssinia, besides the Cushites anti 
the shepherds, there are various nations which agree with this dbk 
acription, who have each a particular name, and whU are all knows 
by that of Habesh, in Latin, €onv*n(C, signifying,” as above men* 
fioned, « a number of distinct people meeting accidentally in one 
place and thinks jhat the word has been misunderstood and 
misapplied by Scalier, Ludotf, and others. He speaks of Abys- 
sinia having been inhabited, according to the* Chronicle of -A&itttit 
about 1808 years before Christ, &c. $ that about the I400tb year 
before Christ, it was taken possession of by* a variety of people 
speaking different languages, who sat down in a friendly maimer 
beside the Agaazi, or shepherds, then possessing the high eUbitiy 
of Tigrc, which finished the peopling of Abyssinia, and that tradi- 
tion declared they came from Palestine ; from which he conjec- 
tures that these new settlers were the nations of Canaan, who had 
fled from before Joshua 5 which his editor thinks is neither proba- 
ble nor authentic. Ib. vol. ii. p. 322, >828, 324. 

Respecting the cctt**ersio& of the Abyasiniates to Christianity, 
Bruce (ib. p. 431.) thiitis it happened about the time mentioned 
by Ludolf, and by means of Frumentius. He observes, We 
know certahil y^fhat the fir#Bishop, ordained for the conymii^0 
Abyssinia, was sent from Alexandria by St. Athaiuaitu^lr^ 
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Minself ordained to that see about the year 326. Therefore any 
account prior to this ordination and conversion must be false ; and 
this conversion and ordination must therefore have happened about 
the year 330, or possibly some few years later,” &c. ; referring to 
Ludolfy yol. ii. lib. iii. cap. 2; viz. Ilist. JEthiop. 

Fron/tionsidering Bruce’s account of the above Chronicle, and 
of ArWfe, and comparing it with the Editor’s note, may we not 
GMliectUre, that, by the worshipping of the Serpent (meaning the 
Ola Serpent), for the period of four hundred years, and that he 
was their first king, being called Aruce % (which, by a very natural 

etymology from the Hebrew, might signify the King, njlH-n, /zo- 
rqghe % or roe> o t the skephnd J , a parabolic history of the nation* 
from the time of its emigration from Arabia to its conversion to 
Christianity, is given ? Or, that the nation, emigrating about 
seventy years before the birth of our Lord, did, a3 it were, con- 
tinue in certain errors, under the dominion of the Old Serpent, 
until A. D. 330, and were then coiKibted to Christianity* making 
a period of four hundred years ? And as, in order to avoid the 
Opprobrious name, they called themselves by the name of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of ^Ethiopia, or ^Ethiopians * may not thehr 
to a more remote antiquity of residence, as found in the 
softie Chronicle, be thus accounted for ? This application of Arwe 
to the Old Serpent seems fully warranted by the following extract 
from Ludolf •, in which the Poet, celebrating the pTaises of nine 
pious monks, who zealously endeavoured to promote the know- 
ledge of that Gospel which Frumentius had introduced, most evi- 
dently refers to the kingdom of Satan, as is explained by Ludolf ; 

w i Saint an Sanctis ! qm tmvordifer viieruAconcordiam : 

Ut per f*rvces dettrurrent tr^nnm Arwe (Serpent is ), 

Fervocem Arwc , qiise Serpentem sighificat, vel regnum Satance in 
genere intelligit, quod propagntione Christianismi fuit destruc- 
tion $ vel EtLnicismum JEthiopicum in specie.” Lvd . Hist. 
Bb. ii. c. 3. 

I Utiall now make a few cursory remarks on the opinions of 
Scaliger, Ludolf, and Bruce, as hints for further inquiry. I have 
above shown that Scaligcr considers the name of this people, Ha - 
basekiy vulgo Abassiy et Abasseni, as derived from the Arabic, and 
that they undoubtedly came from Arabia, and were called, in Ara- 
bia, 'OwfiTw ; and afte+wards (when in Africa) Axumitae : and 
that he thinks their language, in which their sacred books are 
written, which is called £0, is a dialect Si the true JEthiopic* bat 

the imOSt elegant ; and that it is an adventitious language, as 

by Yenisei ves who call it Chaldee, although it is nearer 
to W'lltMMr than to the Chaldee ; " and that Ludolf also d&bm 
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the name Habessini, &c. from the same Arabian source, from tb* 
word Habcsh , &c* ; but whether it might be adopted* at the time 
of the emigration, *as*fcxpre&sive of the conflux Sf different kinds of 
people which generally nappens on these occasions, and might btf 
believed to/ happen to tHfe Abyssinians, and was then applied W 
those about to emigrate and to those who were left belimd $ or 
whether there might have before existed nations in Arabilr Felix 
consisting of rariofls tribes called by this name, which afteT their 
example was given to themew colonists, he leaves undetermined* 
Therefore this etymology and explanation of Ludolf are unsathM 
factory, and seem to be wholly conjectural. But it appears by hit 
quotation from Stephan us, which includes that of tJranius, that .. 
the Abyssinian people did certainly exist in Arabia^ at a very early 
period, under the name of ami that the region whieft 

they there inhabited was called ^ ywpat rJ>v ’A&xrvj&V) the region of 
the Abyssinians. And although they, afterwards, had the general 
name of 'OarjcTra*, because they then dwelt j ;.nd wort numbered* 
among that people, it is manifest from the coin of Severus, that 
they had also the distinct name of V/Scmjvo), or Abyssinians. - 
Had the name Haheschi , or Ifahvsh^ been their original nameff 
they would most probably have been called by the Greeks ’AQouro}* 
instead of Is it not more probable that the AraWfe 

name Haheschi was a kind of nick-name given to them by tit#' 
Arabians, perhaps from considering them as a different people,' 
and probably made up of different tribes, particularly as the Abys- 
sinians considered it as opprobrious ? This might very naturally 
be the case ; as, supposing them to be the son# of Habatsiniah, 
the son of Jonadab, they were a different people, whose customs 
might in various respects differ from those or the Arabians, who 
might therefore give them th^name of Habe$h f by way erf -con- 
tempt ; tvhich migh^feadily GOCur to them from the dmiltffiey of 
their 'patronymic name. And this similarity, and the contemp- 
’tuous meaning being generally under, sroud, might even determine 
the Abyssinians to lay aside their origin J name, and adopt that of 
the country where they dwelt. If si>, ir h the more probable 
this people, who had probably sojourned some considerable time 
ip Arabia, were really a nation different from the Arabian* 

Ludolf further informs us, as already noticed, that they call 
their kingdom Geez, also the region Ag-azi, or land Ag-azjan ; 
which he renders of freemen, liberorum , and considers it as having 
been adopted by*tfaem as a sign of liberty at sdaafe time of their 
passage from Arabia into Africa. 

Mr. Bruce, who shows that they arc a very different people 
from the ^Ethiopian#, says that they call themselves Agaaai, ©t** 
race of shepherds, as he interprets it* whoinhabit the 
of tebab j that, in Abyssinia mere are various other nation** who 
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With them are generally known by the name of Habah, or cm - 
vena , which he explains as above. 

But these and aft -the ether etymologies proceed from the con- 
sideration of the Abyssinians being Arabians, and their language 
the Arabic. But from the idea of their being the sons of Haba- 
ziniah of the house of Rechab, and their language the ’Hebrew, 
and' thM their original name was a patronymic name from their 
father Habsziniah, we are naturally led to the Hebrew in tracing 
the etymology of their name, and that of their language and coun- 
try. Considering the subject in this light, I proceed with my 
Tern arks, and shall begin with the account given by the Prophet 
Jeremiah of this family or nation. 

let the 35th chapter of Jeremiah it is reported, that in the days 
«f Jehoiakim, son of Josiab, King of Judah, Jeremiah was commis- 
sioned to go to the house of the Rechabites, and to bring them 
into a chamber of the house of the Lord, and to give them 
wine to diink. The Prophet having offered them pots full of 
wine, they answered, “ We will drink no wine, for Jonadab, the 
son of Reclub, our father, commanded us saying, * Ye shall drink 
\p wine, neither ye, nor your sons for ever ; neither shall ye build 
house, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any : but all 
ydnr days ye shall dwell in dents, that ye may live many days in 
the land, where ye be strangers.’ Thus have we obeyed the voice 
of Jonadab, the son of Reqhab, our father, in all that he hath 
charged vs, to drink no wine all our days, we, our wives, our sons, 
nor our daughters} nor to build houses for us tp dwell in; 
neither have we field, nor vineyard, nor seed ; but we have dwelt 
in tents, and have obeyed and done according to all that Jonadab 
our father commanded us. But it came to pass when Nebuchad- 
oezsar. King of Babylon, came U» into the land, that we said, 

• Come, let us go tv Jerusalem for rear of tike army of die Chal- 
deans, and for fear of the army of the Syrians so we dwell at 
Jerusalem.” 

How good and how pleasant is this account of filial veneration, 
attrition, and obedience ! The children of Jonadab, even to the 
fourth generation, are found walking in the commandments of 
their father. 

God, wishing to instruct the Jews, having contrasted the obe- 
dience of the sons of Jonadab with their disobedience, is pleased 
to bestow a gracious promise upon the house of Jonadab, the sop 
of Rechab, as the reward of their obedience ; while punishment is 
denounced against Judah and Jerusalem, for their contempt of the 
MK y ij y c ommand s. The promise runs thus, “ Because ye have 
fo wyJl the commandment of Jonadab your father, and kept <J1 his 
w|MMM| and done according to all that he hath commanded you ; 
t h eec iw e thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel : Jongdab, 
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the -son of Rechab, shall not want a man to stand before me foe 

ever 1 8th and 19th verses. 

Ar e*we not w a rran te d, in faith of thi* pronfise, to look for the 
family of Jonadab at this day ? Do they not now live in Abys- 
sinia ? Is not this worthy M inquiry ? 

In proceeding with the few hints I now offer, I shall first* notice 
the text of Jeremiah, and then endeavour to show, that the words* 
according to the skme easy and natural etymology before-men* 
tioned, are more referable to a Hebrew, than to an Arabic origin $ 
and lastly, attempt to point out, thar- above an eighth part of a 
vocabulary of Abyssinian words, given by Bruce, are chiefly He* 
brew words : thus paving the way for further inquiry. 

Jer. xxxv. 3. “ Then I took Jaazaniah, the son of Jeremiah* the 
son of Habaziniah, and his brethren, and all his sons, and the 
whole house of the Rechabites — 

Here are four generations from Jonadab, who was alive, and 
probably a young man, in the reign of Jehu, a period of about two 
hundred and seventy eight yefcTs. So that the generations of 
Jonadab and his sons, being to the fifth generation inclusive* 
amounted to above two hundred and seventy years ; makings 
according to this number, 5+ years to each generation ; which, 
though more than usually reckoned to a generation, would only 
confirm the prophetic intimation given by the father, when he 
commanded his sons to abstain from wine. 

The part of this verse which requires our particular observation, 
is the word Habaziniah, the father of all the succeeding children of 
Jonadab. In Hebrew it is rP3M0» Hkabatstsiftjak^ according to 

the Masoretic punctuation * or, without the points, Hktobatsiniah ; 
and how very near is this to Abyssinia, or rather to AbaSriniah. 
It is indeed formed by simply leaving out the aspiration of the first 
Hebrew letter, and reserving th£ vowel with which it is here natu- 
, rally connected, and changing the t of tsadi , the double Hebrew 
letter, for s ; and thus instead of ts, giving ssj v change which is 
very common in rendering Hebrew proper names, as the reader 
will soon perceive. But before I proceed further, I beg leave to 
call the reader’s attention to the very proper remark of Ludolf, in 
lib. i. ch. i. No. xiv. of his Commentary already quoted * where 
he points out the impropriety of the term Abyssini , as having 
nothing in common with that of 'Abyss. If, therefore, the im- 
proper pronunciation of Abyssinians was omitted, and that of 
Abassinians substituted in its place, it might more agree with the 
etymology given by Ludolf ; and would full/ agree with that from 
the Hebrew?, according to the usual rendering of proper names- 

Various* readings of this name in its passage through different 
transition? Heb. mion, Hhubatsiniah : — Sept. Xfy 

NO. XXIV. CY. JL VOL. XII. X 
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Chabasinus : — Vtilg. Flabyania : — et ita Castellio, Mont, et Pag. 
Ckalussiniah : — Jun. et Tremel. Chabntzinja : — Schmid. Cha* 
bazinja : — Joan. Cleric. Chabattzinja : — Eng. Habaziniah . 

Now you will perceive that, according to the different powers 
assigned to the double Hebrew letters d£ the original word, and to 
the usual mode of rendering proper names, all these various read- 
ings may be easily accounted for and explained : and the change in 
producing the proper name of the Abyssiniarfs, which, according 
to our derivation from Habazinia, and making it as short and har- 
monious as possible, seems to be Abasstnians, is easy and natural. 

I shall now endeavour to show that there is so great a resem- 
blance between the language of Abyssinia and the Hebrew, that, 
notwithstanding the great changes which might be expected to 
happen, and which have happened, in their manner of speech, 
from their intercourse with different tribes and nations, during the 
lpng period of above two thousand years, the reader will agree with 
me in opinion, that their language was originally the Hebrew ; 
and, from this and other circumstances he may finally conclude, 
that they themselves are the sons of Jonadab, and probably the 
chief part of the family of the house of Reel rail. 

A portion of the Lord's Prayer in the Fdhiopic, or Abyssinian 
language, compared with that of the Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac, 
chiefly from Fry's Pantographia ; with some remarks. 

P. 82. Mr. Fry gives the Lord’s Prayer, first in Ethiopic cha- 
racters, from Orat. Dom. p. 14, and calls it the Ethiopic; or 
Amharic, from Amhara the chief city of Abyssinia : 2dly, p. 83. 
a literal reading of the same, from With. Lss. p. 48. 1 5. 

From tins last, I now give the preface and first petition, as a 
specimen of the reading of the Abyssinian language ; and at the 
same time the readings of the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac ; by 
which the reader may judge concerning the Abyssinian. 

P. 148. This preface and petition are taken from the Hebrew 
edition of Munster ; and read thus, 10# EHp* ; or, 

according to the concise manner of reading, thus, Abinu shebasha - 
mnjim jikkadesh shemrea. 

Heh . reading. Abinu shebashamajim : jikkadesh shemeca. 

P. 83. Eth. ot ' Abyss. Abuna xabashamajath. Ythkadash 
shimacha. 

P. 282. Syriac. Abhoun dbhaschmajo. Nethkadash shmoch. 
Orat . Horn. p. 12. 

P. 8. Arabic. Ya abanalladi phissamawati. Yatakaddasu 
%moca. Wilk . Ess. p. 435. 

J In considering these four various readings, it seems evident that 
the Ethiopic, or Abyssinian, is nearest to the Hebrew ; and that 
thfc ^thiopic preface is more like the Syriac than the Arabic, to 
Which last it seems to have little resemblance. Is not this a con- 
ing argument that they were not originally Arabians ? 
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In furtheir proof of the similarity of the Abyssinian language tb 
the Hebrew, I shall now give a short extract from Bruce, of a 
vocabulary of the five languages spoken in Abyssinia when he w*t 
there ; omitting, in the different columns, those words which seem 
to have no affinity to the Hebrew ; and adding the Hebrew. 

AffOW 

English. Amharlc. Fnlashan. GnJ'ut. Agoic. Tilunta. Hebrew- ImCm, 

kokeb Kokeb, Stella, aidus, 

* T »tar . 

fra fra ill P eri or phri, fructus, 

t * • fruit . 

debsa 


A .star kokeb 
Frnit fre 

Honey 

Father abat 
Thehead ras 
Hair tsegur 
A horse feres 
Camel gemtle 
Eye ain 

Mouth af 

Teeth 

Far 

Heart leb 
To kill mwata 
Die mota 

’ Bless baraka 

Near kerbe 


yaba a buy a 


Far 


arak 


A son ledj 

A woman M , 

A bird af 
To hid* aafina 



tschegur 


ferza 

ferdesh fiisi 

firas 

grmbiki gemli gem.'u 

gcinU 

ie 

ein 

.... . 


sena 



arin •••«•< 


lebeb 

lebedje ..... 




barket barkuwa barku< , 

(' 




f 

5 

t 


debushy mel, honey . 

3N ab f pater, father* 

rosh or rash, caput, 
the head. 

ipitfKjf/wr, pilus, capiU 
I us, hair, 

pharash, cqnee, a 
TT horseman. 

/DU f^amaly camellia, so- 
T T mi l, 

py ghain, oculus, thi 
rye, 

r apkaph, circuir*, to 

V " T g» round. 

/ H3 phe, f o*> nuaUh, 


nasus, facies. 
shciiy dens, tooth . 


aoset 


PK ozen or azen, auri% 

v ear. 

32 1 / lebuby cor, and As 
T “ /«!• y? leb, heart. 
JYDH hemithy inori face re, 
* ** interficere, to kilL 
/YIO muthy mori, to die. 


i blessing. 


Tf’lH arak, defer re in Ion* 
- " T gum, to carry to m 
. distance . 

orek or arr/c, longi* 
V tudo. 

*7T yeledy pner, natus, • 
VT son. 

nt£ON onosAa oremsfa^m* 

, TT ' : lier, «,i 




yafe twygAM/ f vo 

• mm. tufisl TtSlMptoi, 
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so* 

I may here remark, that, in the vocabulary from which the 
above is taken, about one hundred and eighty two words are given ; 
and that, in the above extract, there are about twenty two, being 
more than an eighth part of the whole, which seem evidently to 
be derived from the Hebrew ; yea, frequently, to be Hebrew itself. 
If, then, the “ similarity of language is the best proof of the com- 
mon origin of nations, and such a proof as will illustrate, above 
any other monument, the history of mankind, 'even admitting that 
no other relic existed,” Bruce: I beg leave to offer the above as a 
strong presumptive proof of the Hebrew descent of die Abys- 
sinians. 

Another circumstance may be mentioned, which maty assist in 
this inquiry ; it is, that Bochart, in Hieroz. vol. i. lib. ii. c. 4*8, in 
Speaking of the sons of Nebaioth, the son of Ishmael, the Nabataei, 
Arabian nation, observes, that Diodorus speaks of them as hav- 
ing customs like unto those of the Rechabites. " Quod de Naba- 
tx:is Diodorus disene scribit libro decimo nono, p. 722. iVo^oj, See . 
* Lex ipsis est, ut neque fructus serant , neque fmetiferam ullam 
arbor em inserant> neque vino utantur , neque domos <jed\ficcnl / 
Quae suut ipsissima Rechabitarum instituta.” Jcr. xxxv. 6. 7. 
But were they not rather some of the descendants of Jonadab, then 
sojourning among the children of Nebaioth, the son of Ishmael ? 

KATON. 


ON THE GREEK AND LATIN ACCENTS. 


No. III. 

The Hebrew language, like the Greek, was written originally 
as if the text were but one word, without distinction of words 
or sentences. Juxta sententiam Cabbalistarum tota lex ut instar 
tinius versiculi, quin et secundum quosdam unius vocis (sive vo- 
cabuH). Arcanum Punctationis Rcvelatum. p. 19. By what 
means, besides the introduction of the five final letters above 
mentioned, the Jews contrived to divide words in context one 
from another, I do not know ; but it is generally known, that 
the division of sentences in Hebrew is effected by some of the 
Hebrew Accents, such as, Silluk, Athnac, Segof, and Zakeph 
Katon. These answer the purposes of our full stop, colon, semi- 
colon, and comma. The Hebrews are supposed to have intro- 
duced points and accents about the fifth century, and there can 
be little doubt that they have been copied from the Greek Model. 
Split those, who adopt the invention of others, are very apt to 
natter themselves, that they can improve on it. Accordingly the 
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Jtfasorctic school of Tiberia9 have so overloaded the Hebrew 
letters with adscititious marks, as to make them an annoyance 
rather than an assistance to the reader. The text is almost 
obscured by the quantity of clothing given to it. Pars minima 
*st ipsa Puella sui- The greatest enemies however to Punctuation 
admit the utility of thpse points, whose office it is to distinguish 
periods, and their members. It is enough for my purpose to 
state, that there exists this striking analogy between the Greek 
and Hebrew accents, that they are both subservient not to pro- 
nunciation merely, but to distinction, the Hebrew to the dis- 
tinction of sentences , the Greek to the distinction of words. 

The consideration of the preceding doctrine relative to the 
Initial Spirits, and the Final Acute may suffice to let in a full 
light upon matters, which hitherto have been enveloped in an 
impenetrable cloud. It would be both tedious and invidious to 
expose the strained conceits, and unsatisfactory dreams r ther 
than arguments and proofs of modern Grammarians as to the 
use of the lene spirit, and the grave on Oxytons. 1 flatter 
myself, that the principles, which I have unfolded, are capable of 
affording a clear and general insight into these two peculiarities of 
Greek Orthography, and that it may now be said confidently, 

Repente 

Scindit se nubes, et in jethera purgat apertum. 

To remove however all doubt upon the subject, as far as I am 
able, I will enter into a more detailed examination of the system 
and pursue die application of it to some other particulars. It 
may be considered as a part of this system and as a confirmation 
of the truth of it, that the acute resumes its ordinary ch.tnicter, 
whenever Oxytons are followed by an Enclitic. An Oxyton so 
circumstanced is not a final quality, but becomes incorporated 
with the Enclitic, and therefore in such case the position of a 
final acute would be wrong, and a contradiction and misdirec- 
tion. 

An Oxyton likewise has no occasion for ' a final acute, and 
does not positively require it, whenever it concludes a sentence, 
and I may add, on the strong ground of Analogy, whenever 
it terminates a colon, or a comma, or is so placed in the context 
as to have its final syllable demonstrated by a parenthesis, or any 
other equivalent distinction. Thus if I say, « that the noun (%vrp) 
is an oxyton,” as the termination of the word is in this case 
sufficiently designated by the parenthesis, it were actum agere, 
and a work of supererogation, to designate also its termination by 
the Jmal acute . But Herman is mistaken, when he says that 
the oxyton in the following expression ought to have an 

acute accenti ro wo^ct (de emtndanda etc* p* A7)t foe 
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here as there is no stop, nor any thing in the nature of a stop, 
after the oxyton, 9 AyiKkeuc % to denote the final syllable, the final 
acute according to my Canon of Orthography is required . I will 
help Herman to a better, and the only, way of justifying the 
omission of the final acute in the foregoing expression, which 
is, that, as the oxyton is followed by a word having an initial 
spirit ovo/ig, the final syllable of the oxyton may be thought to be 
indirectly indicated by this initial, and under such circumstances 
the omission of the final acute is certainly consistent with reason, 
if not with usage. For a similar reason perhaps Lascaris gives 
warn r av^awr wv instead of van! r Mgaarwv. Medea, v. IS. 21. ed. 
Pors. 

Herman being entirely in the dark as to the true and simple 
Cause of omitting the final acute on these occasions does not 
hesitate to supply from his own invention a reason for it, and 
gives us very gravely this amusing and highly metaphysical 
account of the matter. “ Quam pronunciandi rationem uti sponte 
sequitur vox, ita etiam ipsa rei Natura veram esse docct. Nam 
orationis perpetuitate sublata, qux unice in constructionis con- 
tl iuatione posita cst, erigi etiam accentum, quern constructio 
consopiveraty necesse est.” What is all this, but Nodum in scirpo 
quxrere ? 

Unfortunately for Herman’s hypothesis these grave accents of 
oxytons in the middle of a sentence, or accents set asleep (eon- 
sopiti accentus), as he terms them, are frequently found not to 
be in motion [erigi) at the end of a sentence, but to remain even 
there in a dormant and quiescent state, notwithstanding the phy- 
sical necessity that they should do otherwise. The ignorant 
transcribers of manuscripts, having as little knowledge of this 
physical necessity, as of the difference between Dr. Foster’s apex 
of tone, and that of time above mentioned, have paid no sort of 
attention to it ; for in Montfaucon’s Pakeographia we find many 
oxytons still retaining the final acnie y although at the end of a 
sentence. See Palxographia, p. 217 at the word zyiucplv twice, 
P* 212. at the word wsupuTulv, p. 271. at the word tyvyzc, and 
p. 274. at the word <rof'». Thus too Lascaris has printed at the 
end of a sentence anov for amv. Sec Porson’s Medea in 
Addenda et Corrigenda, p. 2. 1. 3. 

I mention this circumstance as no otherwise material than 
to show the fallacy of those, who, like Herman and most others, 
would make us believe that there is a real essential difference, of 
•ome subtle property, but what they do not well know, between 
the ttty satne oxytons in the middle, and at the end of a sentence* 
*nd thai it is in the latter situation alone, that oxytons arc genuine, 
ihd Ksfore the full force of acutes. The authors of this doctrine 
wight as well pretend, that there is a difference in power betwwu 
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the common and the final sigma, and puzzle themselves and 
others in endless researches after the quality of the supposed dis- 
tinction. Heyne is the only critic, as far as I know, who is 
heretical enough to deny this article of what may be called the 
catholic faith of grammarians, and he has declared simply and 
boldly, Qui acutus est yi prioribus syliabis, idem est quoque acutus 
in ultima, sive/ sive ' pingatur. Homer, v. 5. p. 179. 

The plain truth is, that though it would be a bleach of a most 
useful law of orthography not tq mark the concluding syllable 
of oxytons in the middle of a sentence with a final acute, it is no 
error, or at most an error on the safe side, to preserve the final acute 
even at the end of a sentence, and after a full stop, although the 
final syllable of the word in such a situation ^sufficiently determined, 
independently of the accentual character, by punctuation alone. The 
retention therefore of the final acute in the preceding examples from 
Montfaucon and Lascaris may be considered as unnecessary, and su- 
perfluous, but is not faulty. In the same way, in our printed books, 
we not only put a full stop, where it is absolutely required, at the 
end of every sentence in close connexion and on the same line with 
a succeeding one, but, what is surprising, at the end of detached 
paragraphs, and of the book itself, and even after the declaratory 
finis, a mode of punctuation, that is innocent indeed, and may be 
allowed to custom, akhough not demanded by reason. Jn all 
these cases there is not a misdirection, but a double direction. 

Whenever in short the end of a word is ascertainable hy any other 
means than the final acute, the introduction of this character is 
unnecessary, and the oxytons may be marked with the common 
acute. Accordingly, oxytons are found so marked not only at 
the end of sentences, but at the end of verses, as in these lines 
of Theocritus : 

uict: itoM'j) xxrz xklfxuxo; ?£ 

TQtKwv avOpsc tSotivo i/ 'hf'7'ivn jc a*o vr, 

See Herman, De cmendanda etc. p. 

Of a piece with the preceding principle is the omission, frequent 
in many manuscripts, and even in many printed books, of the 
initial lene, at the beginning ol books, chapters,- sentences, and 
verses. Now the reason of this omission is evident, for, ' if the 
use of the lene is only to mark the beginning of words, it may be 
well spared, wherever their beginning is as strongly marked by 
their position — For- instance to set an initial sign before the firs! 
line of the Odyssey, 

* Avopot UOf €VV€Tf, etc. 

is a very unnecessary trouble. But to omit the aspirate at the 
beginning of a word is never justifiable, although sometime! done | 
as the aspirate has a double office, and is always useful as t|*e sigu 
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of a letter, where it may not be wanted as an initial sign. — So the 
aspirate should be retained both as an initial sign, and as a letter, 
whenever rho or hu, or as it is commonly called, upsilon, occur 
at the beginning of words placed in context, that is in the middle 
of a sentence, not only to marlt the beginning of the word, but 
also to distinguish the initial rho and hu from the medial and final 
ro and upsilon *, for there is the same difference between rho and 
SO, and hu and upsilon, as there is between phi, and pi ; except 
that in hu the aspirate is a prefix, and in rho and phi, an affix to 
the principal letter- But whenever rho and hu occur not in 
context, and are placed at the head of a verse or sentence, the 
initial aspirate is better omitted, as it is not wanted as an initial 
sign, and its force as a spirit is included in the letters themselves, 
demanding uniformly and invariably an aspirate at the beginning of 
words. It is as ridiculous to write 

"T(3gt<>$ etvzxot rr)<r'6s etc. and ' Plfc irolb$ TiTctywv , etc. 
with an initial aspirate, as it would be to write, 

* Oag(TYi<roLg pika eiVf, etc. 

with an aspirate to the theta. It is an abuse of the initial spirits, 
and a flat contradiction to their design, ever to place them in the mid- 
file of words. By what authority therefore, and to what advantage 
xvpfa and fjwpplwi are decorated with an initial lene, and an initial 
aspirate, in the middle, I leave to the learned to determine. It 
appears to me that the peculiar force of the double rho is as 
Intelligible from the use of two rhos, as that of the double 
gamma is from the use of two gammas, and that no greater index, 
than what the letters themselves afford, is required to inform us, 
either that irvpqo; flavus is to he pronounced as pyrrhus, or that 
ayyeko$ is to oe pronounced as angelus, expressed in latin charac- 
ters. 

An attention to the preceding observations may account for the 
absence of the common acute and acute final and of the spirits 
also, in the curious manuscript of the psaltery, w r ritten by Sedulius 
Scottus. A specimen of it is given in Montfaucon’s Palaeographia 
p. 237. In this manuscript every word is distinguished by a dot 
or full stop at the end of it. The ordinary accentual marks 
and spirits not being therefore wanted for this office of distinguish- 
ing words in context, they are altogether omitted, and the seat of 
the accent is denoted uniformly by a simple dot over the accented 
syllable. As in this mode of accentual notation no difference is 
ytiade between the circumflex and the acute, it is probable that 
in the age of Sedulius Scottus no difference in pronunciation ex- 
isted, and that the peculiar power of the circumflex had become 
lost to the Greeks of his time, as it is to the modern Greeks. ‘I 
Relieves ft nwy be generally asserted* that wherever words are 
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distinguished by dots, or Other devices at the end of them, there 
the regular accents are never introduced. On the contrary, in the 
example above cited, p. 25, where accents are placed on every 
word, without regard to tone, and merely to mark the termination , 
there a dot or stop lifter each word is not necessary, and is not 
therefore to be found, except after a few words, as a mark of 
abbreviation. There cannot, 1 think, exist a more clear relation 
of cause and effect, than what is exhibited by thef»c two modes of 
notation, both never occurring together, but the one always officiat- 
ing as a substitute for the other, and the whole amounts to demon- 
stration, that a primary object of both dots, and accents, has been 
to assist the reader in the right division of words in context, by 
enabling him to discern quickly and at a glance their beginning 
and ending. 

It may be thought by some, that the modern mode of distin- 
guishing one word from another, by a space between them, is 
much more convenient, and that the mode of arriving at the same 
end by the apparatus of Spirits and Accents is comparatively very 
complex and cumbersome. I certainly do not mean to weigh, for 
a moment, together the comparative advantages of the two me- 
thods, but if we wish to form a fair estimate of the merit of the 
Greek method, we must not measure it by the present standard 
of Orthography, but should transport ourselves to the age, when 
it was invented, and have regard to the state and circumstances 
of literature at that period. 

In this kind of criticism, more than in any other, we shall do 
the greatest injustice to our Predecessors, and expose the hastiness 
of our own judgment, unless we constantly bear in mind the sage 
maxim of Ovid, 

Indicis officium est, ut res, ita tempora rcrum 

Cernere, 

I have stated before, that it was one merit of the accentual marks, 

■ that they served at the same time the double purpose of marking 
the Tone and the Division of words. But they had another ana 
even superior merit in being as applicable to old manuscripts as to 
nrx. The introduction of any method, however excellent in all 
other respects, if it had superseded and rendered obsolete and in a 
manner useless al! pre-existing manuscripts, would on this ac- 
count alone have been imperfect and exceptionable. It was a 
peculiar advantage belonging to the apparatus of Accents and 
Spirits, that it disturbed nothing, which it found established, and 
was a sort of new machinery, that could be affixed to the old, 
without displacing or effacing a single particle of the original.. 

There can be little doubt that many old manuscripts were soon 
furnished with it, and were rendered by this means m^^T|nore 
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legible and valuable. It may readily be conceived too, that to 
apply this machinery, as it ought to be applied, that is, to divide 
each word rightly by it, so as to produce the best and true sense, 
(the context of ancient writers presenting till this period nothing 
but a confused mass of letters) was a task of immense labor, and one 
also that required much sagacity, taste, knowledge, and judgment. 
No wonder therefore, that the greatest scholars of antiquity did not 
think it beneath them to exercise their talents in this species of 
criticism. In this pursuit, Aristarchus, the worthy pupil of the 
father of the invention, we are told,' was indefatigable, and spent 
a long life of meritorious industry, (the fruits of which we to this 
day experience) in the correction of Homer, and no less than eight 
hundred other authors.' Among the Latins Valerius Probus de- 
dicated himself to the like studies. According to Suetonius, (De 
illuatr. Gramm, b. 24.) multa exemplaria contraita (that is, as 
I apprehend, not abbreviated, but procured by purchase, or other-, 
wise) cmendare, ac dtsfingucrc, ct adnotare curavit, soli huic nec 
u Hi prseterea Grammaticus parti deditus. At a later period the 
same practice continued, anil Montfaucon suspects, that to many of 
the most ancient manuscripts in capitals the Accents, Spirits, and 
Stops have been added by a later hand. Palxogr. p. 190, and 217. 

If this ingenious invention of Marks for the division of wordy 
had been founded on principles merely arbitrary , it would have 
taken nothing from its utility. It is however a further topic of 
recommendation, that it seems founded on the very nature of 
speech, as it is by Accent chiefly that one word in pronunciation, 
is distinguishable from another. Orthography therefore in this 
instance is in strict unison with Pronunciation, and the criterion, 
adopted to distinguish words to the eye of the reader, is the very 
one, which existed, previously to the invention of any character, 
in the mouth of the speaker. On this subject the observations of 
our English Grammarian, Lindley Murray, appear to me very 
judicious, and as they arc apposite to the present point I will cite 
them. As words may be formed,” he says, “ of a different 
number of syllables, from one to eight or nine, it was necessary 
to have some peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere sylla- 
bles otherwise speech would be only a continued succession of 
syllables, without conveying ideas : for as words are the marks of 
ideas, any confusion in the marks must cause the same in the 
ideas, for which they stand. It was therefore necessary that the 
mind should at once perceive what number of syllables belongs to 
e:ch word, in utterance. The English tongue has, for this pur- 
pose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest kind, which is 


Sec Lem pnere's Classical Dictionary. 
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called Accent, and which effectually answers the end !” 1 Of the 
justice of these observations any one may be convinced who 
attends to the difference of pronunciation between the single word, 
kolydays , and the two divided words, holy days, ami between the 
country, Nt*wft/undland , and the three divided words, new found 
land . The same distinction holds good in Latin and in Greek* 
Thus crucifigo, ususcaptio, or plebiscitum with one Accent is one 
word, but divided into cruci figo, users captio, etc. they become 
two words, and each requires a separate Accent. In Greek too 
we find many compounds written indifferently sometimes with one 
Accent as one word, and sometimes resolved into their constituent 
parts, with a separate accent to each part, as 7ra^a f jr/xa, or nag 
aonxa, r l 7rjro7roA'j, or end to 7T9AU, civtuo, or <rvv Cvo, <rvu.navTsC 9 or 
<ruv 7r*vT-v, etc. The curious may see a large collection of such 
words in Duker’s Preface to Thucydides. Some imagine that 
in the French Language there are no accents, but this is a mistake. 
The pronunciation of French is certainly more even, and less 
strongly accented, than our own, and this qu dity renders it pecu- 
liarly favorable to double meanings. The Parisians are therefore 
great punsters, and a great deal of their wit turns upon a sleight 
of pronunciation. Of this nature is the pun mentioned by Lord. 
Blayney, and applied by the wits of Paris to Buonaparte, Le char 
Pattcnd, or Le charlatan. Narrative etc. Vol. 2. p. 101. In 
English too, as well as in Latin and Greek, there are many weak 
unemphatic words, chiefly monosyllables, more rarely dissyllables, 
that coalesce with others into one word, and receive together 
with their principal but one Accent. We have therefore in effect, 
though not in name, both Enclitics and Proclitics. What is meant 
by Proclitics, a word coined, I believe, by Herman, and not unhap- 
pily, will best be explained by Herman himself. Prater Encliticas 
aliud genus dictionum extat accentum suum deponentium, quas 
Procliticas nomin.irc placet, quia accentum non in praccdente, set! 
*in sequente vocabulo deponunt. De cmendanda £tc. p. r J his 
analogy of many English words to Enclitics has been well observed 
by Dr. Valpy, who has given in his Greek Grammar the following 
familiar example of it: “ When we say, give mr that hooky wi 
pronounce me as part of the word give”' There is no doubt, 
but that give me is in this instance as much one word to the ear. 


* Vol. 1. P. 329. 

1 P. 160. Third eel. I think I ma> s.iv without parlialitv, that 1 1 ii -> Orarri- 
mar remain* mure useful information »or its H/r, thin auv odie- Crsi-nmar 
extant. It gh e> a c ompendiuus virw of tin* fruits of much rn rr f*arrb toge- 
ther with much original and ingenious matter. At the sain * lime, and 
with all due deference to the. gnat authorities both at home and abroad 
from whom I differ, lean never gi\e m\ entir* approbation to this, of to 
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as prithcfy or methinkgj although the Utter are not only pronounced^ 
but always written as one word. In the following phrase, <wi- 
I vhich-account) we use always three words in writing, but pro- 
nounce them, I think, frequently as one word, like quamobrem in 
Latin, giving an accent to the middle word which , while both the 
first and last words lose their Accent, the one as a Proclitic, the 
other as an Enclitic. The tendency to multiply Enclitics, and to 
make small words coalesce into one in pronunciation by the substrac- 
tion of Accent, is very observable among common people, and chil- 
dren. These, if desired to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, generally begin 
in this manner : “ Our Father, which-art in Heaven,” making art 
as the Greeks do h-j h, an Enclitic. In the famihar expression, 
thinks — I, says — I, etc. the verb becomes a Proclitic, and the pro- 
noun takes the accent. This nabit of dropping Accents is a most 
fruitful source of contractions and abbreviations in most languages. 
To this we owe our anight and asleep , for at night and at sleep , the 
Hebrews their A Mixes and Prefixes, the Latins and Greeks the 
terminations of their cases and tenses, which are probably latent 
prepositions and pronouns, the Germans their zum for zu dem % the 
French their an for a le , and the Italians their cotta ami nclla , for 
cm dla y and in ella. 1 To conclude, the general principle, upon 

any other Grammar, which deviates from the established number of De- 
clensions and Conjugations, as taught and referred to by the Greek Gram- 
marians themselves." There can be hut one reason lor this deviation, and 
that is, to assist the Scholar. It is worth while therefore to ascertain how 
much his labor is abridged by the consolidation of Declensions and Conju- 
gations. If wc compare the Accidents in Dr. Valpy’s Grammar, with those 
In the Eton Grammar, and leave out of consideration the notes in both, it 
iday be asserted, that there are not ten panes of text to he learned less in 
one Grammar, than in the other. This therefore is the jwst amount of 
labor saved to i lie pupil. Now lei me ask, what is the value of this saving 
to a boy, whose time is not very precious, and whose memory is fresh and 
active, and cannot well be too much exercised? But are we sure, that even 
this saving is a real and dear gain? On the contrary, when he is an adult, 
and comes to the reading ot the Greek Scholiasts, Commentators, and 
Grammarians, will he not find them perfectly unintelligible in all their 
grammatical allusions upon the principles of the New Grammar? The old 
Grammar must be got by heart at last., by those who would understand the 
old Grammarians, and surely it is much better to learn their Grammar at 
first, and once for all, at little or no waste of time and trouble, than after- 
wards at a very great one. It is making two scaffoldings necessary, where 
one alone might be sufficient. At all events, the Grammars that adopt the 
new method, should contain short notices of the old system of conjugations 
and declensions. l)r. V. would leave little to desire, if he attended to this 
suggestion in a futuie edition. 

” Antonini in hia dictionary calls Ne, preposizione, in vice di in, evi- 
dently taking )a, and not ella, to be the article. To dear this doubt, I 
take the articles il, lo and la to be corruptions of the Latin illo, and ilia, il 
suffering an apocope, and lo and la an apharcsis. It is only after the pre- 
position in, that the extended forms, illo, and ilia, passing into ello and 
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vkhich I have expatiated so widely, that words ate defined by 
Accents, is confirmed by Quintilian, and is neatly delivered in 
this short sentence. Est autem in omni voce utique Acuta, sed 
riumquam plus un& Lib. 1 . 65. Donatus too speaks to the same 
effect. Prapositio separatim adverbiis non applicabitur, quamvis 
legerimus desinsum, desiibito , derepcnte , et exhide , et abusquc, et 
dehinc ; $ed haec tanquam unam partem orationis sub uno accentu 
pronunciabimus. In Putschio, 1761. 

The Latins in imitation of the Greeks introduced the grave ac- 
cent or final acute on the few oxytons which occur in their lan- 
guage, as I have noticed before. But there is no reason to believe* 
either from Manuscripts or Inscriptions, that the Greek accentual 
system was ever generally received into the Latin language. On 
the contrary the Latin scribes neglected Spirits altogether, and 'ap- 
plied frequently the Greek accentual characters to other pu»- 
poses* than that of accent. Sometimes, as we have noticed already, 
they applied the common acute to the purpose of denoting quanti- 
ty, and sometimes as a mere final character to denote the end of 
each word, without any relation either to quantity or tone. With 
equal consistency and propriety, (as it will not, I apprehend, be con- 
tended, that there is any thing inviolable in these oblique strokes, and 
which in the nature of things can make them fit signs of one quality 
in language, more than of another,) the Latin scribes at other times, 
and on some occasions, seem to make use of the grave or final acute 
as a mere sign of termination to certain words. We have at least a 
peculiar instance of the Latin usage of these strokes, in opposition 
to the Greek usage of them, in the Latin ablatives and genitives, 
Famu and Luctus. Here the common acute seems placed to show 
that the syllable is long by nature , and the grave or final acute is 
added to it, to shew that it is final. Those only, who will give a 
Greek accentual power to these oblique strokes, wherever they find 
them, whether in Greek or out of Greek, and, because they re- 
present accents in Greek, will not allow them* to represent any 
other quality and perform a different office in any other language, 
can be offended at this Latin mode of Notation. It is in this man- 
ner, that the circumflex, which takes place in fama, and luctus, 
has been a stumbling-block to many modern grammarians, who mis- 
apprehending the Latin use of the character, and supposing it to be 
necessarily characteristic of lone, and identified in power with the 


etla, likeimpkis and index, into empio, and endice, are still preserved, and 
in. this single instance they may be considered as articles. Elio is now 
quite obsolete, but Ella is still used as a Nomiuative Pronoun, and even m 
the oblique rases by the Poets, as in Tasso, 

Matilda il volsc, e nutrkiollo, e instrusse 

Nell'arti regie, e sempre et fu conella. Gie. Lib. Cant. 1. st. 5f?. 

I write therefore purposely neU' &rti,and not ne Parti, us some Editions have it. 
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Greek circumflex, have objected to what they did not understand* 
and have busied themselves with combating a phantom of their 
own creation. To those who love to see Latin and Greek mea- 
sured by one standard, it must doubtless be a sort of consolation to 
reflect, that if in Fama and Luctus the circumflex is a barbarous 
notation, yet, when the same words are followed by an enclitic* 
as in Famaque and Luctusque, the circumflex becomes an accent 
tual notation, in strict conformity to the canonfc of Prosody. 

Having developed my general doctrine respecting the subserviency 
of Accents and Spirits to the purpose of reading, and having endea- 
voured to explain by it some usages peculiar to Greek Orthogra- 
phy, I do not know how I can give a still more forcible impres- 
sion of the truth of it, than by one short practical illustration. 
F<W this end I will set down an inscription without accents, stops, 
or spirits, taken at random from Dr. Clarke’s Travels, V. 3, p. 
774, exactly as it is found there, except that, to save trouble, I 
shall express it in small characters instead of capitals. It was dis* 
covered at Eleusis on a marble Pedestal, and is as follows. 

oa.Qr)vouujvx\*vh 
otVfjLS'/avty'xi/xkst'j 
8lO»J<f*Xi7T7TOUTQU 
( }o&0Vyjr\<T5LVTQ$(lvyQlTS 
QOLKXuulsfJLOtTTgUTO'JZy 

yovovai\7Tpa^ctyopryjoL ' 1 ' 

iroyovQwxpSTri$:vexev. 

That is* 

Of Areopagus 

the council, and the couneil 

of 500, and the people ‘ < : 

of the Athenians to Claudi- 
a Menandra, of Clau- 
dius Philippus the 
torch-bearer daugh- 
ter, of Claudius Emostratus grand- 
daughter, of iEiius Praxagoras great- 
granddaughter, for virtue’s sake — 

I will now put the stops to it, which will immediately throw 
some light upon the mass, but still leave it not perfectly discern- 
ible in all its parts. 

i js^ageioirayou oafrjvcuav, x\av8i 

jSouAi), xanijjSouAi) av^evavSgar, xXau 

xaioS 
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$3&ovxvi'rotvTQei'jyxTi yovov, ovx 

px, xXxvisuLOtrrgxroutrsy iroyovov, ag€T^:ev!xey» 

The effect of the stops, it is evident, is only to show the mem- 
bers and divisions of the sentence; they still leave in a state of 
confusion ail the intermediate words. 1 will now write the in- 
scription over again, and in addition to the stops will add the accents 
and spirits. The stops may be said to illuminate the general out- 
line, and principal' members, but it is only the accents and 
spirits, that make the minuter parts discernible, and discover each 
separate feature and lineament. 

r^tuguoTrayov 
fy ) u \ r lt X«itj/3guA.^ 

xxiobYifXOS 
6x$y) vayjovy xXxvti 

' 0LVU.!VQtv£o3LV, X\dU 

'6'jL^ovp^r l (Tot\fTO:0u 
ydjk(> r x, xXu^fX'itTTp'eroviy 
y^vvov, eh\7rQ<xZ;ayo{' ovu 
7 royovov, 3tf€TY,:zvsy. £ v. 

In rh is short inscription tln*re are no less than thirteen initial, 
and four final characters. Who does not immediately peTceivc 
flic great facility a Horded to reading by this simple invention, and 
that die sentence is not only broken into its component members 
by stops, but that by the help of accents and spirits every word 
almost is divided, and distinguished from its companions. If we 
do not read the lines by the help of accents and spirits quite so 
well as if they were written in the modern manner with a space 
between each word, a good deal of this difficulty is imputable to 
want of use, and would become less, and almost vanish entirely by 
repeated trials, and continued application to ancient manuscripts. 
.Still, however unaccustomed we are to read by accents, if two 
persons, one conversant with the doctrine of accents, and the other 
not, attempt to read the three following verses . of Euripides, 
written without spaces between the words, but properly accented, 

I have no doubt which will arrive at the end sooner, as every 
word in them is separated and distinguished by accents and 
spirits. 

£govx*7ru,l');xot)yovicirs$vxohe f 

ocTTjvefjLyjvTrsTrotisvhogy^crlx 

tyvXy vx ? aT *i TiiV ™ TS YJ jVT ' Hippolytus, 1041. 

I have just shown the light, that is thrown into all inscriptions 
and manuscripts by the application of accents and spirits. As 
a sort of reverse to this, and as nothing tends more to strengthen 
a position, than the support derived from contrast, I will now 
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show a few of the many mistakes that may arise, or have ari&ehj 
from the want or neglect of these orthographical instruments. 1 
will begin with a difficulty, that occurs in the preceding inscrip- 
tion. I have considered the letters xXauSs/xoo-Tparw as composing 
two words, namely, x;.au$, an abbreviation for xXocuSi ou, ancT7 4 u0<r- 
rfemv. But I am by no means sure, that I have divided the 
letters rightly, as xXau might stand fot xXastS/ou, and then the last 
word would be fyfMKTTpaTO'j, a name more common, than fjxoffTpa- 
TOf. The substitution of the epsilon for an eta might be the mis- 
take of the transcriber, as Dr. Clarke has committed a similar 
error in writing Oso-sw; for Oycreco;. vol. 3. p. 351. On the other 
hand xA«u, I believe, is an unusual abbreviation for xAav?io$. 
Whichever may be the right reading, it is clear that, had accents and 
spirits been used in this inscription, the dilemma, whether the , 
word in question be or sfiotTTgarovf that is, whether 

it begin with a vowel, or a consonant, could not have existed. The 
presence or absence of the initial spirit would have decided this 
matter. 

I know that Dawes treats all these orthographical distinctions 
with great levity. In his Miscellanea Critica, p. 76, he breaks 
out in this manner. Suavissimi Argutatores ! verbi notionem 
accentus sedes, accentus autem sedem verbi notio vicissim deter- 
minat ! Ni hoc sit in circulo, quod aiunt, disputare, quid tandem 
esse poterit ? This is a sophism unworthy so gieat a Critic. 
Beyond all doubt, the sense, to be collected from the context, and 
from a knowledge of the subject, is the best and only interpreter 
of equivocal passages, but, occurring as these do frequently, and 
almost in every page, is it worth while to let them remain, and 
occasion, as we proceed, doubt and discussion at every step^* 
when by a stroke of the pen they can be removed ? If an Aristar- 
chus has been able to extract from letters a better reading, than 
what has been commonly adopted, is it not a great advantage to 
be able to communicate this reading, to register, as it were, the 
amendment, and to prevent a relapse into error by the expedi- 
tious and simple means of notation ? Does he mean to say, that 
while all other arts are brought to perfection by adopting from 
time to time such aids as experience suggests, Orthography is a 
thing to be let alone, and incapable of receiving any improvement i 
Was it commendable in the old Greeks not to trust to the sense 
only to know, whether AO TO I be a dative singular, or a nominative 
plural, but to determine this matter by the invention of a new 
character, omega, and could it be wrong in the later Greeks* to 
put an end to difficulties attending other words by the invention 
of other characters equally decisive ? I will not deny that these 
distinctions have been multiplied sometimes bfeyohd the due occa- 
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•ion for them, so as to breed disgust in men of taste, Intent on 
more important matters, and that it is to be regretted that gram- 
marians have not always? imposed on themselves the caution incul- 
cated to Poets, 

Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus. 

I will now proceed to the notice of a singular mistake, that 
occurs in the psaltery, from a wrong division of the letters. In 
the first psalm, at the 4*th verse, there is the following line. 

aAA’ Tj aic 6 yvoug, ov expU tsi 6 avcfjLog y 
I conceive that there may be two errors in it, occasioned by a 
misarrangement of the letters, as they are exhibited in the copy 
of the psaltery by Sedulius Scottus before referred to. In Sedulius 
Scottus the line is thus written, and divided, 

aXA rj. cu?. r) yvovc. ov. exgi7rTt). (sic) o. avifJLtog (sic). 

The first blunder is in Sedulius, who has wrongly divided the 
three letters a xnj, and made out of one word two, namely out of wotyi, 
wg *j. The right word indeed is a)<rd, corruptly written after the 
fashion of the middle ages coorij, of which corruption another in- 
stance occurs in the very same fine, ex^Vryj being put in like 
manner for UpUrst. Montfaucon (Palaeogr. p. 238) has improved 
upon this blunder, and supposing the yj to be a false concord, has 
substituted 6 the masculine article before yvovg, in his explanation of 
the text. It is however, I think, impossible to suppose, that any person 
could be so negligent, as to write y yvoug ov exgiVTgi, with the 
feminine article immediately before the noun, and with a masculine 
relative pronoun immediately succeeding it. Thi* amendment, 
however, of Montfaucon’s is as old as the Alexandrine Manuscript 
of the Psaltery, now, fortunately for the literary world, made pub- 
lic by the care of Mr. Baber, where oyvovg in capitals appears dis- 
tinctly enough. 

Again the Alexandrine Manuscript has aAArj, which may be 
cither one word, or two words, either aAA>;, or r l3 for the iota 
subscript is neither expressed in this manuscript, nor in that of 
Sedulius. But Sedulius, who puts a dot at the end of every word 
to distinguish it from its companions, gives us plainly as one 
word, and this I submit is the true reading, and makes the best 
sense. 

UJbn the whole the reading in the manuscript of Sedulius, 
titre) yvo*jg is just as good as tag b yvovc, which is in the Alexandrine 
and common copies, and the other reading of ixhy for aXX 
seems preferable. 

In the manuscript of Sedulius the letters are all right, but a dot 
has been misplaced after u>g 9 which ought to have been placed after 
u>?r t . If we read it ip this manner, 

aAAi). cwi}. yvoug. ov. sxgnrrri o.a veputg 

NO. XXIV. - Cl. Jl. VOL. XII. Y 
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that is, aha rations (scelesti sunt) sicut gluma* quapn projicit v«n- 
tus, there is not only no error, and no need of any correction, but 
perhaps too the best sense is afforded, and the true text restored. 
v fhcre can be little doubt also that the mistake of svfoievigov 
^ for 7] hi, which Boyle fell into in his edition of Phalaris, and 
uthich the sagacious Bentley preys upon with triumphant humor, 1 
originated in a wrong division of letters. In spme old manuscript, 
written in capitals without accents, now perhaps no longer extant, 
but the parent of more modern manuscripts, the characters were 
these JIJ1I, the final >j being substituted, as usual, for the diphthong 
«i. These characters &omc copyists understood properly, and, when 
they transcribed the capitals into small characters, with all the appa- 
ratus of accents, spirits, and stops, divided the three letters into two 
words r, while other copyists, more attentive to the letters, 
than the sens', wrote it as one word rfa. If this conjecture as to 
the origin oi the mistake is true, and the foundation of it was 
laid in the old manner of writing in capitals without accents, it is 
a circumstance, that furnishes an additional argument in con- 
firmation of the antiquity of these forged EpLtles of Phalaris, 
since there is no example, I believe, of any Greek manuscript in 
capitals of a date posterior to the eighth century. 

It is so difficult to read and divide always rightly letters, when 
totally destitute of auxiliary characters, that the accurate and 
experienced Montfaucon has himself sometimes fallen into an 
error. In an Inscription in his Diarium Italicum, p. 53, he gives 
the following line according to his explanation of the original 
letters, 

» TO tvsOxcc T.V TXOiioV, 

and renders it thus : 

in quo spiritum tuum kabenti ipsitm commendasti ; 

But in his Palxographia he divides the letters more proper- 

ly, and to the great improvement of the sense, into these words, ra" 
tcxoVti, and thus translates it, 

in quo spiritum tuum Patri commendasti. 

Having just seen that the greatest scholars, and those most 
conversant with manuscripts, are not always on their guard against 
mistakes, I shall not, I trust, be thought censorious, if I take the 
liberty of pointing out an error in a late publication by Mr. Gais- 
ford, entitled, Notitia Manuscriptorum, especially as this error 
may not attach to the learned Editor, but is probably that of the 
manuscript itself. 

I will transcribe the whole distich, as it exhibits in a small 
1 compass three observable qualities ; a wrong division of letters into 


1 Bcutieii opuscola, Lipsisr, 1T81, p. S3. 
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words, an almost Indiscriminate substitution of i;, c <, and i, one 
for the other, and syllabic metre, or rather verse, (for metre it is 
none) without regard to quantity. 

The lines, as printed, p. 9, ate these, 

V l UL * U X 1 \>OLGOt. CSTTSTOCt Tahiti, 

ri S 5 QfiX si c a» aova 

That is, according Jto present orthography, 

i] fisv xs)q ij ycx^/ouru vy-treTou tu$cu. 

1 ) $5 flrifit * 1 $ xijuvct jXSVSI. 

If there can be Any doubt whether this be the right reading, it 
must disappear on reference to Montfaucon’s Palseogr. p. 292, 
where the first line occurs nearly in the same words, but so ar- 
ranged as to make metre, while the second line is spun out into 
a politic or vulgar verse , resembling that of the modern Greeks, 
consisting of fifteen syllables, divided into Hemistichs, one of eight 
and the other of seven syllables, 


1 l.\c in his (ivammaticM Gnthicu prefixed to the Gothic gospels of Ben- 

'/eluts p. r.n, observe** juMU, I initially est voris ant syllahir *. at I adhutot 
j)Ki (('(li*nti hi ci «i*. ^ic in Ah xaiidimo N. T. codire MS. iiicmini olim me 

legist-, i ATt’OT. JOTA AC. JAONTKC. KHlCTANTO. npai. I will 

add, that as the imti.il i Mifhciontly distinguishes the beginning of words, 
the initial lenc is ihercfuic in many imiiiiisciipts omitted. v. Greg, do 

Dialed is Lipsia*, 1811, p. 5*)0. In like manner T or 0 serves not only tho 

same purposes as 1, but sometimes also a third purpose, namely that of 
distinguishing the consonant u or Beta, pronounced by the modern Greeks, and 
probably by those of the middle ages like our v, from the vowel Upsilon. Thus 
in Montfaucon* s PalsograpKua p. 28 2, eAauo/xfv occurs tor Ehafiopi-v, and 
in the Alexandrine MS. p. paranoia, for parabola. This equivalency, 
and consequent commutation of the (Jpsilon ami Beta has been a fruitful 
source of doubt, especially as to the right pronunciation of proper names, 
and to this day whether we ought to write '£oLvr h Aaiv)i, <ttc. or Xapij, Ascfid, 
& c. li Gramniatici rortant, et adhuc sub judicc I is t>t.” 

My own conjecture is, that the ancient Greeks, and even those under th$ 
Ptolemies acknowledged no other power in th* Upsilon than that of the 
vowel sound ; but that subsequently it became hardened, when placed 
between two vowels, into the consonant V, and finally was converted into 
the letter B, to prevent equivocation. The modern Greeks, it is well 
known, pronounce Upsilon as a consonant, in many rases, as in /Sao-iAei/S 
and auir^, and it is probable that from avro;, pronounced like aftus or 
aptus, is derived the Latin ipsus, or ipse, and from eamS^suapteawl.suoptc, 
On the contrary the Latins in other words have preserved the vowel sound, 
as in domui, necui, monui, posui, contracted from douiavi, ncc«vi, monevi, 

posiVi, etc. and in the poetic words dissolmt and silua*. 1’orsou in his Ad- 
denda to the Medea of Euripides, v. 1106, takes notice of tins custom of 
placing two points over the letters I and T, but has not explained the use 
of IbciW 
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4 ph 4 ygityottroi arjirtTe (1. <rfjirsrca) ra$«, 

ygupt) (1. ygaQri) 8*. juivij (1. fievst) irgog %povovg iroX\o&£, 8 S%ot r cp 
&scu» 

But to no purpose is the application of spirits and accents more 
valuable than to the illustration of ancient inscriptions. The 
following Epigram, taken from Dr. Clarke’s Greek Marbles (P-5) 
which the learned Editor seems to despair ef translating, will 
lose much of its supposed difficulty, if not all, by the simple 
method of clothing the text with accents, and spirits. 

T*i(Ji6tiQgQ7r6(Tpot$o(rio$f.uj$iroti;Gedct<Teiog 
TfiglsxoLTc/gh=cjLVTspfjLOLTl(Tctge6avsg 
ATcthavoixTeigaHreTrohvxXautrTwMTUfjLfiu) 
Jfvi/$£cruvr)p'l(/jvj£c/jgovEXOtg<$Qi/j,2Vog . 

According to the orthography of the middle ages, TsipoSiog occurs 
for TifjL'Hicg, rfig for Tt'$ig> and Izxonag for dsxcttiag. By a like change 
of letter the Italians have made their Torso from Dorsum. 

The Epigram may be thus translated into Latin. 

Timotheus, patriae sacra lux, Dasiique propago, 

Triginta annorum tempora mensus, obis. 

Te, miser, ad tumulum miseror sine fine dolendum ; 

Mortuus Heroum sed loca pulchra colas. 

Enough lias been said by this time, and perhaps more than 
enough, to prove the value of accents and spirits as auxiliaries to 
the art of reading, and as a mode of verbal punctuation, if I may 
to call it, in opposition to common punctuation, which is only 5CW- 
tentiaL Never had there been a greater obligation conferred on 
the literary world, than by the invention of accents, at the time of 
their introduction •, and although the subsequent invention of print- 
ing has superseded the old method of reading by accents, and 
has by spaces between words, and other devices, rendered the 
process of reading still more unembarrassed and rapid, still we, 
who enjoy these superior advantages, ought not to be unmindful 
of our Grammatical Precursors, and of the great Founder and 
Father of orthography, Aristophanes of Byzantium. — All anti- 
quity concurred inpaying him just honor \ but modern Grammarians, 
not understanding the full scope of his design, have holden 
both him and his invention cheap, and in Chalmers’ Universal 
Biography, a repository, where every son of fame might ex- 
pect to find admission, not a niche is allowed to his memory. 
A single friend, however, and one voAAwv avra^og aA.Aa>v, Dr. Foster 
of Eton, with a zeal worthy of his learning, and characteristic 
of a true scholar, has vindicated the character of Aristophanes 
and expatiated on his merit. He has concluded a long and 
animated defence of him, aud his labors, by declaring “ that 
Posterity hath been more truly and essentially benefited by 
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the ingenuity of this learned Greek, than by the writings of any 
one profane author bf antiquity.” 1 When the learned writer passed 
this encomium, he was himself only imperfectly acquainted with 
the extent of the utility of Aristophanes* inventions. He considers 
him chiefly as the inventor of common punctuation, of those 
marks, that indicate the division of sentences into colons and 
commas. But I have shown in a preceding part of this paper, 
that a species of punctuation was practised in Aristotle’s time, and 
that this art therefore is not an invention of Aristophanes, although 
it is probable that it received from his skill and ingenuity very 
great improvement. The principal ground of Aristophanes’ title 
to the gratitude of posterity is his invention of the accentual mark$ 9 
and his happy adaptation of them to the double purpose of denoting 
tone, and the division of words. This division of words is infi- 
nitely more useful, because of more frequent occurrence, and 
therefore more wanted, than the division of sentences. Those, 
who aTc conversant with inscriptions, and ancient unaccented 
manuscripts, and who know by experience the great fatigue and 
the great difficulty of reading, or rather of decyphering and un- 
riddling a long line of letters, arrayed without any discrimination 
of words, or periods, are alone capable fully to represent to their 
imagination what must have been the condition of readers before 
the invention of stops, spirits, and accents, and can alone appreci- 
ate the immense saving of time and trouble gained principally by 
the improvements and inventions of Aristophanes. To him there- 
fore, to the revered name of Aristophanes, who may be said to 
have brought to light not only Philosophy, but Poetry, and 
History, and all that is valuable in every department of literature, 
I do not hesitate to apply this affectionate apostrophe of Lucre- 
tius, 

E tenebris tantis tarn claram extollere lucem 

? ui primus potuisti, illustrans commoda vitas, 
e sequor, O Graiae gentis decus, inque tuis nunc 
Fixa pedum pono pressis vestigia signis. * 

I had written the whole of this essay, and prepared almost the 
whole of it for the press, when, in a friend’s library, I met with 
Reizius de Prosodiae Graecae Accentus Inclinatione. On looking 
into the work, p. 3, I find two reasons assigned by him for the 
deposition of the acute accent in oxytons, and for the representa- 
tion of it by a grave. One is, that the reader should be remind- 
ed by this mark, that the acute has not been omitted by mistake, 
and that the introduction of the grave should operate as a caution 
not to give an acute to any preceding syllable. Another reason 


1 On accent, p. 101. 
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ill that if no Accent whatever were given to an oxyton, it would 
item to form part of the ensuing word, and to coalesce with it. 
To prevent this effect, the grave i$ introduced, not as a tone, 
cither elevating or depressing the voice, bbt as a direction, that 
the final syllable is to be pronounced more strongly and fully 
than the rest. He explains his meaning by the following illus- 
tration. 

Unum clarissimum in particula w; excmplum habcmus. Ea 
carens accentu gravis est per se, atque adeo pronunciatur ut pars 
vocabuli quod proximo scquitur. Eadem acuta, u):, pro o5r&;, 
quum in appositione acutum in gravem convcrtit, nisi pronun- 
ciatur et sine ulla tenoris elevatione, et sono tamcn impulsb vuli- 
dius, oratio fit obscura. Nam si quis hanc particulam in his aut 
similibus verbis, cS c fya. ^Mvr^otg cac^trciroy cum tenoris elevatione 
pronunciat, is videbitur verba disjunxissc, atque hoc dicerc voluisse, 
Ita : ergo loculus abiit . Sin gravat quidem illam, sed non pro- 
nunciat sono magis intento, periit, quodcrat inter cb$ clqh et uqu. 
discrimen. Putabimus lioc dici, Ut igitnr local us abut, et mcm- 
briim conscqucns expectabimus : frustrati, sero intelligemus non 
hoc dici, sed illud, Sic igitnr loculus abiit . Ergo et particula hsec, 
et ejus exemplo ultima quieque syllaba, gravis ex acuta facta, eo 
pronuncianda sono est, qui aures paullo plus impleat, quam is quo 
ceteroe syllable graves pronunciantur. p. 4. 

. There is something in this hypothesis very ingenious, and even 
specious, but I shall not stop to examine into the truth of it, a$ 
the learned author himself abandons it, and adopts another hypo- 
thesis more agreeable to my own. 

P. 62, He has the following observation. Pagina 3. quas 
duafc causas attuli, cur syllaba ultima tenore acuto, in construction^ 
amisso, nota insigniretur gravis tenoris, eas quum non satis idoneas 

{ 'udicarein, quxrcnti mihi amplius, videbatur ejus rei verior causa 
iscc esse, quod olim ita scribebant, ut omnia vocabula inter se 
nexa* cohxrerent, nec ullo intervallo posterius a priore distaret. 
Quum ergo semel introducta esset consuetudo scribendi accentus, 
tjuoniam videbant earn rem etiam ad singula vocabula ' drrilncnda 
opportune inservire, ideo in syllaba ultima qua: acutuni deposuisfiet, 
gravem utique notandum putaverunt. Itaque hddie, quum in 
fccribendo vocabulorum interstitia fieri soleant, accentus graVis 
tjmitti sane posset, ut etiam spiritus lenis. 

When I came to this passage, I could hot help exclaiming to 
myself, Euge, deXter, scoptim attigrsti ! not without feeling at the 
mohfient a little chagrin, and the force of the sentiment, Male sit 
Ulis qui ante ho# nostra diXerunt. But as truth only is m'y object, 
^ it is always welcome, whencesoever it may proceed, and I cheer-i 
* fully yield the merit of the discovery, on which I had plumed 
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myself a little* to this learned German* It is indeed a satisfaction 
to me to find my own opinion confirmed by that of so eminent a 
Scholar, \riio has paid the greatest attention to all that concerns pro- 
sody and metre. My only surprise is, that afterwards, p. 66, he 
seems disposed to relapse into his first opinion, and to consider the 
introduction of the grave as a mere caution to young scholars, that 
they are to abstain from giving to the words marked with it an acute. 
His words are, Itapue consultum veteres arbitrabantur, ut animi 
labor tironi minueretur, oculis cjus objicere signum ronsopieudi 
acuti. Videbant enim, si omisso eo signo tironem ipsum ratiocinari 
oporteret, dictionem gravandam esse, aut animum ejus htc occupa- 
tum aliquid aliud posse, negligere \ aut animo ejus alibi occupato* 
fieri posse, ut consuctudine abreptus dictionem acuerct. 

Now, with submission to Reizius and many other Gra mmarians, 

I contend on the contrary, that there is no such thing as deposition, 
or consopition of the acute, and that the grave affixed to oxy- 
tons is not a negative quality, implying a prohibition of the acute, 
but a positive quality, and a direction, that it is to be pronounced as 
an acute, and as an oxyton xar’ s£o^tjv. Upon any other basis, how 
many difficulties, perplexities, and contradictions occur, which 
refuse to admit of any solution, but what is most refined and far- 
fetched. If du; for aureus is an oxyton only at the end of a sen* 
tence, but in the middle of a sentence a baryton, then how is it dis- 
tinguishable, in the name of common sense, from w; without accent 
to the car ? Reizius found himself oppressed by the weight 
of this consideration, and has endeavoured, as w< have 
seen, to extricate himself from the embarrassment, by suppo- 
sing that, although co- and arc similar in tone, and both 
grave alike, and equally different from the tone of yet tag 
is to be distinguished from by a greater volume of voice, 
and that the latter is to be pronounced piano, and the former 
forte . But is not this attributing to Greek accents a power v, holly 
unsupported by any authority, atid in contradiction to their quality 
of tone, which alone they are acknowledged to indicate ? In another 
place, p. t. Reizius condescends to countenance and adopt, what 
may be called the common cant of grammarians, who, instead of 
candidly confessing their ignorance, have invented the most absurd 
reasons for the expression of a final acute by a grave, but still, it 
should seem, from the currency, which these reasons have obtained, 
not too absurd, but good enough, for the generality of their readers. 
In this strain Reizius gravely asserts, Propter continuum structure 
ordinem cursus pronunciationis debet perpetuus esse, qu< m inter- 
rumperet ultima syllaba dictionis mediae acuendo elata. Herman, 
who, when he does blunder, seldom does it by halves, plunges much 
deeper into the mire, v and asuming the same principle decides, that 
an Oxyton in the middle of a sentence requires a grave accent, on 
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die tyrant’s plea of necessity. He says (De Emendanda Ratione, 
etc. p. 65.) u Grammatici quum animadverterent, vocabula oxy- 
tona in media oratione minus posse, quam in fine orationis acui, 
quia vehementius acuendis numerum, quo universa oratio contine- 
tur, interrumpi necesse esset, ea vocabula gravi, quern vocant, ac- 
centu notanda cxistimarunt.” 'Avuyxr^ ju,gyaAij $s o: f and Herman 
thinks so, for he seldom has a difficulty, without applying to her 
for assistance. But let me ask what becomes of this necessity, 
when oxytons ndt only can, but do receive an acute even in the 
middle of a sentence, in two cases of very frequent occurrence ; that 
is, whenever an oxyton is followed by an Enclitic, and whenever an 
oxyton declinable suffers an apocope ? In the phrase repi tv ewaJov, is 
not Ts'gflV so placed an oxyton ? Do not many barytons also become 
oxytons by apocope, in effect, although not in name, as in this line 

* I1e\iq$ 6 \ og iravT eQogug, xa) ttolvt eirotxoueig ? 

Now if in the preceding words tsqttVj and ttbvt*, thus apostro- 
phized, the common or proper acute, instead of the final acute, is 
preserved, it is not because these words are not oxytons in effect as 
much as Tspwvd and xu), but because the final syllable of these 
Words being demonstrated, first by the apostrophus, and secondly 
by the initial lene immediately succeeding ; a third mark of the 
same tendency, or the introduction of the final acute, has been 
thought superfluous. In the Medea by Lascaris a double sign 
does occur, whether by design or accident I know not, for he 
gives *avT» t otvipiw'jov, with a Jinal acute before the enclytic t 
apostrophized, and not TiaLvri t otrfpwTrcjw. Vide Porsoni Ad- 
denda, &c. p. 2. 1. 3. 

The simple truth is, that the acute has two characters, one com- 
mon or proper, and the other final, and that its power is precisely 
the same under all circumstances, whether represented by the 
acute proper, or the grave. The grave, or as I call it, the final 
acute, is the characteristic of oxytons, and is uniformly applied to 
them, except either when their last syllable ceases to be a final 
quality, as being incorporated with some enclitic, or when its final 
quality is otherwise sufficiently demonstrated, by a full stop, com- 
ma, close of a verse, apostrophus, or some other equivalent sign 
of separation. In the former case the use of the final acute is im- 
proper, in the latter superfluous. When an oxyton becomes a real 
grave, and loses its power, it is then very properly destitute of 
accentual marks, as in nap avSpunrw. In this case the preposition 
becomes a proclitic, and forms with its principal but one word. 


J.M. 
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DE LECTION E Kupw^iirrag IN ARCHILOCHI 
FRAGM. AP. PLUTARCHUM. 


E. II. Bakkeki Epistola ad Th. Gaisfordium , Gr. 
Ling. Profess. Reg. Oxon. 

Abunde luboruni mcoriini fructum pcrccpero, si tibi, doctissimft 
Gaisfordi, quit-quid est hujus laboris, probare possim. Vellem 
equidem te nieliore aut grandiore dono prosequi! Qua.* a nobis 
infeliciter tentata, ea tibi cxplicanda reliuquimus. Tu quantum al 
eruditione potes in illis animadvertendis, tantuni ab aquanimitate 
poteris in cxcusandis. “ Tria, quae in scriptore requiruntur, in 
tuis operibus aniinadverto, doctrinam, diligentiam, candorem : 
paucos iuvenias, in quibus haec tria concurrunt : duo priora in 
paucissimis : tertium tanto laudabilius, quanto in hoc stvo rarius.” 
Vale. 

ThelJ'ordia Hon* Octobr. mdcccxv. 


<c J . Pollux II. 31. Kcl ) xof ifuZrgiui al yovxlx ol Si xat xepoir\£<rrx£ 
avrov$ ixaknrav, oti xepaf fj xojpw j : inepte Pollux ; scribendum enim 
xfga roirAwraj. KspoirKauras tamen agnoscit Hesych. (xipowAacT^ 
teirroupybs, ij TgtxoxotrfiriTrjs). Sed vera lectio est xvipoirhatrraf : 
quippe xripo$ est fucus muliebris: hinc xnpivaiyfaxnirue, qua faciem 
xr\pm illinunt . Quare xo/apuirpiai et jcijgwrAaorai eadem sunt. 
HeSych. Kijplofia* 6fLl\rjfxa : leg. xrjglwfuc* plXToDfiu : nam fil^rog 
est cerussa f qua utuntur mulieres : vel pro xijpfwpwi fortasse leg. 
tyolcofia” Toupii Emcndd. in Suid . T. iv. p. 363. ed. 1790. 
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Fallitur Toupiua, cum dicit J. Pollucem scribere debuisse x?p«- 
retkivTetg pro xspoirAacTa^ : 01 Se xal xep07rki<rTas «vtou$ IxaAwav, 
hi xepxg fj xo'/xrj. Nam xeguTonXicTug fit per contractionem xgpo- 
ickxGTug. Hesych. Kepo/Sarijf 6 IJav hoi on xipara eyei* rj oloyfl 
KspotTOpctTris, tijv f3a<nv eym xeparm jy. lterum Hesych. McAif uAAcv 
fior&VT) r *$, 8 x«l JlfgAnjW^uAAov, xet i npctmov. “ Meiissopln/Uon a 
Plinio dicitur, unde tnefispkyllurn videtur per syncopcn a Virgilio 
dictum/’ Forcellinus in v. K voce emxowMv, per contractionem 
venit eTr/xowov : “ ' Emkoxuvov, an folxonov dicas, nullum interest dis- 
crimen,” T. Hemsteih. ad Luriani Dial. JVlort. T. i. p. 371- Sic 
xoAo/ 3©5 est per contractionem xo'Ao^, unde tit, ut ununi per alterum 
exponatur : Hesych. Ko\og- xo\of5o$. , 

Fallitur quoquc Toupius, cum pro xepouXacTx; sip. PoHncc 01 
SCribat x^o?rXa(rTa^ : J. Pollux 1. c. Km xopucLTpiai al yvvxlxeg' o l 
Be xoi 1 xept>7r\a<not$ avrovg exafacuv, on xlpxg y; xop.v): hie locus sanis- 
fiimus cst. Hesych* Kegonhaartis- rpi^oxoGpL^rh- Plutarch, de 
Solert. Animal, p. 970. "Eneira rqv oppu'av ov iroiov<r* sroAyVAoxcy, tgI* 
Mfi/xatn r£y fipoycov, otJSg tpnye“ixr r>r?i xal toDto to-j SoXcw y iverou 
texftypiov avTo~ig‘ xm t«#v rptycov t<x xaifjXovTa vpo$ to xyxHTTpov, dig 
fvi fiotXiGrot hvjxat f aivecrSai /tij^avcibvTar p aAAov yap curcc£ e> tt; 5aAaTTjj 
ii* 6/i.oiOT»]Ta ttjs AavSivoucv to £f uro rou Aeyo'ueyov* 

*i/ ic ixe^Tj fiv<r<rbv opou<r=v f, /7 Tf xaT v y gar jXcio poos 

xspst$ ept|3f/3ayiat "Epyerat wtxr t jrr t Giv ex’ \yiu<n xtjpa <fe pvjoor n apa- 
xoiovrs g Hvni (3 q*Im: ipi&v olovroti irpb; Tag oguua; ypraixi rovg raAonouf 
xspa$ yag tjjv Tflya \iy*<r$xi xal to xe/pao’tfai tovto, xal t^v xcupay* 
xa* Toy 7 rap’ WpyiX&yip AVjpoflAatmjv, £ i\oxo<t[jl'jV slva* Tepl xopujy xai 
xaAAaw^( 7 T^JV , sern 8=* oix aAijScV famm; yao 6pi% \ ypwTM, rug rciuy 
afipevwv Aapt/Sayoyrf^* on yap irjXetai ru> ovgc» Tr t v Tplyu fispp-yixMrpj 
ilpotvr} iroioucnv. Cf. Gaisfordii Poet. min. V. i. p. 316*., ubi mirum 
^St doctissiirtuin ct accuratissimum virum rctiuere corruptsmi voeem 
A^po^rAao-TTjv, praisertim cum de ea Wytteubachius scripsissct: 

Irtimo xspoirA^o-Ttjv, ut liotavit Salmas, et jam autea Jim. T. \P 
Hcsyth. Kip*? xefettf, tgt£. J- Pollux I. c. x*l zofifxvorpiai 
yuvxJxss, o! 8g xx 1 xspoir?JlfrtX: xirouf ixi\e&xv 9 on xspxg r t xopr/ 8 xau 
^O/xijpov SijAoSy tiVff epa^XVy eiTrovra Toy Itxpiv, Rep* &y\xov oSev xoi 
itXpi io^cxAeV Optixepwg fplxy, oTov ipioipi^, xoi xlpotj )Scoj, Tr,v rpi^a- 
Heiych. ipioxipo);' ip6olpi$ : cf. Phdt. Ltx. Ms. llcsychius : Kepor 
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xsqutci, rglyH : Ktg* cty\»6 m t r { v t gly* Aot/u-TTge* TcS Tofw ayatXXoftfH. 
Schol. Veuet. ad If. .1, ‘33 j. xiga ayAae' r; SiflAij, ori xs'g*, oy Tp rpi^i 
•i/tha>c, ot?X efjLTT^cxr^ 71 yevcp z\; ::egstrog rpoTrov iwTrXexoyro oi dpx*iol. 
Cf. Suid. in v. Iterum, Schol. Vend. 13. ^Vavioy sotiv fir' avfipaflrivij; 
^ucreajj irapa xw Ifan jrij to xcrac I/d 7jrv s; riccrttrSar XD/xqv 81 Asyei 
<3H rg/yaj xoti nX^xxpOv: xxi Apollon. Ler. Hauer, p. 994- 

rd. Toll, 01 /xrv y}.wcr(rc,ycu$Ziy rx~: Lifcy otyotWopr;*’ xkpx yip, 
rr,v T^a AiyitrSac 6 cl ’Aglffragy^ x<J f iW > axoo** to too /3oo$ x*p*$, 
dhv to xtpiriGV, avplyyirs to ya^ .xaAsuoy, to prj ctn TOTpw^xt rov 

■;/5ov, t.T» ay xlarpaj ^iptrliiaixi tcGto 1 tov Of v Op jpov pr.UncT! e\pi\xev&i 
x:px:y rr t v rpiyx m oi fv srl too x-V «yX»5, to£«> aygAAo/usv?. I tern m 
p. IJ)0\ i3ooj xs^a: ( If. II. S I .L : ;roi 7r?pixslfL-yov tv, oppiu xipag utto 
70 GCyXiCTqOV, WX fJ.r t CCTTOTpthyYl 0 i^floV ?'*OI 61, T^v 7 (Ax*, x':pxc, ubi 

Villois. *' Itevcia ap. Hesycb. Tply*’ yApxg: Plutarch. </c Soleit. 
Animal, post Aristotelein contendit, xs’sAj signitu tuc cornu quod 
Iiamo pncfigebutur : et Anna Dutvria inde quoquc factum opiuutur, 
«;t vocaverint pi/um Lor muni, quod post cornu delude aclhi- 

bitu* futiit pilus.” Mirum est ViIlo;soinmi non vidissc, Plular 
r Z/M //2 /. c. ipsisbima Arista re hi rei bn usurjrn re, ideoque ill Plutarcho 
pro y#/ istotc/e legend mn esse Ansiuichum. Judicet lector. Apollo- 
nius habet : 6 81 *.4 glcr *px° $ wgw* uxovsi to rov /3ocj x?£<*f ©lov xi 
xfgaxioy, (Tug/yyiov to ya£ irxXxm, 77go$ to pg aTrorpdufai tov 
tcG uyxlarpcp iripiTldsa-icu toGto. Plutarchus iisdem fere verbin 
j». 977.: ^p*<rroxeX»j^ $>j<n ly rovrotg Asyfcrdso <r6<J>$v ?j 

TTSplTTOVy XWx TCU OVTl XSpxTIOV 7T S p i T 1 9 S (T 9 Ct I TTpO TOU xyXtCTTgO'J 

zzp) T)jv cppiav, t-Kzirxz^U ^XXo Ipyopivoi tisvilovo-tv. SrhoL V^enct. 
ad 7/. J2. 8 1 . (lot*, a Plutarcho supia ariductiun) : jBooj xlgxg- ^ 

■?n ou Xey«i Xfgaf, /Scs; to rgix l A ! v T ^ v 'oppiiv* 

K’vxk yxp Ixp&vto. *Ex rovroto 6vpxfy Xiv'jp Id oiyOTri yjxhxvy ol 8? wv 
ov8e fioelxtg yp* wtoli, aAA a hrirstxtg' Afyoi av o5v /Soof xspaj xvplwg' 
xxrerxsvx^oy yxo (rvgtyyoi h t Kegocrog fiisloo, rjv 'n-xpsTfiviTav tj hgu.\* 
virsp to ayxnrTpovj /x>j ol I^Surj airtTpuiywa-i rlv aIvov. Iterum 
Sehol. \ euet. B. Ksgag- o irpoaxr.Tova’i xp ippiu, irgng to py *<r6l*Ti6t$ 
xal opoypoov elvai xp ^aA« / (^<^: , ol 61 vswTEpoi, tcipxg, rtjv fpjpr.koxyj tun 
rpiy^v. Cf. Plutarchi verba. 1 


1 Lectio jwpr^m; Coelio Rhodigino quoque placuit. u 3tnhuut nonnulJi 
5rammaticis Graccis, cornua item pro capLihs poBita inveniri, quoniaui 
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Latini eodem modo cornua usurpant. “ Juvenalis de Germano, 
Madido torquentis cornua cirro. Cornua vocat longas crinium 
sertas, qua? torquentur, ut in nodum mitti possint : Grwci et xiparoc 
appellant : inde et cornua et critics in fluminibus, to et 

rami Salmas, in Solin. p. 535, E. : vide et p. 704, C. u In 
galeis cornua sunt ornanienta in nioduni romu, vel coma? in cornu 
assurgentes, qua* cristam apicemque exornant, qua* a Gra*cis quoque 
xapotra dicuntur : proprie autem sunt cincinni . Ita Serv. ad JEn. 
xii. 89 . Ensemque clypeumque , et rubra cornua crista . Liv. xxvii. 
33. In arborem Hiatus impetu equi , ad eminentem ramum cornu 
alterum galea per fregit” Forcellinus. 


utraque enascantur moilo eodem. Credo, quia ungues, rostra, pili, cornua, 
plectra, sivc calcaria, et si quid ejusmodi aliud cst, ex cibo gignuntur adven- 
titio et augendi potestatem babente, quem turn a fcemina, turn forinsecus 
ftibi acquirunt. Ossa vcro in prima partium constitutione gignuntur ex 
seminali excremento, quumquc animal augctur, hsec increment um ex 
ali men to capiunt naturali, quo partes augentur principales. Adest etymon 
quoque, rur cerata pro capillis autument inveniri; indc enim duci videtur 
nomen, Sr* xi/povrcu, i. e. quod pra*cidantur assidue. Ccraum et 

ccratoglyphos appellant Gr®ci, qui cornua vxpoliunt excoluntquc artifici in - 
genio, ac sculpunt ; sicuti concinnandte coma* periti, plurimuin quidem 
eornola dicuntur, i. e. et fanuna comotri<t. Sed et cavplastd- vocanlur, 

quoniam (ut pr&struximus) comas etiain cerata vocabant, unde de Paride ap. 
Horn. x«V Ayxaiv, i. e. coma illustrcm Tenustumquc interpretantur. Et ap. 
Sophoclem opflox^wf <f>pUn, pro eo quod cst op0o0pi£, et x/pa; £oi k - pro setts intelli- 
gunt bu bulis.’' Lectt. antiq. xxx. 1. lladrianus Junius in Comment, de 
Coma sic scribit p. 431. “ Quin et x/pa f veteribus capilhtium notat, quo 
tensu xig* Paridem nominat, sed convicio, Homems, quod ad inescandas 
et ad stuprum solicitandas virgiues coma lasciviret; tamctsi Herodotus et 
Appion grainmatici in istum llomeri locum annotant, esse quoddam plexus 
crinium genus, instar cornu efligiati, unde illi nomen : variis siquidcra mod is 
ornare capillos satagebant majores, qucmadmodum plenius dicetur postea: 
alioqui *!p»e dixisse illos simpliciter, ostendunt voces xii,-i<r0eu, i. e. tondcri , 
et x«p*» tonsura , quas a x#'p«; derivari vult gravissimus auctor Plutarchus, 
Archilocho etiam tupo^xda-rvv nominante homincm ornaruUc coma et compo- 
uenda gtudiosum. Potest c» op0ox»p«; ppiM ex Sophocle hujus rei fidem faccre, 
wrrectriM pilorum formido? 9 
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AN INQUIRY 


Into the Nature and Efficacy of Imitative Versification, 
Ancient and Modern . 


“ The best in this kind are but shadows, and the bad are no worse if ima- 
gination amend them." 


Midsum. Night’s Dream. 


No. II. 

( Continued from No. XXL p. 123.) 


A good poet or orator should take care to imitate his subject not 
only by the choice of his words, but by the arrangement of them. 
This is usually done by the divine Homer, who, although he 
tises but one metre, and few feet, is yet so abundant in novelty* 
and so skilful, that it matters not whether we behold or read of 
the events. Ulysses, in telling his adventures to the Phxacians, 
and speaking ot his descent into hell, affords us a view of its 
evils and among these relates the sufferings of Sisyphus. It is 
worth while to see how he represents the attending circumstances 
by imitation and the very arrangement of the words. 


Kql) fjLtjv £lor v$ov eiVeTSok, xgaTep* iXyi e^ovrot, 

Aoioty fHoLtTTiZovra veAcigiov Apt^orsgijo'iv. 

*Hroi f i piv <nc^gijrro/A«vof spelt rt xoelt re 

Aouxv gva c 20«<TKf tot) XoQ Od. A. 59t . 
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I turn'd my eye, and, as I turn’d, survey’d 
A mournful vision, the Sisyphian shade ; 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he Leaves a huge round stone. 

In these lines the heaviness of the stone, and the labor of mov- 
ing it, are placed before our eyes by the disposition of the words. 
We sec, also, Sisyphus exerting himself in all his limbs, ascending 
the hill, and rolling the stone forward with difficulty. The two 
verses which describe the onward motion of the stone are, with the 
exception of two words, composed of dissyllables or monosyllables, 
and the long exceed the short syllables by one half. The flow', 
also, is sensibly retarded by the collision of the vowels, and the 
conjunction of the mutes and semi-vowels ; and the passage is 
composed of dactyls and spondees, having the greatest length and 
most frequent transit. 

The tediousness of the v/ork is exhibited by monosyllables and 
dissyllables, separated by long intervals from each other; difficulty 
and heaviness by the long syllables; and the interruption arising 
5,from the obstacles, and from the greatness of the labor, by the in- 
tervals of the words and combination of the harshest letters ; the 
feet considered as to length represent the extension of his limbs, 
and resistance of the stone. 

This is net the spontaneous effect of nature, but arises from art, 
as appears from the description of the stone’s revolution, 

a). A 07 r fJLzX A'J 

*Axpov uff£pj3aeAt£. a /, 

corresponds with what precedes, but is followed by 


TOT aTT'iTTCz'ltOLCTX? xgx ratiL, 

HiMTct TiStQVQi xvXtvS fro u'juiiri;. 

Here the collocation of the xvords rolls down together with the 
weight of the stone, or rather their swiftness overtakes its descent. 
The cause of this is, that the verse descriptive of the stone’s revo- 
lution contains no monosyllable, and only two dissyllables, by 
which the quantity is not allowed to be prolonged, but is accele- 
rated. Besides, out of seventeen syllables, ten are short, and even 
the other seven are not perfectly long. 1 


Th« passage which I have omitted is as follows in the original: 
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There is no hiatus, but all the words seem to be bproe aloflg 
with one common motion. But ^rhat is most admirable is, that 
none of the long feet which may be used in the hexameter, neither 
spondee, nor bacchius occurs except at the end $ for the others arp 
all dactyls, and are so allied to those which are called undefinablp, 
that some do not differ much from trochees. There is nothing tp 
hinder a diction composed of such feet from being swift, and 
rounded, and flowing. 

Such are the observations of Dionysius, in commenting on which, 
the character of the author must be considered no less than the 
nature of his evidence. 

If wc trace the Grecian history, from the poet downward to the 
Critic, we shall find that the intervening period is not more remark- 
able for its length than for the importance of the events and the 
beauty of the writings which ennobled it. 

The battles of Marathon, Saiamis, and Platica ; the successive 
ascendancy of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Maccdon ; the con- 
quests of Alexander; the dissensions of his generals, and the pure 
but transient lustre of the Achaean league, will remind us that the 
military genius of Greece had achieved its highest honors, amd 
was verging to extinction ; while the names of the poets, historians, 
and philosophers, who florishcd during that period, will suffice to 
prove that the powers of the human mind were never more suc- 
cessfully or gloriously exerted. If such were the events, literary 
and military, of this period, its length was equally remarkable: 


*A vdyxr t 'jSv xxte<ttSz§ou xz\ a-varreXXeaSzt ryjv fgdiriy, rtf fya.%viTriTt 
rw> (rv\ASipUJV i^eXKOtXFV^V. 

, *Kri rcuroi; oiii oyoj.z at to /wiy.zrof a^tixoyov hifftacyv* 

•It fr yotf Qcoyrjeyrt ovn r t yjpajycr/ f dpwvw, a Tgayplvw 

xai cmrrdvsi a^fiovlz;, oii'zv irn irzfzxziusyov. 

Notes. — Karf^TTao-Ja/, nota hie (lissiniilitudmcni temporuin in xxrumcLv- 
tcu xa\ (rvrrsX?£<r$zi. Stflburgiut. Erit quidem eacJcin tmiiporum dissi- 
militude, sed verior fortasse lectio, siquis admitlrridmn c,<nseatxar£<rirvV5a<: 
co sane utitur Longinus Sect. 39, rep rrjv d^LOvizv prj xaUcntvaQziz 
co quod numerus non prfccipitetur. Upton . 

"Ape uvoyyiytrou. Forsan, verbo yivetai in sequentem period um trans- 
late, sic lcgendus locus: odre rjfLipdvy rjU,i(pWYOv i) xpwvov, at r^z^uyttv 
ifif'jxz xzi $u<TTXYEiv r£$ z^avizg, o uiey tori *rrzgaK6i[JMvov oJ off 
zlrS^TY} yivEtzt pur) $tr t gnfivhtm ruy Xsfcuiv. Syllmrgius. 

Hanc voeem ylygrzt e contextu sustuli, plane otiosam, monentc etiam 
Hudsono; cum nee in reg. 1 . codice, nec Colb. apparcat. IJpton . 
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for no chronologist will deny that eight hundred years must hate 
elapsed between the birth of Homer, and that of Dionysius/ 

In other languages, such an interval would have blended, if not 
identified, the antiquary with the critic ; but the language of Homer 
was unequalled in duration as in excellence, and when Greece fi- 
nally sunk beneath the arms and policy of Rome, she might still 
find some consolation in reflecting that her literature survived the 
ruin of her freedom, and that she retained that superiority in science 
which she had once possessed in war. 

The lapse, therefore, of eight centuries does in no degree dis- 
qualify Dionysius for appreciating and illustrating the beauties of 
his author, although it naturally leads us to inquire if none among 
the various and unrivalled writers, whom that period comprehended, 
can be quoted in confirmation of his remarks. We are fully au- 
thorized to assert that they could not have been unacquainted with 
the merits of their national poet ; and as we are taught by history 
and philosophy, that the times which form the soldier and the 
statesman are more favorable to literature than the enervating 
quiet of unresisting slavery/ the dweller at Rome can on no ac- 
count be preferred to the citizens of independent Greece; nor can 
their silence be compensated by his evidence. Dionysius, how- 
ever, (unless I am much mistaken) refers to none of the Grecian 
authors; and though his commentator, Upton, mentions Aristotle 
and Demetrius Phalereus, we shall derive no assistance from his 
reference. 

The former author certainly says, in his Poetics, that if we sub- 
stitute xevaljoutnv for |3oou>'nv, the effect will be destroyed ; but there 
seems no reason to conclude, from the context, that he means the 
imitative effect. 

The passage referred to by Upton is as follows : 

« Undoubtedly, when these licences appear to be thus purposely 
used, the thing becomes ridiculous. In the employment of all the 
species of unusml words, moderation is necessary ; for metaphors, 
foreign words, or any of the others, improperly used, and with a 


* According to Blair, and the Arundelian marbles, Ilomer ftonshed 907, 
A. C. according to Newton, 870. Dionysius went into Italy, by his own 
account, in the middle of the 187th Olympiad, A. C. 30. 

* Postquam bellatum apiul Actiiim, atqne oinnem potestatem ad unum 
conferre pans interfuit,magna dla ingeniacessere. — Tacitus, HUt. L. 1. C. J. 
Gibbon somewhere remarks, that the age of science has generally been the 
age of military virtue. In our own history, whether the reign of Queen 
Anne, or, with greater justice, that of Elizabeth, he accounted our Augustan 
ace, we shall find the same union of literary and military talents ; nor has 
the fact been less strikingly exemplified in the present period. 
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design to be ridiculous, would produce the same effect. But how 
gre.it a difference is made by a j proper and temperate use of such 
words, may be seen in heroic verse. Let any one only substitute 
common wot<1s in the place of the metaphorical, the foreign, and 
others of the s ime kind, and he will be convinced of the truth of 
what I say. Tor example: the same lambic verse occurs in -ZEschy- 
lus and in Euripides; but by means of a single alteration — the sub- 
stitution of a foreign for a common and usual word — one of these 
verses appears beautiful, the other ordinary. 

For TKschylus, in his Philoctcte*., says, 

v, ? fJ.'j'J czjxstf /) — tUEI Koto;. 

The cankerous wound that eats my flesh. 

But Euripides, instead of r -j$in [eats], uses &OIXATAI*' 

The same difference will appear if, in this verse, 

Avvo; a* Uv *0 x«i 'Orf/JJ.YOJ xai AKIKTZ> 

we substitute common words, and say 

X~*v H p fr'xv ixiy.qo; ts Jta) y? Civixb: xa) u s i ; r t g. 

So, again, should we for the following — 

J !$gov U ? i x / \t o v x.xTu r j : )c, 6 A i y >3 v r £ Tguz iJJav, 
substitute this, 

J a 5 l r O 0 V KU 7 * r J~\; } fJL i X p k V T 5 T^a 7 T 6 ^aV : 

or change ' pcoxcfi-, — the cliffs rebellow — to ’/Love? xf«- 

%ou<rn — the clifls resound ” 

I have only to add, that Twining, whose translation I have used, 
asserts in his first dissertation, that ci of the other two senses in 
which poetry may be, and by modern writers has been, considered 
as imitation — tesnnblance of sound and desaipiior — Aristotle 
says nothing.” 

The other passage referred to by Upton occurs i.i the treatise 
•9zdk jtzajvEiar, and is as follows : 

j OB. 

>j) t '2 yu.t>y.y. 7/51 <r Cyxprjfn: r.yt v) up (Htyw* &.V 

Tohcvra, r'roi oiz uzuxgujv, uz to, Ayav uvu> olSeo'xe* X', * 7 0 aTtyog 
\xryic 7 t iV/ c v ex <7 oy xzvj' 7 c*.g> xu) fit pi v*r toil T',v /.1F.0, Tr t v otva- 

<$QQyy seal j 3 ,'xv. 

5 * * 

It cannot, therefore, be denied, that the passage is perfectly ap- 
posite ; although the authenticity’ of the treatise may well be 
doubted. Petrus Vjctorius attributes it to the celebrated Demetrius 
Phalereus, 0:1 the 'authority of Theophylactu*, who lived 1300 yean 
later. Valesius ascribes it to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the 
authority of the scholiast upon Aristophanes ; and dissents from 

* If the liithop of LandaiFs distinction (Letteis to Turn Paine) is correct, 
I should ‘•ay pcTiurncnesi. 

NO. XXIV. _ VI. Jl. 


VOL. XII. 


Z 
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Victorias, because Artemo (who made an index to Aristotle’s 
Epistles, and lived long after the celebrated Demetrius Nicias, the 

E ainter, who was contemporary with King Attalus) and Demetrius 
imself, are mentioned in it. Gerard Vossius says, that the Epistle 
of Thcophylactus, as Victorius himself confesses, is not to be 
found in the Florentine manuscript, and thinks that the authority 
of the Scholiast is not to be preferred to that of Ammonius, who 
mentions the writer of the treatise by the single name of Deme- 
trius. He concludes, therefore, that it was written by a Deme- 
trius ; not by him, however, who was surnamed Phalereus, but by 
the Alexandrian rhetorician. Gale is of the same opinion, and 
adds, that, if his own positions are correct, the writer’s age cannot 
be unknown, as the Alexandrian Demetrius was contemporary with 
Galen and Herodes Atticus ; hut as Vossius 1 2 has not fixed his 
age, he himself does not speak confidently. 

Of the two authors, therefore, whom Upton quotes, Aristotle 
is rather for us than against us ; and Demetrius, as in all probability 
he lived long after Dionysius, will weigh but lightly in the balance. 

It is not my business to search for authorities against myself, 
which have not been noticed by my opponents; and when I say 
that Demetrius, Eustathius, and Dion Chrysostom, “ who florished 
under Trajan, * or about one hundred years after Dionysius, are 
the only Greek writers who countenance Dionysius, I make the 
assertion not from my own knowledge, but from a conviction that 
they would not have been quoted by Clarke and others, if bet- 
ter testimony could have been procured. Eustathius florished, 
according to Blair, in the twelfth century, and consequently more 
than two thousand years after Homer. It is not my intention to 
extenuate the merits of him or Demetrius, nor indeed to offer any 
remark upon their criticisms ; for the authority of Dionysius is so 
superior to theirs, that they can neither invalidate nor substantiate 


1 Do I \ h o t . X:it. Cap. i\. 

2 ‘ Clarke, in his note upon lh:ul A, 4.V», refers to “ Dio, Orat. XIII.” 
Videos i 1 m* orations an* differently arranged m different editions. XIII is an 
error of tlu* picss, tor l at Iasi found the quotation in the Xllth, Ed. Ileiske. 
The whole parage is loo lon^ for insertion, but the following part cannot 
well be niti'ttfd. * 

M Ot ifavig cfoyyO'j dWd sv Q^ayji irorxiufjv re juaaoi/p-f- 

ws y-t’va,, xri uAr s - kx\ zvhj,:vv tea.) ircfif xa] (ixXdrrrc;’ srt Ce yaAxc? 
xal xxi .-aravrx’v dirkas Ijuxv xal otydvwv, rouro j ulev vyoiew, 

ro$ro Se op»'kv, rovro Si xdfavv t£ xa) oif/yywv Hxvocydf rs yea) 

KXi KTVTtQV, KXi SwitOV , Kx) XCxSov TT^TOf Xfit) 0 iOfJidfrZf 

Troraxa'J; re uo^fJLvgovrxs xai /SeAt; xAa^vra xal fiodhrx xi^ara, xxl 
^GtAt 7 ra/vov'ra; a vsfjioi'f.** Pp. 409 , 410 . 

1 Photius, Cap. ecu M yKpatrt Si Kara rovf XS^ VQV ^ T0 ^ P&fiXiwf 
T 
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hh assertions by their own, nor can any inference be drawn 
from their admiration of representative metre as to the opinion of 
Aristotle or Plato.' iShould this inquiry attract any notice, I may 
be enabled to add other names to this meagre list^ but if in the 
vast range which Grecian literature affords (for we arc told that 
the language was spoken and written with elegance and purity until 
the downfal of the Eastern empire ; and, indeed, it may still, 
with little impropriety, be called a living language) no witnesses 
less objectionable can be found, 1 shall derive no slight encourage- 
ment from the circumstance. { 

Dionysius is positive and explicit, and has always been held in 
high estimation, ills accuracy, however, as an historian, has been 
questioned by Hooke; and in some passages of his treatise on com- 
position, he attributes effects so wonderful to causes so incongru- 
ous, that we arc authorized to suspect his discrimination. The 
principles of the art, as was mentioned before, are to he sought in 
the power of single words, and the joint effect of many, in the ca- 
dence of verse, and the properties of its feet ; and, however skil- 
fully these may be varied and adapted, sound itself can imitate no- 
thing but sound. “Dionysius himself,” says Johnson, “tells us, that 
the saund of Homer’s verses sometimes exhibits the idea of cor- 
poreal bulk. Is not this a discovery nearly approaching to that of 
the blind man, who, after long inquiry into the nature of the scar- 
let color, found that it represented nothing so much as the clangor 
of a trumpet r” 1. * 3 4 And again, “Many other instances Dionysius pro- 
duces ; but these will sufficiently show, that either he was fanciful, 


1 Dionysius refers to i’Uto only as an etymologist. 

1 The following epigram iswniteu by Cci calms, of whom little or nothing 
. known. 

Ov to a iystv Tra^aT^aa, y,%\ *A rrnta Ir^dTA ttIvte, 

KJfrjAcc’f fVr'.v na 1 £j<5viawj ixeAtrav 

Ovqe yao el v.z) el, yovccfizl, ri re, ,7 

KaZ, Ar/fcic, eC r Jj$ ''Opjpoj gVy, 

NoTv u7T0xe«r£)a< £e 7 r oi$ yiiu.u.stn ho7 x.vro5y 

Kivai HOivoTftav cutrTe vos7v x >Jys i;. Vide Iliad, £. 3.09- 

Try pho (vide Museum Critic uni, No. 1) in his Remarks lieu 'Ovo^aro- 
'Vstla.s, says, irtronj/xivov, u5$ to T erpr/ira, xal Ke Aapi; ?£** xal Aa- 
V) vrej yX-jJtrcrr^v 

3 It is not unusual, upon any deficiency of evidence, to refer to (he Alex- 

andrian grammarians, and to assert that much must have hten written, be- 
cause noMung is extant. With regard to the burning of ilic Alexandrian 
library, Gibbon *av% u For my own part, I am strongly t'mpied to deny 
both the fat t and the consequences ; the fact is, indeed, marvellous.” What- 
ever these grammarians may have written, it appears that their fame was 

confined to Alexandria, and that no copy of their works was to be obtained 

elsewhere. 

4 Rambler, 94. 
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or wc have lost the genuine pronunciation, for I know not whether 
in any one of these instances such similitude can be discovered.” 

Lord Kaimcs also observes, that, “ except in the single case 
where sound is described, all the examples given by critics of sense 
being imitated in sound, resolve into resemblance of effects — 
Emotions raised by sound and signification may have a resemblance; 
but sound itself cannot have a resemblance to any thing but 
sound.” 

If, then, the authorities adduced arc insufficient to prove the pre- 
valence of this opinion, the reasoning of Dionysius will hardly re- 
move our scruples, or convince us that the means which versifica- 
tion affords aie competent to the alleged effects. In candor, I 
must add, that Johnson* sentiments are not so favorable as they 
may seem from the foregoing extracts; for in the 92d number of 
the Rambler, he says, “It is not, however, to be doubted, that 
Virgil, who wrote amidst the light of criticism, and who owed 
much of Ins success to art and labor, endeavoured among other 
excellences to exhibit this similitude, nor lias he been less happy 
in this than in the ’other gv mccs of verification.” The nicety and 
minuteness apparently requisite for imitative hai mony countenance 
the preference which is here given to Virgil ; and if we assume, 
that he did endeavour to exhibit this similitude, and was furnished 
with adequate means, we cannot doubt of his success. His art 
and labor are evident ami unquestionable ; but the source of that 
light of criticism, which directed them in this instance, is not easily 
to be ascertained. 

I have attempted to show that Dionysius is the earliest writer ou 
this subject, and shall now attempt to show, with still less hopes of 
succeeding, that Virgil was not enlightened by his criticisms. Wc 
know that Dionysius came into Italy on the conclusion of the 
civil war, in the middle of the I ttTth Olympiad, or about 724 U. C. 
30 A. C. ; and that when he had lived at Rome twenty-two years, 
and made himself master of the Latin language and antiquities, he 
began his work upon the latter.* Servius tells us that Virgil wrote 
the Bucolics when he was twenty-eight years old; and Donatus 
says, that the Bucolics were written in three, the Georgies in seven, 
and the jEneid in twelve, years ; but as their authority has been 
thought insufficient to establish these dates, I shall only assume as 
Certain, what, 1 believe, has not been questioned, that he died in his 
fifty-second year, A. C. 19. U. C. 73.L Now, if it could be 
proved that the Antiquities were written prior to the treatise on 
composition, it must follow that Virgil never read the latter work, 

1 Polyphemus, Achillas, 

* Sect. in. Chap. \uii. Klciiient* of Criticism. 

3 Antiq. Rom. l*t book, 6th page, Nylb. ed. Photius, 83d Chap. 
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as he died about eleven years before Dionysius began the former. 
But, unfortunately, I have not been able to ascertain the date of 
this treatise/ and must consequently confine myself to conjecture. 

The fact of Dionysius devoting twenty-two years to the study of 
a foreig i language, and to the collection of materials for a long and 
laborious work, allows us to infer with much probability that he 
left Greece before his fortieth, and perhaps soon afr**r his thirtieth 
year. Now there .are some pissnges in this treatise which savour 
of age rather than of youth, for he addresses the Ruins, to whom ft 
is inscribed, and whom Liridcnbrogius calls his son, in the language 
of Homer, ns his dear son, 

J Jpov T.i xu) syu J, T-XV/V $»X?, Tour*) 
a quotation which presupposes a considerable di (Terence of years 
between the two persons: Rufus, moreover, had arrived at man- 
hood; Dionysius promises him another treatise if the Gods should 
preserve fits life ; and it appears that he was then teaching rhetoric 
at Rome. 3 4 There is, therefore, presumptive evidence for conclud- 
ing that this treatise was written in that city, and that the writer 
was advanced in years. 

Since, then, Virgil, as was mentioned before, died A. C. 19, or 
about eleven years after the arrival of Dionysius, he could not have 
profited by his criticisms, if these conclusions arc valid. There 
is, however, one reason 1 * for supposing that they were written at an* 
earlier period, which must not be omitted. 


1 It was iv i ill on before Dead, vi dir. Deni., '-is it ri In he nOurd to in tint 
work. Mi. MiUord su\\ in lus note upon tin* funeral or.m*»n nt Dmiiu 1 - 
theno, voh tk p. -10-4. • “ Dioin^un ImnsHt, and all i tln r dree!.", and their 
fathns and grand lather-*, bad L*«*c*n living inulrr Item m i#»zn. I Vr/s*-i- 

bly his youth itii^ht sir the last (onvuhions of the Homan llopuldie, when 
Jl most despotic a'ly commandi d ihr < i\ i Iszed woild ; hot no tree go\ eminent 
was ever within the scope of hi** mmiumm iioii." if llie r\frr-:vr leading of 
Mr. M it ford has not enabled him to ‘'peak with ronhdenu* upon the ;i'o! of 
^ Dion>Miis it is not probable that »iih«r itithoi s will siik n d m I heir inqui- 
ries. 'flic follow, ng extract fiom ihe (-. l " •rteily fb:vu v • ,\o. >l, .fefUgfl) 

will Miffire to show the slow ein ttlalu n«d the l <M uoiks 1 t-foic the in vention 
of piintm^: “ Yet more to extcnn.re Ins I mils, and «•* dl I i l. unities it is 
right to rmpiiiher that Petrarch*" gen in* was is strut Is « i: mal-^is that of 
Dante. In that early age of literature ffie iimiliplu i* toil ol copies was slow 
and uncertain, and vc have the nutboiity cd IVtrar h bun < II, that : 1 it ‘great, 
work ot his immortal predecessi t was, to a tonridi i iU ■ derive at leaM, un- 
known to him i mil a laic period ol hi" poetic ..I < n«*ei. ’ 

a Ac’ •zsfza.yEyzva . c ti; dvC'^; ^/.nciav. 1th line. 

3 Upton's note upon eV ra.; r.c/S yujeu's. I*. 17 ^, Ti//.;;a yA, 

4 Henry Stephens’ opinion, as tar hi f ran judj>«- horn the lollop mg extract, 
which I found in Hudson* ■> edition, is not decisive : 

“ Eos igitur, qui Dionysii opera cntica et rhetoriea ante Antiqniutmn 
hbros scripta fuisse contcndunt, (qua; ct mea c.st sentcniia) Insce an*uivientu 
nili oportet: uno, quod tnulta- qua* in iliis sunt reprebcnsiones quendain ju- 
veuiiig ingenii favorem pr* se lerunL: altero, quod s> historian! priusKrip- 
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An Inquiry into Imitative 

Dionysius not only does not quote any parallel passage from Vir- 
gil, but makes no allusion whatever to that poet *, which seems to 
prove that he was then unacquainted with the Latin language, and 
consequently that this treatise was prior to the Antiquities. To this 
I answer, that his silence was in unison with the conduct of later 
authors ; for Gibbon tells us,' “ There is not, I believe, from Dio- 
nysius to Libanius, a single Greek critic who mentions Virgil or 
Horace; they seem ignorant that the Romans had any good 
writers.” That they, who called all other nations barbarians, nei- 
ther loved their conquerors nor prized their literature, may safely 
be assumed; nor should it excite surprise if the Greeks had known, 
and yet declined to notice, the merits of Virgil and Horace. 

In reading the parallels of Plutarch, we easily discern and pardon 
the national prejudice of the writer; and few will refuse to allow, 
that, while the painful consciousness of present humiliation was 
heightened by the bitter remembrance of past glory, the critics of 
Greece were unlikely to celebrate the poets of Italy. But with 
Dionysius the case was widely different, for he devoted a large por- 
tion of his life to the illustration of Roman antiquities; and as the 
Georgies* are said to have been finished the very year of his arrival, 
it is all but impossible that Virgil's fame should be unknown to our 
critic, and very improbable that he, who was paying his court at 
Rome, would have purposely neglected to notice the representative 
metre of that poet, if the Romans were familiar with its beauties, 
and deemed him in this, as in other respects, the rival of Homer. 
I, however, who have ventured to deny not only the notoriety, but 
the existence of representative metre in Homer and Virgil, cannot 
allow that Dionysius was bound to notice what the countrymen 
of Virgil overlooked; and shall leave the reader to decide the date 
of the treatise, while I attempt to invalidate its contents. 

As Homer was copied, in a greater or less degree, by all succeed- 
ing poets, their practice should afford as clear a demonstration of 
this art as the criticisms of our author ; and if we find correspond- 
ing instances in their works, the prevalency of this opinion among 
them ought not to be disputed. Dionysius says, that poets and 
historians concur in this practice; but as his quotations are taken 
from Homer alone, his assertion will not facilitate our inquiries. 
Upton, indeed, quotes two passages in Apollonius Rhodius, which 
seem analogous to 


si*set, non verisunile quum Tliurydtdea qtuedam in itninuir, e\ lis etiam 
qu® imitates e>sef, nonnulla postea in ipso Thucydide reprehensunnn. Ne- 
que tainen iutf rim iicxavcriin fieri <*t hue posse, ut ex varus iHis rhetoricis 
comnien»ariis, ahquein ant eti.im uiiquos ct post impositum historic finem 
bcripscriL” 

-<* 3d chap. 1st vol. Decline and Fall. 

* * V. Virgihi vit&in peramios digestaui, IT. C. 724. 
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n§v*goxv\ivhofJMVo; vargo; Jib; atyio%OiO, 
and are as follows : 

hr) §' ififiurt'avTO irobitrtnv 
ngoirgopiottyfievor r\ 8* ?<n rrro /7 )}Aj«? ’Apyui. 

Argon, lib. i. v. 385. 
and 

f /f 8* «$«£, w<tti xu\iv&po$ p eir irgsys xujtotri Xxugui 
ngowgaxotralybviv xo/Xijf aAoc. Lib. ii. v. 596. 

But he adds, “nullus tamen excitatur affectus,” an opinion in 
which, I believe, all will agree, as the trifling similarity of sound can- 
not so countervail the striking difference of meaning, as to make the 
three passages productive of one effect, and referrible to one cause. 

The Grecian authors, taken collectively, will doubtless fur- 
nish many instances, in which a faint, or perhaps a strong, re- 
semblance may be discoverable; but this will hardly be sufficient, 
for, as the imitation of Homer is evident and undeniable in other 
cases, so are we entitled to expect, that the adaptation of the sound 
to the sense shall be clearly visible ; and that the nicety and artifice 
of that adaptation shall evince the skill as well as the intention of 
the artist. In short, there must be here, as in other imitations of 
Homer, not only the use, but the abuse of art; success and failure, 
propriety and impropriety, moderation and extravagance, must be 
found in all their various forms before it can be justly asserted, 
that the practice of Greece was in harmony with the declarations 
of Dionysius. 

The tragedians' and lyrists enjoyed a license which was denied 
to the epic poet. Let us seek, therefore, in their pages for the ne- 
cessary proofs, and if our search is unsuccessful, let us not conclude 
that they were unable to bend the bow of Homer, but rather that 
our critic was not warranted in his assertions. We learn, also, 
from a note of Twining, that Homer was the great and inexhaust- 
ible resource of the parodists ; let us, then, enquire whether there 
is any reason for believing that they availed themselves of means, 
the agency of which is said to be so powerful, and which are cer- 
tainly capable of general application. If our search is again fruit- 
less, let us turn to the Latin authors, and examine the practice of 
Virgil, and the opinions of his countrymen. K. 

1 I believe no one attributes the r« primon of * in 

*E truio-a, g"\ to'CC'nv 'EXA^ra/? hvoi 

to a 11 consul ta verbomm xaxoipwvia.” 

Kaxo p&vuz, according to the Scholiast on Hepha:stion, (p. 184.) by no 

means implies harshness. 

Kctxofi&vOf Se ttrrtv w iroXXat pujvr^vrcL ofsv, 

$r,r, d$Y f cy)\Oi>.uybv £%ba* 1 * * * * * * * 9 dvd foubi^ty (Od. X. 127.) 

The “ Non , U n’cMt run gut Namnc n honor e ” of Voltaire is well known. 

See Class. Joum. Vol. ix. p. 589. 
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I>. HKIjNSI! oratio 

in: Ltilhati:, ovjk i: i.miosn Ti:A(.a:j>! am m 

lM.KCllMTLR. 


Jjs our 17 th Vo. p. , 0 . we, by 1 1 tc adv»re of a friendly correspondent, 
republished “ Ho\ltermi Orutio de Constitutions Ttiigudim uni, et 
Napicntbi chili, atnue Klocpi'iitin ex earuiu Leclioue liaurieudu and 
by the advice of the sum* writer, we present to our readers an Oration 
of D. Ileiusius, taken from l>. lleinsii Oralioimm Tabtio nova,” pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, H'A?. I Vino. 

Oratio de Utififatr t qua < / erf it- hr Tv't^n’diaruM pnei/tifur , Ihihiia, 
rum Ida tram Svphoilh intrrpn luiurus asset' 

Ctorgi as ille f^eonbrnis, Auditor*^, mi \ires suits et rnlmidilntem 
qnandmi in dicendo untiqui ora to its se debere fatentur, Ti\i"<ediam 
defihiehnt, Fadancm, qua qui drciptrrf , justior ro qui urn dr ripe ref 9 
qni drcipnrfur, hftpii nfior eo qui non (lrcij>nrfjn\ r.sKtf. Yidelh breve 
illud et armitum, (juo t.uitopcrc delcct.ihatur, di^emuli ncmis Ora- 
culnm aulcm veriijH, nee ille, nee Apollo Dclphieu*., |>romint<;.\ if 1111- 
qttuin. Nam ruin aspera mimisque auui'ii.i sit \irtuti? via, qui imisi- 
lata quadam ae inxdita doeendi ratio ne et apparatu, ita ilecltrc, et 
quasi innmlare, liumnnns possimt iiuimos, ut mviti, et emu voluptate 
tamen quadam, sa|?ientiam sequanlur, quemadmodum pi mb liter, ita 
juste iiilelieitiili Imiminiv impoutmt, neqiie mums neee s. ria qiu.m sa- 
iutari quadam fraude utuntnr. (Ylermn a lautis virh pe^e deeipi, 
paticorum est : el illnrum fro tnntuiu, qui pr v‘ taiiti;nu roir.m. si in. 11 
assequi re ipsa, inente ac intelleelu .iMinuir ae complcc li possimt, 
qui cum idiquo judic io docipiuiitur. Pro lee to equidom, quotie- fhe- 
atri veteris oinatum, quoties 'lupendam ill.*m opuientinm ae appara- 
tuni, illos modos, jjedtK « out us et sidtationes, qua* extrinsecus adhi- 
bebantur, (qua* >peetaeu!or«im instnunenta Aristoteies pnrelare di\il) 
reefe eon side ro ; veueticurii (pioddam cl doc’ti.ssimns praMi; r ii< fuisso 
Tragtediam judiio: quibus umbo etlic aeiiis <pnm lei'tbiis Soionis sin, 
ad reprivsentationes Trugicns pertraherentur Mi. Contra auk in ipsum 
.Soplioelem in maim* quotidie emu sumo, emu severum ilium, tpavem, 
sobriam, prudentem, castigat.un, spleudidam, semperque sui similem 
orationis form am, \ere Atticam, sonlenluruin autem vol inprimis 
densitatem srstmiarc incipso ae pondus ; non ram bomineui profec to, 
quttm codeslom idiquem v it Intis genium, ami ire videor : qui inferiora 
bare, in quibus volutauur, nunqiiaiii }H*(ie, his sordibus contaminatus, 
presserit, sod in alio aliquo el puhlieo Ibealro, \itae nostr«e elades ae 
ealarnilales observant ae (b\q>e\eiit. ibi naliis, i hi edueatu>, uni huic 
vei semper fuerit intent us, Cnjus speetutores, non Athenienses, sed 
Luma mint ^enus esse oporteat : quique Im^uir mijv gnaros, Oeeidu.tem 
puriter alque Oricutem habuissc mercatur. Nequc cr.im, qux ad uni- 
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versa m vitam, qua? ad universes spectant homines, qiittqiie tain divinu 
3 ,c «evcra gravitate, castitate ac prudentia, de omnibus clieuntur, tarn 
nngustis contineri debuixse finibus cxistimo. quae ut penitus exarai- 
nai.', neque nostri nunc est otii neque in*tituti, ut qui Unglue ventui- 
Kitem, mores ac antiquitates explicandas obiter atque illustnindas nunc 
Misecpiiutis, ila nelas duco, in minutis sic luerere, ut ad ilia qua; nia~ 
jora sunt, neque unimutn nec oeulos suhindc attollamus. 'Nam ut 
magnum ac pra-stantem rogiam, pltircs si \ideant, ut singuli sentential!! 
tic ea ferant, tabula* in ea pirtnr, intiios, lacminria, ac topinria, peril ux 
horum aMimabit, cat< ra geometne, qui <b‘ proportione jin! icare so- 
lent, iix bus videbunt : ila cum in Sophocle, f irammaticus Porta, ac 
Uhftor, ‘inguli entitles suns iuvrnei unt, plus Phdosophis lelinquunf. 
Non do Dialeetieis jam loquor: qui acute dispulure quam pi udenter 
inalunt vivere. Neqnc Phxsicos inteliigo : inptiuiis cos qui in acre, in 
teira* supei ficie aut penetralibus cum Mvanl, donu rt in terris pere- 
griiii sunt, non fives. Sed de parte liac, qu;v reliquarmn imperatrix 
dintur ;d> Anstotele, qua' ft siniruio'., ut homines, d omnes, tanquam 
ci\es <piid sit sui nmiu ri> in nrbe, docet. et quod lunge est pra?ci- 
puum, sorteui ac conduioiiein liumiimm \ere ac concinne ob oculos 
IiTtoii pouit. Quid est homo ! untliue soiuniuiu, si q menus, respon- 
debit Pindams. Quid est homo? simulacium quoddam, dicet Sopho- 
« Ics. ( Jmd est homo ! ipsa culnmitas, ut loquitur Herodotus, Quid 
est homo.* occumo mMTMniiii, ut Philemon loquitur, Quid esl homo? 
folium c.iducuin, ut Humerus loquitur, Quid c*d homo ? excmpliim 
ivnhecillituti*, temporis spolimn, lustis fort nine, mut.it lonis imago, in- 
viduvot ralainitatis tnitiua ; pricier ilia, nihil, nisi pituilic aliquantulum 
ft bilis dii < t, ct jam ulim dixit Aristotch Hoc sive animal, sen 
inonslruni points, cujun orbis quantns quantum est umbitionem ac lucri 
st admin non cap it, fletu speclatorein m lucem edit us saint at, Deque 
onitione, sed lacrMiiis ac fletu pinna* partes agit. quam in s|»eni ac 
felicilutcm ;i natuia porro cducatur. Prologinn \idetis: itiulum her- 
cules omuino, nisi quatciiiis vagiro *n|cl. mule et infantcm baud im- 
merito Lutim, vt'imov dixeruut Grveci Donee tandem fan sensim, et 
intrrpretalione lingua*, miserain conditioncm suani, nondum quidem 
explicare (num quis satis cam novit ?; sed fateii tainen incipit. Ita ad 
• magistros ablegatur, quorum 1‘ciulis ac virgis patientiam indulget: 
xirpe truculentis, s;rpe barbaris. mini et Inc Ajucos sunt qui flagra 
gestant, non in scena tautum. Intel ini rein agi credas. Lit era rum 
nexus atque syllabarum, mo\ scrlmrum, discunt. Addo et, ut inagtio 
postea labore disciplin'd* discant, prius rum inajorc in lingui* din ver- 
santur. atque hie sane Protasis, qua* prima pars Tragn'diw, ponattir. 
Sequitnr secumla, plane ut in I ragredi i vidimus : in qua lurba* alia* 
e\ dins miscuntur. Plerique enim, siiunl atque ad pubertatem est 
deventum, quasi non virorutn sit ubique satis quibiis <»tium ac lilier- 
tatem suani mane ipare possint, inservire fceminis ificipiimt : qua; his 
moribus ac comiplcia, ab vetatis anno decimo et quaitn, duuunai vo- 
cantur. plane id quod suul, ac optuno cum jure ; non impt riosa* modo, 
sed prorates quoque nostro vitio ac insolcntes. lbi .jam desidiose 
setas agitur sc misere. Obsidcndae fores, salutandi multi, plures me- 
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tuendi: ancillartim quoque nutus ac servo rum, diligenter observandi 
iis qui ad dominant arfectant viam. Adde, quod plerunque qu* antari 
nostro vitio sc didicit ac intellexit, non minores k calamitate nostra, 
<JUam ab opibus aut forma sua spirit us aasumit. 

At laehrymans cjclusus arnator , limina sape 

F/orihus et serf w operit : poxtuujuc super hoi 

Vngit aniuractno, et for ibus miser ostula figit. 

quodque magis admireris, ex his vere Comicis, ineptiis miseriisque, 
optima Tragoediarum iiascunhir argumehta. Defnnctos isto rrialo, 
domi malum stvpe gravius, foris intiurnera excipiunt. Quipjie hie mi* 
litis, isle mercatoris, alius agricola*, alius causidici jiersonain a git. 
quisque ita suani, ut felicem alienani existimet : fastidiosi histriones, 
et cum aliis molesti, turn sibi. Porro si quis altiora struit, et ambi- 
tioni pedem laxat, inter sjies et vota rem cuin cura gerit: id est, vigi- 
lando somniat. vel diini non consequitur qua* optat, vel quod conse- 
cutus niagna, ideo uiajora jam sperare audet. Ilk* filii obitum deplo- 
rat ; i.ite, sed cum laclirymis, moleste optat. Huir domi est Medea, 
non ud horam, ut in scena, sed ad vitam comes, ilium fortuna nun- 
quam nielior respexit : ilium diu, sed hac lege, ut suhito relinquat ; 
interdum ef ludibrio exponat. nam cum aliqui se semper iniseros 
fuisse clarncnt, longe tameu est miserrimus qui semper felix fuit. 
Hinc suspiiia, bine lachryma*, liinc luctus, hinc Tragmdia 1 infelix illud 
condiment uin, heu heu ! quod iu vita paginam utramque tacit. Jam 
si ad Ajaces nostros et (Edipodas earn us; propria eorum ut in scena, 
ita et in vita est calauiitas. qui quot satellitibus, tot curis, tot molestiis 
atipaulur, neque ( admit ut resurgant, sed ut semper jaceant ac depri- 
mantur. Sicut eiiim minima auimalciila £ loco vel altissimo, impune 
cadunt, uiajora casus quilibet cuiumiuuit et frangit : ita sceptra ac 
fasces, opes ac potent ire, ct inania ista rerum, ut stantibus dignitatem 
addunt, ita lapsus pondere ipso premunt et coinniinuunt. Partem ul- 
tima m, ut in Tragmdia, ita raro imenias in vita. Quotusquisque enim 
Muertutem attingit I q lire et hie Catastrophe vocari nieretur. ultima 
quippe at as, otlicina luctus, portus vita? siiuul et calamitatum inare 
est. quam ut oiniies optant, ita nemo consecutus, ea gaudet : optima 
cum expectatur, cum adveuit, onerosa sibi, aliis molesta. Instat enim 
diu viveiitibus uatura. quit*, ut creditor inunitis, aut danista importu- 
uus, jus suum sibi tiagitat. Itaque, si niiuiuin cuncteris, huic oculum, 
illi deiiteui, illi >ensuin aliquem, aut omnes siraul, tanquam pignus, 
eripit ac tollit. ut qui wodo omnia excelsa spirat, jam imago sui aut 
cadaver vivum inter homines oberret. Quanquam fabnlavn utplurimum 
mors ipsa, rerum linea ac finis ultimo*, absolvit : cujus machiure, ut 
olim hist nones loquebantur, plurimre. Quosdam enim ferrum, quos- 
dam mare, alios lubido propria absumit ; plerosque nihil tale cogitan* 
tes, quasi e postscenio, invadit, ut non vitam modo, sed et spes in me- 
dio abrumpat. Plenam suis partibus Tragudiam ha bet is ; cujus Deus 
eat choragus ; argumentum, luctus ac calamitas ; his trio lies, miseri 
mor talcs ; chorus, fteminit* et viri ; apparatus, aurum et argentum, 
vestes vans et magno precio conducts : aiiena omnia at mutuata. 
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saepe autem subito reddcnda. Theatrum est hie orbis, in quo 
iKMDtnem Datura collocavit. qui, si nos respiring, diffusus ; si banc ter- 
rain, quaqua panditur, angustus ; si immeusuin illud real urn, quod 
banc ambit undique et involvit, puncti instar est. quern cum maguus 
Alexander integrum vicisset, paulo post sex pedes occupavit. Rcliqua 
discordiis ac lerro hiercdes divisere. cum ex iis nemo esset, qui tam 
amplum possidere patrimoniuni ex assc posset, quod si aliquis despi* 
ceret e ccelo, forte quaereret, uer inveuiret. Ite nunc, A histriones nos- 
tri, ite, et personam suam quisque agat, ut videtur. Tu qui purpu- 
ram et sceptrutn geris, quem cum multi cingant, plurcs timent, nemo 
non extinction vcllet, orbem anirao iuvade : spes tuas et insani&ra 
votorum, quantum lubet ac videtur, erige aut exteude : aliquid liu- 
roana sorte ma jus coneipe animo ac volve : bostem magno animo in- 
vade: militem eonscribc : aciem dispone: montes maximos cotnplana: 
latifundia et turres pnestina ac cole, sed, 6 noster, finis instat, et jam 
vela scena* complicantur. Tu, cui opes coniigernnt, speciosum illud, 
si videtur, lutum, quod choragi inunere ad tempus accepts ti, oculis et 
mente, quantum potes, contemplare : hujus gratia, diun vivis, curre, 
rape, suda, ara, naviga, ac vigila : causas in judicio ac foro, quantum 
voce vales et laterihus, declaiua: orlios ac pupillos circumscribe, vi- 
duas crnuiige : huic deiiiquc inservi, et divinam aninm* ccelcstis partem, 
ipsatu, iiiquam, rationcm, rei qua* nec sentit nec intelligit, submitte, 
liuic pen it us in hare, aut, ne tange quidein, si hoc placet : (et quia 
vnuJtis hoc placcre neget 7) sed in terra alibi depone, sec u turns ipse. 
Finis quippe instat fabulist* , quant agis : et jam ornamenta tiagitat qui 
dedit. Dedit, dico ? into mutuavit. Brevem, ut novistis, ambitum 
Tragcedia?, ac strict mu, Rex philosophorum ponit. noster, si wternita- 
tern sj>ectes, nullus dici potest, nullum eiiim spatium aut intervallum 
habet. omnia moinento hie geruntur. Quod iniantiam ac scnectutem 
vulgo vocant, et hoc ipsurii quo hax dividuntur spatium, aut potius 
monientuin, auni Platonici \ix hora est. Ex quo ipso somuus, tan- 
qtiam public-aims qtiidam, maximum vectigal sibi [K'tit ; mortis fide- 
jussor quidaiu, et quasi anteumbulo. qui quotidie nos docet id, quod 
aliquando semper cst futurum. Haec inculcant Tragici, hscc monent: 
hacc exetuplis, h;ec sen tent iis continuant. Hare in Academia eadera 
•ternpestate Socrates, qua in thratro ptiblice Euripides, docebat. sed 
sublimius utroque Sophocles, plerumque et etficacius. ut qui in Re- 
publica personam egit, tlux Atheniensiuin et praetor. Vere ubique 
maguus: domi imperator pari ter et foris. Mac doctrina prim urn ani- 
mis cum curu intigenda est : reliqua deinde et secundo loco. Quod 
in poslerum facturi sum us. Mult tun enim didicit, qui sortein suam 
ac conditionem intcllexit, qui personam bene, et ut brevi aliud act urns, 
hie sustinuit : qui ex deeoro gemuit ac luxit. nisi quod bic vero ge- 
mitu ac ejulatu opus est. Nam ut omnium Philosophorum script* 
evolvatis, ueniiiiein prudentius scripsisse judicabitis quam Heraclitus 
flerit. 
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IX CARMIXA EPODICA /ESCIIYLEA 
COM >1 EXTAR I I S. 

AfCTOKE G. 1J. 

No. II. [Vid. No. XXII. r- 

I^EiUi') ;id Agatnemnona, nobilem illam tragcediani, et simul tnt ct 
tantis mcndis dcpravatani, ut Viri DoctisMini vix decern versus conti- 
gnos intclligcrc qiuMiit. Minimc igitur mirari debet lector, si quis, 
xnctra ct scntcnti.im prer jiciens, paulo libeiius so gci.it, in vulgata 
script ura pro libitu niut.md.i. Nonr.unquam tanicn ilia audauA non 
modo non veniarn sibi pencil, sed poi : us l.iudem an egat, dum locis 
plane dcsperalis remediimi aflert. Exenipluni babe ex Epodo ad Ta- 
bulae initiuin. Sic euim lego v. 1 10 et sqq. 

Ticrov 7 r?g ECkaIx 

$600 01; aiftT'JlTlV XsiVT- 

aov fjLctXeg'iv ttuytwv t’ ayfinifjLuiV 

dijgcuv ofipi xatoic, (TTgovQxv Karpov awcuTa? 

£’jfjpo\ct xpocuoct Gsfia 

XUTUfJLOfJi^a 6= $£gijlut, 7- 
tj*’, avaxaX- 
w ora, //aiav, 

fj.ii ti vet; uytittyoou; Java- 

OIJ x§ ov ‘ a > 'x t/r ^ x ' 
ctnXoiz; 

T s6£r, t i:, 

(7 Mvtioflivo; <XVi'>f7'iV U- 

t&iT0V f VUXSjUV TzXtW i UtTUyy^JTW 

ciS* eviiVOfsf (xlftYu yuu tt u?*lvcpGtv 

olxdvofjio; 6o?Ja fivafJL'xv fJ*r t n; tsxvgttgwo;' 
roixGs I\ql\%' 0 i; ew fiiyuAoi; clysciol: inixActy^tV 
fj.og<nfi i ax’ 6f>vl)xv oc/xv, o.jc&ij jSetariAilu;. 

V. 1. Aid. Victor. « «t«x« : ubi mendam alteram 

sustulit, alteram pnrtcrmisit. l)cdi EvkaU. Saepeetenim permutantur 
* et it;. In Troas. <j?7. Aid. n^vr«(. MSS. *Ak>v*c. In Chocph. 303. 
Ald. ivdojot Rob. Dianae nomen Ewe Aix servatur a Schol. in 

Soph. (Ed. T. 161. probante Elmsleio, et, post Brunckium, allegante 
Plutarch, Aristid. p. 331. E. unde corrigunt VV. DD. gl. Hesychii 
Ei>X*xiU> V. 4. V ulgo afigiJcaAttn rtgTrm t*vt /w> : mox post 

furfutrx sequebatur TT^vfaf : c qua vocc in sedem propriani reposita 
patet tout** nasci c corrupta gL mYit**: ctenim Scholiastcs Iiabct 
2 t{ 0 v#*», *\t mu Deindc c erui *x. Ncmpe Diana ab 

aquilis (i. e, Atridis) poenam reposcit. Vox Xv in Xvy**» corrumpi- 
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tur in Cboeph. 46. ut monuit Cameras; qui recti us legere potcrat 
T i *ifAXT*s iriS*. V. 5. Post ofy* pvt subaudi ipu et 

7 /itf iyjpn past Kxrtiptutyx. V. 7. Ex et tt« xJ TfitiSiffle erui 

<n rr*<«o. Cl. CEd. T. lok 'lisii AiiAtf stum*. Perpctuum est ver* 
bum nvxKxXu prccor. Vid. Indie. Beck. V. Pd. Redde Jheiat : 
mox nt excidit ob <rvr. Et sane in sententiis ambiguis optime locum 
habet illud m : cf. supr. r : et Iph. T. 5 2d. 5 IS. Ion. 1311. Antig. 
762. Aj. 1 IdS. S. C. Tin 108. l)e tis corrupto vel omisso vide 
Porson lice. 1163. V. 10. Ua Aid. pro nrtviopiw. Mox vulgo $w 
ir-gu* uvALiov t it' aJatird* : unde erui 0uc<a» <euej t#» £)«<r*y. gl. est 
Exstat <b‘*gTts In Eurip. Electr. 310. ubi MS. av/gort*. Simi- 
]i$ lore error hie peper»t irg**. V. Ik Vulgo t-ktovcc o-vu^vtck Hsec 
nemo inteilexit, ncqne inteiligcre potuit. Ex I Icsycliio lrausi uny%v- 
ra% quod expoilit Lexicon uuocro* toytuv pit <ryyie<gy 0 j tciror. Nompe ludit 
yEsciiylus in voce *rvy%v t®»: qux de vino dicta sonai won miscenda 9 
de inimicitin vero pine and a : eandem scilicet metaphoram usur- 

pant Grarci in phrasi mo-tumi vel dmo De qua locution© 
adisis loca c*»ngesta .Sch.rfero.id Dionys. de Composit. Verb. p. 38. et 
I,n!'cck ad Soph. Aj. 801 . qui lrgendo in Again, 121 k ccmc^o* t >f A{w 
<r>»>o<; tv ; 9V9v?> conjee turam Butlero prxripuit, el mihi locum satis ap- 
indicavit, quo nu*a quoque tmendatio dofendi possit : ibi enim 
Clyta*miuv.ta dnitur wiva-xi utt.cv^ov «g p/Aai*, hie vero Iphigeniae 
nmrs, dscii in esse lutiira origo urvyyyTv* i. e. urm^a/v. rotuit 

quoque iEscbylus, UMirpata voce uriy-^ vtk, respicere ad metaphoram, 
tjuam m v. »nlr. 322. adhibuit de oho cl acelo non 1‘acile miscendis. 

/3c. *i itit'irjv U ircMi 7rp:rfii> m (> £oc r aAe/3>«. r \y yyiotq retvrd xvrn 
Ai^T7X7iii>7 MV (TJ 'TPOTiniTT GO. V. k“. \l L 0!$* t i<ni*0QcC f VCrO 

proximo. Reposji oia' Nosier enim de snnificio loentus ad 

Homericnm si/i#? s eot> resp:ciebal: ita tamen vocis cLymologiam, 
scilicet it* bene el «»* muntu s in animo lnbeb.it, ut oraculi sensnm 
aiii!)iguum servaiet. 


Ilvd. 177 . et sqq. 

vt =’jxy { :>e'j 
-zo>siv iir\=\ 5va 

i\ o’ Ir^ruacv, ti'; 

c!c;v. v 7 * dry 5.; hr’, r, 1 

y.xx r i-:s/ t\; cci* T«iCvo; 

J; £qvj%-* s. xL:;, 

sr ^rasayysAuat^i, •,?- 
ci; r7?:ai5ivra xjesi/- 
ay fT'ir’ 

uXKxyx 1 < ) 


s. jyyj xx a:.y ; 
yvy*JX0f ayv- 

'4 7Tg*7rei 7700 TO'J fOtVfVT- 

o; yznv ti'jsuu'vw 

fi" ^ *t . . 

t. iJxvo; xyx/ I. d 

t'/rn - r J,-rvi 

i Sv'vj; 

TSi^VTi. i(>v‘ /. 

Txyjjy, joqv yvv vn xqxt^- 

'jxtov oa/sjtcu x)> o;. 


V. (?. Vice reposui KtK?jpu*rtt. Eadem vox restituenda 

est Tiieognidi v. Kfbsf y’ «^T< r6«i> ic^A«u. Vlllgo 

typiMpplns. V. 8. est conjectnra probabilis Ulomfieldi in 

Ldinb. Rev. No'. 38- p. 438. qui tamen lectionem suam cxemplis 
non munivit. At cohicrrc poterat Orest- 87k *yy\*p' k*%w rtprn — 
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Stxppl. 89. p «»«jr r*{ai'. Antig. 1 $07. mriirrx* $<>&*• Aristoph# 
Av. 14-53. ’a *i7TTt{£cr§ttt kms xwrvnirfi*/ rets fytrmf. At longe apdssimus 
esset Agam. 1531. 'a <p^r ft** t/f znodo probata fuisset con- 

jectura Wakefieldi legends irnptfa if in Silv. Crit. I. s. xxv. p. 4*7. ubi 
plura in hanc rem reperiet lector studiosus. V. 1 2. Vice xlxp* repo- 
sui *%w : qua voce significatur quicquid est ponderis nullius nempe 
pale a, spuma maris, fuvnm> scintilla, Uni flos ( Anglice^ew Vel fluff . ) 
rlic vero de mulierum levitate potest intelligi. V, 17. " 0^5 non satis 
capio. Restitui ****?. Hcsych. "Oxftt— pvfot, Aoyei. 

Accedo ad tres Lpodicos cantus, quum maxime depravatos. Bur- 
neius quidem in Tentamine de Metris iEschyleis eos inter systemata 
Antispastica recenset. At, ni fallor, a vero aberravit, dum metri 
causa unumquodque systema post singulam Stropham et singulam 
Andstropham iteratum esse voluit. Alia mihi carminis esse ratio vi- 
detur. Quod quum nemo intellexerit, neque potuerit intelligerc nisi 
versibus trajecds et verbis aliquantispcr mutatis, totum cantum ad 
meaxn mentem emendatum exscribere libet. 

Ibid. H57. See. 

Xo. * 1 00 160 llqOOO^OC, 

•nagdt vopovg 

' Ekhet plot rag navv TroWag 
ylfv%dg oAeVac’ vttq Tgola* 

(TTqOtpYj flt\ 


HMIX. a . <Peu r\g av ev ra^ii 
(jLfj neqi coSuvog 

fU|Se S'fJLViOT tj- (i 

grjg jutoAoi tov de) $epou<r ’ ( j/jlIv 
po ~ip dreAeorov Stvov, SanxevT- 
og <p6\axo; ev/juevetrrdrou 
xei iroAAd rXavrog yuvotixo; 

irqog yvvcuxog S” direpdicrev. I 1 
KA. fiiflSev QxvcItov p.o~igav 'rxivyov. 


roIo-Se fiapvvQelg' 
ftfl 8* tig 'EAevip xorov exrpe\lrpg, 
tog dvSpoAereig’ cog plot xokXcov 1 5 
Tpnaov tywxpLg Aoivouiov r oAs <rd<r* 
apKUOTATov ihyog tirga^e. 

XO . vvv 8S rttelet iro\ip,v- 
GLtrrog aL*wfa<r$ Si* oup 
Svtxr ov, %Ttg yv 
rir tv S dpoig > tptg, 
ip ig dSotfiarog 
agvoj, 


avTKTTp. a . 
I1MIX. ft. Zalpov, Zg ipnhvetg Zuj- 
fLsta 1 xa) Si^y- 
el<n Tavra\l(icu<T- 
iv, xparog yuvatxdov iWJrj^oy *2 0 

X3ip3lO^»JXTOV S[JL0i XpUTVV- 
01 C 6771 Sg <Ttopd ric, tixav 
toG xdpaxog, k^igiv oraSrif ixvd- 
pwg 

t/pvdv vpveiv sir ev%erat. 

KA, vvv S* opiwaotg <rToj^«To> 
y\cocr<rav 9 25 

tov TEgiAi^voy 

Saijxova yevvag TijcrS? xixA^o^giy. 
ex tou yap aqag alpuaToXs^og 
p.oig tXTpJ^sTat' tt^iv xotTg\r£sv 
to roc\aiov iypg 9 vtog ix^%* 30 

idtwfoog a . 


55 
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orp. fS. 

HMX. *. 'Hfityw oTxOlf ToJVSf 

laiftQY* xai fiagiftrjviv al- 
rfl$, $su, $eo, xaxov abop aTIJ- 
pag Tu^ag dxopevrov 40 

Id! id wxi Jiog 
navanlov navepysra* 
ri 5s figorolg avfu 

J $0f TSXsiT«l ; TJ TcivS’ 

?xJ 9soxpavrov svriv ; 45 

KA, tL'jyii r ebai to S f rovpyov 
ifiov, 

M* tviXfxfy; 

'AyxfjLffivovlav xrsboti v$' aXo^ov 
^avrafopievoc 5s yovaixi vsxgoD 
ro£8* 6 jraXxiif Spi/tvg dhdvrcvg 5 0 
1 A rgecug ^aXwrou Soivarijgoj 
t^v5* dnsnvev, 
teXsoV y* eTnflJiras. 

jro 


im<rrp, /3\ 

HMIX . /3\ tic fiiv dvalnog fr$u 
tou&s $<fvou, o jtagrop^ 55 
o'cmv ; tt&uj Teiiv Trar^Siv yt (TvXAipr* 
Tcog ysvofT* av d\avroop ; 

\ix%erat 8* oftovnipotg 

iirippoalvw UifjLxrwv 

jtsXag Mpijs* 6 60 

(re yap, vpof3atvu)v Xa^va, 

x»jpi jSogav TTflfpijjsr 

AM. cZ8e yap outoj 8oA*ay amjv 

olxoivtv 19 ijx ,# 

aXX\ e^ov ex Toy$* J^»o£ oiepfley, C5 
tijv 7ToX(JxX«t;TOv awafio c Sgdvag 
afia 7r«(T^aiv, [trfid/jL ev f M« Sov 
pL «yu\atj^ttT(t) m £i$o$r]XriTq) 

Tuv'tif yevsv9co 

9avdrcp rival, rdnep epfeik 


za 


rtr< 


dfir lX ava>, $goYrl$(t)v 


UMIX. a. 

. crr?gi)Se»f, 
a 7 r«XaftOf jj.epifj.vdv, on a rpdira>- 


75 


80 

fltVTKTTp. y 1 '. 


85 


puxi , *7 wovtq£ oixotr 8e8o*xa 8* opt/3p- 
ofj xrvncv 

6ofj.ov$a\r l toy aljxa - 
T>jpoV $exdg xexXijye. 

8/xijv 8* ew* aXXo n gay jut 
fli jyei /3Xa/3ij$ irpo'f aXAaif 
Srjy«vaj<n jtolgx. 

XO. w you, e r? {ft 
Hu* % 

dgyiiporol^oo Igolrag 


/SatriXetJ PacnXewv nuts vs oaxpvvao 
$gsvog ex $iX<«£ ; ri nor sin a> voi ; 
xsTcrai apayypjg ev v$dvfxotri rwtf, 
cutup.' e\rj9epov oijw.o* flavarou, 

/S «ov €X7rvscov 
oivsf 3ei norfxco, 
olftoi xoirav 
r dvV av?X?y9*ga>v, 
fuagw 8o Xiw i’apisls ex 

dfji$iTfjfj.u) (SeXg p-vw. 

vrpo$rj y. 

UMIX . | 8 \ oyeii'o^ ^xei rot ' art 
ovefoovg* 

Swtrptap^a 8* «<rri xpbar u $9sfii 

$9kpovf, f 100 

exr/vei 8 * 6 xalwv” jxivti itftig 
80 W 05 ev 

^gOVW 4dl0f 7T«9 flV TOV 

ig^avra' Sevfuov yap 
rig av yovav 8 opu- 105 

wv ex/3 aXo< ; xexoXXi)- 
t«* yevoj Trgof Jkpoj. 

AM. ou <re npovyxtt to fUAi}pba 
Xeyeiv 

touto* irpof rjjticioy xairwtv* 


np iv 
90 
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TOV KUTe^OVTOt %OtfJ.*yVOLV. 
ti's 6 Wtj/cuv vw ; t/j 6 ipYivf^aov ; 
ij B^aiTX^crffi XTe/yao-* 

£v£ga tov auT>j$, 9*3 0 

airoxeixvcrxi ^Jyji v > «X a ^ v 
iv ctvT eyywv 

fieydkcnv dllxcog I mxgctvou ; 

A'O. 7rag S’ emTvpfiiov 


ahov sir* dvig\ Os i- 
u) fvv 6 ctxg 6 ot$ I- 
aW'jov 5v ukrjOil- 
a $gsmy r jpr\- 
V'lV 7T0tr(T£i. 


x«T0avs xal xaTaflaiJ/Oftsv 1 10 

°^X xkoatifJLWV TWV If 0?XCW, 

dkk* 1 I$ty*veid v*v d<nrcc<rla)g 
‘•jyetTiig, ds xgv, 

Tctxkg dvridvoLGct irgoj ttxv? ropov 

/ /5 » » / 

1T0 pOp-Up OLyz'JiV 

71 ip) X^Q* fizkouru ^ikfjTsl. 

S7r:y0 Of y' 


1G0 


V. 3. Vulgo ttoAX «5 rci; TTtAiu 7rflAA«5. Voces repetitas rejeci. 

V. 7. i> npis, Burneius delet b. V. 8. utIxwto* analogic oppugnat. 
Emend avi xtImtto* in Append. Troad. p. 135. A. V. 1 1. £<«» delen- 
dum jussit Ileimannus. esl vcrburn intransitivum. In Soph. 

Trach. 104-3. COlrigC » i/pucav dxvTririt p o^'jf Toy piMov pQucrus. vice tydtrotc, 
\^J6. Vice quod ahundat post u^^ox\in^ot rcpo.sui T^*?. 
COVlrgil. 2Kn. ii. 573. Tiojir d patri.v communis Erin rujs. Scil. 
HtWia. Cf. Ct Eurip. Helen. 889. to S’ ip ¥ 2ipu<; &M<n Accficcvi’ cAa*i:- 
v*H ♦* ’A^oeio^. V. 17. Vulgo ^Jv«rr«cTov. quod nemo intellect. Dcdi 
* 0 xvttcit 6 ¥ : cf. sii pr. 1377* nnpitn* txtov. V. 22. Non bene 
Graecum hr/ <7-^**™* — rtxhU- Legi potuit «tto : Vid. Musgrav. ad 
Troad. 527. Sed lingua postulat nominativuni ; neque suum r«, 
recte dictum, iEscliylus u-juiet. V. 25. Vulgo yvduw. De permii- 
tatis ynipw et yA5«v*y, vide M.u kl.indum ct Porsonum ad Eurip. 
Suppl. 517. V. 2(>. Vulgo row Scriptura manifesto prava 

cst Reposui inp^wcv, Cogiutnin vocem vtsoXi^ v-'$ agnoscit 11. 
anus: de qua pi lira pi.rhot Porsonus ad Hippol. 917. V. 27. 
_ uffora; — x<xAjirx<yy. Via ha nescio quis niutavit ignarus scili- 
cet construct ionis probata*, qua nominativus cum infinitivo, pro im- 
perative, conjungi solet. Vid. Kc;cn ad Gregor, p. 198. Elmsleium 
Edinburgh Her. No. 81. Teh. 1811. p. 493. V. 28. 'Ex tow yag sgv; 
nip * Ni (>u r^'Serxt *gir kxtxx'^ui. Hxc maxime depravata 
alii al iter corrig ere sunt conati, AiuuioXu^of dcbctur Stanleio, qui ci- 
tat v. supr. <S37. ’ A^nv tAu.^sv atuxrcs tv(>#* yoeov. De ad * versus 
initium clisovide Porson. ad Phocn. 1(522. Loco ibi citato adde frag- 
mentum Incerti apud Stob. R. N. p. 12 v Gesn. et Soph. Old. C. 1219. 
Ut alibi fort.ii.se osiendam. 154ti. et V. 32. x^r»jy<>m Stanleius, vice «wijy- 
V. 35. Vulgo i(iJu*TOi *y^of. Literas s^< maleomissas sup- 
plevi et e $p<t to? cflinxi dddpa t#^ : mox pro Idem er- 

ratum corre\it Piersonus ad Mcrr. p. 275. et ipse in Append. Troad. p. 
160. De fraudc ovis aureo vellcre et mails inde in Atridas illatis 
perlegas omnino Eurip. Orest. 989 et sqq. V. 41. Yulgo 3**<. Ipse 
3im$ vocem JEschylenm reposui. Vid. Blomfield. ad Prom. 18G. iu 
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Glossario. qui tamen in v. 534 . non bene tuetur Ai mvc )mk 

UQvyyx ** : cum exhibeat Robortellus scriptumm vero proximam xm) 
p'utt : lege *** £/** i. e. xu\ U : even in spite of Jove : de phrasi U fi /«* 
cf. Philoct. 563, 945. et 985. in quibus omnibus Ik fi Uf idem sonant 
atque fiU ; et sxpe dicitur fiiu toc « aliquo invito . V. 46. Vulgo 
Reposui au%u r. ut in scntentia copulis juncta particula negativa, quam 
posterius membrum exhibet, in priori quoque subaudirctur. Cf. Troad. 
485. et Aristoph. Av. 691-. a Musgravio citatum. V. 48. Vice ilwei 
manifesto legendum ktumm. V. 53. E teAuv *utg»r$ erui nAiov y : 

ad historiam supra dictam de ov£ respicit Clytaemnestra. V. 55. Vul- 
go u syllaba deficiente. Atticum sxpc librarii corrumpunt. In 
v.supr. 52 0. " aa <$ ^.xapxfiqtf yxlts kikynts nescio quis ill Quarterly 
Rev. No. VI. p. 398. restituit jjVd’ : et sic legitur in marg. Ask. teste 
Butlero. Adi quoque Lobcckum ad Soph. Aj. 611. V. 56. *•*. 

in marg. Ask. exstat l)edi rwr. V. 58. Vice fiU^trxt 

reposui fcct^trea. Hesych. A <«£«i, rx^arru. Cf. supr. 1436. b 

(Povtxlfiu y * &%vu $>(>kv t7rtpumTxi. sic enim lego vice obv—— rt/%x. V. 60. 
Vulgo 07T01 Sfc KXi TCX^X KO VQofid^V. IpSC dcdi 4 7tx7( GTl yk*~ 

xnpt Quam facile mutentur <r et 5 patet c notis Marklandi ad 

Iph. A. 140. quod ad xx\ et yk% vid. Person ad Phucn. 1495. M qx j pdkj P 
fixlvvr *x%vx redde provectior habendus propter barbatn 
Deinde fit^kf exponit ipse iEschylus in Lumen. 302. 
flirxfifia 2uif4,6wv 9 ctklu nccnon Suppl. 628. fiom infix n-riiA r»j?. V. OflS^SpS* 
’iQtyintxv expuli. V. 69. Hxc basis Anapxstica ulim sedem hafintt 
ante yk^ tiros. V. 70. Vulgo tiWj olxt^ tj jjs*. At non sibi invieem 
opponuntur rio-xi et ci^xi verum r Ivuv et cgdiii. Cf. infr. 103. nafah 
ifixirx et qux Stanleius ibi attulit. V. 72. l)eest syllaba. Supplcvi 
eti. V. 74. Hie versus vulgo sequitur fitfcu.iv sic mututus «b»xiv- 
Reposui 2Eschyleum ovdxft 9 aivfl — : adisis Brunckium ad Pers. 
429. ct Blomficldum in Prom. 535. V. 76. Dcdi Triiftx vice 
Eandem var. lect. exhibet X. If. 33 k in Tioas 778. V. 82. Pro tv**,. 
Xacuic* metrum et sensus postulant wreixupos. V. 86. M.de reposQi 
yj/ixas xixfc,yt vice ■vj/sxocs fiXny u. Red do guild rt*wnv7. Ltenim ^ikxs 
est gutta cujuslibet liquoris : hie pro sanguinis scil. Aganiemnonis 
exsanguis. V. 100. Vulgo (pl^u pi^trr : qux nemo expedivit. V. 
Jt)l. unit fetus dovros erui o ptu.ru piprovros. Cf. 2Lsch) 1. Suppl. 443. 
Mint Ttmr *Qf xtix dipt 1 ;. Mox 2itros — A tot CSt idem fere ac Stiff 
iiborrur in Hipp. 1 t32. necnon Aii; QcfctTts S. C. Th. 6J7« V. 107. In 
Tr^ca-a^ai hxreo. Reposui vreU V. 119. Vulgo Irin ruf : sed 

amat jEschylus luXXu mitlo. V. 121, Inscrui quod facile omitti 

poterat propter 

Ad Choephoras accedo. Cujus fahulx duo Carolina Antistrophica 
olim feliciter suis numeris restitui in C/m>s. Journ . No. IX. p. 22. 
Verum male Epodum distribui, durn voces fiihn '•niTix'hw resecui; sic 
lego:, 

t/c 6op’j<rQivi;$ av 
xva.fcjTr\q 6ofi.cov i'xuSi;? 

TCtV X S $ 0lV 7ra ” 

XImtov tqyot 

Ct.Jl. \ OL. XU- 2 A 


NO. XXIV. 
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cii' t Apw 9 /3e\y *m wa^Xwv 
T%iha t avroxurrroL vwfxwv. 

Melius vero rem gessi in ejusdem Diarii No. XIII. p. 168. ubi fassns 
sum me nihil aut parum in Epodis emendandis proficere posse. Nunc 
autem metro reperto sensus quoque se prodit. Lege igitur v. 793 
et sqq. 

' Enel vi v fjXyxv agag gTwSog x . 

hlbvfjLct xeti itiXiv aL rpntX- 
a QiXwv a- 
•noiv dfielfaig. 

Vulgo K*i T^nrXZ vrxXiftiraifx 6tXv*. Quoties etv post tt&Xu excideTC 
•oleat, exemplis mo act Porsonus ad Iph. T. 1396. De permutatis 
et <pixu* ipse dixi ad Promethei Epodum I. Vide Classical Journ. 
No. XXII. p. 2*3. 


V. 830 et sqq. 


gTTwSof 3 . 


[hgaiwg r 

h Qpttrh 

1 ffyiioQV, 
v » C* A ' 
i U 7 T 0 yoovng 

tiv t otg T avw 

Ttgiaaujv xipirug 

V. 5. Vulgo oiujfa t 



opyug (TTuyrip- 
dg fvvoTj- 

fli, Qotvlav t irou 
T»0O£, tov airiovT 1 
i^uTtoXX- 
Uf jULOgov, 

Dedi aw 6to7f x{<*<rr«o. Similiter in 
Hec. 78.5. super <*>* Mosq. i. hahet tiovs : unde orta e-st uwfa » lectio 
quam Aug. i. exhibet. Mox rectius dicitur *t*r<ruf x,*t* r * f <l uam 
: cf. Eurip. Ion. 36. et 806. V. 7. Pro xw^ reposui crv- 
yu^rf?. Excidit tr <>h literam pia-cedentem in voce «{y<±* et rvyij^** 
vix dislat a : quod Codices fortasse exhibebant. Dt* permu- 

tatis ret A, et y et t uit:i sunt omnia. V. 8. Ex tv^oht olim erui 
ia» Ufit . nn ik mal ii» 

In Eunu-niJibus siem in Agamemnone Burncius Antispastica tria 
systemata repetenda esse jussit ; qui rectius disponerc potuit v. 328. 


et seqq. 

Carrnen illud iteration exstut ad finem strophae et Antistro- 
phae : eiijus rei nullum aliud exemplum nunc temporis reperiet 
lector studiosus; qui bene reponet breve carmen ad finem pneeuntis 
systematic Anapxstorum, sic legendum. 


' Er.\ Si rx 76 fafj.lv w ro&e fj.ix.og 
nagdxova. TrotgxQopot <£pevdSaAq 
Vfcvog ijT* ’ Eqivv'jaiv 
§(<Tfj.lQg Qouqqv a$Qpfj.- 

lyxTog aiav- 

jj g fipOTOi(TlV. 

Vulgo if : restitui jf<r' : etenim verbum dexideratur : mox »v*d nemo 
intellexit. TEschylea est vox +i*m : Vide annotau ad Per*. CZ, JL 
No. XXII. p. 2*6. 
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V, 776 et sqq. 

*/» }a! Ssot 

V£o>t«jo» TratAa*- 

cif vofjicug xot$tinra<rot<tte 

• ~ <v, A 1 . * x 0v» 

xax eiA?<r0 ey» o «- 

n/tof aiatvij pap- 
vxoro; ev yx T^i' «- 

SX 8f TOV \i- 9 

yijv £pj\\o$ 

UTfKVOS, U) 6 1x3-1 
7TS $ OV 6mtTU[JL'VOS 

fSporo* Mpwi JCTjAlcac h 
%wp* flatter ary yv-i sJoju.au, 

V. 4. VlllgO dWfls j4«v. 


I&w rov hv 
avrtmvdrf 
fisifarot xotp- 
Hot: (TTaAay/x- 
OV ;(5oVI 
6'j'srfogov. 

r< p'Jy; ; yevotfjL av 

I’JfTOKTTOg 7ToAiT «4£* 

?7rafio^ cw 
fxsyaXa rot 
6uTtrj^lott<rt xo’jpxt 
vvxr og otTtfjLmsvistg. 


V. 4. Vulgo t<W0* ^v. At literx e^ow, hie metro incommodsc 
in s^v niutatx reponuntur post t*Ji, vice <ptiJ. V, .5. Vulgo $ rdxatm : 
quae scripturu, nisi vehementer erro, nasciture gl. cum vereri lectionc 
conimixla. Ipse jEschylcum *<*»? resiitui : restituendum quoque v. 
333. oticcfH fyoToU vice *ww : quam voccm per x^ctvyii inter- 

pretatur Brunckius ad Simonid. Fragm. i. 20. ubi lege 
V. 6. Delft o QiVy dedi tfiv rov tov. I.ibri U* Uv. Nostrum scrijptwp^l 
exponit illud Terentianum omticui tram rvowartu V. 12. Libn Jj| ||jfo 
MSS. forlasse e utpo^ov. i. e. IvrQo^ov. In Troas, (>K>. Aid. tvVforvuurt. 
MSS. V. IS. Pro metrum postulat quadri$ylla- 

bon ; nisi quis i> delendum malit V. 23. Vulgo )vrru%h$. 


835 et sqq. 

’Kps ttoiQsw y\ 5u«.ov a if, 7 

» \ . /. - V- 

SfMi TTOtXottO^gOV- fiotr fg, a* f 

a xarc< yav olxslv, vy£* aVo Sajaiav fxi riftaK iediv 

ar/sTov |x*ao$ 8u<nraAa|fc0i 7rag’ oOSev jjpav 80A01. 

7cvfu) tov fisvoog arrctvra xotov 
t/< utoSvctoii 1 jxs irAsyj* o$yv* ; 

V. 4. ftwro? contra metrum. Reposui /tlr*. Res pro persona. 
*Cf. Heracl. 52. v. 5. Vulgo rapim airarrd n. V. 6. Vice dedi 

: adi Porson. ad Hcc. 820. V. 8. «u% iteravi. Vide Scidlerum 
de Vers. Dochm. p. 278. 

Tandem est ventum ad Supplices. E dumetis loci maxime per- 
plexi mihi viam tali fere ratione crpediam. 

E v. 832. usque ad 842. nihil nisi lacunas et mendas video : idem 
dictum putt de v. 855, 6 ; et 865 et sqq. reliquos sic dispono. 

843. <rrp. at. dvTtrrp. a. 

KHPTS . 2wrV iv\ <rou<rSe XOPOX. co ir okuaiipm 

IS igtv inutg iroSiv. 2 xpirog imxoTT*. 4 

Delevi font gL vocis w*Xv*t'f uir* 
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850. erg. 

K//- /3 oA* uhU TTOXupofioV, 

hvyevTct irigov, 

(idgiit yofjL$ofeTcu' 
biritrxrvvon$ tiv dfSguv <r’ 
tu6<XlfJL0vl$ O). 
mox 

KJI. it aTriT* avairoXoOcra (3>)jaa 
Xe/f* ?8§avov x/s 8* e$ Sogv. 


80 1. amrrp'fP. 

XO. firpr ot* iraXiv Koi/x’ 
aX$s<r//3o*oy vScup, 

?v8ev de^OfjLfUov 
voLfiot. (}pOToi<n Tgflflt- 
Xff £<i^uroy * 
mox 

# # * # # 

7 TflXXa flgOelj 8 ff [SLUTOti lit * 

IfjLs 7 rgiv xaxa 7rflt8sTv 
faofievottg TtQt\dp.xi$* 


Haec proxima non ambitiose persequar, Lector ipse, si velit, nos- 
tram scripturam cum vulgata conferre potei it. Id unum moneo quod 
reddi debet per jr*AAaxnv. Vid. Suid. V. Quod ad 
cf* Troad. 273. Ei iiaup$9t£i sr«i3« <r>?y. 

V. 874. ct sqq. Hos versus omnes in Antistrophica carmina dispo- 
sui in Class. Jimrn . No. VI. p. 416. 

Miruni fbrtasse nonmillis esse vidcbitur, quod iEschylus et Euri- 
pides sc tot et tantis vinculis obstringi vellent, qusc Sophocles sibi im- 
pfdki indignatus fuit. Inter hujus cnim carmina Epodica vix unum 
dijjgtte alterum reperics ad eandem regulam exigendum. Profecto 
oqttidcm me nescire fateor quare Tragici inter se tantopere dissenti- 
ent. Scio tamen ab Aristophane legem esse, quam detexi, servatam, 
JEschylum fortasse et Euripidem irridendi causa. Verum alio for- 
tasse tempore de Comici carminibus anquiram. 


Eton® Dabam, 

Kalend. Jun. A. S. mdcccxv. 


BENTLEII EMENIMTIONE* Ix\EDIT/E 
IN ARISTOPIIAN EM. 

Mo. IV. [Continued from No. XXIII. p. 111.] 


In Equities. 

4. I-*egc eireQpytrev c Schol. At vid. Suid. in Eitnjfifao’ev et *Hfipr r 
<r&. 

9 * TevSrj(rw[i 5 v *OXu|U 7 row vofiou Suid. in Suvooj\Iolv. 

18. Suid. KofA'bivgimxSig uptime. 

$9. dele raw. 

38. Aid. iroslv [Vid.T. Kidd, ad Porsoni Miscell. Crit. p. 37 L] 
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in Aristophanem' — Eqvites. 

42. leg. wvuxlnjs [sic MSS. 3. et Schol.] 

49. Suid. in KQO’XvkfiotTloig [habct] KqvxvXjxutIoi; tic rf : lege #r- 
T oi<ri ab AtTTflc ut SroiTi in v. 755. [Vid. P. P. Do br/eum in rorso- 
ni Miscell. Crit. p. 390.] 

55. Suid. in Mi% x [habct] lx Flih ou — watpatS potfjuav — avr^v. 

59. Hesjcli. Evgrlvys, pvg<r(vn; : vid. v. 447. 

62. xoifirou Suid. in MefjLCLxxoaxOTx. 

7 1 . lege etvucramt 

86. Scaliger /3ouXeu<ra»jut,s9a [sic Br. tacite.] 

89. v -dAij9s£ ; oZrog xgoyvop^urgoA^gaiov el. Sic pungendum. male 
Scaliger *Akrfieg ourouf forte ''AkjjSeg ; outokti xpouoxuTpokrjgcuov §1, 
ut Plutarch. [De Liber. Educand. ii. p. 13. J xpovdkrjgog [ubi H. 
Steph. voluit xeovoA>)go$] vel */lA»)9?5 ; ourocn xpovo^urgoX^aiov ii ; ut 
Xyrgaig A^cEv [idem sit atquc] Kgovtxxi; Kr^ioug Aijjuuwmj in Plut. 
581. vel “AXriSeg out og c2 xp ovop^uTpoAijpuov : vid. Achar. 550. Rail. 
864. Vesp. 1403. Av. 174. lb. 1048. 

93. xplvou<ri‘ Etymol. in Olvog. 

103. Etymol. in ’ Enlxcto-Tx. male. 

107/ eA;^ ?X^£. Aid. eAs eAx ? : vel leg. ep^e % iXxi : vid. 
3 184. e%s xai 7rieVv. Vesp. 1 130. — K0Li M X«Ag<. 

121. ir,(nv lege $r t <r' [sic Kust. cf. 195. j 
124. Snxpr t To Athenaeus xi. p. 40o. 

134. acvrip : lege ai [sed melius Dobr&uk in Monthly Rev. 
Append. V. lii. p. 522. av avYjo eregog collate v. infr. 328.] 

136. fo. 6 f/a^Aayciv. semper enim hie primam eorripit. [Sifc 
MSS.] 

164. In Schol. <pr}<r) yxg apijeig tou A clou : leg. eAfou : cf. 152. ct 
169. Ct Hes)ch. V . 'ApyeXag — tou sAaiou leg. eA soZ. 

165. lege llv'jxtg. [sir Kust. in Not. ct MSS. 3.] 

167. In Schol. Aouxitretg — <rrrr y <reis — o9?v xa* XaixaoTpia rj vopyij. 
adscripsit Bend. [ex llesycliio] Ast'unTog xvvouSog, Tripvr\. quod pro- 
pius accedit ad orrqcrffjj. 

• 174. Seal. .YaAx>$cva : Vide Palmer, et ad 1300. 

175. Cf. Av. 178. [Vid. ad 1 1 Go.] 

187. Melior altera lectio apud Schol. oc tov. Vid. 1215, 6. Av. 
1616. Pac. 888. [Plura habes apud Por&on. ad Androm. 651. 
Advers. p. 225.] 

Ibid. leg. AsAoy^aj, sed cf. Pac. 591* 

193. lege eg. [Causam non video.] 

208. lege e<rfi* l r [sic, ni fallor, Elmsleujs.] 

209- l e g« tou fluperottirou *H$r\ xpoLTyfew. 

219- Bas. iitavroL Tuitpog vok ireiav: dele ta. [Sic MSS. 3.] 
238. tag. M' vimg [sic MS. Rav.] 

242. leg. Trapayevwii [sic Brunck.] 

245. fijf mu irgxotiptvw. leg* opwu *mxt ifwvoy vid. p. 17. [notl in- 
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telligo tjiiid Bentleius velit.] et v, £f)fi. Bwkix e»<rO’ : an leg. »po<r- 
xtiptvov : vid. 758. ^ocrxeWSai : j kuster. habel ir^oa-x-i^svav.] 

£fi£. Ip*e Schol. Icgebut ayxvkiaag: mule. [Vid. VV. L)D. ad 
lph. T. 1108.] 

£(>3. evexokafir)<ras Suid. in * Ayxvpurpot, et w Exokafi^as* lege 
fv«co\^/3a<ras ex Ilexyi liio. Vid. tt Kokyfiateiv et Kokoifiatyw. KgO 
mulim hsKokd figures* Vid. De$y<h. K'j'Aufipltyiv. Sed xokyjfia^tiv 
lit xug)j/3af?iv v. £ 7£- [Biunckius <|tio(pie sv?xo/\^|3a<ra<:.] 

Ibid. In Schol. lege xbkxfios. 6 pixpos typos Suid. sed 

vid. Me&)ch. in a £vex^iJ/3x<r«. 

Ibid. Schol. etpyvyltyai. | leg. iyxugityrcu. 

£70. cStTTrgggi Suid. in T-Trs^era*. Sed forte yaxnrepet, 

£7£. /Ci S’ IxxAivei y* Suid. m Kvprn3acii. [MS. Rav. ijv 6* «x- 

**%•] 

«77. Cf. Tltosm. I(M). 

£87. lege al [sic Brtmck. e Priscuuo. p. £34. fol. vers. ed. Aid. 
= 1187. Pnts< h.] 

£<J£. lege vel e$ ep vel u c p [et sic MS. Rav.] Et\mol. V. 
Xxctpbotpva<rsw liabet sis ept (iiecuoii Suid. V . ' AvxafiapuxTi.] 

300. Jo. 4«vai 'yi>. vid. \ehar. H£7- vel as ye Qxvu>. vid. Ach. 
914. xal ere ys favw : initno <fa!voo : el. ibiil. 017- sV?ira Qalve if. 
A then. ill. p. 94. I). *ApnTT'j$avi)$ iv /mrgucri, xau ere a^ixatTfi- 
tm; xoikias irwAfiv. 

30.1. GTp.u. 381. uvruTTp. ol. .’>££. <rrp. fi'. 8<)0. avTiarp.fi'- 
[«ic llhHMANN.de Metr. p. I89.] 

304. dele xad Kexgaxra rou. 

3i£. leg. r,piv uio\ Silid. 'AvaxexJv^xas. 

S1 ( J. Has. ha) vi} Jia xx|U-i tout ttipoure. Aid. xzi delet. Scribe 
xapi vfv J lot [et sic Kuster. j vel xape r&ur’ sSpaat, vi ) J? [sic Porson. 
Pra*f. I Ice. p. \lv.] 

3£o. dele rwv [sic 1 1 Kit \t ANN. 1. c.] 

3£7- ' It* o&apos Suid. in Aelfisrai. [motiuit idem Ku^ter.] 

330. Tupean Or^Aoj.j lege Tatpskiwv $ijAo$ Vid. Schol. [MSS. rec- 
tius wapiun.] 

- 33 1. lege ex Antistioplue versu Txvovpyia deleto h . [sic 

MSS. £.] 

338. ou pa Jf : dele &u [sic Hermann, de Meti. p. 153.] 

339* by u) it ou : legt* a tyo! ou [sic Biuuck.] 

840. leg. Tapes txqsz Tpo; : [mc MSS. 4. et Junt.] 

341. lege fvanl [Hotilmis. Led. Aristoph. p. 02. fvarra. BuS- 
N RlliS At until fy Rev. Sept . 1789- p* £53. ksyuv svavrlw pov.] 

357- xa) iXtxtav ra pa£ui. Cur hoc ? cum Izidas et Demosthenes 
hie ah ejus partibus stent, ior. xad <r$t) xiav Tagaty : ut Vesp. £29* 
or$ nxlav SiacrxiSoi. Sed de N icia adoleseeule Rhetore vid. Eccl. 
428 . Spmt Nixia. Atheua*us p. 94. in utreque loco agnoscit Nntiav. 
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in Aristopkanem. — Eqttites. 

[necnon Plutarch, in iNtcia p. 525. citatus a Kustero.] 

359* lege /x$W. At fiivog Suid.' in ngwliTcu. 

3(>5. lege x*(jls y gXxe toutov ijmeg eXxj 5 $ vel xa/u y eXx* ijwr*p. 
3(>9. In Schol. (rw[iatTo$] leg. $sgp.*TQ$, 

366. <TTf. 4(>9- aVTiCTTp. 

373. leg. irpuyogtwoL. 

384. leg. oux ip ijv. Vid. Schol. [sic MSS. 4.] 

388. leg. eiv [sie Brunck.] 

393. Suid. ill 'ApLwfjLsm habet Xeytrou : an leg. yX/o^sTou : sod 
/3ouXgTaj idem in 'AQausi. 

399. In Schol. legh Bentl. A XX* i’KavotTptyau /3ouXop.ot( y et; tov 
Xoyov Ilgongor exfrn; vpig higav yuvaix’ eyvov 7ov vouv xaxa>$ i% * 0 * 

hripuir aXX’ *fxa — 

400. Mogo-ipuo Suid. in fucSiov. at Mogelpou in Mogctfiog. 

403. Schol. 7 raiSo 9 nw>jy. At irup^oTprTjv Suid. in*It x-gpliravTa. 
406. xx\ it*im* 813 . Suid. i»j TraicoviVai in Vi wepi iravT* c SchoL 

yg. Traiwy/ora* ^ Tia-fievT* hj ttuimv aeon [ut duo MSS.] 

Ibid. Antiphanes apud A then. p. 508. 'Kv tira m'&iv rwy 
airypXoncdfifvouv Toutudv irsgxvrjs tov Tt\ap.ma fiifit tov Ileum* fu ft 
‘Apfiofoov. 

410 . pia^aigilwv Bollux X. 104. 

412, 3. Suid, ’AiropuLylaXlas. 

417. hp*T ip* Suid. in Nt* ^eXiSciv. 

419- fo. deleud. «$ ; vid. 453. [sic Poison. Pra*f. p. xli.J 
420. In Schol. avia^ov y [Vide Person. Ad vers. p. 33. et »qq.] 
422. lege Ko% wv* dnalis nuineri. Hesych. Kop^m*. ru itrj^a. 
Sed vid. 482. [unde patet Bentl. voluisse ro< xo quod MSS. 
3. habent.] 

Ibid. leg. iirifxvuv [et sic Brunck.] 

426 . leg. i 7 risipxfij [sic Brunck.] 

428. Cf. 757. 

433 . In Schol. fo. FA oTS* sxsTvo* [atqui vera lectio est hfiiv b\ 
Vid. Archiloch. Fragrn. xxvm.] 

435. ys deest in Frob. 

Ibid, lege xixia; [quasi voluisset Bentl. x*\ alxlatj.] 

Ibid. In Schol. ad Sorov scripsit. “ Stulte interpretatur Smv. 
nam La*cias a Solstitio avstivo flat. Mine autein, quod xzx\*$ w«* 
poofigl poeta, Salmasii error arguitur qui x*ixl*g scribit wp«<rt/XX«- 
in Notis ad Solinuni.” , 

Ibid. Ad fmem Schol. Kax ip’ *Mv eXxoiv w 0 K*tx*o t( vt<po;. 
443 . fo. aXrnjgwv Soph. [(Ed. C. 363.] et Suid. in ’AXit^oj. 
463 . leg. xpa tt*i [sic Brunck.] 

469. fo. *W : vid. 499. 

470. leg. fuvciptrWTt [sic MSS. 2.] 

501 , leg. vpitynt [vid. ad Nub.] 
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50.5. f» Argument© Nuhium sic habetur ’Hvayxafsv Ae£ovT*f r»«j 
itgbf to ti!uTpw [sic Porxonus in Maty’s Jtcv.Z^ M iscell. Crit. p. 
28. ct Puvf. p. I v.J 
.'7 JO. ok. to. 

519- Iii Scliol. HuTpot^6$: leg. fi oLrqeiyl;. [hie Kuster. in Not.] 
s') 24. 'ir<zgx<r6pwv Suit!, m iVa <n$. At xv.pot.v ypoeg Etymol. in 

’yl^s^sV. 

526 . fyjpLno<ri<n$ Said, in ’sf$eAeia. 

•’•21. In Scliol. vixr t ar t , Suid. <rs in Kovvug fiiiocog. 

555. rjaaj Suid. in ZTvfsXKTfjL'jvg. 

Ml. leg. towtcov o5v [ tta MS. Kav. K us terns yotiv probante 
Bninckio.] 

543. Suidas Vlfl’owspJ'aT s<p* evSsxa : an leg. xagx'jrifji^xTe P JVSfi- 
k« : at Suid. *iC$’ evSsx*. 

549. ftrwaiv : lv£. oir\wv [uttgularum : vid. Schol.] 

550- In Scliol. fJL&QQV : Aid. I uviov. 

50 1. Seal. 7TCLps<TT0g. 

566. leg. xourij [sir Poison. Mat if. s /te.zMisc. Crit. p. 34.] 
507. “ leg. 'Ilgifineiv ut Suid. MStus. ubi codd. vulgati tyn'Spp 
o-fv.” I .ud. Kuster. 

56y. tout exhibel Suid. in \l7re\J/?)cra/x);v et ^etjbrjTTTWfjix. lege 

ft 

xapr . 

577- In Scliol. Suid. in iVAfyyis liabet Oud J ecrriv uuty). 

580. fo, leg. -ttoAi — t«ij. 

597- xai ante erxogoSa deest in Atlieu. \i. p. 483. I). 

002. leg. fjLeTYjaav [.sic MSS. 2.] 

(i05. leg. efvj [sic ed. Jnnt. ct MSS. 2.] ct similiter in Seliol. 

60 7. leg. |u»^ts yjj [sic Brunck.] 

0l5. leg. elpycKTfjLiv [sic MSS. 2.] vel egyxcrapav [sic HER- 
MANN, dc Mctiis. p. 367.] 

Gl6. Io. inav. 

026. leg. •K&aLvwTafi >j /3o’j\ij b* [sic Menibr.J 
62 7. Sniil. &svbtxTpu$x£uoi. 

630. leg. toTc [sic MSS. ‘2.] 

631. Suid. SxItxXoi re xal 0ev. Sed ixira^oi ut KofiaXor Xxitx- 
Xot etiain llcs\cli. sed foite 2fxi fiaXot, awo tqu crxi/taA/^ov. Vid. 
Ach. 443. 

632. Begscr^Joi. Suidas quoque agnoscit et in XxfoctXo i : sed 
nihil addit mute dictum. Equidem inendosuni putaverim et scrip- 
serim 'Egte^zX oi : quod dictum airo tou tpt^tkfiv sensu aptissimo. 

Ibid. fo. fioiwv [sic Kuster.] 

634. leg. yXcuTTxv [sic M SS.] 

641. leg. ejijgafa [sic Brunck.] 

645. leg. xxofifarov xcirjirafiiPotf 

659. Atlien. vn. p. 328. yevoivT*. fo. yevoivr 9 «v. Sed et At- 
tici sic ut alibi. Tl $ijTa xoSe g av 0 vk £> t'igyaaaJocTO.[. Av. 1147.] 
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663. Seal* terexm*. at recte wtijxot-ij. surrexerunt soil* abituri . 
670. Suid* ipperco. V r id. Lys. 129« 

677- Said. 'IVep «7rt^nraforr« : fo. ^ — 

680. leg. wfopotyx; [sic MSS. 4.] 

683. fo. S oKot$ et pr,(xa<nv S’ [sic MSS. 2.] 

690 . lege /ul£ fj.opfj.Mv: sed Eustath. [IK. -2f.“1204. Bets. 
necnon Suid. V. Mog(j,ui] ijloquuu roD Spa<rov$ i. c, £ row [vel $ty 
ro3] Sf . • 

6f)4. fo. irsgHxoKMpx. At Suid . — xvxx ill *A7rtirvSxptxx. 

697. leg. eyeo Se y r,v fMVj <r exirlco. 

713. leg. xaS' M<nrep (sic Dawes. ct MS.) 

7 18. Suid. iu //gujxTO$ liabet Touroys. voluit, credo, rouToy) [MS. 
Ita v. roy to ri.« unde Elms LK i us ad Acliar. 108. in Aurtur. rouToy/.] 
728. leg. fyuaxiliov : vid. 820. ubi lameu &T)ju,axi8iov 2dam produ- 
cit. an legend, m <p IK txtov o^tilhov. 

739. leg. inT'jtpxfL'jiv rw; sx %6Kou. Vid. Nub. 186. Eq. 1198. 
[ »ed melius Hr. foroZgxfjLMv rout tv 7t6Km e Scholiasts verbis.] 

748. I\>. to; to xpotris : vid. Nub. 393. Ach. 241. [sic Bruuck. 
tacite post Casaiibonuin.] 

738. 0“Tg. 882. aVTt(TTp. 

Ibid. In Scliol. cpigraiuma eat CVinagora*. 

734. pgovew xxi Ko%ov; Said, in Xvv. 

7 56. fo. eupirj^xvof Kopityiv cf. Keel. 286. tt ogifyiv tvirogwTXTOv 
[sic lirtmcL collate jEscli. Prom. 39. Seivo^ yap tupiiv.] 

737 - e<r=i. leg. fsfoet : ut itoKKm ptov n [cetera legere nequeo. At 
cf. Politic. I \ . 21. 7T0AA co fiioi/.] 

Ibid. Cf. 128 . 

788. Suid. in J=A*lv liabet Tgoaixsafiou <rou [ct sic liav.j 

Ibid. In Scliol. fo. *0 fo foK<pi;‘ re: mo\ pro xigfo; Salma* 
[Pliniau. Kxcic. p. 402.] xsgoH^os 6 foxxofct : vcl potius 05: ut 
Aristoplianei Anapiesti sint : mo\ fo. to crxa^Qc [at rouiapos aguos- 
cit Scliol. Tbucyd. vn. 41.J 
• 7G0. leg. rjj Ss<T7romj fj . iv ’/iSrjya/j]. 

778. lege ^apicroijuajv. [ita lirunck.] 

778. dele ev : vid. 1331. Acli. 697. Tliesm. fel3. Epigram- 
ma apud Said, in IIoixtKri <rroa. [sic. quoque Brtrnck. collato 
Critiai versa apud Atlien. p. 28. C.] 

780. leg. tt)( irtrgas vid. 781. 

784. leg. co s tout 9 forty roupyov. 

78 9 . leg. ralg irtiaxvatrt [sic Dawes, et MSS.] 

790. yviraplotg. Etsi prater Scholiastem Hesych. et Suid. hanc 
lectionem agnoscant, tanien eas interpretationes ex solo hoc loc/> 
profluxisse credo, et lego Kxt yvgyxiiotf xai irvgytilots : certe cum 
*» iaxvatf convenit. an leg. Kotl xxKufixgfotf, KaKuflxs in ilia parte 
memorat Thucydides. 

790. leg. iKealgtt. 
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794. 'Poimvyltyw Suid. et Schol. Hesycli. paAtmuyitytt* 

799- leg. a gvafys [ Ric MS.] 

800. Kaiop&TCLi Snid. in ‘OpO^Xij. 

80.1. 'TTfftQvkwv. jo. ora^t/Aaiv vel xa) TYifjLiriXu/ (it Pac. 556. Cf- 
ct infr. 1297. akkijkaj$ fvvfXfeiy rd$ Tptrjgug e Xoyov. 

800. leg. troLVTfju [ita BruncL] 

818. 7rau’ fjvrwl. lege w«u’ 3> o5to$ : vid. Vesp. 1355. vel owam’i. 
[flic Kuster.] an Totvou o 5ro$ vel 7rauc 7rau g5tg$ Vid. 015. Vesp. 37- 
[820. Olim voluit Bentl. Sijpwtx/b'ioi/ wv. bed postea sentcutiam 
mutavit ob dicta ad v. 7-3.] 

823. lfg.^sigoi'v [ita Brtiuck.] 

840. Suid. Kfio) 6* tqioutw. 

851. Harao-TratravTff Suid. in Npjpuj<rfluv. [et sic MS. Rav.] 

80 1. Stolv : fo. o7 y <xv 

803. lit) mol. in * Eyytkv$ ft .A then. vu. p. 299- aipouc ri [sic 
MSS.] 

805. dele y« [vie Brunck.J 
809. leg. 4<rcuv y . 

871. leg. TQtro’jTot : [(juod comprobatums est fortasse Er.MS- 

JUE1US.] 

873. Vquirov Suid. in rpurrov. 

874. fli vou(j.ivnvg Suid. ui liwtlv et Vpv tto$ : sed vid. Nub. 1099- 
877- leg- njXixotJrov [sic Bruuck.] 

880. Suid. 7 'oioutov/. 

887* leg. ert/ G* ot/j,co£ cu irovcw Trovijpoi. 

888. Jtj3o? (h jk ic xdp&Kcis: lit a\fio\ sit extra versum, ut <peu et 
similiu : sic Ax. 13*12. De irdvcp irdvrjps vid. Vesp. 404. Lys. 
350. et llesyeb. 

903. fo. xai rowro y «7n*njSef [et sic Elmsleius Edinburgh 
Rev . No. 37. |>. 87.] 

891. leg. rov <nX$i'ou. 

895. leg. t ovt snrtf fvoArpioc avijp. Suid. Kowpio; axr\p : vel dele 
x«l [voluit quoque Bent I . fortasse kol) deleto] irpoj i/ii tout’ ivijg 
Kojrpeauos tins. 

905. fo. o$Sat k/jLiw. 

917. An leg. SsTciiv a Ssrcd, Xojxi *alt; $58sj. Suid. in T^eXxTtov 
habet touv 8«8o>v xai avaguaTeov rwv xgewv. fo. raw 8a8iW vel taklsov. 
Vid. Suid. in JaXiov et Pac. 9^9* [obi Beutl. reposuit SeeXiov e 
Suida in V .] 

905. Suid. ZfjiYixlirjv [et Kuster.] 

97 I • leg. tojc afi$ofievot<nv i — av xX- vel roitri 8 iOp 1 a$txv9vpJpoi$ 
[sic Hermann, de Metr. p. 232.] 

977- yevoii* Suid. in Joffiv£. Seal. *ytvti' [et sic Hermann. 1. c.J 

979. lege 8 Jo cum Suid. [sic MSS.] 

980. In Schol. Suidas in Topvwj legit rmUxov : sed recto 4m* 
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EoVov [eteuim Aid. moSovov] a iro tod EovsTv : qttippe est to xtnjr^pm 
zoo irvovc . Lego ctiniu Topm jv tso>£ ok Sij t;!$og uxe^aurfitvag. Male 
Kusterus [Verba inter Scholia suo auctori vindicat Kuster. ad 
Kvtyng et Toup. ad Suid. V. Tava^akxog. ncmpe Leonid® Taren- 
tini Kp. xn.] 

«JS7- A«/3s7v SukL in .dajgjtrr/. 

992. lege &a>poboxi<rri ut Suid. in Jtugi<rri : sed — xi)<rrl in Tty 
Jwgiorrt [et sic MSS. 5.] 

996. Vid. Ran. 1211. 

Ibid. xifiairog: vid. Vesp. 1051. 

1000. [Fortas.se Bent), its p) iirayrm irpayfiatm delere voluit: sed 
inentcm cjus non satis bene video.] 

1019. leg. ’jEpe%Jf*$e< xoko'mg. 

1025 . leg. Etjt\ [ohm S^.] 

10:]y. leg. e^fafev Vid. 1045. [sic Brunck.J 
1085. In Sebol. “ K\ Seliol. in Av. 1579* et Suid. in KuXXof 
lege ’O ti %wkig ern tijv hspav oti Aeygif.” 
lOHS. lege jxoi ’boxfi vel /xou odxsi vid. 007. 

1092. Suid. 'Apijiakkcp. 

1 1 15. xgo$ re rov Frob. et Suid. in ED7rafaycoytf. 

1 125. Tair€ivai(ra* Suid. in HpvWcov e gl. 

112H. Toj'oif Suid. in ll'jxvog, 

1 159. Froben. irepiBv^of^at. Aid. et Suid. in V. 

llfiO. leg. cl ’yo) [Ikniferre poterat Hcntl. 175. et Av. 178.] 

1 175. '(jfipifioirdTpot A then. p. 94. K. 

1202. leg. 00 yap dkkd [Menteni Bentleii non intelligo : vid. ad 
Ran. 105.] 

1215. leg. o<ra>v [sic Reiskius et MSS. 5.] 

1227. lege oS ’8eV* \l [sic Burneius in Monthly Rev. Feb. 
1790.] 

1257. Aid. xkimcov recte. [sic MSS.] 

1249. 06%) jxaAAiv vice oix av Suid. iu Oi%l. In Alccst. 180. 

* hodie liabetur oux av. 

1255. ero/tai Suid. iii tf'avo'f. [sic Porsonus in t Maty’s Rev.SZ 
Misc. Ciit. p. 55.] 

1205. Aid. OdfjiotvTtv sed in Schol. Oofipotvxiv ut alibi vid. Schol. 
Av. 14<)0. toov^pctoTog [Vesp. 1505.] Bouxv&7Eij$ [Ach. 703.] [Adde 
6ou$4tyr]g Eq. 1 100.] 

Ibid, tov iyterTiOv Suid. in \dvwrio$ HoopLavrig AurlffTpocTog [et 
sic Rav.] 

1206. kvireiv Suid. in Avar — : Aiimv in ytvicr — et Oovp — At tg 
A v<rl<rr petrov non convenit cum AtnriTv. 

1208. lege Qakegoig et [in antistrophico] 1294. av dpuag [MSS. 
oAA* ofuag teste Bruuckio.] 

1270. IZvfww iv : lege JlviwS* \m \ vid. Av. 188, I 1 W 1 — llvtuh. 
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1272. AoiSoptlricu Suidas. vid. Pac. 57. sed ogyrou in Lji. 
11 SO. 

1275. Suid/0<m* ovx. 

1270. fo .w&owv. 

1282. Steph. Byz. Kcurtrwpiov. lege simplici <r. non <r<r : ex lege 
metri et ordine literaruni. sequitur vocem Ksto'rwXov. Scribe ergo 
hie ’Ev Koto-oogloun. Suid. Katnroopo;. Idem tamen Karavploun. 
Hesych. utrumqueet Kueuvpfiov et Karwefiov. 

1286. lege oviror : lit Suid. in riokofivy}<rTua. 

1291. lege $ct<r) fxevyap. 

1300. fo. X<z\kt)Sovgc : c f. 174. et vide Palmer. 

1308. lege 'Adrjvaloig — 8oxri. 

1316. lege tTrixoop' w Xa/ mirpov <p*yyog vel hrtxovpe fav t)g xai [et sic 
Valck. ad Hipp. 1 122.] vid. 149- 456. et 832. 

1321. foi te irolav o-xsujj [sic spatio interposito] %oJoc yt - 

yiwirat. 

1324. lege roTig tpatvopLevaig rcfiat'. 

1329. leg. TtTuyo<^dpo; xapyalw vel — <$opeiiv ag^ulop. 

1331. lege tou MupaQwvi. vid. Ach. 6{)7. 

1335. Olim deleverat yap : mo\ adscripsit “ Immo lege yap et 
oV fbpag.” 

1336. Aid. ijv. 

134?). leg. tout [aliter Klmslcius ad Achar. 178. in Auctario.] 

1 367 . f^tTeyyga^Yitrerai Suid. in Karakoyog. [sic Brunck.j 
1378. Seal, liunc versum obclisco jugulat. [Vid. Scbol.] 

138?). leg. ekafcg avr&g [ita Briiuck.] 

1390. lege <tv y$ vel <ru fil) [sic MSS.] \ el y.rj <ryXXa/3jj£. 

In Ach aknunsks. 

3. In Scliol. AtfjLvat ; : fo. Aypu/taig fab. Aristopli. [ita Kuster.] 
10. lege 81) 'kb%y}vii vel xeyyvu : prius verum.etsic Ktymol. in 
9 Eirsrroifaiv [p. 84. fol. vers. Aid. n38(). Sylb.] 

18. dele yt et sic Suid. in 'PvTrrofjuxi [ita Person Maty's Rev . 
p. 65.:^ Misc. Ciit. p. 29-] — 23. 9 Au>pix Suid. 

68. vel dele urticuluni vel potius lege Srpu^o/xfia [sic Brunck.] 
78. xotTutpetyw t« : dele xara vel re [sic MS.] 

86. A then, p, 130. 

96. vcwpixhv Scliol. [vewptov in Kust.j 

103. Aid. vpilv, — 105. sic dispone Al—KH. [sic MSS.] 

106. J L 

108. KH. 

109 . Al. 

110. deleturJJ. 

108. leg. o8t ys. 

113. XaphnoHov ; leg. 2*phxmxw. Et sic Suid /Jv* py n (Ufa. 


| sic MSS. 
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Aid. .Jag^meixoV At in Schol. habet cap Stawxo'y. Vid. Hesych. 
in Bififju* XapStmxo*. 

114, 5. clvolv *tl*i et iTnvifat lineis circumdedit Bentl. [sic alii,] 

]1C. evtii* Suid. in Atnoisv. 

1 IQ. eZvpijfiwe ct TotivSs Srj Suid. in KketcSevriv [Ita Elmsl.] 

120. In Schol. «r«>v leg. h twI&v. 

Ibid. vfltgjJgijxffv.] limno non'parodia, sed vera lectio est toi«v8i— 

[127. In Schol. lege Z7ffirTa/x,evai vsvUarrou 66pou Tyrwhitt.] 

12S. o vie nor Ttr^ai y >j ivpu Suid. in [Ita Bruuck.] 

134. dele A7/. tiewp* et sic Aid. [ita tacitc Hr.] 

144. leg. typap’ et sic Aid. [ita MSS. et Dawes, p. 250.] typ*- 
fov Suid. in Kakot. 

158. lege arorripictxev ex (Icsych. et Suid. in '08 qm~ et 

/7so 5 . 

H)l. lege putv t av y [ita Brunck.] vel ag. 

179. lege potius (ttwttoi a criQuv. [ita MSS. 2.] Erotianus ci- 
tat in serie sua Xrepifvo) quod potius crgvQvo) [esset] Uesjcb. 
JSYgyfvov, airecrufiitevov. sed Etymol. in ^Arepifxwv habet ernrot, 
idem in sua serie male Znnoi. 


199- i 
200. > 


[sic MS.] 

[Hoc tuetur Schol. ct MSS. illo non 


, , iAM.} 

de {jj. i 

199 * fo. xkxlsw xskvjcov. 
opus est.] 

203. Inter Schol. u Iniino tria tantuni rglppuipLoi. camera 8*^ufyta. w 

20 <). twv ante s.u.wv omittit Suid. in ^Piukkog. 

216. dele sfsipyysv. est interpretatio tou a7r?7rX/faro [sic Elmsl.] 

217. xu Suid. in 1 A^eTTkl^xro : at a»5 in <Paijkkog. 

21<). lege Axxparst^ : at Suid. et Hesych. AxxpxrlSa;. 

229* leg. MTifAirayu) : vid, [325.] 526. "Avrt^ixk^oty, quill et 
Suid. in JS^oivoj habet avTSfMtxyw, ct iterum in ,Z?xoAo\l/. in editione 
Kusteri qui perperam banc lectionem dumnat : ego vero divinave- 
, ram. [sic Elmsl.] 

237. lege clyx — agot [sic Bi\] 

262. leg. Baxyov [ita Scaliger.] 

267. mgiTTOtyjfropitvof Suid. m Aafxaywv. 

270. leg. toM'm — ferfi* [ita MSS. Dawes, et Seal.] 

272. Srgufxoiwgov Suid. in <Ptkka: Vid. Vesp. 2 33. at 2Vju^y*«— 
in Qgir r«v. vid. Argument. Lysistratae. 

274. Collato Thesm. 1221. legisse velle videtur Bentl. xarak*” 
flirroL. 

278. In Schol. xotkklag fykol. leg. xa) akkwg Sr t kol scil. Lys. 
107. 


283, 4, 5. crp. a. 334, 5 f 6. amerp. a . 

286. et quinque sqq. erg, jS'. 337* et sqq. conurrp. 
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293. erg. y. 341. uvncrrg.y. 

2y(j. el sqq. <rrg. S'. :343. et sqq. asvrtxrg. f. 

293. lege vel crflu y tyto 'xit/rop lit 302 vel a xou<raqx,«v. 

294. lege xcti xaTct^eHiCOfjLsv. 

293. lege xpivivy axovarj r [ita Ei.msu] 

300. worf omittit Suid. in KararepLio et Karrupuara. Cretici fient 
hoc modo — y<i xarartpui) mi* bnrsD<nv xarr6p.ara ut alibi fagw <re 

ivhotx ov x\oxvjg. [Eq 30{)- | 

320. to. ijfjuv. -32 1. outf inherit Benfl. [sir MSS.] 

324. if omittit Aid. lege % vtxac vel Sr)£opL ip [ita Dawes.] 

328. leg. * A%atpvi f KQM ; yu)v Opw [ita Ei.msmJ 
335. ip % : leg. <rt J. 

330. mite agxlm inherit Ueutl. vyfig [sir MSS.J 

337. leg. vwi [ita Elmsm] 

338. leg. OTTcp [ Sc al. orcp v Sc liol .] 

S40. leg. roug htiovg vuv j uloi [ita Krtmrk.] vel robg pL?v ovv Kliovg 
[ita Emm si..] 

345. Scliol. (TTpoftyyt pro var. lrrt. lege ergo ’fig 62/ y* <rzwrbg 
ifj.u tb r rjj (TTfop yyi yiyvrtou. et Trocliaicus rcspouderc debet Stro- 
pha ; — yoo xararep^cu roTcnv ’nnreucrlv mr eg xarrupLarx. 

[340. T)rv\hitt. fo. Iiorjv [sir Kav.] et mo\ dxeiaver.] 

340. Male Scliol iastes : Distingue post /3<% : quod vocativus 
plurabs est a / 3 osu$, fluAaxof. 

347- fo. llupv^iiot : Vid. Stcph. Byz. V. Ilapv >jj. Suid. ttap- 

VWTkOi. 

349- Erotianus in it/agi/djvpi legit imb fxaplh 15 $ aXoav^vvjv. leg. 
dKog iyy % jv vel ihoavfarjv : sed rerte putplfyg <rv%vvjv, ut Pac. I(> 7 . 
rijf yr { $ mX\r t v. 

350. eT — Suid, ill 'Kimr<At|<rev, Axpxog et Mapl\ ij. 

SOI. lege xdiog ipx y? xuvv pa. 

302. Qoviig: immo leg. Vgovtlg [et sic MSS.] et or tj. 

3()7* llcsx h. quoque agnosot Ovx ivaL<T7r&wrop,au. forte tanien 
oi yevog vpo^dj<rop^ai. vid. Nub. 1222 . et Av. 1431. 

38 7- (rxuroSaru — Suid. iu*di$9$ xovTj. 

391. «rx^o uywv — ov w goo'Sefffrai Suid. in fo. wym [Per- 

son Maty's llev. p. 05.^: Misc. Crit. p. 29 . dy£v.\ 

399. TfotywSlxv Suid. m 1 AvxfiaSyjv. Airog. Ovx. *Evlov. 

4 00. fo. <rofwg [sic Markland. Suppl. 039.J 

403 et 40(i. Ex hemisticbiis duobus units seiinriiis eflicitur. 

412. fo. xroo^ovg [sic T\r whitt.] 

422. leg. tivr t p [sic Brunck.] sed vid. 473. 

434. xk) xatxoma Suid. in AtixTa. — 430. dele f*<u [sic Brunck.] 
431. vtifunSi) Suid. in I'^ttr^gog : EvgtxiS i)$ in A nr otpu. lege et 
distingue nd<rx$&{ x povxirwv kixapm* EugisrfSij [sic ElMSL*] vel w 
tugvwOi : vid. ad 474. et Thesm. 4. 
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45<2. <rttvgt$i hoLxtxou)fj.tv$v Atr^vov Suid. ill diaxtxauudvw : at arirv* 
pRto* SiaxexavjfceW At/^vw in iVyg/Swv. 

453. y?. omittit Suid. in Jiaxfxat»/u.;yov. fo. <ri [ita Elmsl.] 

457. ju-n aAAa : vid. Ran. 10:1. 

458. xuklxiov Suid. in 'A*Q)tiX(>Qij<rfiivov et AvAif. at xoruAiVxioy 
A then. p. 479. B. 

Ibid. aTroxsxofjLfjisvov. Kustalh. sed orjroxex^oycr/xfvov Excerpt, et 
Eustatli. [p. 1 *2S 4 2* = 1 .SBy -] notable Casauli. 

462. Aid. <r Qoyylw. 

474. Stud, in £iAt«tiov habet */l Eipnrl&m ykuxurarov cj $iAt«- 
tiov. lege J evfvirldiov (vid. ad Tliesm. 4.) — fikotirarov. Vid. I lesych. 
[^iA*iT«rof] et Eustatli. [OS. li. p. 1441 rrJJO ex Xennph. Hist 
Cir. yu. 3. 7. ubi Eustalhii teste ed. Horn, alii libri legunt $iArra- 
tov. et (fiAoTaTQv teste ed. Has.] 

479. an exirogeuriot [ sic taeite Davies, p. 253.] 

488. ri fo. dveg. (sic.) 

[509. f. xatvroig. Tyrwhilt. ItaMS. Rav.j 

51). Suid. IltxpaxsxofjLfAeifat lit nio\ Jn5l6. vcl leg. e<rr dpurekiot 
'rragotxexo/JLfj'lva. 

519. ISoiiv Suid. in 27xiov. f vid. Dawes, p. 253.] olim voluit 
licull. y? <rixuw e'6*v vel trlxuov oV. J 

529- In Schol. legit Beutl. xujtrireg oiy&tl tyofiti; * Exxaifaxizir<ft 
tyu — oiut£ — Mrixaitfsv — et nddit ex Aristide Oral, pro 4 vir. p. £15. 
'Pfirwgydp ff<rr) vuv rig el y wriy A eyeiv O Bou^iyrig dgicrrog w *k itij- 
gio{, [quos versus posse erui videiant neque 'Coup, ad Longitt. c. 
xx xiv. neque Wyttenbaeli. ad Plutarch. S. N. V. p. 7.] 

530. leg.” Herr gomr 9 [e Plin. Epist. 1.20.] 

532. lege ftr f rs yjj vid. Vesp.22. [recUiis diasset Kq. 6 10.] 

[534. fo. ’irelvwv aSijv. Tyrwhilt J 
5(i2. leg. ouri [non irnprobante Elmst.] 

576. Kaxogpoifi Suid. et alii : sed reeling videtui xaxofl^oei a x«- 
xodpovg [at 6 corripi debet ante ip. monente DsmesioJ 
583. Suid. Mogpi. 608. 9 Afir}y*vot. filO. 'Evr r 
6 15. leg. vx [e Schol.] 

623. leg. xijpuTTaiys [sic MS.] 

633. lege orfrtog : cf. 641. [Ila Dawes, p. 254.] 

636. leg . axb rojy voKuov oi [ita Porson. Pra*f. Hue. p. 48.} 

038. fo. 8»* iov <rTf£avouj. 

655. leg. xeufjLmtel vel — or, [ita Scaliger : at rectius Tjrwhitt. 
ctfrft ut edidit Elmsl.] 

659. Suid. in IlaXapLortau habet xpog tout o, rt xpv et p<wt *Aw 
addit xclxol xgwrvw. nempeexTragico cujus hate est parodia. 

664. leg. Axxxetraxiyoov [sic MSS. 3.] Pho tills in Lex. Aetxxct- 
rdgaroi, oi uyo tv xaraparoi xa.) Aaxxetretrrvyun/, iyw$ xarcunlym vid. 
Lys. 583 . [ubi Benti. A axxuripaT* pro wayxardpart.] 
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665. Schol. pA*yug#.— 670. lege rjviV av. [sic MSS. 3.] 

67 1- #vctxvxiofTt Suid. in & atria*. 

684, oujiv optom; Suid. in *ffKuyt). 

690. Kx Schol. et Suid. in A\>X*a videturolim fuisse eir aXvtyt* 
706. lege xirfjxogfijttijv, aVo t©u fjeogyvitpLau : alioqui deesset hie in- 
cremeiittim Anristi. * llesyc li. ’/iTrs/xo^fa/x^v ex hoc loco. Suid. in 
"IhrT iycu habet xenrour- et mux xvx&fL* vov: at Xflbr*jtt- et xoijttw/Ltfysv 
in 'Air^og^M v : tied MSS. ibi ut tditum. [ave^g^afi^v Scaliger et 
Porsoti Pi vet. Her- p. 26.] 

710. lege fiiv tJ 7rgo>T0v vel y.ev y £v. 

Ibid. Inter Schol. post w<mg additur EuaSxog e Suid. in Evct- 
tAo$ et Schol. ad Vesp. 590. 

730. leg. 'fvtroteuv. — 731 . leg. otixloo [ita Elmsl.] 

733. Olim voluit llentl. voTe^srov omisso eju.lv f ^ic Elmsi..] 
postea 'Axwirt 8»j. [et sic Hermann. de Metr. p. 153.] 

737. lege uju,* ya. 

738. Suid. v .4AAa ariv yp.lv Meycxpwa : at iAA* icrriv vjju.7v in Mrya.- 
gtxsu. lege *AX\' ?vt t y ifuv vel yag lju./v. 

739. Aid. 

741. 8o£»jT’ oinisso e£ Suid. in 2v$ etT*. male. 

742. Aid. oixaSif. V id. 779. — 74J. leg. A ijx£. [ita Elmsl.J 
748. dele yt [sic Rrffc] 

754. lege vel y /4AAa y vel ’/iAA* oxxct. 

755. Jl. non agnosnt Aid. [neque MSS.] 

764. leg. X°^P^ [tto Kl.MhL.] 

768. Frob. woSawr^F rjari. lege vel 7 roSwry Iyj Vti vel ToSaTr* r'o* «rn, 
772. dele vtiv et sic Suid. in Ovfur'rioov et /7?p»SoG ubi tfuiojTi'Saw. 

777. leg. x°*§ iov : '^1* 740. [ita Dorvill. ad Chaiit. p. 239. 

et MS.] 

778. leg. <ny<x$[e Schol.] — 788. Adieu. ix. p. 374. 

790. leg. rauTw [ita Brunck.] — 762- leg. hrai [ita MS. Uav.] 
798. leg. xiv yet : vid. 834. — 799 . fo. Miovn. 

SOI. fo. fxeov* xol X.01. vel rpcuyag igsfilvfa'jg ctirog £v xoi. 

802, ^ 8i Suid. in 4>!f. 5aXi;. 

8 03. Aid. Is : mox “ fo. ctjtW at totum version uneis circum- 
dedit lienti. [quia Suid. in 4>//3 «Aij citat 802, et 804. omisso S03,] 

813, TpoQatXXifog Suid. in 77©Vou : ut rgiiryXicog in mi«i serie. 

817* leg. epauTcv [ita Brunck.] 

824, 1 , 1 $ ME. \ et leg. ol 'yoravojxoi. vid. 723 et 967. [Ita 
8£5. ) ee ) J /. i Brunck.] 

833. fo. o5v.*— 835. Hesych. et Phut. Hal-w-i •jhltiv. 

836 et sqq. disponuntur in 4. svstemata sex \crsiiuui. 

843. an vi ixciv [1. e. veixfwv.] 

849* oil xtxagpJvos Suid. in sed forte legend, avaxtxag- 

fttpH- 
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853. fo. 

855. leg. iv rp 'yoga [ita Bruncjypid. 7^8 et 848.] 

874. lege tyutooc — xoAoict's — rpo^bh»s xoAv/i.jSw* [ita Brunck.] 

879* Aid. *U\Qvp &§> — 883. [In Schol. x*pw] fo. xofaiv. 

884. fo. xqxotxigiTa vid. 867- — 889. xparlrr^v Athen. p. 899* B. 
891. Aid. reV, alii rix : leg. rixv. 

90S. w : leg. pJ) V r) [ita Kuster.] 

907- leg. iroXAi^fita Brunck.] 

909. aK\u %£v x«xov Suid. in i>12. Sal : leg. Si, 

y9i0. &gua\Xl8x Suid. in 8po aXXlf. — 917. fo. 8*<x $gv aXA/taf. 

' 920- <r/x$ijv Suid. ill 8fvatXX*V • ill Niwpia. et sic Aid. 

[933. et sqq. disponuntur in' systernata : qua? comuiemorentttr 
nonest necesse : melius Elm s lei us carmen antislrophicum e$K 
videt.] 

953. an loS [cui proximo accedit Ran. Jwv.] 

971. elieg & semel. Suid. in "Avfajpa, 

972. Suid. 1. c. olcv e^n (TTrsnwx/fcfvof : recle si legis oV [et sic 
MS. B.] 

977. Inter Schol. $iXrar’ 'AgjxoSis : vid. A then. p. (iy 5. 

Ibid, to £e Xafixmoi : leg. r. 8. rtKafmvo;: vid. Lys. 1839* Cl 
Athen. l.c. at kafL-natvog Suid. in OvSlvon et in llipotvof : ubi tacet 
Kuster. 

985. raS* an Sa8\ 

990. £i/vayayj? Suid. in 'Avilpoov — 997. dele iv [sic Elmsl.] 

993. a\ei$w&ou Suid. in Novfj,r,vlu y at ahtfyatrtas in *Ahtfya$, 

999 ■ Ed. Frob. \ew. 

1016. dele yi. J*axovo$ 2da longa. Vid. Av. 73, 4. et 839. 

1020. fo. x«v irevT£T«5 [vid. 191.] Seal, xa$ -kwt ?nj. 

1021. Aid. iirrrgipsw* Seal. ixfTgl^r { v. 

1023. TgicrxxKoiatfMv Suid. in ’Aunexet. 

1024. fo. d?7r6g { sic MSS.] 

1031. lege ToOflrnraXoy: vid. 1220. et Vesp. 1423. Suid. rev 
ZxiTTaXov in 2VnT«Ao$. 

1052. aAa/3a<rr9y Suid. in ' A\xfioL>JTofyxa $ . 

1077. leg. TXscv5f[si r Elmsl.] 

1090. credos Suid. in "/rgist. — 1093. Ta%o$ Suid. 1. c. 

1098. oltre jjrO 1 Suid. in IlepiSoj . — 1 101. dele vv. 

1124. yvgoWov Plutarch, [comparat. Aristoph. et Menand. p. 
853. C.] ^ 

1 130. xeXcvoo ] xiKeuuJv B. [ita Bentl. at quid velit per istud B., 
nescio. sciotamen MSS. xthevwv habere.3 

1 145. Ohm sic <f fo. <ro) 8* av,” mox u 8s longum ob g sequent.” 
[vid. ad Nub. S43.] 

NO. XXIV. Cl.JL VOL. XII. *R 
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114 9. forte Manila [e Schol.] scd repugnat Suid. in Mm/ttfgtv, 

verum in Teu8l8*s [et hatat 4>sxa£<x. 

Ibid. Inter Schol. XMtpiSv : fege yojov e Suid. [ita Kuster.]^ 

1 150. dele rov ante tfoiynjv [sic MSS.]— I 162. lege xa\ iartpov. 

1164. Suid. in ’J/wiaXof. fo. fiet£!tyi [ita Elmsl.] aed vid. 

Schol. ad v. 1181. [scil. nominativus est pendens.] 

1 178. Suid. /LxXfoopov. lege vxXlvogcrev [ita Elmsl.] imrao 17«Xi- 
vwgov ex Hesychio. 

1199. Ad Schol. verba Or^vlgiwhs xa* xartyyy.uimfrjj.ivov aci- 
acripsit Thesm. 138. , . 

1800. lege kol) to ptavSaAwrov «v. Suid. Afxv8x\unw : [et sic 
Elmsl.] aed uteditum in IIsgnrerx(rrov. 

1803. m lot ] raov. at Suid. in 2up$op& ut editum. 

1818. fo. xay& y 9 omltiv. 

1280. leg. row [sic Ran.] vid. ad 1031. 

1224. titvprvi Suid. in ’OSuprij. 

1226. lege tS *pir$v [e Schol. sic Ran.] 

1828. w xyswa&x. dele a [sic Scaliger et MSS.] 

Ibid. Inter Schol. u Vid. Schol. ad Av. 1702. ct sic leg. T^viA- 
X*. */l xaXXWe xjxtp Av*£ ' //^axXwf AM; rt yu> /oXacoj 

Iwt. Vid. ScholV Pind. Ol. ix. 1 " [ita Elmsl.] 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

De Vocibus Ifhlrov, sive 0Xrrof, et 
Senm prmario vocum Mwpog Mtopalvm, ‘ Fatuus, insui- 
sus . 

Hesych. £x/tov’ x«^;ov flSoj. Lex. Reg. Ms. ap. Albert. |8xfw 
ffiSoj Xa^atou* Tivej Si /SXirrav y QaQowrw. Ap. Sllid. habemus, |8X/r» 
to ?* #JSo$ fardwai nec H. Steph. nec Schneid. habet /3x/ro$, quod 
lexicographis est notandum : j3x/ro: autem esse 1 . q. jSXirov, e Latina 
lingua apparet : Pallad. in Mart. tit. 9. sub fin. Hoc mense blitui 
seritur solo qtialicunque , 5^/ culto. 

Aristoph. Nub . 1001. Br. 7’oiV * ImrQjtp'ZrQus vlitnv « xal trt 
xaXoucri BkiTOfiaupav* Hemiannus bene scribit HXnofjJifj^j.oLi, (quod 
Phrynichus 2op. Jlpovap. habet) ct bene posteriorcm hujus Vocab. 
partem derivat, ut Phrynichus, a fj.Apfj.ti j, quod matron signifies#: 
ji?jTopappar 67:1 Tav sx\c\ufj.evwt 0*a T£U$tyjr (rvyxsTjai pera to /3Xfrov* 
o sjtti Xa^avsv s xXvtov otuutpov ts ^pipC^To^ xcri ex tow fJ.AfJ.fua, o c n;- 
palvu (JLrjyp cuv roorcuv <rvyx=ip'Vov <njc/,a/v£i rev IttI prjrpbf T pofiy 
•f/TTjXov y« /jxfiov. Quid sibi velit Phrynichus, parum intelligimu*. 
u Inepta sunt,” ut ait Brunckius, “ qux ad hoc verbum adnotat 
Schol. /3 Xnopxpav Pcrperam in meo Cod, fiXmopApav: pejus ap. 
Suid. fi\iTTop''ppuv (quare Br. Suidx &\iTTcpxppat pejus esse dicat, 
non videf Herm.) Egregie faJlaur H. Steph. /mi., ubi postulantc 
metro pot ius legendum esse ait xaXxroucr* re oe /SXiT'p^#«» : optime 
se habet Codd lectio: ultima in xa*ou<n producitur ob sequentem 
mediam cum Jiquida. li^jopipa^ derivatur a /Sxirov, blitum , quod 
pleris genus est omnium msipidissimum et fatuum , unde insulsi et 
inutilcs bhtei appellantur. Phut. 7 ;y/c. iv. 4*. 1. Btitea et lutea est 
meretnx , mt/m/ rv/zo orf raw Gallos vocem 

suam, qua socordes inertesque homines (Aitires , belitres t appellant* 
hinc deduxisse, viris quibusdam eruditis crcditum fuit. Sed veriai- 
miiiusaffertur etymon.” 

DoctisMmus Brunckius verba Schol. qux exscripsit Suidas, not) 
intellect; fiXiropapw pujgbv, to yag /3x/tov ftcupv f!*«i Soxf* kayavwl 
immo adeo non sunt « inepta qua: ad h. v. adnotat Schol.,” ut 
Brunckius ipse cum Scholiasta idem sentiat: nam quod Schol. ap* 
pellat fj.u,pQv \Ayuv,v, id Brunckius vocat insipidistimum et fatuum* 
Mcogov enim propric notat id quod est in$ipidum f vel fatuum* i. e* 
sine sapor c. Lexicogtaplii hanc propriam vim vocis minus perce- 
perunt. H. Steph. Th. Gr. L . T. ii. p. 1664, D., quihunc sensum 
non, ut debuerat, primarium fecit: u Mwgi$” inquit, M cujus gus - 
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tus est fatuus, sive insipidus , Diosc. iv. pl£at yevaapJvcp fjLoogxi, ubi 
quidam interpr. radices gustu fjstuo; quidam, radices sapore insi- 
pid#.” Iterum de verbo fMpubt<r&*t; p. 1666. C. “Pro infatuari , 
i. e. jatuum , seu imipidum reddi: ap. Matth. v. «dv Si to aA*f po- 
p»y6 jj, ev t Ivi oLXi^Tsruk \ ubi vet. interpr. vertit, Si sal evanuerit , 
til quo salietur? Alii autem reddunt, Si sal infatuatus fuerit: red- 
ditur etiam, 52 desipuerit , item, si insipidus foetus fuerit . Illud 
certc verbum infatuatus significatione convenit: si modo ap. Mar- 
tialerrt (xiii. 13.) betas fatuas exponere possumus insipidus: Mar- 
cus pro fjsjjpxvQiji habet dvaAov yevyTciH sequitur autem hoc pupal- 
wt'Ai cam tibminis jMopog significationem, qua pro fatuo , seu insi- 
jddo usurpari a Dioscoride, paulo ante docui.” Galenus Expl. 
Vocc. Hippocr. M-pwqcoptva’ rot ubi Franzius refert ad 

Prarr/i . p. 197. .53. ct Cone. Pram . p. 4-29. 15. Non debuerat 
H. Sfceph. de vi rod fatuas, i. e. insipidas, ap. Martialem dubitare* 
nam Martialis sxpe vocabulo sic utitur: xiii. 10. « Ut sap i ant fa* 
tua fsbrorum prandia betae, O quam ssepe petet vina piperque co- 
qiuu !” X. 37. u Et fatuam summa cocnare pelorida mensa” 
XL & 2. “ Hinc pxstor fatuas facit placentas.” Forcellinus, qui, ut 
nobi* vjdetur, minus recte judicat “fatmm translate dici de cibis, 
qd insipidi sunt,” ct qui, ut Gesnerus quoque facit, unum tan- 
tum Martialis locum adducit, sc. eum, in quo occurrunt verba fatuee 
betas, bene scribit: 4 « Fortassc hue pertinet illud Varronis ap. Non. 
IV. n. 291. Quod Cal. Jun. et publice, et privatim fatuam jmltcm 
dii§ mactat, h. e. sine sale , et fortassc intelligit libum ex farre, et 
faba, quod eo ipso die Carnsc dese offerri solitum, tradit Ovid. VI. 
JFast. 170.” Serviua in Virg. Georg, hi. 395. Ipsum lac non 
ikfhtuum, sed habeat salis occultum sapor em” notantc Wetstenio 
ad loti Matth. 

Ut fatuus ct pro insipido et pro stidto usurpatur, ita quoque 
inmdsktSi de quo Non. Marc. p. 501. (Gothofredi Auctt. L.L. 
fed. 1622) “ Insuhum , proprie fatmm , sine sale : M. T. ad Caesa- 
rem Juniorem Epist. ii. Sed ita locutus insulse est, ut mirum Sena - 
fttfr cotnntium 'exceperit, et de Oratore II. (257. c. 54.), Sed qui ejus 
iVi mtionem quondam eonati sunt , artemque tradere , sic insulsi ex- 
stitmint, ut nihil aliud eowm, nisi ipsa insulsitas irrideatur. Ad 
etymologiam vocis alludit Quinctil. Inst. VI. 3., cum scribit : 
Bottom igitur erit, quod non erit insulsum : velut quoddam simplex 
Orationis condimentum, quod sentitur latente judicio velut potato, 
Wtcitatque et a teedio defendit orationem. 

; « ut ait Schleusnerus, “ proprie de rebus usurpatur, 

j^afaemneat fatmm, imipidum reddo, corrumpo : passiv. pwqaivo- 
tfoffifhttnts, eit insipidus fia, corrumpor, vim et vigorem amitto , a 
'^plufiduus, insipidus: ita dicitur de sale Matth. v . IS. Cf. We- 
ffcifi Ex erdtatt, Medwo-pkitel. Decad. V \ Exert. 4. p. 15. J. H. 
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Maii Obss- 5S. III. p. 105.” Iterum: «< AfnwS;, ut fatuus Martial. 
XIII. IS. insipidus , qui saporem , ijim, et vigorem amisit, Hippocr. 
de Diaeta II. 27. Text* 2. Dioscor. IV. IS. p. 122.; deinde, ut 
Hebr. (quod pr. insulsum t insipidum y Job. vi. 6. deinde vero 

stultum notat, v. c. Thren . ii. 4.) Lat .fatuus, Gallic. fade, et nos* 
trum abgesckmackt — q. (itaopos, ex /x>;, non, et wpa, cwrn, qui nul* 
lids rei cura tangitjir, vel quasi ^ opw, non vkfetis, sc. nntmo, rton 
intelligent Mirum sane, Schleusnerum, doctissimum simul et 
acutissimum, qui tam bene de sensu primario liujus vocis prxcepit, 
vulgarem sequi etymologia m, quae huic primario scnsui parum con- 
venit. Nec hxc etymologia, nec altera ap. Eustath., qui vult 
fjLWQo$ dictum esse quasi (xrjocof, H. Stephano satis placet. Tertiam 
etymologiam afFert Schneiaerus in Lex. : fxagw, fj.apd.cn f fxa%*lv t© : 
sic /xaiXuy, fuuKupo; contr. fjLaig6 $ : ap. Hippocr. Epid. i. p. 364. /x m* 
\v6pLsva sunt xoLToi fipctyy a7rofj.apcavofj.svot, ut Galenus vocem expla* 
nat : sed hare etymologia nobis non placet, nec varii sensus vocum 
fjLoopog, et /xouXyj (i. e. tardus , hebes, indoctus) inter se coogruere vi- 
dentur. Mwglv esse insipidum ap. Hippocr., notavit J. C, Sell war- 
zius Comment . crit . et philol. L. Gr . N. /\ Lips. 1737. p. 93 1.* 
post eum Schleusnerus. Jam vero si fatuus et insulstts ap. Latiii<Ji» 
et ^SlH ap. Hebraros usurpentur et pro insipido y et pro stulto, quid 

mirum fioupov eundem duplicem sensum ap. Grxcos habere? et si 
propria notione fatxcus , et insulsus, et pro eo, quod est sin $ 
sapore , sumantur, quare dubitemus eundem primarium Gr. velbo 
fitopog tribuere sensum, non videmus, prxsertim cum e sensu insi» 
pidi facili transitu perveniamus ad sensum stulti . 

Hermanno fiXirofj.dfj.fia est tc is qui, infantis instar, matrempef- 
petuo vocantis, simplex et stolidus est ; similiter (j.otfjip.dxuf}ot Kan. 
990.” 


Thetfordj Oct. 6th, 1815. 


E. H. BARKER. 
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AN ANSWER TO 

A LATE BOOK 

Written against the Learned and Reverend Dr . Bentley, 
relating to some Manuscript A ate* on Callimachus. 

TOGETHER WITH AN EXAMINATION OF MR. RENNETS 
APPENDIX TO THE SAID BOOK. 


LONDON : PRINTED IN TU h YEAR, 1690. 


No. VI.— Continued Jrom No. XXIII. p. 14-3. 


To the Author of the Remarks upon Dr. Bentley's Fragments 
oj Callimachus . 


And that Supplement of yours must not be passed over in silence. 
Then might you call me a partial writer indeed, if I took r.o notice of 
jotir supplement. This supplement of yours you have set forth in a 
place by itself ; and, the more effectually to draw the reader's eye upon 
it, marked it out into thirteen capital figures. - You introduce it thus. 

V. 1 expected, when I looked on the last beautiful edition of Calli- 
machus, to have found every little passage of the ancient writers, 
wherein but his name was mentioned, gathered to xny hands by Dr. 
Bentley. 

W* Then you could not but have expected to have found in Dr. 
Bentley all those quotations Out of the ancient writers which are in Mr. 
Stanley’s MS. whether ever he had seen that MS. or not. Tis fate ; 
the Dr. shall be acquitted by the same mouth that accuses him. 

V. But I have met with a few, which, I presume, he either had not* 
seen or forgotten. 

W. A few. 

V. And because I am persuaded it will not disserve the learned 
world, I shall insert them. 

W. Sc. By way of supplement to the former editions of Callimachus. 
For otherwise, what service could it be to the learned world 7 And so 
you explain yourself when upon Nuui. 12. you expressly say (p. 490 
that that epigram, Qusnam base forma Dei, Ac. was (you thought) omit- 

f n the late edition. Here therefore we may expect to see the whole 
at of your reading, and what services the learned world may pro- 
itoelf from your pen. I shall take them one by one in order as 
lie. 

Num. 1. Suidts t. KwXdw, Nad* dm rift ’Afpo&np, Sc c. formerly 
•Rad >t length. 
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W. Supra. 

V. Num. 2. v. Kw/^rui. K»/ii/rat ml o t yctrovcr, &c. ill the $AUM 

P*S*- 

W. In the same page* 

V. K^m Mr. B. p. 245. 

W. K«m supra. 

V. Num. 3. Natalis Comes’s citation out of Callimachus** Hecate* 
accounted for already. 

W. I’ll have nothing to do with Natalis Comes. 

But why should 1 be so angry, will you ask me, with Natalis Comes f 
[p. 50, 51.] That Italian cri tick was a famous man in his generation, and 
had read nobody knows how many MSS. [p. 45.] 

Ill tell you, Sir: there was a certain Italian critick, a man of vast 
learning indeed, but withal so horrible unmannerly, that the world hated 
and despised him at the same time that it was profiting by him ; out 
Joseph Scaiiger. [v. Mr. B. p. 225. confer cum Dr. B*s Answ. Pr«£ 
p. 100.] Ami lie hath given me such an idea of ibis Italian critick of 
yours, that makes me apt (at first sight) to think the worse of any book 
(yours 1 except) wherein I do hut meet with so much as the nume of this 
Natalis Comes. 'Tis in one of his letters to Sethus Calvisius, where he 
fells that great astronomer with what satisfaction all men of learning re- 
ceived that excellent book, his chronology. [Scahger Ep. Upon 
which he immediately add.. . Qui unuin, ac cum illis ego, te peunt, ut 
scriptorum quoruiulaui minorum gentium mentionc, qpvdis est Natalis 
Comes, homo futilissimus, ulisl incus. Dolet eiiint magnis viris illos 
pannos tuae purpura* assui : Tu ha?c in secunda editioue cuiakis. That 
it grieved all men of learning to see the name of so wretched a trifler 
as Natalis Comes standing in so excellent a book as Calvisius his chro- 
nology, and thercfuie Scaliger begs of him, that in the next edition he 
would strike him out: which accordingly was done. This passage of 
Scaliger, Mausacus, in his dissert, critic, (referred to more than ouce 
before) repeats, und ex pi esses himself even to a passion upon it. ft 
raised an indignation in him, that there should be found men in the 
world so weak as to pretend to establish any thing upon the credit of 
such beggarly scriblcrs as Natalis Comes, anil set up for criticks and 
authors by stuffing out their books with such borrowed authorities. So 
that whether the Dr. had never seen this passage in Natalis Comes,, or 
whether lie had forgotten it, or whether (which is more likely) he ne- 
glected it, f am not able to determine : lint that this Natalis Comes is 
•.n author with whom you are extremely well acquaint* d, is a plain case. 
There's not any one name in your whole book comes so often over as 
Natalis Comes. Dr. Bentley takes his Fragment, n. 1 10. from the Ety- 

mologicou (Nicas some call him turn to it, reader, in the viadica* 

tor’s book, p. 49 , 44. Tis a learned parenthesis) but Natalis Comes 
had published a larger fragment : Dr. Bentley takes after Casaubon’s 
lection ; [p. 45.] but Natalis Comes gives them more correct, and trans- 
lates them better : and who knows what MSS. Natalis Comes may hav* 
seen? [p. 50.] Natalis Comes gives another epigram too as from Callima- 
chus, ami though I know not, whether that Italian author was eritick 
enough to determine the coutroversic ; [what controversies] yet Dr. Ben* 
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filter might have been so fair as to have mentioned him. Natalis Comes 
Hath given us a handsome commentary upon the fragment, n. 209 - int. 
Bentleian. [p. 71 .] But Dr. Bentley transcribes it (and that but abruptly) 
from the Scholiast ujn>n Sophocles : and that book indeed, the Scholiast 
upon Sophocles, the Dr. had consulted : but as for Natalis Comes, one 
knows not whether Dr. Bentley Kupth ever so much as seen that Italian 
drrtick. And here again, Nurn. 3. we have Natalis Comes: and Num. 
1 1 . Natalis Conies again. And may not a man say<of this Natalis, your 
darling author: this Natali* Comes, Sir, is an erranter pedant than 
Dion Chrysostom himself. [Mr. B. p. 26 . confer cum Dr. B.’s Answ. 
p. 5, 6 .] But, 

Fro eantu Icctoris habent sua fala libelli. 

The sense of which words 1 find happily alluded to in a late excel- 
lent poem. 

But each vile Scribler s happy on this score, 

Hell find some Draucus still to read him o'er. [Dispensary,] 

After Natalis Comes, your next darliug author is Lactantius Placidus. 
Ih p. 36 . we have had Lactantius, or (as you well observe) Lutatius 
Placidus; in p. 38, 3,9. You have run on score with the same Lac- 
tantius Placidus for a considerable parcel of mistakes of the first size. 
[Supr.] Here Num. 4. you are in with your Lactantius again, and 
Num. 9 . you will even acc ount w ith him, making as many mistakes, and 
as ftnil ones upon Lactantius, as Lactantius had before made for you. 

V. Nuiu. 4. Lactantius Placidus, Ac. 

W. Enjoy it. The other three you are beholden to your MS. for. 
For though I doubt not, but that Mr. Stanley had read all Suitlas over, 
yet for Mr. Stanley’s vindicator I cannot make out the like evidence. 
Lactantius Placidus is a critick so stooping towards your height, that I 
am apt to believe you may have read Him. And therefore this Num. 4 . 
(though 1 think 1 could dispossess you of it) yet I am willing to let pass 
for your own. 

But here (as you cannot forbear him) you occasionally bring in ano- 
ther remark upon the Dr. which should indeed have been referred to 
the class of Transportations, supr. 

V. To that hook of Callimachus, entitled, Kr/Vm N ») trwy vat n 

cat fjurwofmcriai ; that is, the foundation of cities and Islands, and the 
change of their names ; l would also refer all those passages in Pliny, 
cited By Dr. Bentley , 11 . 39*2, 393, 394, 395, 3p7. in which there is an 
express mention of the change of the names of those places, [p. 82.] 

W. In not one of these passages out of Pliny is there any such ex- 
press mention. There is indeed express mention of the names of seve- 
ral places and people, and sometimes of several names of the same 
places: hut not of the ^tr^vo^atria 1 , the change of those names. That 
which comes the neaie*t to your purpose, is n. 3 p 7 . EUn (Samothra- 
cen) Callimachus antiquo nomine Dardaniam vocal. But to have an- 
swer’d your design, it should have been, antiquo nomine (or rather an- 
tfquitus) Dardaniam vocation (fuisse) tradit. Express mention, you 
say, of the change of those names. But, pray, Sir, what express men- 
tion of the change of the names do you find in this fragment, n. 393 . 
inter Corcyram et IUyricum Melita ; unde catulos MeliUeos tppellari 
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Callimachus auctor est. Here is, you say, express mention of the 
change of the names. Were the Melitaei therefore formerly called Cq- 
tuli, or the Catuli, Melitaei l For the one or the other of these you must 
mean. There were, Sir, of old a certain race of lap-dogs called Catufi 
Melitwi ; and this name, saith Callimachus, was given them from the 
island Mtlila ; that is, from this islaud Melita lying near Corcyra 
(Corfu:) not that other island of the same name lying near Sicily, nopr 
called Malta. And this is all that Pliny means. But by one dash of 
your pen are a whole nation of islanders metamorphosed into* a bleed 
of lap-dogs. A man that was minded to deal less tenderly with you 
than I am, would not have parted with this choice piece of lap-dog cri- 
ticism for two or three pages together. But I cannot imagine you to bo 
so wretchedly ignorant, as to have taken the Catuli Melitsei for a people. 
[Mr. B. p. 45.] No, certainly, Sir, you are a greater scholar than 80» 
This wa*s put down only to carry on the humour of contradicting Dr. 
Bentlev. But as you have got nothing by it hitherto, let me advise 
you to gi\e it over. 

V. 1 am of opinion that the fragment n. 399- may belong to Calli- 
machus the statuaiy. [p. #3.] ' 

W. Here you are at it again ; I>r. Bentley must he corrected. There 
can no other reason in the world In? given for any man’s being of that 
opinion, hut because that fragment relates to a statue. Pliny tells US 
a .story of a certain person, that had, during his life-time two statues, 
erected to him, both of which statues, though standing in places far 
distant the one from the other (the one in Italy, the other in Greece) 
were struc k with lightning on the same day. This, saith Pliny, Calli- 
machus looked upon as next to a prodigy. And might not Callimachus 
the poet wonder at so strange an accident as well as Callimachus the 
statuary? But however this serves to expose the Dr. who (with Har- 
cluiii) was so iujudiciuus as to refer this passage to Callimachus the 
poet. 

V. Nunt. 5. A quotation out of Diomedes Grammaticus. 

Num, 6. The like out of A til. Fortunatianus de Priapeio metro. 

W. The only discovery with which you have in these two numbers 
obliged the learned world is, that as among the Romans, Propertius, 
Tibullus, and Gallus wrote in elegiac versJ : so before them did Calli- 
machus and Eupborion among the Greeks. And tbat Callimachus in 
his epigrams had, as to the choice of his metre, some peculiarities of his 
own ('tis not said what) as had also Bacchilides, and some other poets, 
theirs. And this is one of those discoveries omitted by Dr. Betttley; 
[p. 49 .] the bringing of which to light, you arc persuaded is no disservice 
to the learned world. Certainly so, Sir, no disservice. Your quotation of 
A til. Fortunatianus is out of Putschius his Grainmatici Vetcres, n. 2676. 
In the Dr.'s answer to your honourable patron, p. 22 7* I «nd him 
within three pages of you in the same Atil. Fortunatianus, sc. on p. 
2 679 * de Saturnio versu. Which passage in the Dr. with the occasion 
of bis producing it, p. 226. I recommend to the perusal of the inquisi- 
tive reader. So lucky are you all along in your me m o randums, though 
I take notice of but few of them. 
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V-' Nura. 7- Atilius Fnrtunatianus, p, 268*. de Satumio verso. 

W. Much to the same purpose as the I wo former, only with this di£* 
ference, that as in them you did no disservice to the learned world, so 
in this yon do no service: this very passage being printed in Gravius** 
Callumiclnn, and placed by Spunlieim, where it should be, aim ngst the 
Tcstinmnia, p. 302. 

V. Nmn. 8. A quotation out of Csecilius Minidianus A pu lei us from 
Qsstius Khodiginqs. 

W. In the fore- mentioned Salvagnius Boe*»ius his Ptolcgomena, p. 
1$. which our vindnator, without naming his benefactor, hath confi- 
dently made his own. But those prolegomena of Saivagmu* Boeasius 
Dr. Bentley hath read, and therefore cannot but have so n this quota- 
tion. [Supra.] Tis a known story, and produced by the Dr. over and over, 
(p. 315.) and that from far more ceitain: utlionties than that unknown 
Csrcil. Minutianus Apuleiu*, upon whom Salvagnius sets tins mark; 
Quinouduni lucent vidil, unique t'celio Rhodigino tiotus fuit. 

V. Nil in. 9* Lactantius Placidns. 

Your darling author Lactuntius Pkicidus. There was no occasion in 
the world for your exposing your self here. In the first place you do 
not contradict Dr. Bentley. In the next, when you were only making 
a supplement to Callimachus you should have let tlmse things alone 
which were already done to your hand. The passage here produced is 
printed with a large commentary upon it, by Spunlieitn in bis volume 
of learned observations upon this authui, p. 371, 572. And a little 
modesty might have taught you nut to have meddled with a subject be- 
fore exhausted by so masterly a pen. But to <>o you justice, 1 verily 
believe, you did not know of Mr. Spanheim » having said any thing 
to it. 

V. Were I allow'd to play the bold critick, I would for Arcades read 

Argivi, (for Tydeus, the father of Diomcdes . [p. 86.] 

W. Bold critick ! Most properly spoken, and since ’tis an epithet of 
your own chusing, may it be your character : the bold critick. Such 
a number of gioss ub.smditic* clouded into the compass ot so few lines 
(one short pnicnthcxi*) 1 defic any man to show me in any book in the 
whole world again. Ami they are ail your own : not one of them here, 
as before in the case of Rjaucliiudes Apollo, borrowed from Lac- 
tantius Placidus. [Supr.] In the fust place, Sir, spolium signifies the 
spoils (as the armour, and badges ol honoui) taken fioni oil the body of 
an enemy slain in open light ; as in Vitgil, Actoiis Aurunci Spoliuui ; 
ami not the armour worn by a mini w hile living. So that according to 
\uur correction of tlie poet, this Diomede* the son of 'lydeus must 
have been (as indeed afterward he was) a famous wurriour, must have 
perform'd all his exploits, must have been slain in 1 lie wins ; and all this 
long before he was burn: nay, lie must, after he was slain, and before he 
was begotten, havcdanc’d in armour at his father's wedding. For 2udly, 
Sir, if you bad took time to look into the author upon wlicuu you were 
commenting, you would have (bund that these words were timed atTy- 
deus his marriage with the mother of Dioiuedes. Aud 3dly, if you had 
look'd into any of your poetical dictionaries, you would have found 
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that there were two Diomedcs, that is, Diomede* the Thracian, slain 
by Hercules, and this Argian Diomedes tbe son of Tydeus; and that 
'twas tbe Thracian Diomedes, who was so famous for his num-eating, 
chimney nos’d horses. [Impius huniano viscere pavit equos, Ovkh 
£t Diomcdis equi spirantes imribus igucria, Lucret.j And consequent 
from these premises you will bud ; 1st, That your Argos imrufioros ift 
nothing at all to the purpose. 2ndly, That Euhippus was substantial 
flesh and blood, and not u mere noun adjective. Ami 3dly, From benen 
may tbe reader take Ibis information, that a book may have a great many 
Creek and I^atiu words in it, and bear a mighty show of learning; 
though written by a man that understands nothing of the matter bell 
writing upon ; and withal, that some of tbe pages writlcu against Dr*. 
Bentley are of this Lind. 

V. Manuscript— p. 87* 

W. Stuff! 

V. Num. 10. A quotation out of Photius. 

W. A bare mention of the name of Callimachus with something of a 
censure pass’d upon him with several other writers in a Jump. 

V 7 . Num. 1 1. A choice epigram out of Natalis Comes. 

W. Ill have nothing to do with Natalis Comes. 

V. Num. 12. An Epigram out of the collection of the epigram mat* 
▼eterum with this title. 

Callimarhi 

Iuragini inscriptum Jovis. v 

Qusrnam haec forma Dei ? cur versa est 1 Fulgura lucis 
Divina 1 non fert debilis haec acies, &c. 

Which epigram, (p. 49.) if 1 am not mistaken, the late editors of CaJIi~ 
machus have not mentioned. 

W\ You are mistaken. Sir. 'Tis in both the last edition of GraviusV, 
and in the edition last before that of Dacier ; in both of them inter tes- 
timouia vetcrutu. Oh sbamefull ! Not so much as turn’d over tbe very 
first leaves of the book >ou were making your comments upon! 

V. Num. 13. A citation out of Malela. 

W. Omitted by the Dr. (I confidently presume) for the same reason, 

# as were those out of Natalis Comes. 

V 7 . The leanied editor of that historian for Etesiis reads Aetiis. 

W. The learned editor of that historian saith not a word of the 
matter. 

V. Perhaps it should be AyJi <riv. 

\V. An easie correction of ’Enja/ow into ayiittnv. For there be two of 
the same letters in botb words, ?. i. And. besides what have tbe Ete- 
sian winds to do with the racing-chariots 1 Did those chariots go with 
sails? vide loc. Male!, p. 221. 

V. Callimachus wrote of winds, and therefore perhaps tbe true read- 
ing is in tbe teat, and should he translated de Etesiis. 

W. What need therefore of such a forced correction, mpi kvipmv 
we know Callimachus wrote, but I never yet heard of auy book of feh 
entitled, *E rijtna. 

V* And tis not altogether improbable, (but) that Suidas might men- 
tion his Aina, if a small correction be allowed, and instead of rwv Si 
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ffrov jiifSkluv iarl *ai rafcra, we read tirri icai A tna, ’lois" A<pt$is, A c. 
But this opinion wants the countenance of a manuscript. 

. W. There was no manner of occasion for this learning of yours in 
this place. You'll never meet with any such thing in a MS. Or if 
yon do, 1’il venture to tell you before-hand, that MS. is faulty. He 
that hath the least gust of the Greek language will tell you, that the Kai 
and the ravra cannot here be parted. But somewhat you must be a 
doing. A critiek without his corrections, editions, and MSS. is like a 
tfeau without his wig, vide Mr. B. p. 14>6. IlflTlfPlllN 0HPAKAEI- 
UN, and Dr. R.’s answer, p. 113. 

4 And here ends your supplement, upon which let us now ca*t up ac- 
counts, and see bow deeply the learned world stands indebted to you. 

This collection of yours, as you call it, consists of thirteen capita! 
figures; [p. 88.] of which Num. 1, 2. transcribed from Mr. Stanleys MS. 
are somewhat to the purpose, and will, ’tis likely, be inserted in the next 
impression of Callimachus. 3, 7> 9* 12. printed in the last edition. 4, 
5, 6, 10. a bare mention of the name of Callimachus. The epigram of 
11. no more Callimachus's than your own. 8, 13. the substance of them 
both in the Dr/s collection over and over. But as for those indifferent 
names which you have tack'd to them. Dr. Bentley scorn'd to make use 
of such authorities. So that, Sir, not to flatter you, the service you 
have done to the learned world by presenting it with this your supple- 
ment is just none at dll : or the very utmost you can pretend to, is the 
having transcribed from Mr. Stanley's MS. the two quotations out of 
Suidas. But as for those usefull and accurate observations which you 
have added, as that of the Catuli Melitsei, and Diomedes's his armour, 
they are purely your own. And if Mr. Graevius, or any one else shall 
think fit to insert them in the next impression of Callimachus's Works, 
Tis pity but that the world should lie inform'd to whom it is obliged for 
them. [p. 74-.] In the mean time, l have not been wanting in my en- 
deavours to blazon your atchievments, and make the learned world 
take notice of them. 

1 have now performed all that, as far as you are concerned in it, my 
title page promises. For upon the former part of your book 1 had 
once designed a separate consideration. But I am weary of my work, 
and, I fansic, both your self aud the reader think it high time for me to 
have done with you. Yet since it might look somewhat suspiciously 
to take no manuer of notice of it, I shall, with all the brevity imagina- 
ble, bestow upon it a cursdry reflection or two. 

That former part of your book contains in it a molt grievous accusa- 
tion. ’ Dr. Bentley's injustice and inhumanity to those authors who 
have written before him. Upon which I cannot but in the first place 
observe to the reader, that had one designed to have written a panegy- 
rick upon the Dr., one could not have pitch'd upon a more proper sub- 
ject for it, than what this man makes choice of for matter of reproach 
against him : all this injustice and inhumanity of tbe Dr. to those au- 
thors who have written before him terminating in this point ; that Dr* 
Bentley hath observed some mistakes that have drop'd from the pens 
of sevetal great men, who have written before him, and corrected them: 
a service for which be hath received the publiek acknowledgment of per- 
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sons altogether as considerable in the commonwealth of learnings as 
kiiiv of the retainers to the half-moon club. But if the Dr. doth (as in- 
deed he pretty often doth) disagree from the opinions of those greftf 
men, who have written before him, it isr though sometimes with the 
assurance of a man that knows what he is shaking of, yet always, wifj| 
a due respect and deference to the worth of the persons from whom life 
dissents. But let us proceed to particulars. 

V. Dr. Bentley palls /Emilias Portus, hominum futiltssimum, thf 
greatest of Triflers, ep. ad fin. Mai. p. 51. [p, 7-] 

W. vlLmilius Portus was but a puny critick, aud to persons of his ct(fe- 
racter there is no epithet oft’ner apply VI, than that Jof futilissirnus. 
We have had it once before, supr. [Vide qum de Emilio Porto 
Pearsonus in Prolegom. ad Hierocl. JEmilius Portus, qui Suidam ade6 
infeliciter transtulit, <irc.] 

V. Nor can Gerard Vossius, atid Johnsius escape being treated by 
hitn with the like language. [Ibid.] 

W. Tis a most notorious ialsbood. 

V. Who suffer'd themselves to be led into an error through their ig- 
norance. [Ibid.] 

W. In errorem inscii iuciderant, D. B. ep. p. 51. The word inscii f 
here is to he translated unwarily, incogitantly, not ignorantly. And 
but that these great men were guilty of a strange incogitancy as to the 
matter the Dr. was speaking of, is a tiling which cannot be deny’d, vide 
locum. You must learn to construe a piece of Latin, before you write 
another hook against Dr. Bentley. 

V. The same most learned Vossius lie severely arraigns in another 

place of committing a great mistake without consideration and judgment, 
[ibid.] , 

W. You misconstrue the Dr, again, and turn his words to a sense di- 
rectly contrary to what they intend, Dr. B. ep. p. 83. non certo judicio, 
sed inconsiderate, prapterque morem egisse videtur. The sense of the 
Dr.\ words is plainly this, that though Vossius had written the name 
Malcla without an s, yet ’twas not Itis certum judicium, not his own 
judgment, or his own standing opinion, that it ought always to be so 

• written ; for that his own practice contradicted : but he WTote it so, in* 
considerate, praeterque morem, inaccurately, incuriously, or (if you will 
have it so) inconsiderately; praeterque morem, and contrary to bit 
usual practice. For the whole stress of the Dr.'s argument is, that it 
was not Vossius's his standing opinion, that the name Maleia ought to 
be written without an s, and consequently, that his writing it so, could 
not be through ignorance, or mistake, or for want of judgment; but 
purely either through inadvertency, or rather with a contented unex- 
actness in compliance with some other authors who had used that way 
of writing it. So that you here charge the Dr. with charging Vossiuf 
with want of judgment, w hen the Dr. is arguing directly the contrary* 
and discharging him from that suspicion. Here's justice and judgment 
joyn'd together ! 

V. He speaks of the most learned man of the later Greeks, Leo Al- 
latiu*, as if he were [a brute] not so much a man, as a composition of 
ill-nature and envy* [p. 8.] 
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v W. Tlie flourish of [a brute] is of your own making. The Dr. allows 
him the title of ejruditissimus, ep. p. 50. As for the other part of his 
character, ep. p: 51. See how, after Bochart, the learned Dr. Th. Smith 
speaks of Leo Allatius in his’Narratio de vit&, &c. Cyrilli Lucarii; as 
ftt many other places, so particularly, p. 113. L ao Aliatiup— suspect* 
fldei testis, et ad couvitiaoduru propensissimus. An unlucky quality, 
§ir, especially where there’s no good one (winch w as not Allatius's case) 
^counterbalance for it. 

• V. He endeavours to prove Erasmus, Scaliger, and Grotius, men of 
mo palate in matters of learning ; or fools. [Ibid.] 

W. A most notorious faLhood. 

V. And accuses them of a most foul error. 

IfiT. Bfut 'tis a most foul error in you to say so. He accuses not them 
of a most foul error, but the copies of Plutarch of a very faulty lection. 
Which he wonders indeed none of those great men should have observed. 
Mere follows your own correction of the Dr.’s correction. Tis like all 
the other things that are your own. You don’t understand what the Dr.’s 
at. Sir, MovffM.'oj' 5t54 inert. The Dr.’s criticism runs more upon the &- 
b&ekci than the Mowuw. And therefore jour marginal learning is 
^tlkc everything else you write) nothing to the purpose. 

V. lie allows not Florus Christiaans, Scaliger, or any other of the 
moderns to have understood the true measures of an anapiestick verse. 

[p- 9 ] 

• W. Of which presumption Mr. Boyle long before your self Jhad ac- 
cused the Dr. and in a much livelier manner; and before your book 
came out had received the Dr.’s answer to it. Mr. B. p. 15<). Dr. B’s 
answer, p. 132. et seqq. Is not the republishing baffled objections 
without taking a syllable notice of the answer which had been before 
given to them, a piece of impertinence I 

V. He speaks very courselj of Lilius Gy raid us, and Monsieur Me- 
nage. [p. 10.] 

,W. Tis false. He never speaks of them otherwise than very re- 
spectfully. 

V. He takes occasion frequently to quarrel with, and correct Isaac 
Casaubon. [Ibid.] 

W. That he quarrels witli Isaac Casaubon is falsely spoken. Tis 
true. Dr. Bentley hath observed that great man to have made (as the 
greatest of men have done) some mistakes ; and some of them he takes 
Occasion to correct ; but this is nq| quarrelling with him. Dr. Bentley 
admires Isaac Casaubon, and never speaks of him but in terms of 
respect. 

V. He censures the commentators upon Pliny, jlbH/j 

W. The worst you can make of his censure upon the commentators 
upon Pliny is, that they were learned men, but not omniscient. He 
takes notice of a particular passage in that author of which tire com- 
mentators had fail'd to give a right explication, but saith he, els 

nWf 6pa, No man seeth all things. A severe censure! 
w V. He condemns Meursius of Ignorance. [Ibid.] 

W. Tis false. The Dr. hath indeed, p. 40. the^B; words concerning 
' Meursius, Iforum versuum fgnoralione tots yi& rrravil Joannes Meur- 
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*ius. The meaning of which is this: Julius Pollux, 1. 7* c; 83* pro- 
duces upon Ascertain occasion the authority of that ancient comic poet 
Eubulus, and gives it in Eubulus his own words. TW ^notation joe- 
ing written in lambic verse fa sort of metre next to prose) and having 
nothing in it of a poetical air (as containing only a catalogue of nanikl) 
and standing in Pollux continued with the rest of the text; Meursius 
mistakes it for the words of Pollux himself, and not of the autpnr 
whose mime Pollux cites to it: and horum versuum ignoratione fi Jft$|~ 
taking this quotation for prose, whereas indeed it was verse: and taking 
it for the words of Pollux, whereas they were indeed Eubulus s; upop 
this mistake, totft vi& erravit, he was quite out in his explication of that 
passage. But that. Sir, was a mistake (as any one that shall consult the 
place will sec) more easily committed than corrected. And Dr. Bent- 
ley’s taking notice of it was- no condemning Meursius of ignorance* 
Shew me where in any of his writings, Dr. Bentley calls Meursius an 
ignorant man, and I'll retract every word 1 have spoken ou his be|mtf. 
Sir, I must tell you again, that before you write any more critical books, 
you must understand Latin a little better, and learn to translate pro- 
perly. ... 

V. He condemns Quinlilian too : [Ibid.] as if Quintilian did not know 
the true reading of a word in Cicero, as well as Dr. Bentley, But I 
thought Quintilian a creditable authority. 

W. Credible, Sir, you mean. Bul l have mended your form for you 
upon this article. What you speak of is this passage in Tully, De in- 
vention*, hujus constitution'!* I lormagoras inventor esse existiiuatur. 
Ami ibid. Qubd si lnaguam in his Hcrmagoras liabuisset fhcultatem. 
Ill both these places Quintilian reads it Hcrmngora. I dare say,,£he 
ingenious Mr. Boyle, who, ’tis plain, by his stile, hath a musical ear; 
after all which (rather^ than lose a flourish) he hath said upon the mat- 
ter, is on the Dr.’s side against Quintilian. With the Dr. stand all the 
MSS. and so would any man that hath aures non asininas. But I be- 
lieve, as to this affair, you are sincere, and do think the Dr. too pre- 
sumptuous. 

V. Nay, the Dr. saith, that though Tully himself should affirm he 
.had written so; yet the Dr. would not believe Tully himself. No, Dr* 

Bentley would uot submit to Tully himself. Tully the master of elo- 
quence and standard of good language. 

W. 'Tis true tlft Dr. doth say, 0). 80.) Ego verd Ciceronem itu scrip- 
sisse lie ipsi quideni Ciceroni amrmanti crediderim. Bold words, l 
confess. But, Sir, you must allowfhc Dr. to rhetoricate nowand then. 
1 have known an whole book, as large as yours and mine put together, 
made up of nothing but rhetorical ions ; and yet it took very well and 
turn'd to better account to the bookseller, than the best that ever he 
printed. 

V. He calls Malela a mule. [p. 11.] , 

‘W. Nay the Dr. is very rude to Malela, that’s the truth on't. fY. 
D. D. H, Hodii, Prolegom. iu Matel.] Make a collection,. §ir, 
of the Dr.'s complements upon his author Malela, and print /them 
by way of a second appendix to the next edition of your book. 
You’ll expose hull most terribly. Amabo te, Syrisce; seridne 
hec an joco 1 Quanta enim larvae atque intemperiw agitabant cum h*c 
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scriberes ? irof? rot tppivu i^wenvravTtu ; Muli sunlista,nou hominif^r 
Os hominis! Oh hominis staporcm ! ab ist& peeude, & 4 $.\ These Vfc 
the Dr/s civilitief to the author of the foregoing papers. But as far 
tour own civilitips, Sir, in, the following part of the same p^ge (11.) X 
leave them to be fairly divided between yourself and your friends. 

V. He indites and arraigns the reverend Justin Martyr, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Eusebius, Theodore!, and Athena go ras of forgery. [p- 

'Tis a most notorious falsbood. 

V. He flies higher and brings the rational and learned St. Paul un- 
der his pounces. [p. 17.] 

W* Very clumsily express'd, Sir. Dr. Bentley is not the first man 
that bath offered at a con jectural emendation of the text of the New 
Testament. 1 hope, Sir, though you talk so much of Scripture, Fa- 
thers, and Councils ; yet you are no clergyman. 9 1 should b^ very sorry 
tp ijear, that a man who takes such delight in reviling his betters be- 
longs to the gown. 

¥. He falls foul upon his most beloved friend Dr. Hody, exposing 
his exposition of the Orphic Ericapaeus with an air peculiar to himself. 

[P- 23 .] 

W. The reverend and learned Dr. Hody is Dr. Bentley's most be- 
loved friend. Amicissimus hoster atque eruditissimus Hodius are the 
Dr/s own words, ep. p. 1 . to which he addsp. 93. cui multum dim de- 
bebit historia Ecclesiastica. 

But what a strange thing is this ! That a man should set up for a 
critick and censor of^otber men’s works, without having ever read so 
much as the very title-page of the book upon which lie is making his 
reflections. Sir, if you had but read so much as the title-page to Ma* 
lela's chronology (as 'tis very plain Latin, I belief you could have con* 
strued it) you would have found, that Dr. Hody was no more concern- 
ed in this exposition of the Orphic Ericapauis than jour self. The 
title-page of that book bears, Joannis Antioch eni, &c. cum inter- 
pret. et Notis Edm. Chilmeadi — P nvrnittiturdisscrtatio de authorc 
per Humpredum Hodium. Dr. Hody, you see. Sir, was neither the 
interpreter nor commentator upon that book, but only the editor, and ( 
writer of the dissertation concerning the author. And yet ibis same 
most horrible blunder you have over again, p. 89. Or if you had 
turned to the place it self that youai* speaking of, Nftilcl. chronogr. p. 
90. you would have found that this exposition, as it was not Dr. Hody’s, 
So neither was it Mr. Chilmead's, bffctMr. f. Gregory's, taken out of his 
miscellany tracts published in Englisti 4 to. p. l 47. Here’s a critick for 
you, as well read in what he has not seen, as in what lie has. 

V. Despising the author as well as the criticism with an, it i$;Hot my 
province to trample on what lies prostrate at mj. feet. 

W. But rots Kctpivois eir€]Lifia(veiv, fs, niortuis msilire. Sir. To trample 
onthose that lie prostrate, as dead men in tlicir graves, nofcas vanquished 
enemies at the feet of the conqueror. You must learn to coustrui 
Grabkand Latin, Sir, before you write any more bpoks in crjuci$ua.Yet 
even did this man think himself good enough to undertake Dr. Bentley. 

Observe it, reader, and consider the consequent: when once Ban* 


ter fcathbrokrm op^& a mat?* reputation, |bw securely ignorancewilf 
fidfair its leadfer. - - • <**, ] • rZ.^ 

1 have done with you* Sir. And I think tnere is &vone single 
tick advanced against the Dr. throughout your whole Btook, of 
I have not given a fair account. Or if some little, things may h$W 
escaped me, (promise you Jp give them,, upon demand, the regain thek^ 
shall deserve. As for what I h^ye written, some few Httle odd 
tions you may make to here and there a particular passage 3 I saw .thd|jj£ 
and I passed them over ; l was willing to leave you iMte and tbewW 
cavilling gap, an ’twere but on purpose to draw you on, and lay fife* , 
fore you the temptation of exposing yourself to fresh disgraces. Hut 
take my advice, Sir, Fas est et ab hoste doceri: Return your sword 
into its scabbard, and let's hear no more of yon. You are not a person? ; 
made for the humbling of Dr. Bentley. You have not the way of dch 
mg these things; the style, the wit, and the delicate turn : nothing id* 
you but blunt confidence. Your friends (if you have any that will deal 
freely with you) will tell you the same. 

One word to the postscript, and l have done. That that postscript 
is not of your own writing, 1 ha\ e before told you, I am certain. My 
reasoti for it is, because ’tis written in English, in a style and language 
that a man may understand it. Be the author of it who he will; all 
that I shall say to him is this : That 'since he hath so officiously made 
alt the malice and ignorance of your book his own : all that is said to* 
you let him take to himself. 

I had ^designed, in imitation of your honourable patron's charitable 
instructions to Dr. Bentley, to have concluded my address to you also' 
with two or three articles of advice. But I am afraid 'twould be lost 
labour. And besides, several bints of this nature you will find lootffly 
scattered abroad Mi thjg foregoing papersfpvhich you may easily draw 
together, and make what use of them you please. One thing let me 
most seriously and importunately beg of you, which is this : If you ate 
resolved still to go on writing in this kind, let the Bible alone. For in 
good earnest, ’tis a most scandalous thing, to see a man so gravely 
quoting texts of Scriptfcne, when he is upon so unchristian a work as is 
(hat of bearing false witness against his neighbour. I am, v r 

Sir, * 9 * 

Your Unknown, &c. ’ 

NOTICE OF 

A Hebrew, Latin, and English Dictionary. 
By' Jibs. Samuel C. F. Frey. To be compiled in 12 
Tfarts. Pr. 8$. vmall papier, 12 s. royal, per part-. 

There perhaps never was a time, during the promulgation,^, . 
Christianity, when there was so urgent a necessity foi the Am- 
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proycment of Hebr ew liaemure, as that in which we fife* Infi- 
delity, like a mighty flood, has attempted to sweep Into oblivion 
the troths of^the sacred scriptures, and to substitute the empty 
Mythology of the Greeks, and other pagan nations. Were we to 
inquire into the cause of this serious dereliction, we should find 
that it arose from a complete ignorance of the sacred language. 
Governments, as has been judiciotrtty remarked by one of your 
vfMrt'espondents, have not made the Hebrew, *30 necessary for a 
true understanding of the scriptures, a qualification for those 
whose business it is to officiate at the altar. This omission has 
been most severely felt by all ranks of professing Christians, dur- 
ing the last twenty five years : for the flagrant errors in all the 
European translations have caused the sacred volume to be neg- 
keted, first by intelligent men, and lastly by the lower orders of 
Society. 

It must therefore give every good man much pleasure, to see 
Such a display of ability for the elucidation of the scriptures, as ha9 
not only made its appearance in die Classical Journal , but also in 
other publications. And it is a high gratification, that valuable 
•works to aid the great cause of eternal truth are making their 
appearance in various directions. 

The first part of this work contains an Alphabetical Vocabu- 
lary of all the Hebrew words, in all their variations, used in the 
Old Testament. 

Second, All the Chaldee words in the Bible. 

Third, A Complete catalogue of all the proper names. The 
pronunciation of these names is not according to the rules of 
ant grammar, but as they are used in scripture. 

Fourth, The roots are followed by all the significations In 
which they, or any branches of the verbs, are respectively used. 

Fifth, To the Derivatives are annexed the significations ap- 
propriate to each. 

Sixth, Words derived from obsolete roots, and the precise sig- 
nifications 0 f whipH are doubtful, are accompanied with the diffe- 
rent senses in which they are ^Understood by iffie most learned 
Critics. * 

Seventh, For the names of plants, animals, &c. advantage has 
been taken of the information of die best Critics, Naturalists, and 
travellers. 

Eighth, To assist the student in writing exercises, thp author 
has added a copious Vocabulartoof English words, and another 
of Latin words, with the Heorew words corresponding, h ut 
Without prefixes, suffixes, and vowels; to avoia unnecessary 
orient and expense. 

The student who has made sufficient progress in Hebrew to 
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«rrite exercises, otto translate into it, either from the English,' ot 
Latin, will be sufficiently acquainted with the manner of fontniy 
the different inflections of the verb, and with the varieties of 
nouns, to know where to look in the former part of the Dictifefc 
nary, where he will find the precise form of the word which He 
may want, with the proper serviles and vowels. For example he 
wants, his words , — seek for Word, and you find opposite to it 
As there is no prrfx wanted, seek in the preceding part for 
and you will find IHyr wor ^ s * This process pursued for t * 

little while, will increase his familiarity with the structure of die 
language, and with the words which it contains. 

ft is observable, the author has given the public a paper, 
worthy of the work — and the typographical execution does him 
the utmost credit. A new and elegant portrait of the author will 
be given gratis to the subscribers. 

It is understood that Mr. Frey will shortly publish, Rudi- 
ments of the Hebrew language, with Rules, Examples, and Exer- 
cises, for translating from English into Hebrew, as well as from 
Hebrew into English ; together with a key of the book of Psalms, 
containing the true pronunciation ; different significations, ana 
grammatical analysis of every word. 


# t 

NOTICE OF 

Hoit/C Pel asdics ; Part the First. Containing an 
Inquiry into thl Origin and Language of the Peutsgi, 

• or ancient Inhabitants of Greece; with a Description of 
the Pelasgic or i Eolic Digamma , as represented in the 
various Inscriptions in width it is still preserved : and 
an Attempt to determine, its genuine *Pelasgic Pronun- 
ciation. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. Mar- 
garet Prof essor of Divinity in Cambridge. Cambridge, 
1815.. 8vo. pp. J46‘. 7s. 6d. Murray. 
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Whim it was announced that the subject of Pelasgic antiquigjto 
was jo be bandied by a writer so celebrated as Dr. Marsh, wf na- 
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Rurally expected the appearance of his treatise with great impa- 
tience, and, as soon as it appeared, hastened to prepare a notice of 
Jt for our readers. From his acquirements, his industry, his judg- 
ment, and above all/from his accurate and extensive acquaintance 
with German literature, that is to say, with the literature of a na- 
tion who have contributed infinitely more than any other to the 
dgttidation of classical as well as sacked antiquity, we of course ex- 
iWH a most satisfactory result of his inquiries ; and it would ap- 
pear as an insult to the opinion of our classical readers, were we 
to declare that we have not been disappointed. Where it is im- 
possible to write any thing but praise, a dissertation of our own 
would be utterly tiresome and offensive to our readers ; and, there- 
fore, all that we shall do, is to give as brief an analysis as possible 
of the work, accompanied with proper extracts: but the subject to 
be examined includes so very extensive a field for inquiry, that even 
compressing the matter as much as possible, we shall be obliged to 
exceed our usual limits. 

« As the Pelasgi,” says Dr. M. « according to Strabo, were not 
Only jM-eya eQvog 1 out tguv 7r s pi rijv'E^AaSa 8umcrTev<r£i/Touv ap^ai'o- 
TotToi* an inquiry into their origin and language cannot fail to ex- 
cite the interest of the scholar, the philosopher, and the historian. 
Yet there is hardly an historical question which has been involved 
in greater perplexity and certainly none, on which opinion has 
been more divided. These same Pelasgi have by turns been re- 
presented in the works of modem writers, as Egyptians, Philistines, 
Phoenicians , 3 Bactrians, Scythians, Goths, and Celts, according as 
it best suited their respective systems. But though we cannot ob- 
tain the certainty of historical evidence for the origin of so ancient 
a people, we may obtain something more solid than mere conjec- 
ture : we may at least derive the benefit of historical induction . 

1 Lib. xiii. p. 621. etl. Casaubon. * Lib. vii. p. S27. 

3 Fessler, in his Introductio in studium Ling. Orientalium, p. 16, (pre- 
fixed to his Institutt. LL. OO. 8vo. Wratisluvia*, 1787) has given the follow- 
ins; scale of the colonization of the earth. (We merely cite the part relating 
to the Pelasgi.) 


|[e deduces from the inhabitants of Caucasus, the Assyrians, from whom 
he again deduces the Syrians on one hand, and the Chaldeans on the other. 
At jK 19, ha says, a Ex diversis — Scytharum, Syrorum, et Phoeniciorum 
Consiiio Pelxsci, et ex his Greci originera traxerunt * Reviewer, 





Hone Petasgica. 


To give this historical induction the weight of which it is capable, 
we must collect all the accounts which can be obtained of th£ |ft- 
lasgi, from the writings of the Greeks themselves : we must st- 
range those accounts in such an order, as will best enable* us ijo 
trace the Pelasgi upwards, as high aj our data will carry US; and 
then consider what probable conclusion may be drawn.” 1 * * 4 5 , > 
Dr. M. begins his collection with the testimony of Dionyshg^f 
Halicarnassus, a Very acute writer, who took particular paiffPlfo 
discover the origin and history of the Pelasgi, though he represent* 
them as avro^iove^ in that country, beyond which his researches did 
not cany him. He says, 1 v Hv rb twv IIeXa<rywv ylvo$ ‘/CXXijvixov, lx 
JIsXoffovv>j<rot> to ap%etiov, 'ExprjcretTo Se tv Sutr v 6 t/ulo * 5 , eJ$ voXSMl 
ph xat) aXXa, (jLa\i<rTa $ elg Trjv sroXun-Xavov re, xct) ovlsvc$ riitov 
otXYjfnv. irpujTOV fisv yoLp irepi to xxXovfJt.evQv vuv 'A^dixbv " Apyog cpxi \<rq.¥ 
HUTOX&oves ovreg, a>$ ol voXXol irsp) uvrobv Keyov <ri. Trjv 8e e7rwvvfilav ?Xx- 
fiov e£ apxw Tcturyv oltco too IJekouryov Pa<riAsu)g. There is a differ- 
ence, however, in regard to the part of Peloponnesus, which they 
are supposed to have occupied : some writers represent Achaia as 
their original country, while others place them in the adjacent 
country of Arcadia* But whatever part of Peloponnesus they 
first occupied, they gradually spread themselves over the whole 
peninsula, which was thence originally called PelasgiaS The old 
inhabitants of the northern coast of Peloponnesus, who, according 
to Herodotus, changed afterwards their name to Ionians, were dis- 
tinguished by the title of J7gX*<ry f AlytuXee;,* while the Arca^ans 
were distinguished by the title of ne\x<ryo) ’Apxa8§$. 6 Gteece 9 
likewise, without the isthmus, appears to have been originally in- 
habited by these same Pelasgi. 7 They were likewise in possession 
of Bceotia, Phocis, and Euboea. 8 That the Pelasgi established 
themselves also on the western side of Greece appears from the 
oracle of Dodona, which Strabo calls 9 I7gXa<ry«>v r ti>$vp.oi : and from 


1 Horae Pelfcsg. p. 1 — 2. 1 A ntiquitates Romani*', 1. i. c, IT. 

3 Plutarch, Quiestt. Romm, (torn: ii. p. 286, ed. Xylandri) speaking of the 

Arcadians, compares them with their native oak. £*liny (Hist. Nat. 1. iv.c.6) 
says that Arcadia was once called Pefaigis; and Pausanias (1. viii. c. 1) says 
in reference to a former writer, HeXavyou (}xo-ite£ovro$ , yevkvbou xc£i 
Ty neXao-yiav pijcriv ZvofAa. 

4 See Strabo (l. v. p. 221 ) : Herodotus (1. ii. c. 17 1 ) : Callimach. Hymn, in 
Pallad. 1. 4, and Spanheinfs note tmn. ii. p. 607, ed. Ernesti; and Apoll* 
Rhod. Argon, i. 1024, where the Qreek scholiast says, in reference to Pelo- 
ponnesus* to vaXaio v II e Xa er y ) § exAtelro. 

5 Herod, vii. 94. 6 Herod, i. 146. * 

7 See Herod, i. 57. viii. 44. v.64. vi.137. Thucyd. ii. 17. Pausan. i. 28. 

Strib. ix. p. 401, and Dionys. Hal. i. 28. 

• See Dionys. Hal. i. 18. A poll. Rhod. Argon, i. 1024, and his Scholiast. 

9 vii. p. 327, and Herod, ii. 52. * 
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the circumstance, that Homer 1 has given the title of Felasgic to 
JTupiter Dodonseus. They established themselves in Epirus, as 
appears from Strabo : 1 and also in Thessaly, as appears from the 
epithet nt\oL<ryixfo y which Homer 3 has given to Argos. 

From the expression x«rd rijv 'RWc&ol waaroiv, it seems that the 
Petasgi once occupied the w/lblc of Greece : hence, according to 
H%dotus, Greece in general was originally termed f7sA«<ryio, the 
fill* not being employed as a generic term till after the 

Trojan war. 4 That the terms and* E^vs; were in the time 
of Homer confined to a district of Thessaly, appears from a pas- 
sage quoted above ; and that the name was not applied to 

Qreece in general till after the Trojan war, is asserted by Thucy- 

dides. 5 

If we go northward from Thessaly to Thrace, we again trace 
the Pelasgi in that country from the earliest ages: 6 in the island of 
Sfuitothrace, at the mouth of the Hebrus, they instituted the mys- 
teries of the Cabin. 7 Homer, too, when he describes the 
lh>wrym, which were among the Trojan auxiliaries, represents 
them as neighbours of the Thracians : 1 immediately after the Thra- 
cians, he describes the Cicones , and then the Paonians , who lived 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Hiemus. Having thus gone to 
the extremity of the European countries which sent auxiliaries to 
Troy, he returns, at line 851, to the enumeration of their Asiatic 
auxiliaries. Since then Homer proceeds westward in his descrip- 
tion^ from the Hellespont to Moijjit II ae in us, and includes the 
JJtksLirywv in this description, we must conclude, that like the Ci- 
cones, they then inhabited some part of the extensive country 
culled Thrace. This inference derives additional weight from the 
circumstance, that the Pao?iian $ , who aie likewise included in 
this description, and who are sometimes represented as Thracians, 
were themselves a race of Pelasgi. There was, indeed, a town 
ca|led Larissa, to the East of the Hellespont, near Troy j but the 
Larissa, from which these Pelasgi came, was far distant from Troy: 

mm " 1 1 — ■ ■■ — *— ■ ■ ■ ■ — ' 1 * — 

1 11. II. 233. Zeu avjt, Aa;$u)youH, JJe\aayi > * v. p. 221. 

3 II. B. 681. Compare Strabo, v. p« 221. Dionys. Hal. i. 17. the Scholiast 
on Apoll. lthod. Argon, i. 14. and A poll. Rhod. himself, Argon, i. 580. and 
theScnol. See also Herod, i. 56, Strabo v. p. 220. vii. p. 329. 

4 See Herod, ii. 56, viii. 44. The term Pelasgi is frequently used by Latin 
writers to denote the Greeks in general, especially those of tne early ajjes of 
Greece. See Virgil, d£n. i. 626, ii. 83, 151. Ovid, Met. xii. 19. Her. lx. 1 

5 ! . 

6 If they occupied both Thrace and Thessaly, they must have occupied 
.fjm intermediate country of Macedonia, which is frequently considered as 
attached either to the hue, or to the other. See Herod. 1*56, Strab. x# 1, 
and Justin, vii. l. 

7 Herod, ii. 51. 8 Ifc B. 840. 
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for when thsir leader Hippothou* was killed by Aja% Home* 
says 1 that he fell 4 

Tip? CL7T0 Aafhr<rq$ iptfimkanof. 

And the reasons already assigned prevent us from seeking witt| 
Strabo 2 for this Pelasgic Larissa at any distance to the south #1 
Troy. Heyne therefore says, 3 “Susj&cari licet inter Thraces 
ropes consedme turmas PelasgOrum” At any rate, we know 
Herodotus, that the island of Samothrace, at the* mouth 
Hebrus, was occupied at a very early age by thePfelasgi. 4 > 

Having thus made a very complete collection of what respectf 
the Pelasgi in the Greek writers, Dr. M., after many remarks, wd 
need not say distinguished by accuracy and acuteness, but whic|jL 
on account of their extent, we cannot here cite, concludes his first 
chapter in the following manner ; 

« After all, then, we must be contented with tracing the Pelasgi up to 
their European settlement in Thrace. Beyond that limit their history 9 
all conjecture. VVc may infer, indeed, from the known progress of mi* 
gration, that among the ancestors of tho Thracian Pelasgi some must 
have been once established in Asia Minor; and Menccrates Eiaito, in 
his woi k tfef) KTltrewv, asserted that they actually were so . 5 We may fuJTf 
ther conclude, that their ancestors were once established still wore to the 
eastward. But Thrace will still remain the limit of the actual knowledge 
which we possess, on the origin of the Pelasgi, And it is useful to know 
fbc limit ; for hence we know, when we are arguing about the Pelasgi, 
whether we arc building on a rock, nr building on the sand.” 

* . '4 

Having thus traced the origin of the Pelasgi, as far as his data 
would admit. Dr. M. proceeds, in the second chapter, to inquiries 
respecting their language. The extreme labor attending such re- 
searches need scarcely be mentioned to such of our readers as de* 
dicate their time to inquiries into the tongue of ancient nations? 
and no description which we could give would convey any ade* 

* quate idea of it to such as have not turned their studies that way. 
For nearly the same reasons, we shall give but a very brief account 
of this chapter * because our philological readers would not be con* 
tented with the very meagre sketch which could be given in an ar* 
tide of this kind, and therefore would naturally examine the book 
itself; while readers who are not critics, or who would, in the lan- 
guage of the Bentleian age, rank then>selves in .the class of “ ele- 
gant scholars” would certainly not be interested with a detail of 
the kind; supposing they could, by any miracle, summon euf* 


* IL P. 301 . * xiii. p. 621 . 

3 Tom. iv. : p* *l7, of his edition of Homer. 4 bora; Pelasgi p. 11. 
* Strabo, lib. xiii. p.63L 

m 
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ficiertt resolution to read through it, leaving for a few moments* 
She flowery fields of Parnassus. 

What language the Pelasgi spake was a question even in the 
time, of Herodotus, who confesses himself unable to furnish any 
Satisfactory answers : ijv rivet yKcaaaav SWotv oi IhXauryo) ovx tyt* 
faptXew: u«ireivi l but we shah conclude, he thinks, that they spate 

f ie barbarous dialect (|3ag/3 ctpw yhSxrvctv) if we argue from the 
i&nt of the Pelasgi, who occupy the town of Creston, beyond 
Tyrrhenians. If, therefore, the people of Creston spake a lan- 
guage different from their neighbours, Herodotus inferred that their 
ranguage was a remnant of the Pelasgi. This test, however, was 
not satisfactory : the Crestonians were a race of Thracians i 1 and 
life learn from Strabo, 3 that people of various nations mingled them- 
selves with the Thracians. In addition to this, Thucydides 4 has 
made a distinction between the sDvo: IhX x>. yixov and the ?0,oc Apijo*- 
cwwxgV., The Crcstonian dialect cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
genuine Pelasgic: and the reasoning on which Herodotus has 
founded his test, falls immediately to the ground. 

If we thoroughly consider the subject, we shall have abundant 
reason to conclude that the Pelasgi spake Greek. Dr. M. exa- 
mines the objections which have or might be made to this opinion, 
from the nominal distinction between the fQvoc UzXouryixhv and the 
pYQf ‘EXXijvixov ; and afterwards 11 proceeds as follows : 

* M Indeed, Herodotus himself, though he opposes the language of the 
Hellenes to the language of the Pelasgi, has afforded us the means of 
proving, that y\wrra tls^ccryixrj, and y\<ju<r<ra 'EAAi $viHrj, are only dif~ 
Jferent terms for the same language. In the very chapter ( Lib. i. cap. 56) 
where he draws the line betweon the sSvos UeXacryiKOv, and the i'Svof *EA- 
*Xi jvixiy, he makes another division of the Greeks, and likewise in refe- 
rence to their language . r l his division is the Tsvos and the 

r«vo* ’IwviKOv. The Tsvos Atvptxov, he adds, belonged to thi**E0vof Ilf- 
'Kouryixi*: and, moreover, he adds at the end of the chapter, that this 
very term AXlPIIyON was given to the s0vo; Ilf hacryixov, when it settled 
in Peloponnesus, {is HsXoTsivvvjerov iX&ov A cvgixov exhyUr,.) Is not this an 
admission, that the Pelasgi spake the Doric dialect, and consequently a 
dialect of that very language, which was used by Herodotus himself? 
Further, says Herodotus in the same chapter, that as the Pciasgic nation 
included the Dorjan genus, so the Dorian genus included the Lacedat* 
monians. But, who has ever doubted whether the Lacedaemonians spake 
Greek ?* * 

*>• 

• We must content ourselves with one quotation more from this 
part of the work. 


* 1 , Lib. i. 57. * Hemdot. v. 3. 3 Strab. vii. p. $ 95 , 304, 305. 

4 Thucyd. iv. 100. ^ 5 Hor. Pelasg. p. 37. 
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“ If further proof were wanted, we might appeal again to Herodotus 
himself, in the place where he afterwards describes the religion of the 
Pelasgi. He says (Lib. ii. cap. 52) that the Pelasgi worshipped and sa- 
crificcd to the gods, but without knowing their names, which they loag 
afterwards learnt when those names were brought from Egypt. XfiriU 
iroAXo0 tiie%e\9ovrog, eiru&ovro ix r^s Ai yintrov dirixbfieva rd oMfiagix 
ruiv 0ecJv. But he says they invoked the gods by the general oarae af 
©EOl. His own words are ©EOT2 tie trgorwvbfiardv trips ag 
roiovrov, tin xd<r|u,u/©£NTE2 rd rrdvra rrgTjyfiara. Now, if the roli§i 
not only called the gods 0EO1, but so called them from 0E&, the root 
of rttyfu, because the gods founded all things, what better evidence c £H 
we have that the Pelasgi spake Greek? 

u It was, indeed, too common with the Greek writers to call their a#* 
ccstors barbarians , as if they had belonged to a totally different race. Of 
this we have a' remarkable instance in the Cratylus of Plato, which serves 
at the same time to show, that the reproach was without foundation. 
After an examination of many other words, says Hermogenes to Socrates, 
But what do you*think of the words HTP and 'TAX1P ? To which So* 
crates replies (tom. i. p. 409, cd. Serrani), \Evvow on i ro\\d u \* EAtaptff 
ivifiaia, dXK wg te Ctto rolg Qagfidgoig olxouvreg, iraga nvv BAPBAPI1N 
e}\ij<pa<ri. And he adds, E Ing K r fdt raura xara ry ’EAAHNIKHN 
Qcoyrjv wg totxiriug xetrai, a\\d fiy xar exeiv y f£ rjg r& ovofia ruyyirsX 
ov, ole r6a on airogol av. here the term fiagfiagOi is applied to the ancient 
inhabitants of Greece, as if they had spoken a different language from 
that which was used by Socrates and Plato. The same assertion is Re- 
peated at p. 4 25, iragd /3agf3agivv nvuiy aura itagEiXypatiEV' e\a-\ tie y flour 
dgyaiorEgoi fiagfiagot. But it the same terms were common both to the 
ancient and to the modern inhabitants of Greece, we cannot infer, that 
the language of the one was different from the language of the other, 
though the language of the one was more polished than that of the other. 
In fact, when Socrates is made to say, that the terms ITTP and 'TAXlP 
were not of Hellenic but of barbaric origin, nothing more could be meant, 
than that those words, as being primitives in the Greek language, were 
capable of no further resolution in that language. Nothing therefore 
, was left, in regard to the derivation of these words, than to do as we «/- 
ways do in deriving the primitives of any language; *namely, to inquire 
in what other language or languages these words had been previously 
used. On the supposition, therefore, that the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece spake a barbarous language, it appeared that sufficient provision 
had been made for the etymology of I1TP and 'TAI2P. But, in fact, it 
was the same sort of etymology as it would be, if we derived a word in 
Klopstock or Wieland from a word used by Kero or Ottfried; and it 
amounts to nothing more than that IITPand *TAX1P were used in Greece 
above a thousand years before Socrates was born. But, says Socrates 
further, (p. 410) "Oga rotvuv xa) rouro rb ovofia rb IITP fiyi flagji&pxtiv 
y rouro ydg oiJJe patiiov rtgotri^ai e<rr)v ‘EAAHNIKHi <pu)ri* pave go i r 
sIijV dunug auro xaXouvrtg 4>PTrEX, trfuxgov rt rtagax'Kmvreg. Now all 
this is perfectly consistent with the opinion, that the Pelasgi spake 
Greek. The language of the Pelasgi was planted in a common soil with 
many other languages, and of co«se had numerous words in common 
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with other languages. And its agreement with the Phrygian iu parti* 
cnlar cannot appear extraordinary* when we consider what Herodotus 
says. Lib, vii. cap. 73. 01 ig $f6ye$, tig M axeowef Atyovw, ixa}j&vTO 
Bfiysf XftvQv Svov Eu’foft rij'm Uvres rdvoiM i Stray Maxedoa. Now, if 
the Phrygians were originally neighbours of the Macedonians, and used 
the Macedonic dialect, in substituting B for 4>, it is no wonder that 
Greek words should bo found among the Phrygians. Indeed, the two 
wwi$ f which Plato selected are common to a great variety of languages, 
fie Hebrew "W, that is ur, signifies fire. The same word (probably 
net derived from the Hebrew, but drawn from a common source) was 
used by the Pelasgi, and pronounced after their peculiar mode ¥vg, 
which the. Macedonia ns (probably also the Phrygians, of whom Plato 
•ays crfLixgiv n vagaxXivov Te$) pronounced Buj, and the other Greeks 
Hop. The word pronounced by the Pela&gi FvSwg, is connected 
with the Saxon word Water, as their Fug) is connected with the Saxon 
JFyr. In short, the two words selected by Plato as words of barbaric 
origin, wire only words which both ancient and modern Greeks had m 
common with many other nations, who drew from the same source * 

Dr. M. afterwards goes on to show that one principal difference 
between Pelasgic Greek and more polished Greek was occasioned 
by the use of the Digamma. We learn from Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, 1 that the Pelasgi said Fe\s^ f xa) Fava£, xa) Folxof, xa) Fa- 
xa) iroXXd TQtxvTM: and that the form of the Digamma was, 
§S<r/np rotfjLfjLOL, hrt Tatis ’em) fjtiotv o$Qy}V eir^vyvvfievov rotic TrXxylxis. 
The antiquity of this digamma appears from his saying y* 

9 »if v EXXy\aiv. Upon the whole, Dr. M. concludes, that 

Pelasgic Greek was in truth .diolic; and, consequently, that in- 
stead of using the term JEolic Dtganma 9 it would be more correct 
to say Pelasgic Digamma. 

The third chapter treats of the form of the Digamma as repre* 
s£ntcd in ancient inscriptions and similar documents. Here we 
need only mention, that the Digamma occurs in two forms: namely 
P t like tnc Latin F, except that both cross strokes are of the same 
length; and C, which occurs in a few coins, and in the Codex Be- 
xac, Mark xv. 33, (p. &50. ed. Kipling). 

The fourth chapter treats concerning the pronunciation of the 
Digammty which Dr. M. has shown was pronounced like the Latin 
F* not as the English W. His reasoning is too connected to ad- 
mit of an extract, and too concise to be abridged; and we there* 
fore must refer the reader to the work itself. We shall conclude 
out account of the work, however, with one extract which contains 
a correction of a false interpretation, though in England a common 
one,, of a passage in the writings of Gerard Vossius. 

' ** That the Latin V was pronounced, not like the English W, but like 

*T 


1 Lib«|ft 30. 
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the English V, is an opinion conformable with that of Gerard Vot&iut* 
one of the most eminent among the Latin grammarians since the revival 
of learning; though, by a strange fatality, a passage in his treatise jb 
Arte Grammaticd has contributed more, than wny other cause, ta pro* 
pagatc in England the contrary opiuion. In his treatise, De ArtcGram* 
matied , lib. i. c. 24, he cautions his readers against pronouncing F and 

V in the same manner: and he thus argues, that they had a different 
sound : aliter F, alitor V, sonore argumento sunt voces in quibus utf%» 
que occurrit, ut infer, faveo, fovea, fttlvvs, et similes* Now, if 
Vossius had been writing for English readers, this caution would have 
been unnecessary: for it is not usual, at least in this country, to pro* 
nouncc V like F. But it is a rule in the German language to pronounce 

V like F: 1 their W being the letter which has the sound of the Lnglitd* . 
V. lienee the Germans pronounce IVind , as if it were written Vindi 
and Voter (which is the German for Father) they pronounce as if it 
were written Enter: the word Volk, which corresponds to the Knglitdi 
Folk, they pronounce as if it were written Folk . This pronunciation 
of V like F in German words was transfen ed to the pronunciation of 
Latin words. That it was so in the time of Gerard Vossius, appears 
from what he says, c. 26*, Gcnnani pronui;riant Latinorum Vinumq uast 
esset Finum. This pronunciation, therefore, it was his object to correct: 
He accordingly tells his countrymen, that they ought not to pronounce 
the Latin V like their V, but like their W. lie instances, in c. 26, two 
German words corresponding with the Latin, which, according to tbft 
orthography of the sixteenth century, he wrings IVijn and IF ini, (now 
wjittm f Vein and Wind); and he acids, nee aliter cxtulcrc Latini vinum, 
tentvs, quam uinxifn, tventus. Again, he says in c. 24, of the manner in 
which the Latins pronounced V, in contradistinction of the manner* if* 


1 “I am here speaking with reference to the High German, the language* 
of Gerard V< mius, who was a native of Heidelberg : for in the Iam Germsut. 
which is spoken in Lower Saxony and other parts of Northern Germany, the 
V has a solter sound. And the soft sound of the V in Low German has had 
some influence on the pronunciation even of the High German in those parts, 
where Low German was formerly «poken. Thus in the Electorate of Hano- 
ver, Low German, though it is now spoken only by the peasants, was once 
the general language; and so it remained, till alter the time of Luther, when 
the High German became the language of literature, and was therefore 
adopted hymen of education, even where Low German had been previously 
spoken. Rut hence arose a mixture of pronunciation; and the High German 
has lost in the North of Germany somewhat of that hardness, which it has 
ever retained in the middle and South of Germany, where it was always 
spoken. Hence the German V, which is pronounced as F at Dresden, 
Leipzig, and Wittenberg, is pronounced with a softer sound at Hanover. 
But Atlelung, the great German grammarian, is decidedly of opinion, that 
to give the High German V the sound of the Low German V, is contrary to 
the analogy of the language : and hence he lays it down as n rule, that the 
proper sound of V in the High German language is the same w ith that of F. 
There is indeed one exception, natnely, when it occurs in the middle of a 
word between two vowels. It then unavoidably assumes a softer tone ; and 
on the same principle as that which converted the IxUin F into the Latin V, 
when it represented the pig&mma between two vowels.” 
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which the Germans pronounced it f Olim vero longe etiara majus dfoori- 
itien erat; quia V efferebant, ut Germani duplex W. Nerape pronun- 
ciabant Winum , Wnllum , Widua, Wacillare , &c. unde nostrum Wijn* 
Walle , IVeduue, IVaggcltt , &c. Since, then, the Germans pronounce 
W, astue pronounce V,*thc rule thus given by Vossius, when applied to 
the English language, would be, that the Latin V was pronounced lildfe 
the English V. But English critics, not knowing the difference between 
their own W, and the German W,and notconsidering^hat Gerard Vossius, 
is a German, was giving rules fur the Germans, have argued from this 
passage, os if Gerard Vossius was authority for the opinion, that the La- 
tins pronounced Vinum, Vallum, Vidua, in the same manner as the 
J English pronounce Wine, Wall, Widow. 1 have even seen the passage 
quoted with English examples substituted for the German, with llu^ex- 
ception of the German word for vacillare t because we do not say 1Vacil~ 
late , but Vacillate . And as the word nostrum immediately precedes 
those examples, the quotation, with these substitutions, makes Gerard 
Vossius speak as if he had been a native Englishman. 

- u The preceding remarks on the pronunciation of the Latin V have 
not been made on the supposition, that the sound of the Greek F depended 
on the sound of the Latin V, but merely because the two questions have 
been connected by most writers upon this subject. In whatever manner 
Cicero may have pronounced the Latin V, the Pelasgi, who biought 
letters into Latium, had no other sound for their F, than such as was 
given to F by the Latins, who learnt from them, and is still given to it 
by those who in their turn have learnt from the Latins." 

We are informed by Dr. M. that the second part of the Hone 
Pelasgicae will contain an history of the Greek alphabet, from its 
origin to its completion. It is not yet published ; but when it ap* 
pears, we shall take an early opportunity of giving an analysis of it 
to our readers. 
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AD G. H. SCHA2FERUM 

Dc quibusdam Hesychii ct Etymologici Glossis . 


4i Etymologicum tuum,” Schbfere, ut Salmasii verba ill 
Epistola ad G. I. Vossium usurpem, « sub prelo sudare, libens 
audivi : praeclarum opus, ut oihnia tua sunt, avide expecto.” Notu* 
las nostras in quasdam Hesychii et Etymologici illius glossas judi- 
cio tuo hodie non veritus sum subjicere. Totum humanitati, 
eruditioni, aequanimitati tuae me devoveo. Vale, vir efo^coT are, et 
si jam pateris, flXrctTe. 

Datum Thetjordicc . Pridte Noyias Octobris. MDCCCXV. 

Timaeus Lex. Plat. : popfie 7v, tovtq Se onrb Trig xwr\<rm$ row 

pofifiou. “ Glossam nostram dcscripsit Suidas : hoc verbum neque 
ap.Platonem inveni, neque ap. ullum veterum scriptorum.” Ruhn- 
kenius. Alter Suidae locus Ruhnkenium pneteriit: 'Popfielv 
lovav. H. Steph. Ind. Thes. : “ 'Pop/Seco, circumago % vel volvo in 
modum rhombi : exponitur et a-pev&ovw a Suida.” Schneiderus Lex. 
Append. : M 'Pupfilw, Attisch s. v. a. poju,/3 ea>, Plato Cratyli s. 92* 
wie die Wolf. Handschr. und Timaeus lasen, wo vorher 
stand.” Vox exstat quoque ap. Hesych. : Befxfitxlfyr POfifiel, <rrptQei t 
ficvKsi . Compositum negipoixfifiv exstat ap. Pmdari Scnol. Pyth. IV # 
381. : A ctpfiavov<roLi ol\ pxpfj,ocxl8e$ rrjv ’Ivyyot, $g<r/jreim<riv ex rpoyoil 
two$j Sv irep*poa/3rj<nv, oifjux eirafiov<roii. Eadem verba D. Schottus in 
Appendice affert e Lycophronis Schol. 310., et refert ad Phavor. 
Exstat quoque ap. Hesych. irf*corrupta glossa, quam optime resti- 
*tuit T. Hemsterh. ap. Albert. : Ilepixcovyvoir nepipoi*(3ri<Tui, itepiuya^ 
yeiv : “ /Jgpixcuvijo’a* bene explicatur .7regipop/3r)<r<zi, neptayetye7i / : nam 
xw yot, f3p/x|3if, teste Hesych. et xwvav, nspitmlv. 1 Idem est xwvatty), 
xcovafw, Doribus, unde Epicharmi <txv$oxu>vuxto;, in qua voce ap. 
Hesych. lege 7reQifpopr ( TO$” Verbum •nepipo^iiv in H. Steph. T. G. 
L. non reperitur. Schneiderus confundit xmav i. q. irep&mh, a 
xcSvot, i. e. fiepfi if, cum verbo xwvelv, unde irepixooveiv ap. Aristoph. 


1 Mirum e*t T. H. non meminisse Hesych. loci supra memorati : 
p*pfiu, orpQei, 2t*xui ut Hesych. explicat jitptfiuUQ it per 
et xmw per quid dubitemus de explanatione roZ xt^mnnct 

per ? % 
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Vesp. 508., i. e. pice inungere^ a x&v o?, p/jr liquida . Eaddm coil* 
ftisio ab Hesychii interpretibus, et forte ab Hesychio ipso, facta 
est. Verbum xow£«iv, pice inungere , non agnoscit H. Steph.: de 
eo scribit jejune eruditiss. Schneid. in Lex. “ A'ccv/^co, ich piche, 
pi CO) von xavo$ no. 5” Graeci usurpabant non modo xcovijcrai 
iritovf sed et kmIjcu. Fallitur Albertius, cum ad v. xw^cax scribit : 
M Leg. xwvl(Tctr ni<r<rwxvi<rou } a xwvlfyiv, pice inungere , unde sup. 
xtxwYKrrar tfmVowaj, xixXvvTaiy quod Hesych.* h. 1 . cum xwvijerai, 
a xwvSv, ut in aliis ssepius, confudit, non animadvertente H. Steph.” 
Fallitur quoque T. Hemsterh., cum ad v. Ttgixcovijerai, contraria 
errore, < in tj mutat (ut Alb. yj in <), legens xtx<iv^rai pro xexwv«rr*i, 
tfc huxwrpui pro haxmUau Hesych. diax&vlcrar huxXavrai (1. 
hxxav(rui, vcl potius haxXv(rat) curb tov xcovlrai, omq c<rriv irlcayi 
Xgl<rxi. Verbum fraxamerai, quod H. Steph. Ind. Thes. minus 
recte mutat in 8ixx>jv>j<ra», Schneid. omisit. Idem H. Steph. 
Ind. Tlies. notavit confusionem vocum xcukijerai, et xa>v/<rai, sed 
errat, cum putat meliorem scripturam esse ha tov rj : nam, ut 
diximus, Grseci usurpabant et xa rnvai or/flov, et xoovrpai n rlQov. Hxc 
Sunt ipsius verba ; — “ A’wv«v Hesych. 7rsp*8iv5iv, circumagercy quod 
et fitfifaxitrai. Idem Aor. xcwrjtrai exponit non solum xvxXao irepisv- 
fyxf/v, sed etiam 7n<r<roxoorija-aj, unde ab Aischylo et Cratino in Cres- 
SIS m<r < toxovijtov j mopov dici Zrav ititv] xaTa^gio-flsWef nve£ virb irugof 
kxotiamn. Verum non modo habet xmvy)<tui per ij, sed etiam xwv/erai 
peri, in utraque significatione. Nam in irt<r<roxovriT'v dicit xuovitrab 
esse to xiptayayslvy iorsan a xtivocy et in serie rou x cum i, xtx copier* 
Ton exponit ireonW^Tai, x'xXucrrai. Sed alteram scripturam ha tov 
yj meliorem esse docet Etymologus etiam, dicens xwvav esse tJ 
rrpiQtiVy et Xfiuvijc’cti ap. Aristopli. in Tagenistis to neptEVEyxeivy a 
nomine xwvos, quod est Proprie autem xwvrpat es6e ait 

ri nigetpu ov irKrauxrai** 

Er Etymologi loco a Steph. laudato manifestum est, Etymologum 
confundere v. xwvip, i.e. <rTpe$siv, Am v. xwvsiv, sive xa>p/£*v, i. e. 
pice inungere : cf. Kusterus ad Hesych. v. Jiaxa>v/<rai. 

Ex Hesychii locis a Steph. laudatis manifestum est, Hesychium, 
cum prorsus eandem faciat confusionem, agnoscere tamen et 
xawiVou et xaivfprou. 

fii Hesychii interpretes hscc perspexissent, fortasse medicas mi- 
nus ad sanos non adhibuissent locos. In Hesychio fere nihil est 
mutxndum praeter loca e literarum ordine plane vitio&a. Ut nihil 
sine testibus bonis dicamus, pauca afferemus exempla confusionis 
modo dictst, ab ipsis grammaticis veteribus factse inter xmav, xcovt Iv, 
et xwvltyiv. 

Hesych. JliTTOxwvrjm’ xtgl xtV<nj xplovnv, ha riy^m xaraxalijrar 
xwtnjt rat 8s tern, to orepimyxtTv. (Phot. Lex. Ms. nHnroxM$m' irvpi 
f4 rixauvTcfj ins) ra xstiofttva xlovji Xf is ™> Alo-%v\o$ Jtgfrrai§j Phot. 
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iex. Kwricrcti* irtpuwyxtli, tiaxcTursu (1. haxwj?*\ r vei fttaxXfim) 
awe t&v moTovmov Iti) mpihvovrw iv xux\a> rd Tiara-oifum. Hesych. 
Koovrjw «• inrffoxwrijfrai, x*i xuxAa> vf^>#vfyxeiv* xa) rturvoxiviTW piflf 
XsyoiHnv, or otv ttjWjj xar*^p«(rWvTffj tiv?£ vara irvgbg av&flavaw'iv* AhryvlMg 
xai Kgxrhof Kpfatrouf Ih<r<roxmci ydp y vuv Ti<n8i'a, vj Xftoucn rd 
frxpMfux t£>v npo&xrmv* H. 1. £ro ffwo-oxoTijerai critici scribunt 
viT<rox»vij<rai, sea H. Steph. et Schneid. rectissime agnoscunt mr- 
coxoweoo, et ino-fl-oxtovfa) 1 (ap. H. Steph. Titrcroxsovaou scribitur, per 
errorem, ut infra videbimus). Emendant quoque wi<r<roxoWov per 
n<r<nxc6vi}TOv vel insnroxivirov, sed hoc non est mutandum. Hesych. 
in uno loco scribit irurroxwvrjrov popov, ut in ipsa A£schyli fabula 
scriptum invenerat, a xooveco derivatum ; in altero loco per memoriae 
lapsum scribit mcnroxoviTov pogov, quia ei tunc in mentem forte vene- 
rat verbum xovi&o, i. q. xcovl^co (ut infra demonstrabitur), sive 
xooveco : xovl^'M ei h. 1. versari ante animum» patet e voc. w*<r<roxov/*, 
quod too 7n<rrGxovnov immediate subjungitur. 

E v. nurcroxQviTOv omnino defenditur Hesychii glossa, qux inter- 
pretes valde torsit : Asxxo\ito$’ A* oo\sSgiog, t) Kicvxoprjog, Totvrehoog 
s{;oKoQgeuQfis-,f}$. Kusterus legit Kixxiprjoc, dicens “t o Aea>xowTS$ 
essevocem nihili, vel ab ipso Hesychio ex mcndoso codice cxcerp- 
tam, vel a librariis corruptam.” Sed omnino proba est vox Amdxo- 
fit o$, ut vidit Albertius : — “ Phot. Lex. Ms. A-wxogvjTO( m f£coAo9p§v- 
[L>vog to ydp Itti ts\soo;, (sic) ' Ag^ltoyor Ascog ydg oWsv stgov eof, 
xcti Asaopyog arro r ovtou, 6 fisiooXovgybg, leg. fisyot^ovgyd; : Galen. Gloss* 
Aexq m TravTcXa;, di rav: Erotian. Atcog* reAs/cor. Rcctius A sloog, Ut SUp. 
suo loco, ubi male \slgcog, ut A eno§ in v. AnoxoWof, quod to AscoxoWos 
h. 1. tueri queat. Sup* KovltycrSoii' tpQripco-Oa u Ita AesuxoWof est reAg/aic 
xovttyfisvot, i. e. $inpop.evo;, cum quo conveniunt seqq. interpreta- 
tiones.” As coxoWoc, quod ad sensum attinct, est i. q. A? coxdpr,To; p 
sed, quod ad etymologiam, valde diversum : As wxoWoj compositum 
est e duabus vocibus, A «oo$ i. e. re/ulng, et xovlfyw i. c. (pQslgav : at 
Ascoxopijr^ venit e Assoc i. e. rtXeloog, et xofeco, ut mox videbimus. 
In Hesychio dux glossx sunt confusx, quarum yna, AffcoxoWo^ 
quod exponit per AesoAsfignj : altera, A?c oxoprjoc, quod exponit per 


1 Aretteus de Cur. Morb. diaturn. I, 2. p. 117. ed. Boerh.: Him* 
tuirin tS tf&TUTTttf ivrsxrfg: ubi Maittairc in Indicc: n< ttmcastmi , pics 
Miners, mttm wrtvuiw Athen. 565. B. ex Alexide.” Ibi doctissiznus 
Schweigh. “ Rarius occurrit verbum vmwnMai, pro usitatiore 
wimvrtxt, quod in eadem re positum XII, p. 518. a. Repertum est 
tamen illud ap. alium nescio quem veterem auctorem, cujus verba 
citavit Clem. Alex, in Paedag. Ill, p. 294. cd. Pott* ubi ait: *t2 
*vnk ticog b$*it irt AAdv; U £<rm tut) frtxiTTwe^niftiPovs : item ap. Hesych. 
Kmiiw nrroiu* #r*i 9 quo loco doctissimum editorera, citantem ista ex 
Clemente verba, praterierat hoc Alexidis testimemiuzn.” Voc. m* 
Tvuwtn omisit H. Steph., notajite Maittaire 1. c. 
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fwreXcos i£o\olg8v6fJLtvos, ubi lege IfaXoSpiupims, ut ap. Phot;* Ltx«* 
Ms. Aseoxigyrof igct?\oipet)fjWQ$, rh ydtg Xe«$ ear) rnXlm^i sic ill fra 
Hesjrch. AwteQgo;* tfavraXa$ i£u)\o&p*vp*ivo$, Vocem \sw Xttfjoy male 
Otnisit H. Steph,: XawX*0§/a habet m Indice. 

Ut diximus, x«a>xogi)ro$ venit e Xscoj i. e. TeXe/wj, et xoplw. Sui- 
das : Kdpyfxer 1 to trdpov, to xoVpjrgov My exxdpei ryv *£XXa8a, avrl 


1 Vox je«^|U<e significat et <r*eSof, in quo purgamenta collecta deponun - 
fur, et scopas, quihus everruntur, et purgamenta ipsa. H. Steph. Thes. 
II, p. 371, H. : “ K-ogyju*, purgamentum , id ipsum, yiW verrrndo collec - 
ftmi esty sordes verrendo collect ce: Pollux VI, 15. ^royya# c 3i ««/ <nroy- 
yjorif oi • v a «{gToc< Truvrct ret Xi(\ J/ctex riff r { o^m$, rtf m to uixtyoq 

mwtpftpfA tea, quibus enumeratis subjungit, £ ««< xepuurx *Xu tsok. 2Co(Hjtt« 
vocatur ctiam ipsum o-*eiJos, ut idem Pollux tradit : ambiguum an 
illud, in quo purgamenta ilia collecta deponuntur, an scopas, qui- 
bus converruntur : verba ejus sunt: mi t* wXvfu to xatai^uv 

xai xuTxpfXtvtiv tm cixittf deayxatov Iotj, ret TgocrQo^x & Tovrm t ur 
ncfv«Tr U7rcjp.viy otov to KOfttiftar xctXuT at Si ovto> xai to <rx ivoq, xai toko ttagpea 
to xo%ovfjM6¥. Sed videtur potius accipere pro scopis , seu scopulis , 
ut Colum. vocat: idem et Eustath. testatur ; xoprxTt (inquit, expo- 
nens locum ex Horn, citatum ) atrl roZ ra^draTt, xaxxveaTt, o0m xai 
xOQvifUC to ra^ov, it 0 V <ptXcxaXitrat yij, quod et ardgvfy ov et xogulgoi'; sic 
accipitur ap. Aristoph. Pacey K*tx6ov to ko^m, ftn xo^u tv 'EXXxix, i. 
«i#puiV{o»> to <ru{o ¥ m ud6xru duoxatal^ue tovi ; pin roy« rut oIkcm, Ut docet 
Schol. Fallitur H. Steph. credens ap. Pollucem 1. c. (x, 28.) rxtZoq 
ambigue dictum esse, quasi et pro “ eo in quo purgamenta, collecta de- 
ponuntur, ° et u scopis, quibus converruntur." Nam ap. Pollucem 1. c. 
mu** esse scopas, quibus converruntur purgamenta, manifestum est e 
verbis continuo sequentibus ca, quae adduxit H. Steph.: To Ji ftpta, 
xogl7> at Xt yotf. xeti to pit ^rx ivoq xai pvpct vtco EvxoXtioq i fgqrai iv toi? 
KoX«(r 

Tovri Xa/Zatt to xo^^ca, rir avXb xogtr 
ri % Kogoujtofvoir cr 2*u tdq xaTaXapi/Zatovratq *A £trroQoltovq, ilmg iv KotX<?r« 

mfyy ? * 

ssri rov xo^piaroq xa$Kg )ptat %apcxr 

•i >i xooi xotXXvrio oev to xo^i?i«, gjwov xoei to Koqnptet xotXXvfT^ or. f/ 2e 

r«uf#««v Tor tugvf be, t l xotxvu xdxtTvo x ocXuv retpf ; In Eupolidis versu 
nulla est ambiguitas ; ibi xo^nput procul dubio est instrumentum , quo 
aula verrenda sit. In Aristophanis versu xo^put procul dubio est 
purgamentum ipsum . Sed in alio Pollucis loco xo^tipoa procul dubio est* 
#««$•*, in quo purgamenta collecta deponuntur : X, c. 53. ongj tZv U 
vrXtyptMTOf »«^«v rxivv* xeti tS p «XX*»r S Zxtvvr it gf Ev^-oXiSoj IloXfn 
xardkoyof J 

Karvotf txaroy, xo^npoa, xigorthy Xv%voi. 

Positio vocis xo^nput inter xd»Mtq et gi(*ro», ut et totius loci contex* 
tus, plane demonstrat h. 1. xlqwut esse id> in quo purgamenta collecta 
deponuntur. Mirum est Schneiderum Lex* de voce xogypm nihil prxter 
htc dixisse ; “ Ko^n^otr, der Besen, von xopw, wovon auch xlpfyh das 
Kihricht, der Auiwurf." Ad prior em Pollucis locum sic scribit T. 
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row, iprif&w jttij 7 ro(et oixvpropw toov irofa'j u.wv jjy Si xal apa ng a5nj 
rdig ctgx** 0 *” 3>g irov xa) MevatvSptig $rj<nv y ' Exxoprfielr^g cru ye, etvr) tcu, 
iplr t v onro\s<r6e(Y)$- (Id est, proprio verbi sensu retento, u May you 
be from the earth ! ”) Menandri phrasis ab Eustathio exp# 
nitur oKcog exT^hlrig. notante H. Steph. T. G. L. II. p. 372. 
Alciphro III, 62. *AW' fxxyupaj-flgoj; on ixoogog el xou Xx\og y ubi 
bene Berglerus : “ Ita scriptum, fortasse $xxoeyj0joj£.” Iterum Suid. 

* ExxoprjSefyr TroLvrekcLg aQxvuQeiri;* Memvlpog, ’ExxngyjSstfif cry ye. 
Hesych. * Exxopovnv tpSslpotxriv, exxstXvvovmv : ubi Albertius: c< Cf. 
lepidum Parmenionis Epigr. in Antholog. I. 6. n. 3. 

cl xogi: ct-XP 1 K °$ ov xopsrsiVTO ju/ju* FxopV0i)v 
zxQ 1 xopov xrxvrlg rove xopie ixxoplvag. 

Cimices ad satietatem saturati sunt de me, at saturatus sum et 
ip9e ad satietatem cimices perdendo , sive cverrendo: vid. Casaub. 
ad Theophr. Char. c. 22. p. 340. ibidemque De Pauw, p. 184. qui 
everrendi notionem retinet, a xopog, scopcc y ut improprie fieigoutnv 
exponat Hesych. ex consequenti nimirum, et eo, quod post ixxopeiv 
sxpe fit.” Casauboni locus, ad quern refert Albertius, est hie 
<f hod uva(TToig y tjjvo ixlctv xctE\vvoti y xal rug xXivtxg t-xxopyarzi : Hesych., 
qui to xopelv etiam tfelpsw exponit, videtur hoc voluisse dicere, earn 
vocem a xogig deductam, interdum accipi pro cimices uccidere , vel 
cimicibus lectos purgare , quod cimicare Lat. dicitur, ut pulicare , 
Graeci $0s tpltyiv : atque haec interpretatio locum hie habere potest : 
Parm&nio poeta exxopl^iv dixit in lepidissimo disticho ap. Anthol. 
I, 6. p. 19.” Quod ad Theophrastum attinet, f.dlitur Casaub. : 
sensus verborum, rdg x\(v *g exxopr, cr»i, plane patet e praccedentibus 
verbis, r^y oixiocv xaAAvvai. Fallitur Casaub., credens Hesych. 
vocem exxopeiv a xogig voluisse deducere, id quod Hesychius 
nequicquam voluisset. Fallitur Casaub., credens Hesych., cum v. 
exxopounv exponit per $0gj !gounv y intelligere i. q. sibi voluisset, si 
dixisset fieigityvo’iv, i. e. cimices occidunt ; nam ecxop*iv y loco rov 
<piiipe iv usurpatum, venit e proprio verbi sensu everrere, deinde 
verrendo perdere 9 sive animalia, ut cimices, sive»res inanimatas, 
deinde generatim perdere y ut in Menandri loco, ' Exxogrfidi}; cuyt. 
Fallitur quoque idem vir vere eruditissimus, cum xopsiv tacit i. q, 
exxopi^siv : xogziv est everrendo perdere y at Uxopl&iv, cimices verrendo 
peraere : tanta est distantia inter xopgTy et xapfyn, quanta inter 

Hemsterh.: «T« kq^ put pro purgamentis Attici non admiltunt, ut 
docemur ab Atticae loquel* magistris, pro qua tamen significatione 
pugnat Aristophanis auctoritate Pollux ; Hesych. xihhw q 

nnt o-ue - ; inde, diminuta vocis forma, Kc^nptecnef scapula y in Vet. Onom., 
quamvis er ibid. K scobs. 9 * Voc. Ko^uuno* omiserunt H. Steph* 
et Schneid. Vel xogo; Hesychio est ; exemplum hujus sig- 

nification!^ nondum invenimus. 

NO. XXIV. CLJl . VOL. XII. 2D 
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<pie!peiv ct yfoipifytv. Ex hoc igitur metaphorico vcrbi xopiiv senstx 
pro per ire venit Xea>xop»)TOf, i. e. sravTsXw^ eZwko&geupevo;. 

Vocem Xeajj H. Steph. tantum obiter notat in v. Xeccpyos, Thes. 
11 p. 599*, et proprium ei locum in Thes* non tribuit : u Viden- 
dum,” ait H. St., c< num deduci possit Asoogyb^ a Xe«>^ quod 
Galenus ap. Ilippocr. accipi scribit pro TravreX^,* uttoiv” Idem 
etymon Photio quoque, ut modo vidimus, placuerat. Apollon*. 
Dyscol. p. 548. Sturz. Xsco; a reXsloog per aphseresin derivat : At 

iKTOl XfQLlpQV<Tt XCi) 9rX50Va^OU<7i, k'ypTYj, OpTY it TrX*0>£, Xga>£, TfOjU.O£, TSTpOfJLO$j 

iya), eyoCv>j. Ut vox scribitur tribus modis, Xea>$, Xs/a>c, Xi'cos, sic voces* 
quarum prima pars ex hac voce origincm suam trahit, tribus modis 
ap. Hesych. scribuntur. InejusLexico habemus sequentia voca- 
bula e voce xiw$ derivata, Xec vxrmTos, XeciXrflpoc, XeoiXefyioc, XsciXijf, 
XwxopYjTQs: e voce Xeiu>$, X^owWoc, (quod infra mutamus in X**o- 
xwloLfis), Xsi ooxoptj; : 1 c voce \lw;> XtoXifytot : AnXedpla' vravreXsl 

1 Notanda est vox xtwxogiis, quam omisit Schneid. H. Steph. in 
Ind. Thes. scribit: M Hesycli. a Ikki^xvixivovs ravs oQ6xX~ 

pews : ordo alphab. pio co rcquiiit J. Voss, scribit 

tototxep k 9 quod litcrarunt ordo admittit. Alberlius refert ad glossam : 

itpfaXptels, et addit, “ quod hue pertinere docet interpretation* 
Pro iKKiKxvfAtvevs O. legit UKiKoptpcivo vs- Auai esse veram scripturam 
prim# partis vocis, patet ex Hesychii interpretatione riXitex ; : nam 
Xi lets i* q- rite'.ws : et xegn; a *o£»j, i. q. o-^k. c(p0x\pt,o’ 3 , esse postenorem 
vocis partem, xque patet ex Hesychii interpretatione, per o(p6xXptols. 
Sed quid sibi velit ista vox Xuuko^s, e vocabulis Xi las i. q. rtXi/wf, et 
xog* i. q. tyfaxpos, derivata ? et quomodo ad vocem sic compositam 
pertinent Hesychii explanatio, o nXua>s btxsxxvpiivevs ( ixxiKopLpLi»ov^ velq 
i<p$ct\uou$ ? fhispicamur Hesychii verba, quibus Xuvxips explicare 
voluit, esse quodammodo corrupta. Hesych. A«V fj xxi 

kxXtj : Alifl/ff* xxXut. 

A Lexicographis notanda cst vox x/<*| sive *«/*£, quod male omisit 
Sclineid. De ea H. Steph. Ind. Thes.: “ Ai*\ Hesych. irxTg *P%tyirlt»Si 
forsitan r« xii*$, quod l#ves et glabras genas haberet.*’ In Thes. 
II, p. 662. A. sic scribit; “ Aiix% i. q. xitos, v. 1. Etymol. derivat a 
sed non exponit.” Mirum est hunc sagacissimum virum non 
vidisse x/«{ esse i. q. Xi : mirum quoque corruptam vocem *%%**/* 
puts retinere pro ct^rtyh u*?. “ In Glossis legimus, xffiiytnw kinugi - 

no-ms 9 imo x^rtyimes," Dorvillius ad Chant, p. 216. ed. 178&* no^ 
tante Albertio. Bene H. Stegh. vocem x\x% i.e. nx7s deducit a Xtiog ; 
hix\ i. q. Mioysntos, i. e, prima florens lanugine; J. Pollux II, 10. *tgi 
xvifwr: 'Ayivuesj Xueymtog } ievXx r£o> fara tv&xv > xx^ck rx Zrx xxtit ycerrx ref 
levXe* 'i%»f : (ubi non viderunt interpretes Pollucem ad Xenoph. Sympos. 
p. 515, 41. respexissc •xxpti rxZrxx^xt*levXe% u Imbcrbis adhuc 

Adonis, et xuo? y prima duntaxat lanugine genas habens insignes, in hoc 
ipso carmine dicitur v. 85. r«» UvXe* xxo k£*tx$6>9 xxtxi 3«xx*h 

%*r*i "Aixfts,” Valck. ad Adoniaz. p. 408, C. J* Piersonu* Ai *x\ pro 
Xla\ corrigit, quod literarum series vetat : Mceris p. 419. ^/Xag, 
*AgNPr«$«'nK* xxt X« tof 9 "EAMyts' Thom. Mag. ifst/ietfa WMfT*h ** 
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ItJtyu: Ruhnk. Ep. Crit. I, p. 55. legit \sw\siclx, male, utpote et 
non necessarium, et contra literarum seiiem: lege KuaXeiplq. Has 
distinctiones neglexerunt H. Stepli. et Schneid., ap. quos nihil 
invenias de variis modis idem vocab. scribendi, et simplex * ' 

A altof, et compos’tum, ut in AexAsQpws, Aeiavxopw, Am 

ceterisque vocibus. 1 


'A{irrotpavns' ^iXos kui Auos> AoyoypQot. H. Steph. Illd.: u ^Ixuku He- 
sych. ^tx'o* et a«T**, item ( Pausan. in Lacon. p. 258. ^/a* 

xccXovnv oi Am^ius tu : Glossac Lab beanie : y^tXcCu^os* vluma - 
rius : voc. ^tAo/iuQos omisit H. Steph., ui et Schneid.) “Hesych. 
^iXecxer -^iAgv, Aij«v : AU%‘ ttccT; apiyinios : 1. At/*(; a A«io$ : sunt ailtem 
diminutiva, ut a /3 »a«? $vpos Z<up*%, xites xifo tg, pv Xos ^tiA*J, 

*s*£.” Pierson, ad Moer. p. 4-19. Adde hacc Aupm, Xi iuu%: c ro«Vv, 
rmcff-vg. Hesych. yoyyvxls : voc. riMT omiseruni H. 

Steph. et Schneid. Voc. Aifotg H. Steph. in Thes. II. p. 709, 
A. posuit, sed in Indice omisit. Aha exempla dirninutivorum 
in mi larga manu dedit .Bast, ad Gregor, p. 241. De vcrbo 
ipiyinUfr H. Steph. Ind. scribit : “'Apiyimufy ex Theophrasto af- 
fertur pro recens pubesco , non ita pridcm barbam ennsi ; sed vereor ne 
divisim scribcndum sit.” Vox occurrit in Anthol. ined. ap. Dorr* ad 
Charit. p. 21 6. ed. Lips. : * Apiyimugm o xctXif kui m£fos igceoTHf : ’Ayuy** 
tuof x*oos occurrit Anal. Diodor. Sard. VI. Voc. upt%*ovs omiserunt H. 
Steph. et Schneid.: occurrit ap. Theocriti Scliol. V. 3. rivpfa o up f- 
ypovs i 7ra>y minus ( Ecce v. irvyrnirvis, de qua H. Steph. Ill, p. 641. 
« llotymmr ns, et mrmymmst Suida teste, epitheton Jovis est i.e. barbatus”). 
In Theocrit. XI, 9. divisim legitur, ’Apt yin tur)m iri^l to err'fiu rm§ 
9tpr u<p»s Tt. H. Steph. I, p. 844, H.: “ ’Hpuyifuo^ semibarbalus , in v. 

I. ” Nullum testimonium adduxit Schneid. Sed vox exstat in Theocrit. 
VI, 3. 0 ptiv etvruv rtuppos, a ifuyimos : ubi Schol. i/uiyimof o tvftm 
Tawm yiwv ori^-A»i^a»^gifjj» ytmm. Fallitur H. Steph. I, p. 844., cum 
de v. Auoyintos scribit ; — “ Auoyimos, Iceve mentum habens . Quem 
Aiuyt nut a Tibullo ita describi puto, In venis cut lavia fulgent ()ra> nec 
amplexus aspera barba ter it ; hanc enim veram esse hujus vocis signifi- 
cationem ap. Herodot. (V, 20.) arbitror, in Terpsich. ulhps xuoymitvs vo- 
can tern : quod autem quidam interpr. A uoyimos eum cui tenuis et mollis 
est barba , vel qui est in prima lanugine , minime probo.” De barba taznen 

J. Pollucem 1. c. vocem intellexisse, manifestum est e contextu, uyin *s* 
XiitytHics, ItvXm no* vvmbm ; de barba intellexisse L. C. Valck. l.c, voc. 
A*i #5 e subjuncta interpretatione patet : “ Imberbis adhuc Adonis,” 
inquit, “ et m7o;, prima duntaxat lanugine genas habens insignes de 
barba intellexisse Hesych. voc. a/*£, a Am* derivatum, planum est ex 
ejus interpretatione ; Alu\' x*7s uptyttuos* Auoyivuof H. Steph. vertit 
lave mentum habens ; at menti ilia lsevitas consistit in tenui et mold 
barba : ergo totoyimos, qui est in prima lanugine. Quod ad Herodoti 
locum attmet, JEjxu Portus in Lex. Ionic, vertit: “ Laeves mala* 
habentes, tenui mollique barba praeditos, genas malas habentes.” 

1 Mirum est nec H. Steph. nec Schneid. vocem a ums agnovisse, de 
qua Hesych.; Ai4#s* lab*ms* tiA xuAus. (De Ailms i. e. 
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Vox \mxoviTo$ in altero Hesychii loco non est in XecoxoWo? 
mutanda, quia literarum ordo vetat (sequitur enim, Aim 9 6 cVtoc, 

$ o/u luXov .) : /leioxoWof ^ TeA.£i'a;<ri$, xdvis biaXsXvfisvr/ Xeioo; yap 

rtfyiw;. Haec glossa est corrupta, sed non ut doctissimi viri ex- 
istimant. Vocab. A«i*xoWo$ ex Hesychii manu non profectum esse* 
cx ipsius verbid argui potest : Amxovnog 9 v\ rsAeiWif, xo'vij SiocAeAv- 
jLtsvtj- XetMc yr'p i:\iiwg. Anne credendum est Hesych. adiectivum 
Xm*''viz'ic exponcre voluisse per nomina TeXsiawig et xov tg: Credat 
Judaeus Apolla. In adjectivo AeioxoWoj latet nomen, ad quod 
leXrt'juo i: vt xwt: pertinent * idque'nomen forte est A= joxoWi^ sive 
AfiioxW«ai;, quod et literal um ordo admittit. Hesychius ipse agnos- 
cit xoiuWic : K'n i'zc t$‘ av ft 'v i'xcrir. (Notaiula est vox do - /3 sVt axrif, 
quam omisit H. Steph., oniisit quoque Schneid.; utrumquc prseteriit 
vox afrfitrTTaj ^: : Glossa: Labbeanx* : “ 'JojSeO'Tcio'ijc- tofus” Ver- 
bum crtrjoijXotl'.'jj agnoscit Schneid. oniisit H. Steph. Exdem Glossae: 
“ 'Aofirialvnur fused! ur , P.”) At dices, quid sibi vclint ista 
verba, Af ioxovtx^i ' x jvt: cic'X-XutAwr, ? Ad verba xovtg 1 oiaXsXuaivrj al- 
tum agunt silentimn Hesychii inteiprcres; vox SiateXufjLiVY) corrupta 
est : inter xov if et oicxAcAvtunj nihil est commune : legendum ergo 
fo'AXsxXv<r(jL^Y). Verb u m buxxXity et H. Steph. et Schneid. agnoscit. 
Kovig SiaxexAtwjxs'vij dixit Hesych. in sensu verbi xAv^-iv ivungere 
jrice, cna oblinere etc., de quo Lexica H. Steph. et Schneid. silent. 
Hesych. K*xwvi<nar 'xsTriWaJTai, x^xAverra*. Theocritus I, 27. Ka i 
fiaQu xifftrufiiiv xtxA 'jo’fvov d?-l xacZ, ccva obhtuin poculum> ubi 
Schol. rectissimc : hixXuafjiev or ijy ouv Xe\oup,evov xijpd, xs%pi(r/jLevov f 
o xsxo vhf[asvov oi xoivol ^acnv, dr.o icy xKiitx* XsyzTcu Si to xAv^siv, «7r# 
Wo* g7r/ ts tov bid xAuot r,f'>g iarf?t!siv, xod e<p* wypdv, oVav t» eorc^cuv- 
too xai 67T*x a Ao-rra’cn, xa3o Xiysrui tvTuuQa. H. Steph. e Galeno 
affert exxAy£«T>j xovla, quod minus recte interpretari videtur eluere> 
sed Galenus presto nobis non adest. Glossa igitur Hesych. in 
hunc modum forte refingenda et explicanda est : Asioxovioung 9 ^ 
TsXilaxns, xov if biaxsK\u<T[jLevYi m XsIm; yap rstelxg. 1 Aeioxovla<ng est 

vtAi/tfr supra cgimus.) Valcken. ad Albertium sic aliquando perscrip- 
sit de Hesychii glossa t M A«i*$ est faifc : cetera pertinent ad «r vrSpvq 
(v. Suid.), qua: semel juncta a Platone in Thcscteto p. 144*. B. ubi vid. 
Serran.: haecergo simul exposita in Lexico Platonico descripsit Hesych. 
sub una voce AuW* Locus Platonis est p. m. 107, C. o 3s out# W*? 
ti ifi** unrtti 'cr*{ xa] uwn'ptats Vg;gcr«j bn rat px$ tjc*u$. Abreschitls vocem 
a*i*» 5 cruit e Basil. III. Hexaetn. p. 25. B. ukpi/ 3»$ *u i Xi/«$ 9r«- 

Nos Plirtarchi afferemus locum : Ai tm* xmi pir ivyuttut iryr- 
A<r$*i K/uvMviui r;>d, VI, SG4, 7; ed. Reiske. 

1 jH|?!»Tchii etymologise obstare videtur, quod vox scribitur Xtttmixru;, 
non UiitKtHxrtt ; nam, si vox derivaretur e v. Xuotg, scribeadum esset 
p|r non per « parvum, ut in vocibus e xwt compositis, scribitur 
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proprie r. q. xovia roXs/a, 8iaxsx\vrp*vY) f tectorium tv*/ calx satis 
oblita f et jam ad tisum parata , unde per metaphoram denotare 
videtur tsXsjWiv. Veteres grammatici, ut ct scriptores veCktes 
ipsi, xovlcc et xovi; pro eodem aliquando accipiunt : Hesych. xiw 
Tftypet) (Tttoooc : Kcvlcr (r/ucyjjua , <T7roboc. 

Nec H. Steph. nec Schneid. agnoscit xuivlu) i. e. pice inungere . 
Sed lexicograpHos veteres, cum xu mpou exponant per Tn<r<roxonfi<rou, 
de verbo xwvsjo, non de v. xuwii^, vel voluisse dicere, vel debuisse, 
manifestum est e Schol. Aristoph., quern H. Steph. Ind. v. //epi- 
xoovia) adduxit ; “ Tlepix^Aw, circumcirca illino , Aristoph. Vesp. 
Tov ewdyyov eycav ex. Tr t $ \$xavr,; r/uwv irspiXMvei, i. e. tiiai 

xoXaxsjotv ra throb*, ptara rpt,£v t£v 6ixz<ttu)v a 7 r&\J/a xai aXei^si, inquit 
Schol. qui metaphoram esse die it a vasts ; proprie enim 7 r?pixcovijo-«* 
es9e to TtwcrwGOLi ra x= papux, pice oblinerc , seu picarevasa fict ilia. 
Hesych. quoque orrpi Xioi/ijcrtfi exp. 'rroyylrxi et Trsp iriG‘<ra><r«j, Laco- 
nicum esse verbum annotans.” 1 Idem H. Steph., (ut et Schneid.,) 
qui oTegixwysw, circumcirca illino, agnoscit, xwv««;, (non xu wen), pice 
inungo, recepit, quasi simplex esset xouuiaa, compositum Trepixwveco. 
Ut supra diximus, x&uvavcst erpi^-iv, t-pi bjvsiv, 7 rsp**v:-yxir 7 v, atxwyfjy, 
quod verbum Lexicis est commend.mduni, est 7 r*<r<rcT,<rai. Hesych. 
non dicit : xajvsTv 7no-croxo7Tc7v xcd xuxXw ttc pi$ip-iv : sed xa,vy;G-ar orur- 
<roxo7ri5<r«*, xai xuxXw irspievsyxiiv : codemque modo nec Etym. M. 
nec Suidas habet xcuvf7v, sed tantum xom^ai : hoc xccvijcrai, ambigue 
dictum, H. Steph. et Schneid. accipiunt pro aor. a v. xcovaw, cum 
est a xoDvsco, ut patet ex Aristoph. 7repixcuvs7, et ejus Schol. Kwvzvy 
i. e. pice inungere> e Lexicis expellendum est. Schneiderus : “ Hie- 
(tqxovsw ich verpiche, auch Tnrreoxwvecu oder to naoxcovaan H. Steph. 
Thes. Ill, p. 330. : “ Iheeoxuivacn, pice oblino y seu circumlino” 
lh<r<roxu)viw est vox nihili : scribe, 7 neecxcnvlu}. Notandum est 
Salmasium in nota infra laudanda rectissime scribere x<j^siv t non 
xwmv. Verbum ixxwveiv non agnoscunt H. Steph. et Schneid. Sed 
exstat in corrupta Hesychii glossa : 'Exxovfc eyymzx : ubi male 
Cgit Heins.: “"lew;, 'Exx yy«7* exycapu : nam ol exyoopovvTe$ h. e. 
TrXotvciv ts$ inter venandum, exxvvoi Xenoph. Cyneg., rzK^rrHieoLi, in- 
quit, ylvovrai exxyvo*, Tr&vrjpov ;ra0>}jxa optime restituit J. Vo$i. 
legendo, * Exxoovii • syyplsi. 


An ** opTfify non *ivto£iiT6< : Ma/xovt to?, non town™;. Literarum series nos 
vetat h. 1. toMKtvUn; scribere, quia sequens glossa est : Au#r • rir^ 
I ifutxif. An toto in towxot/xn; pertineat ad to Xho*, qui H. Stephano 
in v. est pulvis Aristot. 4. De Hist. Anim., et Salmasio in Solin. p* 
868. A. i. q. tectorium (‘ LivumparietU a p. Jurisconsultum pro tectorio f 
to XiToo, ut olim docuimus resenbendum pro rivum f ) t alii viderint 
1 Nescio qua auctoritate fretus Hesychius “Laconicum esse verbum 
annotet nam et Aristophanes eo usus est. 
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Grxcos scriptores non modo xwviiv, Trfptxwvfiv, u e. pice tnungerti 
usurps ssc, sed et xwyfeiv eodem dixisse sensu, abunde teatantu* 
Hesychii loca supra adducta. 

Jnfia a Salmnsio demonstrabitur eosdem et xoovlfyiv et x&v/ijeiv uno 
codemqu<* dixisse sensu. Inde fit, ut in uno Hesychii loco sit 
scriptum nurcrwjvla, in altero autem tfi<r<roxa>via : Hesych. v. xu;vij- 
aau scribit : UiggqxwIol y vuv 7n<ri8*a (7r itrc/a), y xylwn ra TrupMpia 
Ti ujv 7 rpofSarujv f ubi Albertius male legit TrtGGoxmla , : nam Hesych. 
h. 1. scripsissc m gtox(j'Ax 9 manifestum est e prsecedentibus verbis, 
ubi Aisdhyli <ppa<nv affert, irurtroxlyrrov pdpov. Idem tamen Hesy- 
chius in altero loco habet : lliGGoxmlxg, 'Hpilarog irurGoxwvloiv cIitfv, 
$ia to rx ‘npifioLTu 'kItgyi Vocem 7n<ra’oxov/a, sive Tno’o'oxcv- 

viol, omisit H. Steph. De ea Schneider us : u IIktgoxovioi, auch m<r~ 
(Toxcovist, das verpichcn, von %\ggu, pech, u. x£vof, flussiges pech, 
oder xovla , wie cepp toxov/a, 6 GTpaxoxoviu' 1 

Vel Theocritus 1, 30. xsxovurplvog usurpavit pro x*xwvi<rpsvo $ : 

T<m 7t*p i ph pxp'Urai irJ/o'Qi xi<r<ro$< 

Unrobe tXi^pisy x«xovi<rju>5VG£ : 

optime exposuit Salmas, loco infra laudando : « Hedera poculum 
illud ambiebat per extremas oras ; quae hedera lita auripigmento fuit, 
ut xiggc; ypiHToxap to; exprimeretur.” Bene Schol. ivovia, rj aGj 3wroj, 
a<p* O’J xoviouu xoyiw, to a<r/3fOTa> Xpi M * xu\ x*xovn/.p*vog to~i%o$ , ba<rfie<TTvp 
xexpwpivo;, hrxPjSa 6e to Ksxovwplvo;, i 'too; avri rod x<r%pi<rpei/oc; aVAajf, 
onto to 0 xsxov.xpcvo; xx xa (ruyxo7r^v. Cetera accuratus, fallitur 
Schol. credens K€KO'/Krpivo§ poni pro xt-x ovtxpsi/og, xxtx truyxoir rv, cum 
rover a ponitur pro xexuovirpivo;. u hovljj sive xovlty, oblino > proprie 
oblino jmlvcrr, xp’ iU) ' ut Suid. exponit : at Hesychio xovlovrec sunt 
A?y xa/vovrec. albario operc , seu ra/c* inducentes : item pico 9 pica obit - 
it# : unde axovirog Dioscoridi a7r/<r<ra>T0s : pro autem accipi 

videtur Scholiasts Theocriti Id. I. (1. c.).” II. Steph. II, 

835, F. Fallitur II. Steph., cum putct xoviu> sive xov^co esse proprie 
oblino puhrrcy deinde generatim oblino , x? ta ‘ Aov/$« usurpatum 
pro oblino pulverc, qui H. Stephano hujus vocis primarius sensus 
est, nondum invenimus. Aovi'^o, cum a xovig, pnlws, originem tra- 
hat, not at pidure impleo , respergo , y«Y/o ; at, cum pro xoovlty, 
ponatur, nihil ei commune est cum vocabulo xoW, i. e. pnlvis , sed 
omnes habet sensus, qui verbo xmvI^uj insunt, sc. jp/re oblino , cera 

1 Ubi Albertius: — M In Herodoto locum frustra quaeres; nec alibi 
votem me lcgere memini. Quum vcro Grammatteum redoleat hie 
artrculus pro 'Hg^oro; leg. suspicor quem inter nobiliores 

Homeri interpretes cum Apione sxpius junctum laudat Eustath.; vel 
de quo in Epist. ad Eulogium, huic libro praemissa. Hero * 
doti euim, Herndon, ac Hcrodiani nomina non raro in libris confusa 
esse, norunt satis eruditi, quod multis exemplis comprobavit P. Wes- 
aeling. in Dwj. Herodct. e. 8, et 4.” 
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oblinOf generatim oblino , et xp' iaJ ' Utrum xovl^co pro xa>v/£«> *dena 
sibi vindicet etymon, quod xcuv/IJco, a xivoc, pix % an sit e xows, pulvis , 
alii viderint. Glossx Labbeanae: Kovig- ciner > citiis, pulvis, lu jr* 
lixivum . Sed scribit Salmas, in Solin. p. 868. « Ut igitur xovt&vu 
pro xwvlfrcu, ita xov/a pro xxvix, r t xpltri;, quo scnsu et calx 
ita dicitur, quo linebant ct inducebant parietes : nulla in hac 
voce cineris , aut lixivi significatio, ut vulgo sibi persuadent lurum 
literarum imperiti.” At, quanquam Salmasio demus in “ voce 
xwv/a, sive xovia^nullam esse cineris , aut for/™ (i. e. xoVeco$) signifi- 
cationem,” tamen non continuo sequitur voccm xdvt; nunquam accipi 
debere pro xovhe, sive x-ovlx, i. e. et verb, xwifytv pro xxvifav f 

i. e. oblinere> ncquicquam venire a x&w? i. e. pulvis , Supra vidimus 
Hesych. et xow; et xoy/a exponere per <77ro£'o$, ct si xoW et xoviu ac- 
cipiantur pro eadem re sc. <tttqVqc, cur non xoW, i. c, pulvis, aliquando 
per errorem pro xovia, sive xxv/a, i. e. ca/.r, xplrii, putemus ? Sal- 
mas. 1. c. aliter sentit : — « A’&w*, cum ealeem significat, t*,v xoviaurtv, 
vel yjpixw proprie, h. e. tectorium denotat, quod diverse est no- 
tionis et originis quam xov/*, qua: cinerem, vel crT»x7>;y designate 
unde et xdvi$, pulvis y cinis ” J. N. Niclas ad Gcoponica XI, 20, 
S. sic scribit : — u Kovlot et xdvic est pulvis 9 calx y unde x&yi«w et xovi^ou, 
cake illinoy pulvere spar go ; xxvo; vero est si rob il us , pix, unde 
x'jovity, pice utigo . Neque vero Theocritus xsxcwtr/xsW posuit pro 
xsxouvitr/xevoy, ut vult Salmas.: nam x9kxutix,=mv ibi est pulvere 
auripigmenii spar stem , ab x&wc, pulvis , non a xa>vcc, y;/a.” Quod 
adTheocriti locum attinet, nostram sententiam, cujus auctor est 
Salmasius, supra declaravimus. Fallitur Niclas, qui censeat xovt£u> 
et xxvi^x nihil inter se commune habere ; nam rnodo demonstravi- 
mus xov(^u) interdum occurrere in sensu t r/0 v.xvi'Cx, et hoc luce 
clarius fecit Salmas, in loco, ad quem Niclas respicit, et quern fugi- 
entibus oculis legisse videtur. 

Sed totus Niclasii locus notatu dignus est ; — u Gcoponica XI, 
20, 3. el; otyyiiu xepauuci veu cix'jCvi'TTa, t ovTcVtiv utcIwatu : *Axivn% 
conjecerat v. d. ad marginem Fabricianum ; 1 sed hoc nimis 
rccedit a vulgatx lectionis similitudine ; itaque malini ccxJwKrTot. 
Kwvq; est pix liquida .* Diosc. I, 94*. /AW« r t t xvj 'jy%x } r t v ?v*o/ 
xwvov xaXouo-tv : inde xwva in Glossis Iatricis Mss. Neophyti ap. 
Dufresnium eadem significatione. A xxvo; duo formantur verba, 
xuivdtot), unde xxvijrcci, instar turbinis convertere, et xwity>, pice 
inungo.j, Hesych. JjaxamVar c iuxXa\j<rui (f. oixx^urrxi) olko tou xc ov(- 
07rep Iffriy, •nl<T<Tr i xgleai : ubi vid. vv. dd. Idem Hesych. Ktxw- 
yitrrar ireirt<r<rcjQToa, xixX’j'TToa. Inde igitur «xoW to;, ex quo librarii 
imperiti tanto facilius axovvisrcs facere potuerunt, quoniam non 
modo alias quoque ov et « permutant, ut xov^o ; et xx$og, de quo 
Valcken. Anim. ad Ammon, p. 1 54?., sed etiam quod axotWroj, 
xMwpa, xowitr/uwo;, etc. verba suot barbarx Grecix famiUarissima, 
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pro mover c, quaterc , vacillare , titvbare , a xouwa, CM»<r, vatwus, etc. 
Nunc demum video Salmas, ad Solin. p. S68. qlkwkttol emendasse* 
Nam nostrum locum ab eo designari non dubito. Ipse loquatur ; 

4 Grseci posteriorcs xovlav pro xwvlav dixere — eodem sensu dixerunt 
et xa>v/£e<v, ct pro eo xovi^siv : in Geoponicis, Iv dxovltrrap < 7 nSa>, tou- 
TitrT iv «? pice non est oblitum/ Hoc maneat itaque 
aut legcndum esse uxgvkttol : nam ou et o quam sxpe permutentur, 
vix dici potest : cf. Casaub. ad Athen. II, 5. et criticos ad Hesych. 
vv. hifi outeusi et av{j.fiou\c6s : aut axcoviera, quod aliae suadent ra- 
tiones : ncmpe nomina et verba sunt diversa : xov/a et xo'vij estpwZitfS, 
ca/j, unde xovidco et x&v(£w, ca/cc illino, pidvcrc spargo. K&vo $ vero 
est strobilus , pix , unde xavlfa, pice utigo. Neque vero Theocritus 
kskovhtijlsvqv posuit pro xsxo; via* jxevov, ut vujt Salmas, j nam xexovio*- 
pevov ibi cst pulrere anripigmcnti spar sum, ab xcw*, pulvis, non a 
xajvoc, Utrum in Geopon. legas cum Salmasio axovi ora, an 

cum Niclasio ax&uj/ia-Ta, an cum Needhamo «x&Cv»)Ta, nihil interest : 
Sensus est idem : sed Salmasiana lectio axovurra. prseferenda est, 
quoniam, ut erudite et accurate observat Salmas. L c., Graeci pos- 
teriores xovlav pro xauv/av, ct xovl^siv pro xuau^nv dixere. 

Schneid. in Lex. v. \J xoWoc : “ Niclit verpicht odor mit Pech 
iibcrzogen, (wo wir unsre irdcne Gcfasse glasiren) Diosc. I, 94*. 
not. Sar. sollte cigentl. dxdvKnoc, von xc»vl%co, x£vo$ no. 5. heissen. 
S. aK-J.'i' itto? nach.” In v. 'AxcLi/httoc scribit : “ S. v. a. axovtrof, 

Geopon. XI, 20. S. xmltyo nach.” II. Stcph. 'Flics. II, p. 335, F. : 
u 'Axovito;. Diosc oridi a7^^<^<^a;T0;.’ , 

Fallitur Niclas, dicens u a xivoc duo formari verba xcvvdou, unde 
xwv> pai, instar turbinis convcrtcre , et xum'^cu, jp/rc inungo ” Ver* 
bum xwvxj), instar turbinis convert o , venit non a xaivor, quce est, 
teste JDiosc. I, 94«., Tilaa-ot vypu, (unde ap. Hesych. Kmrpm* 7r«r- 
(roxoTT^ai) sed a xu!va, qu?e est, teste Hesychio, f3sjtA/3i£, unde ap. 
eund. Kuuvav n spihvsiv: KwvYjorar xiixAcw, 7r5£*'vsyx£7v : llepixoovr^oir 
'KipipopfiriG sti, TTeQiuyayniv : * Exuiyr,* 6'JTps^sv, pro exouva a xouvccoj : , 
'Avaxwvav avaaTpEfziv : lcgebatur h. 1. uv<xxavfiv y bene suspectum H. 
Steph. Ind. Thes. utpote non sua serie positum •, w. dd. recte cor- 
rigunt otvstx'jivuv, quod verbum Lexicis est addendum. A xdvx, i. e. 
jS qx/3i£, venit xccv«£ctf, xwvi£w, Doribus, unde Epicharmi <rxy- 
QnxwvaxTog* to]c crxtl^cij ap. Hesych. : verbum xtt>va£W 

omiserunt II. Steph. et Schneid.; H. Steph. omisit <rxufox«J- 
vaxTo$ y quod Schneid. notavit in v. xwvaw, sed in proprio loco 
omisit : omiserunt quoquc vspixwvav i. e., ut modo diximus, 

•KspiQipfirpcm. 

Ut Gracci posteriorcs diccbant xovi %a> pro xcovi^a), xovla pro xc ovlet, 
axoviarroc pro ixxvirrocj sic u xoviov pro xwveiov in Epigr. Diogenis, Ut 
acriptum est in antiquissimo codice, 

irpog yap * Abqvxmv xoviov fj>ev di rAoSc (ru Kfifw, 

aVTOi ti* sfrVlOV TOVTO Ticu (TTOpOLTl, 
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de Socrate ; ita etiam legit Suidas.” Salmas, in Solid, p. 869 . G« 
Suidoe locus est : Kovuov /3 or ivy SijAijti tow o /u-wgow T$ 
pirpov rou cm^ou : ubi Kusterus monet : « Vel ex serie literarunt 
patet, Suidam scribere voluisse, vel debuisse, xwov, peri.” Dioge- 
nes xo'yjov non usurpasset metrl tantum gratia, ut Suidas existijgia* 
bat, si, in isto Grsecitatis inferioris s*culo, xoviov potius qu&Qi 
xcowiov non frequentassent scriptores. Kqvmv pro xwvewv omisit 
Steph., sed ha bet Schneid. : “ A'owov, s. v. a xwuov, Schierliug, 
cicutn ; bey Diog. Laert. II, 4*6. lesen die Handschr. u. Suidas, 
Ilpog ydp ’ASrjvutauv xovtov p.lv anXcug <ru IBefc*}, wo jetzt xcovsiov ixK 
ph 18. steht.” In Epigrammate nihil est mutandum. Glo$*ae 
iatricae Mss. Koviov xijxouTa, i. e. cicuta : fallitur Albertius, qui 
mutut in xirveiov. 1 Grace: dicebant xujvs tov, xXvjgv, xuivelot eodem 
sensu : xm yiov et xoovs'la omisit H. Steph. : xmelu omisit Schneid., 
sed agnoscit xduveiov, et xcii nov. Hesych. Koovuav* ttou; ettiog : Kwiov* 
Si i^TYjpiov, rjTOi 9otvx<niJLQv 9 fioTavr], h. 1. xcLviov pro xwvztov liter arum 
ordo postulat, ut vidit J. Voss. J. Pollux VIII, 7 1 . de carnifice ; 
Td 6s spyxXsla aurou £fyog f fipo'%oc, tu/xttuvov, tpuppLaxov, xxvsiov : leg. 
xciwov : Ci Mss. gjiviov” Jung.: iterum J. Pollux V, 132. to yap 
xwvuov xard vt/rj?iv dyoaqsl : ubi Jung. “ Ms. xwsiov” quod notandum 
potius quafn cjiciendum. 

Supra vidimus xuvog esse, teste Dioscor. I, 94., ttIktol vypd, unde 
ap. Hesych. Awvijo-ai* 7ncraoxo7rr t (rou. De V. xwvo; pro ttItg-ql vypd, 
silet II. Steph., ut et Schneid. A£vo$ proprie est 6 vrpojSiAof, nux 
pinea , turn nucleus nucis pinea % o tt^ itvroog xotpnog. Hesych. Kmo r 
CTpofliXoi : Kdw 6 Tr.g ttItvo; xupn'j;, xai <rrpo/3iAof : KwvoQopor or po- 
3i\o$opov. Homeri Vita c. 20., notante Pergero : UXotvufjiEvog dirlxm 
ug to xctiflo'/, 6 I1 !tv: xoL?^nur xdvTUvUot olutw dvavoLUOfjLsvM ty;v vuxtu 
imirimi xa&'ir&c tijc tt/tugc, lv ^ [ast^st spot ErpofliXov, oi ll Awvov 
xaAsownv. Glossae Labbeanae: “ Kidvog* nucleus: Kwvoi nuclei: 
KcovoQopog* cunifer ” Docte scripsit Gesnerus Thes. L. L.: « Conus 
.primo dictus videtur a Graecis fructus s. nux cupressorum, picesc, 
et similium arborum, quae inde coniferce dicuntur : etiam Colunu 
VI, 7, 2. conos cujrressinos vocat; galbulos R. R. I, 40, 1. Senr. 
ad Virg. iEn. Ill, 680. < Et conus dicitur fructus cupressi, et ipsa 
xcovoeiSijs est ; nam a rotunditate in acumen levatur / 99 Ex his 
xmoic quia pix liquida fluebat, vox xcSvos, progressu temporis. 


1 Hesych. j tdruor: H. Steph. in v. h. L afFert. Nomen 

*A el<pi6t (proprie adjectivum, nomine subintellecto), omisit Schneid., utet 
nom, I iptyciw eodem sensu. Hesych. ’EQnptpv ri xmm <» : ubi Alber- 
tius: — “ Vid. Etym. M. v. K«wov et Salmas. Exerc. Plin. p. 171.: sic 
Qdyutxof ap. Plut. Themist. p. 128. A., quod A. GelLvi. 4. 

venenum prccsmtancifm vocat : cf. Gatak. ad M. Antonin. IV, 48. 
p. 132.” 
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titurpabatur pro pice liqutda, ut ap. Diosc. I, 94. Bene scribit Phot 
Lex. Ms. ad v. Koovyjtrat : Kcivovg xaXovTi roug <rrpo0t\ovg sixotwc xa) 
•2 niTTOVvreg t« &yyfta> ii to Trig 7repiocycoyrjg f obx airb Tr t g TnTTw<rta>g t Par 
ergoj3iXou£ h. 1 . intelligendi sunt coni y l b Tr k g niTUog xapnog. 

£ voce xtivog, i. e. 6 r yj$ xtTuog xctpnbg, nomen suum traxit xcovlag 
olvog s Galenus Gloss. Hippocr.: Kwviotv olvov tov iri<r<r(Tr}v' e<rj 3«X- 
Arra* <ruv tu> QKoiaji rr t g n euxr^g tjjxixotuXiov ej£ t$ xepap»eiov, xai ol 
fiiv Attyj toon j ilstol to 2Jg<raq ol 8g xuTu\etnou<riv. 

E voce xwvog, i. e. 6 Trj$ ttitfjos xapnbg, venit x&¥ 0 $ i. e. 6 0*jp<ro$. 
Hesych. Kmoi' ol iuperot. Suidas : Koovo^dpor dup<ro$6pQr xcbvog 8e 
XiytTca 6 fioTpuoeityg tou <TTpoB!\ov xoLpnog, ov eQepov al yvvoLixsg /3«o*- 
T utyvaou ev Tai£ too Jiovotou TeXeTctig, entity opuoiov to o^jaa too 
xcivoo tjj rod ctvdpwnov xapo'fa, emnarry de (puciv ^EXXtjvsj Tvjg tuov 
Avfloawrcuv xapolag tov Aidvucrov’ olxelcu ovv nvt p.ofjT^pm rouro ItgIouv. 
Schol. Mss. Cod. Moden. in Clem. Alex. IJporp. p. 15. (ap. Bast. 
Gregor, p. 241.) Krnof ol CTpd^iXot, xst) ol Ouproi, cog Aicyeviocvog, 
pifjLfiog, Givog : Km Of £vX«piov, ov e^rpnoLi to < TnxprloVn xa) ey Ta7$ 
TeXeraUg s 8 ove»T 0 , ivet pot^jj. to 'os avrb xot.) pupfiog kxat\eiTO m g-jtgg Aiq- 
yevioiyog. Hie Scholiastes hortulos suos irrigavit ex eodem flumine, 
quod libavit Hesych.: 'Popflor ipofog, <rTpo$oc f r t yog, olvoc, xmog, 
fyXyj^iov, ou e^rjnrai a-%otvi'ov, xa) ev rotig tsXgtocIc Iweaxi. (H. 1. Al- 
berts bene retinet £uXijpiov, de qua voce H. Steph. II, 1142. 


1 Fallitur H. Steph., qui in v. K«ves scribit: " Kwvo<, ut et 
et (rr^o'SiAci, dicuntur turbines illi , guibuspueri htdunU alio nomine £ip- 
dicti." Eodem modo ,T. N. Niclas erravit, quein supra notavi- 
mus. K.*m cst pfivZ) non x*v ${ : Hesych. K vw /3e^, 3 *{. H. Steph. ad 
sequentem Hesychii glossam rcspicit, quam mirum est non intellcxisse : 
K vvar ti Ov^rot, %tu (rr^fitXciy khI ci (rr^oufioi. Per rr £6,QIaov; kui rr^pc^tvg 
intelligi debet o rn n irvtg «*£*"«?. Schol. ad Theocr. Idyll. V, 49. i 
wirug uirb rov tyovg rrfdfliXdv; uQi/irtv. Hesych.: Kvrr#gce khz ret rw 
wtwiqg mmI ir/rvog TF^m^Myru. <rr^o/SiXiu : ct. H. Steph. in v. K vrrec^.* 
(Notanda est vox rrpfi{xm 9 quod omisit H. Steph.: occurrit ap. J. 
Poll. V, 97., sed alio sensu : ’ExecXuro 7rx^A roif Kv[t»$o7s y xx i syxXccr- 
t fit*, xxi trr^lXiXy xxl far {v$«« ; ubi Jung.: u Sc. quod similia essent 
rx t?s m rv*s xx^nx 9 t®75 Xi yopiyo^ (uti ex Etymologo patet in $6*1%) 
9rp$iXi<ug 9 et Hesych. err^bfi tXoy inter alia explicat vet; yvyxtxtw xi Vm 
Tf*9,**\ u i. q ,xSfog 9 vel trr ^ol3iXe<; : Hesych. K vyor ol $v^roi xxi 

W (rrpfl* Aw, xxi tl err^ofij&ei. Nicander (Ther. 88S.) rr^optjSovi etiam posuit 
pro nucibus pineis , qui et xvvt proprie : 

at/)' ore t iriuxxt 

«yg*rqwt< rr^ofifietcny vxnxlxts, 

JLd quern locum Schol. exponit rr^tufioy 9 rot xxftuin xx^rbf rng mvxHf,* 9 
Salmas, in Solin. p. 907. Cf. H. Steph. Thes. III,p. 1106. F. Est 
senilis astronomicus vocis *#**;, quern non notavit H. Steph* Suidas 
K*W rrpfit X*i, xxi r* xwerxtxrpx riff yfe. 
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C. dubkaverat, sed quae omnlno defendi possit e £ux£p iov Scholiast* 
modo citati.) 

Notandus e9t magnus veterum grammaticorum, ut Hesych. et 
Schol. in Clem. Alex. 11. cc., error, qui x£vov in Bacchi ritibul 
usurpatuin cum ad eosdcm ritus adhibito confundunt. Kwvo$ 
est 6 $6p<roc, at po/mfi o$ non est 6 Quparog. sive xcuvo?. Kwvog ut Sttidat 
1. c. optime explica^ est fructus pini, racemum figura refcrens* 
qucm mulieres in sacris Bacchi gestabant in pertica summa 
fixum, ut patet ex Epigrammatis versu, quern adduxit Suidas : 

Kai Sufi tou yXoepov xcvvopdpov xapaxat. 9 
Pertica ilia nihil aliud erat quam x\abog, unde in Epigr. yXotph 
xzfjicixx: hinc 86p<ro$ explicatur x\a6oc : Suidas, Oup<roc fiaxyix) 
poL/obog. Hesych. S6p<rog * pafidog, fiaxrviplu r\ xkaboc : Supro i* 

x\stfoi. Proprie $rjp<ro: est xXotbog, sive yXospog xa/j,at; xa)vopfyi$ : im- 
proprie ergosumitur xbivog pro iuptrog, id quod revera in pertica jix- 
um pro pertica ipsa, Sed popfiog de iisdem Bacchi rltibus usurpa- 
tus longc alio dicitur sensu quam xwvoc, sive Qupo-og. 

evtfev eirocis) 

fopficu xx) TUiravco ' Psfyv *l>puyeg iAa<rxovTai : 

Apoll. R. I. 1139. 


1 De insign is est Salmasii Epistola, ad Du Puy. A. 1628. 

*cripta, ubi idem cpithcton xmo^o^og tfvgro* ex Orphei versu ap. Clem. 
Alex. u Je vous renvoyo la lettre de Monsr. Peyresc, et vous en re- 
mercie, cnmnie je luy fais pour les remarques de PantiquitS, qu’il 
a daigne rechcrcher si curicusement a mon subject. Quant aux 
Thyrses Bacchiqucs , il faut necessairement qu’il y en ait eu de deux 
sortes, et les Autheurs anciens en marquent la difference. Les uns 
estoient tout entortilles de papier et de feuilles de lierre ; Anacreon les 
appelle xurxK/rrcvg i. e. hcdcra inductos thyrsos . II s'en voit 

de cette fapon dans PAgathe gravec, qui est aut devant du Perse do 
C^saubon, ct dans son livre De Salyra 9 et qui est expliquee pftr 
Scaliger en Pune de ses Epistres. Elle a pour argument les myst ere* 
ou orgies de Bacchus, et une bacchante y tient un thyrse, fait en la 
upon que je dis. C’est un baton simple qui a dulierre a Pentour. Eu 
quelques uns le bout dujavelot estoit envelope de fcuilles de vigne 
ou de lierre, et en ce sens Macrobc interpretc ihyrsum> hastam f vd 
jaculum , cujus mucro hedera lambente obtectus est, Les Grecs le* 
appellent 6i^r»vg 9 ou 6v£ro>ioy%Mf, Quant aux autres re* 

marques par le dit Sr. Peyresc, e’estoient des batons au bout desquels 
d y avoit une pomme de pin, qui estoit entre les iouets de Bacchus, 
comme il sc voit dans un vers d’Orphce chez Clement Alexandria 
ou entre les jouc'ts de Bacchus estant encore enfant il nomme umvj, 
qui sont des pommes de pin ; et de la vient que les Bacchantes les 
portoient au bout de leurs batons, qu’ils appelloient 
Pexpliqueray cela en mes Prolegomenes,” Salmasii EpisU XXL Lib. 
I. Confer Plin . Exercit, in Solin, p. 908. De Homonym. Hyles Iatr. 
P* 3 , 5 « « 
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E. H. Barkeri Epistola 

tybi Scfaol. 'Poftfios Si tan Tpovfirxof, Sv (TTpeQovtriv lpoi<n runt wreg, 
xa) ovreo xrtjirov airorsXouo-iv : Phot. Lex. Ms. 'PoftjSoc, ov e%ou(nv oi 
imotiiatyvTis, ci; to rvf^vavoM : Archytas H. Steph. Excerpt . p. 84*. 
JM Toif popfioigf Toig Iv ralf rsAeraT^ xivovpsvsig to uvt'o (ntfjifiuivei' 
fyw)(CL pwv xivo^eyoi |3a^uv «$»svr* *x 0Vy ' t(r X v P™S ojfvv. Viri doc- 
tigeimi, utostendemus alibi in peculiari Dissertatione de v. *Pofj,@og 
usque multiplici sensu, rhombmi sacrum «confundunt et cum 
f utgico rhombo ( de quo Theocritus ), et cum puerorum turbine , 
ab Homero et vetustioribus scriptoribus argufy, et a posterU 
oribus demum Grsecis pop^y, appellato. In Epigrammate, ad 
guod allusit Suidas, scriptor rectissime distinguit poftfav, QupTov, et 
xiivov t Kuaterus ad Suid. v. Si wot c Ms. edidit : 

iVpewTov Butrcupixov pofi/3w Qiucroio fivcona, 
xut <rxo\og apefiopov ctixtov u^utvsca, 
xut Kopufluvrelttiv la^vjpetTot y(k\xeu jtOTTTgWV, 
xai 0t5p<roi> %\oegbv xowotpopov xu/xuxu, 

XOL ) XOpuQOlO fiupbv TU7TUV0V flpopOV, $S <pQpYl$EV 
7T0 Wuxi fUTpOtiSTOV Xlxvov VTTEpOr XOfJUqS, 

EvqlvSv} Bux^m TV'S evTpopuov, ctvlxu 6vp<roi; 

ctTgofjLOv el; orpomcrsig p^eTpa psT^/flucev, 

Addit Kusterus : — “ Evanthe Baccho dedicat instrumental quibus 
antea in celebrandis Dei illius orgiis usa fuerat, veluti rhombum, 
thyrsum, pellem cervinam, vannum, et tympanum. 91 In v. Bpi- 
pog pro xui xopvfio io Suidas habet xu) xoufoio. 

Salmasii locus, quem scepenumcro supra laudavinius, est hie 
t( Obscryanda differentia albarii operis ct lectorii : tcclorium fit 
harenata calce, vel marmorato *, albarium calce mera. Vitruvius, 
Tectorioy sive albario opera . Et alio loco album opus appellate 
Inde albini ct albarii , qui dealbant. Proprium verbum hujus 
operis dealbarcy ut tcctorii linere. et polirc . Graeci xoviutu; vocant 
t#n albarios, quam tectores. Ilesych.: xwiobvrsg* hevxulwnsg\ *et 
xoviarar u<t68ttxtu\ xal ^phut: 1 item, xwluvi;' aofiio-Tcv'n:, 
Lat. dccalccatio . Ita cnim veteres loquuti : Festus ; Calecata 

ccdificiay calce politay xsxoviupevay ijTfosvT'jjuilvu : item, decalccatumy 
cake litum . Ita in vetustissimo libro scriptum reperi. Kwlu, 


\Hesychius ipse habet non *rjZurr*Txl> sed : ncutrum 

jigiyOscunt H. Steph* et Schneid.: an recte omittant, alii viderinta 
de Salmasiana lectione ur/Swrir at silet Alberti us, sed de v. xi* TX4 
scribit ; M L. xnirvcu ; Glosss, ^ 1 'rnir * X4V tariff, lector Nec 
. in** nec j^/t* agnoscit H. Steph.; de v. xg/nw silet Schneid., sea e 
ssU habet Voc. h a Salxnasio infra mexnoratum 

habent H. Steph. et Schneid. 
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vetustis GIobsis calx exponitur. Item in Grxcis: Kwkv 
u<rfis<TTog- Sed xovla cum ealeem significat, t$v xovlum* mi 
Xpfoiv proprie, h. e. tectan'um denotat. Quod diversae «K 
notionis et originis quam xovlet, qufce cinerem 9 vei <rraxri)y desigmrt) 
unde et xovtg, pulvis, cinis . At xovltt pro tectorio vel calce i. q. 

Unde xotT*xf>i< rroi roT^oi, tectorio induct i parities > et m*** 
T*xf>i erro*, recens dealba li ap. Dioscor. Ad earn rem praecipmif 
usus calcis. Kcuvlau vetcres dicebant, quod cst Si&xgHnv. Nam et 
xa>v«iv, pro xp' iS * v - Unde Tno-troxcoyijirai, pice lincre, et 
popep ap vEschylum, orav Triory xunxxpi^iv Teg Ttvsg u7ro irvp&g uirb9A+ 
uoutiv. Inde xxvrjrn; ap. Aristotelem in alveis apum, quam alii nip* 
pooGiv dicebant. Grammatici exponunt Sia^iTiy rou <r|u.i!jvoyc. Ex 
co dx(ovr, 7 ov dyyeiov ap. Dioscor. vas non picatum, Ita enim leg. de 
fuligine rcsinas ; elg xs papaovv otyysm axcovijTov, to6tb<ttiv ^TnWwrov. 
Et ap. Suid. xa)vr,<roti wMov, picare dolium. Graeci posteriorea 
xoviolv pro xwviav dixere. Sic xdviov pro xwve iov in Epigr. Diogenis, 
ut scriptum est in antiquissimo Codice : 

9r^)oj yap *A$v}vaicvv xoviov p Ley anXiog ru eSefcu, 
aiiro'i 0* efs7r ioy T&uro redo a-TopuTi, 

de Socrate : ita etiam legit Suidas. IIhtgoxwvIu ap. Herod., jj S<d 
7nW»jj xp(<ri$ : alii tt*c r<roxoviav vocarunt per o parvum. Hesych. ttio’- 
troxoviV >3 vuv 7ri<r(6ix, tii %g xp' t0V(ri r “ ^apiaipia twv 7rpo/3aT«jv. Eo- 
dem sensu dixerunt et xwv/^-iy, et pro eo xovftjfiv. In Geoponicis, 

fV aXOVlCTTU) TTlicjpy To'jTZCT IV OCTTHTff JjTW , ])1CC flOH €St oblitUM • 

Hesych. xsxcLvia-rar 7re7ri<r<rwTxi, xexXvarsu : Theocr. xexoviTflifO¥ 
posuit pro x=xcoyi(rpL£yov : 

Kiaalg eXixp^cp xsxovi<rpevog, 

Qui versus longe aliter exponendus, ac vulgo interpretes accipi- 
unt. Hedera poculum illud ambiebat per extremas oras. Quae 
licdera lita auripigmento fuit, ut xireog ^pvToxapnog exprimeretur. 
w Kxlxp^og, uuripigmenlum : Hesych. k\lxP' Jtro S> T * dptrevixiv, 

o\ oe to dvdog e\ixpv<rov /3ot«wjc. Quod autem Hesych. xcKovicrrectj 
xtxKvgtou interpretatur, in hac cadem signification© posuit Theo- 
critus : xi/TV'jfiiov x*x}>u<rfjL6V ov ccSsi xapcJ, 

cera oblitum poculum . Ut igitur xoviVai pro xwvfoai, ita xovla, pro 
xjoAxy y xph ri s- Q u0 sensu et calx ita dicitur, quo linebant et 
inducebant parietes. Nulla in h. v. cineris, aut lixivi significatio, 
ut vulgo sibi persuadent harum literarum imperiti.” Salmas, 
in Solin. p. 868. 

E supra dictis liquido patet, Valckenserium falli, cum Sal- 
masium corrigere velit, ad Theocritum I, 30. Kivtrog iXiypurtp 
xs xovio-p.svog 9 his verbis: — “ Hunc locum tractans Salmasius iriSolin. 
p. 1229, A. xovlsiv, vel xovl^uv, et xoviav, vel xcuviav, diversa confudit. 
Vera est observatio Eustathii in Horn. II. y. p. 289, 38. (et iq II, 
<>, p. 1153, 13.) : ^OfjLYipog ph xovttjv Xlyn t^v drXwg xovip* oi 8t pif 
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^Qftypov, rijv riTfltvov* it; *«J i^cuoxovltx. truyxuTur xct) fifta ytwm i— • 
xovwiotd* f£ otJ xal toi^oj xexov*afiJvo£. A'ov/feiv est pidvereitk ad* 
spergere; xmxv, calce illinere : de Templo Neptani, cujus^cnV- 
to erant interiores calce dealbati 9 xsxovi&rai tu svtoc , inquit Pau- 
san. X, p. 892, 1- Ta'i^oi parities essent pulvere con* 

spersi . Sed amplificatam verbi vim quomodocunque adspergendi 
voces adject* determinant : hoc in loco, xitrtros k\%z6<ru> xexovio-- 
est hedera auri pigmento velut adspersp exornata Non 
Salmasius ipse, ut critico summo videtur, sed Graeci recentiores, 
ut Salmasius, et nos post Salmasium plurimis exemplis ostendimus, 
xovlttv et xovif?iv. xowav et xawiai/ contuderunt. 

Fr. Guil. Sturzius de Dial. Maced, et Alex. p. 175., quod mi- 
rumest, nullam Valckenaerianae notae mentionem fecit, recte tamen 
et xovi'stv et xovfew pro ygiuv usurpatum recentiori tribuit Gracci- 
tati, ut ante Sturzium fecerat Salmasius, cujus locus eum praete- 
riit. “ Kovmy sive xovfljeiv, ubi simpliciter pro dictum fuit, 
non tulit Gr. linguae puritas. Schol. Thcocr. ad I, 27. xexAt kt/xcvov, 
ijyovv A e\oufjiivQv, xexpKTfisvov, o xgxowcr/xevov ol xoivoi Qouriv : deinde ad 
V, 30., ubi poeta xexovia'psvo^ icrcof olvt) roy xsxgi<r[A£vos ctzXtvc” 


REMARKS ON 

I J OET/E Minorks Graxi, Prctcipua Lcctionis Varietaic 
M Indkibus Locupletissimis instruxit Thomas Gais- 
ford, A. M. ASdis Christi Alumnus , necnon Graea 
Lingute Professor Regius. Vol. 1. Oxonii, e Typo- 
graphy Clarendoniano. MDCCCXIV. 

While we admire the learning, the accuracy, and the taste of 
Professor Gaisford, in this publication, which is certainly the 
fiditio pahnaria 9 we cannot but lament that he had not, at the tiipe 
when he was engaged in preparing for the press the Poetic Minores , 
jnet with the Miscellanea Philologica , edited by A. Matthias ol’ 
which a Second Edition appeared in 1809, as he would have found 
in the excellent Dissertation of Huschke “ de Fabulis Archilochi” 
much matter connected with Hesiod and Archilochus. Huschke 
has in p. 5. Vol. 1. introduced an emendation of Hesiod, Opp. 
y. 201, which will, we think, meet with Mr. G.’s approbation, as it 
is founded on the authoi ity of an Etyin. Ms. : 

Nvv 8* alvov /SatnAgycr* tpiw $po veovn xui aurol >. 

«!8* 7pql; 7Tpo<restirey irjBouac 7roixi\oSeipov. 

€i In hac tarn facili narratione ferendam non esse duram istam a 
versu ptimo ad ^ecundum orationis progressionem, nemo, semel 
xnooitus, facile megabit. Sed haec librariorum est, non Hesiodi 
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culptfs nempe legendum est dg tprj^ (pro cJ8* tpr£-) Hoc dicendi 
genere ubique utuntur Gr. scriptores in com memoranda fabuiis 
AEsopis, veiut Aristoph. Vesp. 1448. : 

6 8* tXsfav ainoi r, ei ; 8 xiySotpog wore : 
ibid. v. 1181 . : 

eyufia Telyvv tcov ys ttolvv kur* olxlav 
exslvov, cog ovrco n tot /x ug xau yaXy : 

adde v. 1177. : • 

TTpcuTov fxhy to; r\ Aafxl' ciXovc r sw sp'teTO' 
ciretra. 8 ', cos 6 Kotpdoiticov rvjv fxrjrspa. 

“ Nunc fiagmeuta fabulanuu Archilochearuin cum vcrsibua 
Hesiodcis ex Etyin. Ms. descnbanius. Alves xa) nagoipla hufifjtr 
o fj,sv yocg alvog ecrri Xoyog xsct «va7roXijcriv /jlu finely uiro aXoytov K&aiv 
r y Q’jtcov 7 rghg otvSgcoirovg *ipY}p,evog' oiov ocno fxev aXoycov £cicov, wnrtp 
a ' ApylXoyo;' Ahog Tig ocv(jpu}7rcov 1 cog ap * aXco irrfe ij (i 98 *) aeTog £vvco- 
vIolv sSsvtc. lioci aXXcog' To 8e olq ocXoiirr^ xipbaXetj auvfjv to to 7nxvov 
eyovaa voov (h. e. Tip 8* ig aXcoTn jf xtg6aX$rj ffuvrjVTSTo iruxvcy g. v.) 
Xal * //<r lofiog' Auv S’ alvov, /3a oriXeuT epeco voeoven xa) avrolg, *J}g V 
yy* Kpoa-eenrev a>j8oya toixiXo hipov. 

“ Ex h. 1. nihil aliud lucraniiir, nisi confirinalioncm e men da- 
tionis in IJesiodo propositi. Nam Archilochi fragment a alibi 
accuratius desciipta leguntur, lit ap. Amnion, in v. Alvog , quibus 
insigue additamentiim infra adjicietur, quod sese qiuerentibus nobis 
nunc ipsuni oft’ert.” 

In the above extract from the Ktyni. MS. Mr. G. will notice an 
additional authority for the epithet noixiXobeipov as applied to ai jWva, 
about which Ruhnken, whose note Mr. G. has cited, entertained 
some unnecessary scruples : 

“ Atqui,” says Ruhnk., “ luscinia non est 7 r oixiXobupog, sed 
yX'MgcLu yv\v. Simonides ap. Etyin. M. p. 813, 8. Eustath. Od. 7V 
p. 187.3. evT xrjfio'vsg 7roXvx(OTiXoi, yX copotuyeveg, dxpivai Qua e 
fortasse causa fuit cur Tzetzes ct Moschopulus 7rotxtX66upog, sine 
•cxemplo, 7roixiXopoovog explicareut. Sed vix dubito, quin aftinia 
sonus literarum u et r h qui tot menda peperit, lluic etiam loco 
corrumpendo occ^sionem dedcrit. Lege 7roixiXoyYigvv. Epigr. ap. 
Gruter. p. 1118. 9 . tijv x'jstv&mv Moytruv uYjlovu ty}V [xeXtyripvv. 
Theocr. Ep. iv. 11 , 12 . Philippics Anal. Brunck. T. 11 . p. 221* 
Nec tamen reticere debeo, vulgatam scripturam magnis patroni* 
niti, Ammonio v. ouvog , Theone Progymn, p. 31. Nonno xxvi. 
p. 688. x lv 11 . p. 1204. Hue accedit, quod luscinia, auctore 
Clemente Alex. Paid. 11 . 10. p. 221. cum voce etiam colorem 
mutat : owraurcvg 8 s xcc \ at) 8 u>v xoc) to ypiop.ct xst) rr)v cpbtjV aufjcfie- 
rafiaXXsi Tocig TgoTTCtlg.” 

We are not persuaded that a lection, so remote in itft meaning 
from the common notion about the nightingale is voixiXobsigov, can 
have been substituted by illiterate transcribers for the obvioua 
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epithet vomXtyygw, and in our opinion the passage front Clem. 
Alex., adduced by Ruhoken, is quite sufficient to vindicate iromhi* 
ieigw, whether the notion be in point of fact true or false. H. 
Steph. Thes. ill. p.442.: (< IhixiXtftetgog, hatien* collum varium, 
i. e. versicolor, rnaculosum, pictmn : ab Hesiodo vero in Erg. 
aifioov TtoixiX(fosigo$ dicitur |>o tins $i« to notK^Xopaivov sen TroiXiAco^ov, 
quod vano modnfamine tauat : vvnonyinum est aloXoSeipog.” H. 
Steph. hits omitted the woid Xoyyguc. It desen ves to be noticed 
that the Codex alter JDorvillianus has in the passage of Hesiod 
TtoiXiXolygov. Jlesych. J^pr y TpivyXog : H. Steph. has the word 
in the Index to the Thes., but seems to have doubted its existence: 
“ dypf) Hesychio est pta;^, pagan, certumen , item v p£%Y)Xof 9 in 
hac tamen postcriore sigriiticatiotie dicilur potius 8 stgr,” Schneider 
ha& omitted hypy i.e. rpd^yXog, without reason. 

On the 12th Fragment of Arc hiloehus p. 292. Mr. Gaisford 
contents himself with producing the note of Jacobs : 

Kct\ Qgoveutri r ot\ exolotg kyxugsoo<rtv igy^xm. 

u Auctor Kryxide in Opp. Plutouis p. 597. E. (T. x. p. 2 55. ed. 
15ip.) : v JE%ei xa ^ T&XXct irguyiiotTot ovtco vxvTor ottojo* yap av 
r tveg »<nv oi %pcvpLsvoij tqiuvto. xal to. ngaypiotTot avTOic uvdyxy slvou’ 
KttXcbg S’, ?$!), 8oxsi fco# Xx\ to rotj * ApyiXoyov 7T67roir^ur 

Kol) pgovsvci TOia, oxoiotg efrxvgeaxnv egupt,ot<n. ' 

Ap. Stob., qui li. 1. ex Fryxia piofert in Flor. Tit. xcn. p. 512, 
51. etiam vitiosius legitur: Aal ppoveuai to* uqixoi olg syxvgswew 
egypoten [eyxvpeuxnv Platonis Ms. Vat.] ubi tamen verse ketionis 
vestigia facile agnoscis. Valck. ad Herod, n. p. 141, 98. lute sic 
relingetidu censet : 

A’al <$pQVsu<ri ro7 oxo iw; syxvpsaxnv epyt^xrx, 
i. e. xal TOia fieri rd epyfictToc, oxotwg <pgoveu<n iyxupsaotn. Rerum natura 
secundum hominum, in quos incidunt, mores mutatur. Paulo 
durior verborum structure ; sed sensus plane is est, quern JSs- 
chiriis contexlus flagitat, et quern desiderabat Cleiicus in Mot. 
ad /Eschin. p. 47.” 

r riie passage of iEschines occurs in Dial. n. If), p. 71, <*d. 
Fisch. 178(>: *Ex st xai t olXXgl frgdypiXTa ovtcd ndvTOL. 

vicQiQi ydo iv rtng <&<nv ol yjpi) ju.svoi, rotxuTcn xa* rd Tgdyaxrx avrolg 
dvdyxy stvur xxXwg h\ Spy, tioxsi ptoi xai to to? ’Agx^X cv 
Kcd 4goveu<n ro7 f Sxoiotg eyxvge axnv sgyfiufft. 'I he note of 
Fischcr seems to have escaped the notice both of Mr. Jacobs 
and of Mr. Gaisford. 

sly wrrg&iy t§ xdti fiifiXtvog c hog . — ’Kpy. x * T/pu 587. 

u Te om. Gal. /S//3xivo$ L. Holstenms ad Steph. Rvz. p. f>7, 
quern secutus est Brunckius et Mss. complines. Vulgatum 
servat ‘^tskth. II. A. p. 87 1, 48. Plus simplici autem 
m^mmodo laboW tersus. Prorsus cnim inusitate t ante <rx 
colripitur) eatteM lere sententia recurrit infr. 590. Quare pro 
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acumugp guo leptormedelam, quam potest, cxcogitet ; train ib taifc* 
bpg.Co^.iii^^^iWKi exspectemus,” 

We leave |;o other#, as Mr. G. has done, to settle the point abofot 
the metre. But vyith respect to the reading {Hfiktitofy we 
be permitted to observe that it is a matter of no consequence what- 
ever, whether we read f3vfi\tvo$, or jS/j3 kms, as there caiv be ho 
doubt that both were used by the Greek writers. In our OWH 
opinion far too much attention is paid by the scholars of the pre#6Jit 
day to the orthography of certain words, which catf never be ac- 
curately ascertained, because there is good reason to suppose that 
the Greek writers themselves did not always agree in adopting the 
same orthography. We are, however, disposed to admit that somtf 
of the variations in the orthography of certain words are to be 
, ascribed to the ignorance, or the conceit of transcribers, who in- 
troduced into the works of the ancient writers the orthography 6# 
their own times. These observations are abundantly confirmed by 
a passage in Mazochius’s Commentary “ in Tabulas Heracleenses” 
p. 200., where the learned editor has collected every thing, which* 
concerns the history of the /3 i>/3Xjvos oho$. 

Mr. Blomfield on JEschyl. Prom. 836. writes thus: i( Br |9~ 
A/vojv Med. M. 1. Colb. 2. Seld. Perpetua in h. v. inter i et u 
confusio. Eustath. ad Od. f. p. 1913,31. ’JEvravda 8e <r^p,eiai<rm 
«ti j) J3u/3Xo$ eirl #oXfa>$ p«v *njs xal ev tcw /TfgHjyijTj} (v. 912.) pufttof 
hot to u o ygifirar e#l 8s $utoo, ev\ iroAu p l«v, xal /fcAXitrr* ttatpjt 
Toly otpxouoig, optofa ij ygaffi oi 8e vmrtpot /ctvref, not rot 8tity|fr v 

Itypog, pw<ros pu<rof, jUflKog 8ia row \wrat poten. Bruuck. ap. AristopH? 
(hfixlov ubique reposuit. Jn Eurip. Ion. 1 193. pro fiiffcivw n tri/Ac*- 
to ; 9 legendum fiufixlvou. Bv/3\ivov ohov inemorant Tbeocr. Athefi. 
Eustath. ct alii. Cf. Xenoph. Anab. vn. 5, 8. 1‘ausan. Achaic. 
p. 406. cum Antonin. Lib. c. 30. Parthenium in Erotic, xf. 
Heinsium ad Ovid. Met. ix. 452. Pierson, ad Moerin p. 95. * 
Btfixioty 8*a tw 7, £$ nXaroov, ’Amk&$ 0 Bv/Sxla, 
xotvw$.” 

Sir. B. is, we think, mistaken in supposing that the passage in ’ 
Euripides needs any correction. From what he adds, after cor- 


recting the passage of Euripides, it is plain that he thought that 1 
the ancient waiters speak only of /3u/3 olvo$, whereas it has been 
shown by Mazocbius that the word was anciently written jS^jSAw^, 
/3!jj'/3\w$. H. Steph. has in the Index to the Tbes. adtridW- 
edged both /3tJ/3 \tvo$, and (Ztfikivog, and /3*pc/SXji/o^, but Sell NEf DEM ■ 
has in his Lexicon neglected to insert /3/pt/3Xiw$. 

H 8* iga ♦!*' i\o^v nxf, Kothp&iounv JAffyov.— Theogon. 326. * 
Mr. G. produces Gr&vius’s excellent note, which i£ thitf * 
“ Repogui veterem lectionem ex antiqnorum ttecfoW/ 

qui legit et txplicat B&ot&a 

unde $Utor foots*, ubi Snhip* ffufe' 

N G.lLXiV. Cl.Jl. VOL. XII. 2E 
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EnripKiis KchoHatt«s adstipUlatilr in PkeMthuS <p» tridir ffettv 
SfK b Spbftige 4fe€bm ef^ ipsamque u B&ttn voeatatn ffc*. 
tiif&iA ijdlSpicali <fi cti, quorum pede* forniam Spingum habfc- 
bM * 1 FetrtUs: 4 Bimti appellantur quidam, quorum pedes fonniti 
kfht in speciem Spiiigtim, quod eas Dorii phicas vocant/ Sic 
^/x£| 0 VT 6 p «5 dicitur Sphinx ap. Lycophronem v. 1463* 4>t*iov veto 
tat mons Boeotia;, cujus tneminit in *A<r7tiht v. 33. Stephanas de 
'Urbibus : &lxu ov ogo* Botwrlag xal 8 ici h^biyyou xat* 8i* /3g«^iouj 
*ss 4. Videct Plutarchutn in libello, Quort Brut a ratirne utantur." 
Mr. Gaisfocd adds, “ 4>~ix? Trine. <rf lyy* Aid**" but docs not ap- 
pear to have noticed the passages of HeSydiiufr: Blxag' tffryy**, 
(where Kuster says, “ Bceoti, ni fallor, pro a%\yytg dicebant fitx*;, 
sfeh$4xs$,” and where Alberti refers to Kz. Spanh. de P. et U. N. 
pi. 51Q.); Olya' fix*, <rf/yya, where Kuster says, “ 2>ix* pro 
iirftyy* dixenmt Breoti, vide Graevii Lectt. Hesiod, c. 24. p. 121.” 
#owa>v irpwrbif&wv, where Palmerius reads, 0/xwv oga* wpog Srfflwv, 
and Henislerh. has the following note : — u iEoles 4>lyet, vel 0/x« 
efferunt pro <rf/y yet, unde Bceoti odspirata in tenuem conversa 
/Six** formant, qua* Hesych. suppeditat. Hinc Boeotia* monti pomen 
arcessit <Pixiov, vel <f>/xuov, qnem Palmerius Hesychio restitutum 
voluit in istis, 4>ntHor irptHrlbi&u>v, valde probabili conjectura : 
poterat tamen etiam reting i, <*>ixrwir ?rg®9i?/3wv, vel ?rgo<r^/8»v : liani 
supra legitur, SQtxrai oi xivsuht xa) axaA*/: tales autem plerumque 
▼gwfcj jSoi, prime setatis flore grati : omissum est r, quod hie a 
dudecto pendeat, an erranti Hesychio sit tribuendum, non teinere 
mxero.” 

Festus, as we have seen, makes the word phtcas peculiar to the 
Dorians, whereas the scholiast of Euripides, quoted by Graevius, 
<f tradit f ixiov oW a Sphinge dictum esse, ipsamque a Boeotis vo- 
catatn fix*." Hemsterhuis differs from both : “ iEoles f (yet, vel 
fix* efferunt pro erf tyyx, unde Boeoti ads pi rata in tenuem con- 
versa fiUa$ formant, qua* Hesych. Buppcditat.” Kuster, on the 
first passage from Hesych., says, “ Boeoti, ni fallor, pro cQlyyt; 
dicebant /S/xs*, vel fixer/’ but on the second he writes, “ ♦/x* pro 
<rf *yy* dixerunt Boeoti, vide Graevii Lectt. Hesiod, c. 24. p. 121.” 
Hemsterhuis has produced no authority for his assertion that f #y* 
vel fix* is the iEqlic word, whence the Boeotian /Six* descends. 
There can be little doubt that f /x* is the true Boeotian word, 
because it occurs in the Boeotian poet Hesiod, because it is as- 
cribed to the Boeotians by the Schol. of Euripides, and because 
f<xw, or f Uupv wgs the name of a mountain in Boeotia. 
not a^are thatany ancient authority can be adduced for ascertain- 
ing the dialects, in which /3 hut and Qlyet were used for $Im. 
TurnebnSj ,. t fruB writes in the Adversaria i it. 10. “ Picse ap. 
>«Snstuoi' p. aunt- sphinges, node et «p. eum piealj, 

" quawpiaiB' ek^wV ** » putrtos propsgare posriant, <pri urtinis 
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wm arid* ill* voluc m fern gtsph^ Tpcatw, mm # ei ivenis 

peoitu9 egerentea; pilare et Wtypilare dubimn noftett, quin a 
Wbo Or. deducantur JSolieo. ejAijrif, i. $, /*r, qui, piA*r&f $b 
Hesiodo vocalur, sed JEolum est aspirationes in tenue# mutare, nt 
at in 9uperiore vocabulo, pro JPorice Qlg r et JEolka srlf, 

unde Lat. pica et picatrn” t \ 

H. Stephens has inserted in his Thesaurus both /9£ and gif, 
Schneider has jhp second, but omits the first; neither of tff^e 
lexicographers has noticed ji(y* for fxa* H. Steph. says well, 
“ ut ^f dicitur pro r$iy£, ita et ftv pro <r$iv, ut turn &p. Home- 
rum, turn ap. CaUimachum for. there can be no doubt that $£ 
is radically the same word as Bochart (Canaan i. id) 

derives the wood phica from a Phoenician word, picceha , or 
phiccaa, signifying a sapiens, oculatus, auritus,” “ propter saga* 
citatein, quia itiuuer fuit acutissima, quae per gryphos et suigmata 
solartistthnorum sui a?vi ingenia ejuercebut.” Grammaticus ISfs. 
in Biblioth. Leidemi ap. Valck. ad Ammon, p. IQS.: Tec «S g if 
fMVo<ruAA«/3a ovofAarot, iv to p, Sid rou x xAfvvrm, ©Jov $fi£ 
fptxos, <fci£ $ixoV tl Se to p, Sid r©5 olov <rri£ mg$f, 

rpi^oV -ttA^v row *£ lxo$, fori Sg 6 e<rfliW Td$ upsxih ms{, rxcvAaf* 

On the 993d verse of Theognis Mr. G. is silent about the cor- 
rection of J. D. a Leunep : ** 'Ayaboi speciatim ad cibos transfertur 
cum siepe alibi, turn in illo Theogn, 993. Jetnvov ty A^yoip-tv, Zrou 
nvd flop,©* dvciygi, IIuvtqIcw ayabwv yeccrrp) x&Qityppvci, quorum 
facilis correctio e&t, cum, quod ap. Athenaeum L, vji.p. 310. A. 
kujus loco legitur J. S. A rjyoi i ugvoj ov Tiva 9. avwyoi il. liter is aliter 
in verba distinctis aptarn official sentemtiam, 4. j. A^yoijuv. Sirov 
nvd. 9. dveoyoi Uwnolm y x.t.X.’’ Jo. X). a Leunep ad Phawidis 
EpistU p. 332, 

On the 73d verse of Theognis, Jacobs writes thus: <f Quod 
Brunckiiis, ap. Theogn. v. 73. il^fiv /tij&i pfAoinv 2 a«k Avaxwvio 
*£ny, scripsit 6fj,u>$, id mmime necessarian).” Jacobsii Append, in 
.Lucian. ap. Porsoni Advers. p. 294. 


NOTUUE QUJEDAM 
IN PLATONIS MENEXENUM. 

Editio, quft bsus tum, studiis Societatia Bipoofinm debetuf : ejus 
' paginas, ejus tineas ia his adnotationibu*, semper adbibni. 


' Ip. 574. 1. 1.J 'Efc ayopat q no&ty Mcyl&yto j gS, softer in pria- 
cijiio sui Phaedrt, *icut ia Protagonp initio to^W 


4i6 NoiukrQt tkdam m 

by k a) Trader; quam interrogandi formulaw imitator Horah Sat. iv. iv 
u Unde et quo Catius?* 

[I. 2,] *E£ ayop&s xal farv rod fiovXevryplov. Simifi modo Jwec verba 

conjungit Tacit. Agric. ii. “ Monuroenta darissimorura ingeatorum 
in comitio ac foro urerentur.” Ex quibus locis patet tam Athenh 
quam Roma? comitium in foro extitisse. 

0. $.] ffvpfidvXevri &px<nv- Mate, ut mihi quidem videtur, servant 
editiones : levissimk mutatione bunc locum sanabis : tu mecum cup* 
fiovktvv reponas, quod postulat rei ratio Gnecitattsquc analogia. 

[I. U.] ra<pds fiiXKawn irotciv. Sed in Thucyd. B. Xfi. 44 oi *A6r ) * 
vmoi y rip tto rpiip vofitp vjow^evot, brjpotrly. raipas iirotyoavro k. t. X.” quae 
expressio mclior est. Nam plerumque cum voculis rp ratpy similibos 
ritusque et caeremonias indicantibus 7 ro^opatconjunguntGraeci: cunt 
verbis locum et rem denotantibus *Ww adhibetur, tit m sections 
antei citatft u okyryv 7rotjicravres 9 ft “ kneiviov hi biaitpeirtf r$)v itper^v 
Kpivavres, avrov teat rdr raipov liroirjaay.’* 

fl. 12.] dXAd riv a e iXovro. sc. oi fiovXevraL Quibusdam ex Hior** 
tuorum consanguincis decerptis funcris publico surntu celebrati Ctira- 
tionem permibit populus. Hi circurostanti spectatorum coronae sedes 
et loca, I aliquant d is pen sa tores, distribuebant, ritusque caereraonias- 
que et epulas pro voluptate situ instituebant. Qui defunctoruni virtu- 
tes companitii oral tone verboruinque elcgautiis laud a ret, a senatu, si 
PJaloni credits eligcbatur: etii tauten repugnare videtur Thucyd. B. 
Xfi fid fluent “ iirfibav fit Kf)u\j/w<Tt yrj, urrjp riprjfikvas in rd rffs iroXeot, bs 
hr yvu> fir) re bokij fit) tt^vveTos drat, kai atytofiart ir pokier), Xkyei It a vrdts 
iwaivor rbr irpeiroim : '* quam seiitcntias discrcpationem, si cuiquam 
discrcpatio esse videatur, Dciiiosthcnis ope, fuciilime corrigas: audi 
ipsum oratorum principem, " rbr iroXvr pkovru” sic in sua de coronft 
oratioue § m) loqtentem : “ Xetporordv yap b bfjpos tvv kpovvr iwl roh 
TereXnrrrjkbai, Trap' avra rd avpfidvra, oh trk k^eipororrjare xpoftXyQbn^ 
[sc. birv Tfj* /3t».wXj)i] op tre waticep cirtputvov brra : * ifcrumqtie in sequent! 
cap. u K(il ohy^ b pi* bi)fios ovrm, oi fit Ttor rereXevTrfKonav ? raripe* ral 
dbeXfoi vno rov brjftou totc atpeOkvreg ini 7 as ra(j>hs 9 fiXXwj irw dXXA ^ 
bior woteir airrovs to 7repibe.rrryor 9 tout hrottjvar Trap 1 kfjioi” Unde 
senatum elegissc, populumque oratores approbasse clarissim^ liquet. 

[p. 275. I. 1.] tr oXXayop Kirbvreuet KaXbr elvai to ir noXifjtip &wo»* 
0r1)trK€ty, Hocte ad spiritum sed non ad liujusce loci constructionem 
interpretati sunt editores “ Videtur apud piurimas gentes pneclarum 
ease in bqjlo occumberc/ Gneco serrnoni propiora habebis, si sic 
construas ** apud piurimas gentes parum abest, quin ad honorem 
famainque ducat mors in bcllo oppetita/' De verbo Kivbvreikir Basi- 
lii Scholia arik bora in Greg. Nazian. Orat. xxxii. conferas ## rd Si nv* 
bvreveir eXrykeadcu kai betKvwdm rdr otffmivec At)poo6ipr)s icarh Met- 
btotr AX ka Kirbirvedet rd Xtap €vrv\it irtore iwa^fieU TOtelv—Kai 
«rl Ayntoo bi eiXyirrai, uts ’Epftoyerrp iv rrj r4%vp‘ oi icarh btivajuv rip v 
iv bavdrtfTi' ii cei yap, $r)<rt 9 Kivbvvcvu ret trp&r* tikpeoQac Avrl rod, 
irparerifppriu^. wpp^^nrai. Qua? ex Grammatico MS. de Syntaxi in 
Bibl. S|nMAb/4^cnpta feisse monet Ruhokenius. Tzetze* Schotiii 
KfSS. ia fTennagenem, sic loquitur rb Mbwrict \ify* fth> I B w nuo t 
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vnapvci' rb W kvaytolux $%€iv trqpaivu rat/rtjr, wki, Recte Platoni- 
cam Tocutionew vocat, quae tam crebra apud Platoncm e$t # Ht singu- 
lis paginis reperiatur : sed nee ipse, nee alii Grammatici locution)* 
rationem bene explicuerunt. Optime, ut Ruhnkenio videtur hoc v&r- 
bum per iyyliei exponit Timseus. Nam, ut Latini dicurit, ptricut&to 
est ne hoc it a sit , pro parum abest quin ita sit, sic etiam Gfaeci kwSv- 
veveiv pro iyyide iv, 

p, 4.] Km ear $av\o$ jj. Interpretes “ slve etiam vilis quisplaij^ jet 
ignavus.” Male me& quidem sententiA : non enim ad hominis vitam 
in facinore consumptam sed ad humilem in civitate conditionem 
spec tat o ratio. Sic vocabulo vile utitur Shakespearius nostras in 
Henrico V. Act. iv. Seen. 3. ubi rex comites suos adloquens, dlcit, 
11 For lie to-day who sheds his blood with me Shall be my brother : 
be he ne’er so vile , This day shall gentle his condition Haud ta- 
men ignore quod huic meae signification! repugnare videtur Thucyd* 
B, pj3. Kai yap Tois ruXXa yelpom biKatoy n)v is rovs iroXipovs virip f ft 
t arpibos avbpayadlav ir poriSecrdat. 

£1. 16.1 ola bt) ra iroXXa ad per ipov. Cf. Blom field Prom. Vinctl 
973. 2epov, 7rpoo€v\ov , Ounrre rbv Kparovrr del . u Hanc sell t<?D tram 
optima reddidit Butlerus, “ unuiuquemqne regnantem.” Anglic!, 

“ whoever happens to be in power/’ “ Haec vis roC ’Act cum apud 
Scriptores Atticos prsesertim Oratores frequentissima sit, srepius ta- 
uten minus perspccta, interpretes in errorem duxit." Thuc. A. ta. 
ovk dOpoot, aXXa pipet rp del iraparVxbvn, avTd\ov. Cf. quoque Thuc. 
B. ta, airo depairetas rwv act npoearuTutv. 

£p. 276'* 1. 5.] o&tms 1-vavXos 6 \6yos re a*, r. X. Ruhnkenius in suis 
super Timteo adnotationibus h«c sequentia ex Lexic. Rhetor. IMS. 
Uudat ivavkov — ivrrxpv' abXbs yap irav rd orevov, Kai iirlprpces* 6 hi 
ir6po$ tQv &twv roiQvros. Miltonus in exquisito suo de Paradiso 
amiasA poemate nobis hominem vivis coloribus depinxit qui rbv \6yov 
ivavAov iv toIs itnv habet : qui locus, ut meam de hujusce verbi sig- 
nificatione sententiam optima exponit, hie laudabitur. lab. viii. ad 
ink. “ The angel ended — and in Adam’s ear So charming left his 
voice that be awhile Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to 
hear.” Cf, Crito *S. “ ravra ev t*0t tin iyh cokm bKovctv, &<nrtp ot 
KQpt/$avriu>yT€s twv avXutv boKoiatv atovety' rat tv ipot atirri f) ^r) 
rovrutv rpv X6y*>v j}op0ei *at irotci prj bvraofkii tu>v &\\wv lucov€tv. n 
Rursus Plato de Leg. iii. p. 58 5. ’Ea yap rwv v\frnXwv eU ra milts 
Karoftaiveiv, dpai 9 iraetv <j>bf}vs cvavXos iyeyovet . jEschiu. de CofonA*, 
{y. SvavXov yap %v hi rbre naotv, Sri ryviKavra l> bf}po$ AureXi^ ubi 
Palmerius observat metaphoram ab iis suratam esse quibus post 
tibiarum sonum aures adhuc personant Maxim. Tyr. Diss. vii. p. fl m 
Kai tu pra ivavXps &v biapipvrjrat rov p£Xovs Kai mwplSei irphs a Mv 0 
44 hiyus translate locutionis exemplum, audacter quidem, sed 
venust£ contrarium dixit Synesius de republica p. 32. et de insom. 
p. 153. a pa OvpavXijoovsiv ol \6yoi irepl ra Sr a — Hunc nostri locum 
expies&it disertissimus Sophists, qui sc totum ad Pla^mis imitationem 
compmaverat* ^Themistius Orat. vi. p. 81. Kai rafo$tvav\ov els rd $ra 
iyleepstm weptfepvv tr i rbv X6yov, 
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py Naoov meavlpe s Avpai irepiTrvipvatv' dr — 6epa hk xpvtrqv 
My«t* Ta per ffpcrddev &r* 4 — yXatvr heybpew, ''YSwp }>' aXXa (f>tp{i ct* 
ipuat, rvv xipas Awt— »X6som <ai arecparoLs, 

U J4«] *E{ krpyWqv yap wayrdvaatv ^ aipeatt y iyovtv. Pro hoo 

Ij^ iravrdTrafftv Trjlgioi utuntur irdaiv. <jd. Col. 1446. ’At'djicu 
yapfdoiv &r« 5v0TV3(p*j', et QEd* Re** 40. & KpdrioTQV iraatv QI&ittc 
k dpa. 

[p. 2 77* 1- 3.] Ok oie«, i Zu spares. l. e. ©ifii ©k* clvcu /icra. Similis 
roD ok usus in Xenophontis Anabasi A. iii. ad init. invenitur. ol yap 
erypartutrat ok fyatrav livai rofr vpvato i. c. l^aaar ok \ivai ns rt pipos 
rp9 yvplov ovrv $ irpoav, quod minus perspexerunt oditores ; 44 tu mecum 
Mjtstniaa ulterius so porrccturos necabant.” Similiter ovk tyij non 
1pm quod Latino 44 non vcrbum aadidit,” sod 41 se hoc vcl illud 
petumm esse negabat” sonat ; sed de his noquid nimis. 

J 1. 4«] ^ Ov plyrot, pa Ala. pd Ala negantis, yt) Ala plerumque 
rmaptis est. of. Arbtoph. Pint. 100. ubi Pluto dicenti "Ayeror pe 
vtiv tmoy ydp i r&if epov respondet ille senex Cbremylus pa AC % 
Xa roXXy pdXXoy tyopetrOa aov, i. e, ovk a friaopeda, et in e&dem 
V. 128. Xpc^i — *Eyv yap airobelfa at rov Aws noXv Me7c?ov 
evov IIA .... ipk av F , fc . XP. rov ovpavov. [. e. 44 Me hoc esse 
focturum per ccelum juro.” Sed huic Graminatioorum regulae adver- 
satur hmusdem comcediae v. 74. quem videas. 

Jl. 8*J ’AXX' ijutp v oXXok 7repu'\ea rov 2 dvQtvirov. H*c ad 

earn Aspasiara spectant, quae veteri illustrique Mileti civitate orta 
patrem habuit Axiochum tamque eximiap Ant pulcritudinis ut de eA 
dicere polerent amatores, 44 Induitur, formosa est ; exuitur, ipsa forma 
e$t”— -Haec tamen oris suavitas ingenii magnitudine adeo superabatur 
Ut minus corporis quam mentis dotibqs araantium aniraos sibi devincire 
videretur : Socratem enim, virum multiplicera virtutibus, gnavuih, 
agileiu* proyidumque, et rigidK sectatorem virtutis inter amicos soda- 
lcsque numerarit : et Periclem kominum aetalis suae facile principem, 
et jcmlium militariumque otficioruru patientem ac perifum pariter, 
tanto amore adurebat, ut, quicquid ei liberct,id ille pro licito vindi- 
caret, ef; pro virili faceret. Hinc bellum interim ios Atheniensesqufe 
flios cnnflavisse narrabatur, vebementi Aspasiae amore percussus ejusque 
illecebris delinitus: quam suspicionem augebat coostans rumor 
eundem, ubi otio locum fecissent negotla, feeminse familiaritate assidu^ 
atmsum; bine derivabatur accrrima comicorum poetarum derisio, 
“ inque rugas mille redibant 1 ' Aspaaiat Periclisque nomine: titmm e 
multis, qum nostri loco attinent, exemplis lectori sufBciat. Aristoph, 
Ach. cal raVra pkw iq apixpd K&xty&pia' xfovyv hk'lipalBay Wyftr 
Nea yiat KX&movai pedvaoKorrafloi ’ K$ff oi ttfcyapjfi 6 ivvats 
kyy v pivot ^ 9 Atrti(iKXe\pav 'Acnraaias vipra 5k* &VT*v(kv 
tokipov KmpMfcyj) "CXXqat wdatv etc rpt&y Xaucaprpt&r. % mwv 
pyf H tpiKXiq* oyXvpwtos "Ilorpairr*, ifipovra, | vveewcm rtjy *EXX45a^ 
lm plum Telit, is Peridis vitam, a Plutarcbo conscriptain, adeat. 
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{Ilj.] 0 pir uQveucfis. In hoc loco verbum verbo reddere 
cunr^fenint nostti *e tk fidi interpretes "Ctrttfcie* qttfrtett tfiushfte’^ 
male quidero, si per musicam ” modidornm concmnomm ^iVrrtimA, 1 ” 
et non M intentionem, remissionem, ftexum et nfodiiktiodert 
iutelligas: omnia quae in orando maxime pertinent atf hioveudW 
audientium affectus. Huic vocis modolamide studio si diseen? WlitiH# 
quam pertinaciter se impendereut antiquiores, uho c«itenti iv $hjfctf/ 
•xeraplo Caii Gracchi, pnecipui suortim tcmponnn oratoris, cal dpi* 
cionanti consistent; post euin mulicus ftstulft, quam rovApioy 
modos, quibus deberet irttendi, mimstrabat i de qua readeat, qltt tclit? 
Ciceron. de Orat. iii. t>0, 6l. Gellium i. 11. Vnler. Maxim, viii. W/ 
Quinctilian de Inst. Orat. i. 10. Pintarchmn in Graccbo H. St^jih. 
p. 1513. ■' * 

Quoniam verA de verbo povtrucfi agitur locusqne adest opportunist 
occasionem paullo fushis de h&c vocu!& disserendi libenter arripiam. 
Budieus post prolixas ex Platone et Aristotele de podou et fio 
citatinnes, suroinam untcdictorum colfigens aftirmat, “ music® apfffeP 
latioiMn apud priscos humanitatem literarum significasse, in qrif 
ingcuuos homines docebant otium conterere animumque recreate: 
recrndorts vero ad numerorum modulaiionem hoe vocabulum fttitint. 
tulisse, quia musica, velut ludus, animi a cur& vexati est requies.* 
Iiuic docto viro dootiorem Quinctiliani sentential*] upponamus, qiri 
in libro primo de [nstitntione suft Oratorio cap. 10. sic loqojfjkrl 
“ Nam quis ignorat musicen tantum jam illis antiquis temporib 
non studii modo, verum etiam venerationis habuisse, ut iidem Ml) 
ct vatea et sapientes judicarentur?'* Scilicet illud Roman® tog® dectis 
et ornamentum Pitjdaricam rod trotpos significationem in inentem sutim 
vocabat, quippe Pindarus poetas semper fovs trotpovs denominat, quod 
liquet, ut unum e multis locum excerpam, ex Olymp. 1. 15. 
o iro\u<j>aros "Xpvos aptyifiaWcrai Io<p&i> p-qrUtrxri k, r. X.* Sic etiam 
Aristophanes Vespae 1243. u //era rovrov A layivip 6 It \Xov &££crat 
*Avr)p tro(pos Kal {aoihtikok, ic$r fyfrttat c. r. X." Et Tim a genes auctOf 
est omnium in litcris studiorum antiquissimam Musicen cxlitisse, et 
testimonio sunt clarissimi poetic, apud quos inter regalia corivivlfc 
hudes heroum ac Deornm ad eithmm canebantur. Atque ctor<5H 
nomine sapienti® vires nemo dubitavent studiosos Musiccs fursse^ 
quum Pythagoras atque eum secuti, accept am sine duoio antiques 
opinionem, vulgaverint, mundunt ipsumejus ratione esse compbstttfm; 
Plato in Tiipaeo ne intelhgi quidem nisi ab iis, qui banc quoque ptW^ 
tem discipline diligenter perccperint, potest. Archytas atque Atistox- 
euus etiam subjectam gram mat icen music® putaverunt, turn Eiipolis, 
apud quern Prodamus et mtmeen et l iter at doect. Et Maricas, qtd 
e»t Hyperbolus, nihil se ex musicit scire nisi litefas confitetur. Arteto- 
pbaues quoque non uno libro sic institui pneros antiquitvs sohtoi 
esse damonstrat : et apud Menandrum in HypoboHunco eenex re- 
poscenti filiurn patri rationem impendiorum qu« in educationem 
coutukxat, dppoOens psaltis se et geometris, multa dtcit dediase : unde 
etiam IUe mol, ut ih conviviis post catiam chrcumlMetur lyra ; cujus 
quum se imperifum Tbemistocles confessus esset, jut verbis Ciceroni* 
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Utar, liability est indention E x quibus Joe is iuunaue quantum dis- 
Repent Quiactiliani Rwh&ique sententiae faciilim& apparel. Bio comb, 
*rapd r$ jwviKt) barroom# numeros modosque significante, atiam 
liberaliuui artium sigoificationem deducit : tile autem “ doctrinam” 
prin^arium esse sensurn, unde posted derivabatur secundus. Horum 
utri credamus, Quirites? His sequentibus bene perpensis, judieet 
#qu}ssumi$ lector. Athenaeus in Ijbro suo xv. hsec babel, to hi 
a&togtoy f/ povtroci) hr avbpe~iov 7 rporpo 7 rrf }jy. Jienophon in Rep. 

de pueris et adplesceutihus Spartanis evbits H vipirovtnv tit 
Ctba(7K<xkit) r, pabrjQQpivous k ; al ypappara, i cat pou&ucijv, Kai ra fa IlaXat- 
irrpq, sicut Arist. Polit. vii. dicit quatuor praecipue esse quae discere 
potent juniojres yp&ppara Kai yvpvatmefa *<u povaucify Kai tv toys iiiv 
ypatyiKfa — omnia quae exempla ab Henrico Stephano ut Budaei senten- 
tiarn corroborarent adducta per “ scieutiam doctrinamque” explicat 
|$e Lexicographorum sumrous : sed, ni fallor, in couttrariiun rei quam 
^Jg^oare conatur, tendunt. Duces euim maximos et fidibus et tibiis 
^nlpbisse traditum, quod ex Theocriti 'HpatcXiaw v. 103. acoipjmus 
fp&ppara pfa toy fralba [sc. ’HpavX^a] yipiov A Ivos QtbibaJ&v' Tofyv 
l* faravvaai Kai faiaKOirov nvai oicrr&v E&pvros, fa vaTtpiov ptydkats 
hfveios apobpati. A vrap hoibov tdrfKt Kai tipupit) \Uftas h rXatrat Tlvtyvy. 
fa <p6pptyyt. $i\an(ioriha$ lii)fw\7rns — utque ex Cornelio Nepote, u Eru- 
ditus sic erat Eparninondas ut nemo Thcbanus magis: nam et 
citlj^rizure et cantare ad chordarum souura doctus est a Dionysio, 
WtJ non minorc fuit in mumis gloriA quam Damon aut Lamprus, 
^Uprum pervulwata sunt nomiua cantare carmina tibiis ab Olympiodoro, 
saltare a Calliplirone : at philosophic praceptorem habuit Lysim 
Tarentinum Pythagoneum.” Adds quod Lycurgus durissimarum 
Laced a-moiuis legum auctor, in unices disciplinam probavit,exercitusque 
$partanos niusicis accensit modis tiitrre povotKi)v fa' avbpelov elvat 
fporpoTTfjv . Praeterea me am locorum antedictorum construct ionem 
defendit Arist. Pint. 1 160. UXo^cy yfa> hrrt tovto avptyepwrarov Yloieiv 
Aywvas povrriKovs Kai yi vpvtwfa, Kana' 727* T u>v voXtrotv b* oOs pkv 
fa fit v tbyevets Kai (Ttb<ppovav V A ybpas oytcis kuI biKatovs Kai ku\ovs re 
tthyabovs Kai rpatyfaras tv tt aXatarpais Kai \ppmt Kai povaiKy FI povft- 
}favfiev — ubi ex Biomiiddi inouitu veterem iectionem rejicinius. ibick 
797* yap Ta\avr<p pavaiKt) oraOpfaerai. Pind, Olyaip, i. 22. 
*AyXa Herat be Kai MovaiKUs tv awry. Pauca sunt, si ulla, quse Budsei 
sente ntiam patrocinantur, loca ex antic{uioribus scriptoribus desumta : 
ubi povaiKrj pro omui institutione liberaii, quam eyjcvvXe tuv watbeLa* 
Vocaut, sumitur, auctor post Tbucydidis tempora vixit. Haec Budaei 
cftationibu.s adjicias. Plato civili \iro quern to\itwvv vocaut, neoes- 
satiam musiccn credidit. In Equitibus v. 188. hie oritur seripo iftter 
Agarocritum et Demum. *Ay. ’AXX’ J ’yd#*, oW: poone/jv falwrapat 
nX>Jv ypappdrtov, Kai ravra pivrot cam Kaws. AH. T ovrl <re piuav 
fat Kai Kata kukws '11 btipaywyta yap olt irpos powtaov ‘'Er* farlv 

fyvbpos, ovbi xptivrov rov$ rpoTov s. Ranee 17L ’ }a/3avun:fa betyo 

ns eai fvp boro^ "Qm*is av cvjfrpai wpd twv tTQ^tffpdrm 
Tavbt. ppv*TiK*hr*rw% In Pbitouis lib. ii. de Leg. "Efrt bi vov wmheia, 
if pin far i e&uQ n, yvpramuc^, fat bi ^vxi 1 h 0 ****^ l ubi mox sequitur 




§*M**k$v bi etv*v f rlBsp X6yqw $ ; "Eywy* jnqutf . JjjpcrgJ^g 

fjLovfftKyv nSkiv ^icit urbem literarura amantissimaia ill jw| 

pradectos Mytelenaeos Altrvpov ykp r^v pip itSkiP yjjjftf M 
opoXoytt ffQai pmnnKurdryv emu, rav bi rpotyovra r&* pfy\ ppruy^epl 
lit? ierqpfav r$t 3r < ytbttas ravrfjs fetiyeiv h t%s romtirrp roXibis. JftjMjjp 
cst illud in Eunuclio, “ periculum &c in musicis %fcs $$$? 
Cicerone Tusc. v. 23. Musa; pro doctriq& et humanitate 
(p. 278. 7«] JIcptAel/x/iCtr* tirra e£ helvcnv avyKoXX^ap . v> Qmks 

Atlienarura laudcs quas in funebri su& oratione omisit £erb^^!Jype 
Flatonis omtio complectitur. Multa de populo, luulta et ea de r&ipph- 
lica; 7ro\tT€ty prasclara dixeruut priores, nihil de historic rcbusquc 
Atticis disserentes. Hoc igitur campo quoniam magis ifi apejrto 
cunctisque adhuc fuisset intaclus, primus omnium decurrere s 
dec rev it, tarn verbis quam sententiia gravis orator : quern Plato, opa 
iinniensum ingeniis aperiebatur opus, passibus mining immqtyps 
sectatus, hanc e filis a Pericie relictis deduclam orationein, q^|gg|8i 
Aspasiano sennoui supplemeutum, composuit. 

[1. IX.] ’AW’ Onrws ny fioi yaXeiravti r/ bibdauiXos — 9ubaqdFl|u>r 
teootKci aut quid simile, cf. IE schyl. Prom. Viuct. 6'3. Situs p?) apvrw 
oUneis icore, ubi upariou aut fiXorrtov supplendum est. Plene v jtyjft 
Tbucyd. B. 37. ©pare, virus prj ova airobl^uyrai ubi ex Daweygftp 
canone hirobQovTui reponas. Accipe etiam quas vir luyus sjjeculi, 
dum vixit, doctissimus de his verbis ad Hecuham V. 398. h*bek 
“ Plerumque quidem virus vel omos pt) cum secundu person^, aUqvtaodo 
cum terti& coustruitur. Aristoph. Eccles. 296 . "Ottus & to o^pfipKov 
A aflims circtra ttAij — trioi xaAtebnupe&a. Pleue dixit post pauIlo"Qpa if 
virus bfdriaopai r ovate roys e£ tfarror.” 


(L 18 .] Et p€ KdXevem Airotvyra vpyrifr&ffBai, \a pieat prtv &?, HfeC 
babes loquentem Ciccronem in oratione, quam liabuit pro $furqo&. 
Saltatorem appetlat L. Muraenaxu Cato. Si vere objicitur saltatio, 
maledictum est vehementis accusatoris ; sin falsd, maledici convioia- 
toris. Quarf cum ist& sis auctoritate, Marce Cato, non debes tempr& 


comutem populi Romani saltatorem vocare, sed conspicere quibus 
praeterei vitiis affectum esse necesse sit eum, cui vere istud objjci 
possit. Nemo enim fer£ salta t sobrius, nisi forte insanit, ncque in 
solitudioe, neque in convivio moderato atque honesto.*' Apud Romano* 
ita inbonesta saltatio putabatur, ut Domitianus quaestorium vj^p, 
quod gesticulandi sakandique studio teneretur, movit Scnatu. Sempm- 
niam reprehendit Sallustius nou quod saltare, sed quod optimfe saltpre 
sciret. '* Erat/’ inquit, “ docta psallere et saltare elegaatius quam 
neoesse est probae/’ Lucutentam sane de sajtatione historiam pfrmt 
Herodotus in Erato Sect. 139. qua Hippoclides Agaristam Cli^tbepia 
Umm et bmredem unicam per gesticulatiopes suas amisit. 
yop ra pip rpwra teal rk fevrepa dp\€opkvov hiroaruy&uv yapfipur fa <h 
in yeviafcu 'bnroicXeibea bia rqv r% Qpffl fflr ra ‘ &va ibetrty, tyttfapy 
ii ovriv, 06 0 cv\ 6 pevos espayfjyai is avrov us H elbe roiai 
Xttps wopriewT*, oMn Karfyiv bvvhpevos % €hre t “ T fl naj Tip&rfow 
ii mpxfoao ye pfa rir yapov” 0 bi tmrwKiifas vroXqfluv elwe 
Q& fpoprkj ’IirTwAc^/' Sed oe tam turpem apud Ctoasco* quam 


m 
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apud Romanos saltationem putaveris, scias " ip Epaminondae virtutibua 
commemonui saltasse earn coimuode, scienter tibiis cantasse/' jrm 
qadm voluptatc quadam incredibili i»arrat Ncpos. 

fp * 079* 1*} "&pyv f** v hpiv oWc K.n\. cf. nobiUssimam de hoc toco 
Lcnsgim senteatiam in immortal* ntpl 'T ipous. §. rj} tractatu. 'H ir epi* 
fpamik ‘H'bXXdm ovptpdeyyemt rp KvptoXoyl^ kui els mapov bmroXu 

S ^ltoU ptiXurr’ av pvf ^vffdibis n kui upovtrov, dXX* tfbtws tcetcpa- 

Huaros be roitto TtKprjfH&Mun uni JTXAnar Kara rifv fiofioXrjv roO 
lev “ "Epyy p&v tip *v oib' $\ 0Vi 71 T ' a vpair^KOvra at/tiatv airrols, £> y 
r#%6rrts, iropefoPrai rifv eipapph^v iropesav irpOTrepfSiires Kotvp pkv fnro 
rfp iroXews, tbtq. tk CKaerrcs clttv twv wpoa7/ic6vrtJv/ f Qvkovv toy O&i arov 
€ Ikev 44 elpappivrjv scope lav” to be retvvrjKivai ru )v vaptiapivuv “ irpo- 
n*fVtrf]V Tiva brjpoaluv tnrb rrarplbos,” 'A pa by rovrois per plots vyKoae 
Tiftf vbrftriv; $ \f/iXt)v Xaftwv rf}v X/£tv, epeXonoiritre, tcadavep dppovlav 
Ipf }k rffr rept^pdaeuis irepiyeapevos evpiXeinv. 

J.] *H(iiv olb* fyovfTt i. e. mp t)piv a pud nos. Frequens ost tabs 
ps prepowtionis ellipsis. Homeri. II. A. 95. naei bii kc T 'p&ttrot 
teal Kbbos 6 pout. II. O. 87- Qiptart be kaXXtrr aprpp Micro terras* 
I*>X. 119* Tpottrt b' av perdmtrde yepoumov bpsov eXutpat. lice. 3 (>9* 
tfptvb' 'AftXXevt &Ztot rtpfjs : quae ibi annotavit Porsonus collatu digoa 
sunt. Alccst. 4 46. A IIcX/uv Bvyarep, Xa/povea poi eiv 'Aiba b6pviert % 
T bv dsvdXiov ohcov’ oifcercvoi j f ubi sentential summa, pro Gnrcomvn 
more* non a verbo sed a participio exprimitur, et etiam quae Tatius 
protubt, in Museo Critico p. 534. cujus ignarus heec scripsi. 

(ibid.] TlpoirefjupBivres. Haec vocula de funebri pomp& saepe usur- 
petUC. Soph, (Ed. Col. 1 667 . TltiC b' ail re iralbes \ ot 7rpoTrep\j/avres 
flXbtv; iEschyl. Sept. cont. Tbeb. 106 fc 2. wpOTripiretv fcri rov rvpflov. 
Cboepb. !20. ’IaXrtts etc boptrtv 1/3 tjv Xoas irpoiropirbs oJ&Xetpi <rvv icrvjry. 
Sept. Theb. 1071 . *11 pets ptv ipey ira< £tn'6d\l/opev A toe irporroprrol. 
Has proseomrices, dum funus ad scpt&lcrum procedebat, naeuias caue- 
b*at»4it ex Eur. Alcest. b‘24, 5. 'Ypeh bt r^v Oarovtmv, £>s voptiera^ 
Hpowrfirar' bljuoTitrav vardrrjv bbbv, accipimus. 

«• (L 11.] Tohn Cotenv ebptvdts iraputvioerm . Isocrates ad Demoni- 
OUlt) oh irap&icXtimv evpdvres aXXa rrapatveaiv ypd4^avres % “ ex quo loco/' 
inqilit Augerus, u apparct per Tapa<Xri^ir intelligi debere hortationem * 
ad cloqueutiain, et per irapabeertv hortotionem ad virtuttm , unde hsec 
oratio inscribitur irpos MipovtKov irapalve(w 9 ve! rrapatveriKos X6yos : M 
Quid vult per irapai vectv in subsequenti loco explicat ipse Isocrates 1 
i*ftfiouXedetr iv ypi) rovs vewrtpovs opiyeaOai tea * rlvutv epyiov diri^exrBat 
eeu volets Tier tv AvBpunrots b piXetv sat nuts rvv lavrio v /3/or ohcovopeiv* 

^ fp. £80. 1. 2 J 'A-yadoi hk lyevovro bid to fiivai dyad wv. 

Car. »v* 4. £5. Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis; Est in juvendm^sl 
in equii patrum Vhrtus, nec irobellem feroces Progenerant equilse 
coltnnhas. 44 Respicit/' ut verbis Valckenaeri utar, *« in his nostril 
quastfonem tstac estate jam agitatam k» Scholia Sopbistarton wqd 
et btbaxrSr* quam tructarunt in MeQone Plato, Machines Socp, 
Utah I. Plutarchus sexipto libello docuit an btbaxrdr idpmd • fifftptf 
Qruixetilian. Iiqp.t. Orat> all. c> 2. init. * Virtusetitunsi .qnosdam mh 
petus ex nature smnit, tamcn perticienda doctrim est paucis diaeraf 
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Meth Tindatarm seetrtiis Hor. Cam.‘iv.< 4.83. pt*fe» 

itfbVet ihsltatu. Eutipidefc palmatu dat r mrrtfotv *0&it Sibnoraufitfifo^ 
AAA’ tv rjj <bvoei To aiiXppOveiv ei\tf%*v tls rk <£/f»3s.?' \-'Qwm*tOf 

lads Monkins 4k I Hippoliti stir v. 77 . cgregio, lit ioleti 
Bacchas 3 1 4>. Ofy 6 AtSwiros atrfpovelv kirtzyKWTeiVtrrtttem efcttfoA 
Ki btpiy, aAA* d rj $>wrrt mvfporeh' foeonv eii ro irar/ 14)2 
tricoireTv ypfi : qui bus iocis a viro doctissiiOo al Intis Imr addftl 
ro etym pradnaf * Euripides Orest. l%(). Ti 4>rf<r<r* ev 
^£ 7 ’ el Ktucov, Ewttfpt6v re rois *aA©e xscrt) pivots. Iph. Adi. 

0* at rratSmrdpeva 1 M£ya iptfSovfiiv Aptrtfv. Similiter Pindar. 
ii. 154— -,9. Eotpos ‘b iroAAa elSws <fn*Q’ fia&vvn-s SS, A dfipot ItayyX&oirlQf 
x6paK€s As, "Axpavra yapvtptv. Aids rrpos vpvtya GeZov* Olymp. ix.£®V 
to St <pvf Kpdrurrov array. Nfin. iii. 69 . ovyyevti &e res ebbofyq ft hfm 
ftpt&et “Os St SthrucT Syti, \lt<f>Tjvos Avr]p. ^ 

[1. 3.] Tj)r eityivttav ohv wpwrvv abriov iyi cufiidZupev. RectU<£l$S 
tei*pretes ” gcrierosftm stirpem laudrmus 1 ’ — ex pncmis&iS euy$flfjjfr> 
sigtiificasse generosam indolent quondam pntavi, imuiemor huju*4**$ 
Aristot. Rhet. H. <e ad medium : St evyd-n a hripforp nt t poyovk& 

€(TTi . . . . TEoti St evyevhs fitv Kara rtfv rod yivovs ApcrVjv* • yevv/Qtfrf 
St, Kara to pi) itftrratrdat hr rtfs <pv<rtuts Sms its irmroXv o& oirpj3afo*tt 
rots ebyevioiv. ■ * '' *•*. 1 

[1. 7-] 0^« rods hrydvovs rovrovs uiroipijvapivrf ficrotKoVvrms S* 

rj x w P9- Notum <*t etiam tironibus qnanto fastu rovs peroheavt do-* 
spicerent veteres Attici. Aristopb. Ad*. 503. Avrol yap hrpfo him 
Ar)vaitp t aytbv, KoCtrea £ivoi lrdpeariv* titre yap (popoi "Hvovwr, 

(k Ttov jroXtwv 01 Ji/ppct^oi. *AAA* tvpcv ctbroi vvv yt rrepiewntrpdiW , 
Toi/s yap pFTOiKovs Ayyp a rwv A.(Ttiov \(yto. Hujus inanifi ftUpetbiftt 
eausam tradit Thucydides A. /J: h)v ’A rrnciyv he reft eri TrXf'urror St& 
to \cirr6yeuv atTTatrfamov oZtrav, Avtipunroi Ukovv ot abrol aJe/. Pericles 
etiam in fnnebri sufi oratione ad tnit. 11 rtjy yap \uipav Ael vi afoot 
oUn Vines, SiaSoxp rwv Imyiyvoptvotr pt\pt rodSe tXrvftfpav Si 1 Apirtfy 
va pt&ooav” In hac laude jungitur M. Cicero pro Flacco loqueust 
44 Qoae [sc. Attica] vetustate ea est nt ipse ex sese suos cives genuiftse 
dicat ur, et eorum eadem terra parens, altrix, patrio, llk•atllr/ , Hwc 
‘ sententia, quae Athenienses Attics® indigetes declare t, in Homeri tc*H 
poribus etiam valebat, qui in navium |xmulorumque catalogo hot 
habet versus, II. B. 545. O? S’ Ap ’A Btfvas el^ov, kvKrtpevov rrroXiefipov, 
Atfftoy 'Epex^lfos peyaXifrOpos, ov nor ’ABifvrf Gphpe, Atos (hrydrr/p, rfob 
St StiSwpto Apovpa k. r. A. Demosthenes in suX irepl irapawpoofamh 
o/atione sic cives suos adloquitur: u povoi yap Arravrotv vpeU afodyAovon 
Ktf 1 "AptcaSes qui etiam rrpovfftXjjvoi vocabsmtur. Talibus txratiirfWi 
liistimcoronlque sermonibus debuiti, indignabautur AtbenienseS 
$nb *{rrotfor(ay suam verbis vel levissimis perstringeret : testp til 
itifrhXillec(m»icuspoeta, quem maxim! severitate mulctabanU^ttitp de 
patriae Me oHmoe et cteremonits ex jEgypto altatit disserens/ bapcioo- 
minata adjhieb&t: Alywrrw r^r ttSXiv afoQv irerottfKamv dvr* 'A Bifrmv. 
Divo PauB6, Srottfaev i( foot affiant* wav ffivos dvQpintunr karotim* 
Sri rtiv to 1 tpiovirov Hft ytfs, loqnetite, Cecxoptttorum ot pkv Sykcvaiov* 
Mos etiam fait Athemeftsimn, antequaOi respubliea eorum a Soloue corn* 





fgrptu r, cgpillos anconi speciem fomare et coliigere in vert ice: quam 
criniumjneUm Tfrrlywv kvvipnei coraprehendebant, ut se airroyboy** 
bee argumento indicarent; cqjus m in Ciridis poemate meminit 
VirgUiys ; “ ErgQ ornnis caro residebat cura capillo, Aurea solemn i 
comtuin quern fibula rilu Cecropiae tereti juectebat dente cicadas : M 
qeque fj^er Thucydides A, or. Apwr&v rerrlyu>v iv epaci xpwflvXoy 
twv iv rij K€<f>a \jj rpiy&v* 

Kai rpetyoftivovs oby vto /jap-pvtas. Metaphors ab inimkitii 
q$MUU erg& privignos suos habui^se narrantur apud veteres novercae ; in 
imd^slocis /uqrpma idem quod “ exitium” vel “exitialis” sonat. Eustath. 
ad II. E. p. 560. 19 . prjrpvla — {jroi iyOpa nai okedpios. Hesipd. 
‘'A AXor* fLifravuk w4\et ff/jipa, fiXXwre pi Jnjp. dEscbyl. Prom. Vinct. 
7y$* %a\f 4 VCfj<ria yva&os ’E ydpofcvos vavraun, firfrpvid veCtv. Antholog. 

‘ Lib. I* 50. Miyrpviai t poyivottnv act k Akov' ovbl <j>t\ov<mi 1L&£ovm.v m 
y yv&Qi mi 'It toXvtov. Eur. fragment. 'Us ovbiv vy Us (paorl 
^jgglfiks fpovelv N 68oun t aitnv, Jy <ftv\6j'opai \poyov. Sic eliam Latini 
d^^ppTercali studio putaverunt. Virgijius Georg. II. 126. “ Media 

wf tristes succos tardumque soporem Felicis mall, quo non praesenlius 
ujlum, Pocula si quando saw# iufecere novercse, , Miscueruntquc 
herbas at non innoxia pocla, Auxilium venit et membris agit atra 
veuenum/’ Eel. 111. 33. “ Est mihi namque doini pater, est injusta 
noverca^ Hor. Epod, V. 9. “ Quid, ut noverca, me inUieris, aut uti 
Pgtjta ferrp beilua." Ovid Metam. 1. 147* “ Lurida tejrribiles mis- 
Cfqt acouita novercae.’* Juv. iu Sal. \i. 627* sic de feeminis loquitur ; 

* Qderunt natos de pcllice; nemo recuset, Nemo vclat, jarajam 
priviguum occiderc fas est.” — Tac. Annal. i. 10. “ Postremd Livia 

e vis in rempublicam mater, gravior doinui Caesarum noverca ” Idem 
nh usus est vocis “ patruus.” Hor. Sat. II. iii. 88. u Ne sis patruus 
mihi" i. e. 4t ue sis aeverus/* In alio loco “ Iratum patruum, vicinos, 
te tibi iniquum.” Carm. III. xii* 3. “ Exanimari metuentes patruas 
wfam linguae.'’ 

[U 1t%*] Kai r * v TeXevTi'iaavTCt iv oiicetots iwots rtfs reKovtrrjs. 

Magnum apud veteres malum putabatur si quispiain in extera regione 
Wpferetur, quod colligas ex sequente anonymi cujusdam epigram- 
TOftt*, dtbrjv tfieia jcarr/\wrcs, etr a? r *A8yvwv Xrei'yfts, eire v4kvs * 
veiwem i( Mepdrjs. Mif tri y dviurw n&rpijs &rro rff\c Oavovra. Tldvrofov 
elf i tpipwv els 'A ibr)v In/iot. His epigramma a Demos theue in rp 
Tepl erref&vov oratione citatum addas, ubi super haec mortuis gratulatur, 
quod roJo-^rarpif eyet k6\tois twv wXeitrrct Kapdvrbtv X*u/ia ra. 

[1. 13.] 'YTobe^oLpLivtfjs male reddiderunt interpretes “ quae excepit** 
si quid ego recti video, sed “ quae aluit.” 

|f. 28E 1. 4.] ’Ey ieeivf ry ypovf iv y if Tatra yff iveb/bm eai 
typ j&to Tavrobard. Hie latet menda, nulli editorum adhuc qfam* 
vinsensu transitive plan^ soloecum est: tu raeeum t eponas 
l^%quamvis ue sic quidera, ut miln videtur, rectus sstet lsxto^ 
Qliyld si dvebibov prunariam esse iectionem, pro qua ml tip** foil 
plom» dicamus ^ quae glossa, librariorum oscitantia, poBtb is^dWK 
nrepsit — Quoad sentetrtkuu, terram olim efferaia aoimaba edidisse 
decet iEschylus iu Suppl, 261. '’Arts yap e\ dwr ex wepas Namruicrlas 
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larpapavrts rul* ’AroXXtovos, \06va Trfvb' exxofa/pri Kvpbdktvy fip#- 
rofQopuv T a $4 iraXtuwv atpdrwv /u&opmot XpapfeU $*$*« 
pnvirh b&Krj Apa * ovif optXov, faff per fj (vvotxtav. 1 

berrima Porsoni emendatio est pTO /i yv) rcu bdKif. ■, ? c \ 

[I. 7,] ’EfcAciJar© be r&y ktlmv teal kyivrrpny SwBptiir op$ 8'’t4Mf£ 
cei, k. Tik, Cf. Longmuru §. 35. *H tpvais ov ra7retvor ifp&t &ijior, 'ti)P 
dyevvh £kpive rov dvdpwirov. Eurip. Mod. lldvfb»» b' Off 1 C 
teal yvvpjjv fyet Vv values kapkv dOXitdrarov 6 vt6v. Theoc. i 
37. Kpdvat Kal fifrrdvai, yXvtcepvv <pvr6v. cf. Ovid* M« ^m . 

Quid meruere boves, animal sine Iraudc dolisque. Juven. 

140, Quanta est guia qua* sibi totos Ponit apros, animal proptef'e 
vivia imtunu 

[I. 8.] Kai b/xffy k at Oeoi/s pvvov vo/ilctet. cf* Xenophon. Memonty; 

lib. i. ad initiura ils ovk tvop& 'ey Xwpdnp, ods 4 rr6Xis vopiSet, deedt* 
Med, 493* ideous vopi^ets tovs t6t owe dpyeiv £rt ; cf. quoque Htplt 4 
bam, 799 * 800. f AXX* Ot Oeot trfovovffi Kelvurv k parQv N 6po$* 
yap rods foods iiyovfieOa. . dlUm 

[1. 12.] T H Kal yvvr) faXrj rfieouffd re dXrfl&s, 1 cat prf, AAA’ 

A optvrf. Latins, Quo planfe discernitur mulier ilia quae peperit, sb el 
quae infantem supposuit. Talis rov vTofidWe/rdat sensus baud #il 
infreq uens, et ciitnen, quod ea vocula denotat, nil nisi saeculum putft- 
batur, quod ex sequentibus locis coUigaa* Thesm. 339- mala ei devd* 
ventur 6(ttis tTTifiovXeuei *H tov rvpawov fryxa rdyeiv, rj xaiblo* viro± 
fiaWoptvrjs Kctrelire rts . Ibid. 407* E lev yvvj ru virofidXXeffQai f3fa\e~ 
rai f 1 Axopovoa iralbtvv ; ovbt tout eartv XaOeiy. Luculentam sane dt 
hoc crimine ab ejusdem fabulae 505. historiam babebis, quern vide**. 
Phoen. 30. *H fa tov epdv utbivwv irovov Macro!* vtftetTO, qu® res fit 
promts alia. 

[I. 15.] M dvr) ydp-+~faeyK€ rdv rwv irvpwy Kal KpiB&v 1 eapir6v. Looftt* 
lib. vi. 1. “ Prim® frugiferos fetus mortalibus ®gris Dididerunt qodiw ' 
dam praeclaro nomine Athens : Et recreaverunt vitam legesque to* 
garuut/’ *i'> 

[p. 282. 1* 3.] Tovtov tov xapnov o&ic tyQovrjffer. Hujus Syntaxeos 
pauca invenies exempla* Prom. Vinct. 603 — 4. prjbi pot Wopfargi 
eiy udrwv, &va%, Hercul. Furcns. 333. Koepelff £ata ftoXovres* ot 
f&ovw ireirXwv. Hunc Gnecismum imitatur 11 ora t. Sat^ ix. vi. 83, 84; 
neque illi Sepositi cictris nee long® invidit aven®. Interdum etMUH 
accusativum post «e adsciscit G^dip. Tyr. 310. av b' ouv <pOov^oas pj/f 
air’ olwvidy fdrtv, if. r. A. 

[1. 4.] ’EAaiov yiveffivy irovtav dpuyrfv — ut cibi, non, sicut in poste* 
ris temporibus, gymnasit usus ministraret, cf. Psalm, civ. 15. 

[L 7 .] T ftv ra vvo para* Kareoicedaffar. In commtmibltl 

editooibug htc locus male interpungitur. Tu mecum sic legas et 
tevpam^ £y ra pbv ovop tTa irpeiret ev rip rotfbe (iff per ftp 9 } 

<* Tov fkov tpm Karefftceuaerav — Quam s®pe h®c verba Up er yitpim 
senteatm b* *<f**ov ponuntur, non est qui ignoret : notius est quam ut 
eaeaipbs tUustmtiur. 

{ft* £&$.)/ atrrj woXjtrela k<A nrre fa nal vvr dptorotpt itfMl 

Videos in snft-prastanttsfliinS et longe long^que oomes alias supe* 



fciate histora dc diverse G me comm iraXtrelq Mrtfordius habef, foM« i, 
Cap. iv. fleet. 1. Locus tst minis # lottos ut esscribattir, ct in com* 
pendium sine rictrimento redigi non potest. 

fl. 2.] KaXft Si b fir r ttvT^p ^r}^tOKpariav. Cf. Thtieyd. lib. K. X?. 
ubrPeHcles in funebri suit ohtrione Ha loquitur, XpthfieGa yhp ireXiro'p, 
69 fijXo&rrf robs tojv irtXas rofiovs, irapbietyfia hk dirrol fi&Xkov ovrti 
'fiaht fpffrjtoufiti'fli krepovs * teat ovojm fiev, bib rb fit) eh dXtyovs &XX* eh 
S“ viktty AtjfioKparia ta\r~tTru — ubi alii sed malfe legunt rjrtcy 
verlvi ohrlv.] 

4.] BaflrcXcis /itp yap art ij/div eitrtr. Quae apud v£ teres Graecos 
^mtimuni valebat anctoritas, fuit regalifl. Thucyd. A. «y. At/i*«rw- 
rtpas bk yevoukvijs rijs 'EXXr^o*, /rat tujp ypfffiartav rif v xrfftnv eri fidXXor 
$ wpbrepor irmovficrrj<> t rd iroXXU rvpnvvthts tv rats rrvXeai KaOt&rayro, 
:tQv itpotrohiav fieii6vti>v ytyvoficytoV Trporepor bk jjcmv kirl piftois yepatn 
ftaaiXetat. 

jL 7*] Knl ovre avGcvei?, k\ r. X. Pericles in fun. Orat.Thuc. I\* • • • 

S Wri be, Kara ftev robs vbftovs, jrpbs ra i&ta btdtftopa irdvi rb icrov, 

; bk rrfV fttytutTiv, ius tKctfrros kv rip ebboKiftcl, o9k inro ftepous rb irXetot' 
Itf fk tcotva fj enr tiperffs irpori fiamC obb 1 ab Kara Tteviav, eytov hi n 
A^aBov bpatrat Trjr 7 rnXtv alttbftaros cuparetq. icrt:6i\urat. 

■ ' fl. 13 :] “ilrrre avr&v avwfiaXot teat at ncXiretai, rvpavvtbes re teal 
SXiyap^im, ** bfiaXbs sen opaXi/s planus, aequalis — vfitiXi)s btaira aqua- 
litas eivilis ; cut rrXeove&a opponritur, sou plus habendi, acquirendiquc 
cupiditas immodica, avaritiaqne circmnseribens, qua sibi partem ma- 
jorem justi pr acidity est vitium ejus, qui in omni re prtecipuora 
qtiippiam habere vult” — Budteus. cf. etiam dc sententia Dem. Ohtitb. 
A. sect, fi, ftXm Umarov rals noXirfiais if rvpavvis. 

[I. 16.] Om aliovfiev bovXoi ovbe ktnrbrat hXXirjXa tv elrat. Ad lllus^ 
trtnda hate verba afferam verba Xeiropbont. Cyrop. iii, p. 178*37. 
o vhiva. &v6pttyrrov beffirbrijv, AXSa robs Orovs Irpodhwctrt, 

fp. ^784.] -O te xpbvos fipa%its aj-tws btrjyrjaatrdai. i. e. Hyav fipa%4s, 
** Kituis angustum tempus est pro dignitale referre." Similia bujus 
coftifoiCtionis exempla congessit \V\ttenbachiu8 ad JuHanum in Bib- 
Kothcc& Crit. ill. ii. 65. v. c. Xenophon Cyrop. iv. 5. ». vXiyot 
f&ftcy time eyiepureh tlrm abrutv. Mem. Socr. III. 13. 3j $btop—~ faxpov 
$&rc XobtratrQat, 41 Aqua frigidior quam utquis eh lavari possit " Pinto 
Pltota^f. p. Ip5. iffieh yap eri reot Atrre rotravrov rpaypa bieXitfkti. 
Euriptd. Androm. p. 80. ytpuv h-eiros, 1 Ixrre tr % tyeXe iv irtipto, 
“ Senior eflt qua in ut te prcrscns juvare possit/' ubi plena essetloeutio 
ftaXXor ylptotr (yepatrepos) rtrrlv Metros vj & are tr ixpeXelv wap&r, 

[p. 285. 1. l.J Tovtujv rrrpi pel bone? \pijvm 'brtfivtfoOty’m, tn* 
re r. r. X. Recte Tatius ad Medeam, ▼. 56. in Dalzelii • col- 
ICctaneis liac aunotat: “ Cum dativus nomiuis procedit, sequi^ potest 
ftccnsativus adjectivi aut participii ; at non versft vice,” quod qdMefti, 
addlt IMIxelhis, verumest turn apud Graccos turn a pud Latinos scrip- 
tOrei. UtittOtt hujusce apud Latinos constructionism exempla pauca 
ilbhrxissetl fn Gnecis ubique patent; satis est nautn ck Inbig. in 
Aniide, ?, 4§2. adhibuisse, quod noli fecissem, aid Matfsandtim 
ievissim^ (sed tamcn cx levibus pendent magna) errantem vidissem. 
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Locus liic *st. ’ AXAtw re eXeo* r»j * ra\atir^o^ y&W , 
*vyyt*€tav lwoovfiivip % ubi hsec habet Mark land us, 41 Forte Ivvoav- 
ftevov ut ver. 13 74. or tl^XBbv fi tyyoovpbvr}v, Grccun jfoiset 
*i<Tf/\de fioi Ivvoovphy : sed mibi non liquet /*' poni posse pro po%,” 
Nec potest : sed rem, vir doctissime, minus perspecife iutelkxUti : 
magis est Tragicorum more ehrnXQev /.t c — Iwoovptvw quant c i(rf)\d£v 
fie tyiovvfjevtfy scripsisse. Mutatio e casu genitive ad acecpatiYUa 
satis rara occurrit in Demosfhenis Olynth. B. rj. Ou rot ouKftfmmrfibk 
yevyattuy ttrriy aydpwiru/y iXXetKoyrds n it £ the tar \prf/ndru)V rfggp 
iro\(fio v f eir^epus ra roiaDra oye/bfj pbpeiv twb* lirt fiby Ko/xHifoirg cdl 
Mcyaptat, ApKiioavras ra HrrXa iropeyeoOcu, QiXnricov 8’ efv iroXct* ’EXfap 
ribas aybpa7robt(7a<r0at. Hoc uno excepto, uuUuiu locuin in pTOOUtl 
babeo ubi luce casuum mutatio inveuitur. 

[L 3.] Ae7 it) avrt)y ibeiy, el fieXXci rii tcaXua eirmrelv iv eicelvf rf 
\p6yy ytvvfityov Xdyy ore irdoa fikv t K, r. X. Male bunc locum iut|C- 
punxerunt et interpretati sunt editores, 44 Earn utique si quis recite 
laudaturus sit, oportet res ab illis eo tempore gestns respicere titgUM 
jam/’ Ac. ubi interpres yevopn ov, quasi to ytyofii \ ov fuisset, intelSririt. 
Tu ntecum sic construas et iuterpungas, Aft &/) alrt)v Ibelr, el piXXet 
r is naXws eirairttr , ey bket'yut rip \ftdyut yevofirvav Xdyw, ore, k* r, X. 
“ Earn utique si quis reett* laudaturus sit, oportet cum ad ea tempora 
aniino proccdciitem videre, qtiuni,” Ac. Hijus rov yiveaO* n us6s 
occurrit alterum in Jiac ipsA oralione exvinplum, p. : 267 . 1.6. ly rovru 
bt) ii y ns yevu/r.yos yyobf olot dpa irvy\ayoy orr< s ri t y upen)y f ic.r.A. 
quem locum recte ad seusum, quamvis non ad grarmnatiram con* 
etructionem verterunt edi tores. A’*ihiues mra fn). 17- 

yeode bt) fiot fiucpby xporor rt)y biuromr fit) tV rf bihaorriptip dXX* u» 
rf (h&rptf) ic at yofiitrare upfr rdr Kt'ipvxa. — vf. ibid. C/J. 7rpoire\lkre ouy 
ry biavoltf. ica< els ri/y erroay — Tbucyd. lib. iii. fi. 1 evuficvoi 8b on lyyv- 
tara rrj y vufiy rov Trdo^nr, teal tits it pd Karros ay iriptnoaode a&rovs 
yeipusffaodat, quem locum sic optinic vertit ill sun Anglica Tbucydidis 
versione llle 44 verm Musarum sucerdos ” [cf. Toup. ad Long.] Rober- 
tas Smith, Dccanus Cestriensis, 44 Figure to yourselves as strong as 
you can the miseries they designed you : remember bow you wished 
for nothing in this world so much as to have them in your power.” — — - 
Si tneam hujusce loci interprets! iouem averseris, i^cias Stcphanum 
tot urn locum sic retiuxissc. AcT bt) uvr)y tbtir c< ftiXXei rU ttakm 
ewatyctv. 'E* licet rtf rf %pdrp yeyofjdyTjy \tyu) f urt — Leviori m^tatione 
huic loco, si locus non sit satins et mihi eerie sanissituus appaiet, 
medebatur Gotti, ita ut post tvatvciy inseratur art ic ulus ro et Xvyy 
referatur ad eiraiyety. 

[1. S.] r H *\oia ehovXeve rpirtp ?/Sij ijamXtl, viz. Dario Hystaspis 
film : nam Cyrus Persarum imperium munivit : bunc Cambyses, 
Cambysem breve post intervallum exci|>iebat Darius ; luce observatio 
Edvardo Bcatliam debetur, cujus editor is not® laudern non pent* 
erunt. Alscbylus qui tunc temporis, quum Asia omnia tertio join 
regi serviebat, floruit, Persicorum regum stemma sic deducil, exMUo 
licet tntueri cum a Piatone Platonisquc defensorc Bcnthamo muiturn 
discreparc— — Persw, v. 759—777* (Editiouis Schutzian®) 'E; 
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oJrc TtfiffV Ztw tivat; rfab' & 7 raff€v, "Ev’ <iybp* &iratjr}s 'Atrt6bbs fii}X<f- 
fptfyov Tayitr, %ypv7a cncf^irTpov tv&vvrripiov. M Fjboi yap fa o irp&TOS 
ijytpuup trrparou’ ”AX\os fr itcelvov vats rob’ Qpyoy favtrey, Spires yap 
avrov Bvfiby oiaKoarpStpoVy. Tpiros h* ait nitron K vpos, evbatputv avijp, 
*A p%as idiftce iratnv ripfarjy <btXou‘ A vb&v bt Xaby Kal typvyujr efcrjy<rcrro p 
'\u)piav re itamiv ijXaoey (3iry (?)tos yap ovk ii\0t)p€y 3 uts eityp&v tyv • 
Kvpov W vats, ri'rapros tfvdvvev trrptxrbv. Hipm-os be M bpbis liptyv % 
ttlttyyynf, w&rpq., Qpbl'oitrt r apyaiotot' rbv bt [mel. rvvbe] avv bbXut 
'ApT*0pevrp thcrciyev etrOXbs *v bopot*, zuv arbpatny * tju'Xouriy, ols rob* 
fa ypbos* "Euros bb Mbpatjns, tf3bof.uk r ’A prafpeyrfs. Kctyw [sc. Darius, 
<|4fK loquitur] iraXov r cKitptm t rovirep ff&eXor, K<t7rc<rrparev<7a ir oXXit 
<rhv 7 ToXXy (rrpary — ubi notamlum est me in versu 77D Rutgersii 
emendationcm too Mepfcis pro Mfy6os accepisse; “ iioinen enim Mardi 
in Perskarum regttrii scrie,” verbis utor ttrtinckianis, “ nullibi corn* 
pure!.” Ex Herod oto satis notus Iptpbm est. iMoiniuis primam lite- 
np extrivit inttri necessiUi>, quod in aliis vocibus usitatum est ut 
soni vcrbo apepbut, pipbu*. Emcndationi favet Scholiastes. 
fpc pro spec imine, ut verba Burgcsii usiirpem, suHiciant: alio 
tent pore tclain quaiii oisi simius persequeruur. 

U. T. A. 
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NOTICE OF 

•\ Grammar of the Persian Language, comprising 
a portion of Arabic Inflexion, together with some ob- 
servations on the structure of cither Language , con-' 
sidcred with reference to the Principles of General 
Grammar. By M. Lumsden, LL.D. ProfessGr of, 
Arabic and Persian in the College of Fort Williaan, 
in Bengal. 2. Vols. fol. Calcutta, 1810. 


Wf cannot better explain the motives which induced the author* 
to undertake this elaborate work on Persian Grammar, than byj 
offering the following extract from his own Preface : a brief 
of the subject matter will afterwards be added from the Table 
Contents, and in some future Number of our Journal we may probably* 
be induced to offer a few remarks upon the intricate, but novel, arm, 
interesting subjects of discussion, with which the ingenious author has 
iu so remarkable a manner characterized his work. 

“ The public,” says Dr. Lumsden/ “ have long been in possession of 
several Peisian Giammai^, among i lie number of which that written 
by Sir W. .loots has obtained the greatest share of celebrity. The 
work of Sir \V. Jones was composed in England about forty years 
ago, in the very infancy of our progress in the study of the language 
and literature of Persia, and whatever merits or defects may be im- 
puted to this popular performance, it must be admitted to have ex- 
tended in a very eminent degree the number of European votaries to 
that department of oriental study. 

“ How it contributed to this effect, it is not necessary to inquire hepe* 
My opinion of its execution is by no means favorable, but I respect, 
the memory of Sir VV. Jones, and am entirely disposed to admit that 
the obvious and, perhaps at that time, insuperable difficulties with 
which he had to contend, are more than sufficient to account for his 
failure, if indeed he can he said to have failed in a work which has 
been always distinguished by the public favor, (conceded perhaps to 
the poetical talents and ta>te of the author,) though not at all remark- 
able, in mv judgment, for the essential merit of instructive excellence. 

“ The w'oik of Sir W . Jones was followed, after an interval of many 
years, by the publication of Mr. Gladwin’s Persian Moonshee; 

•t performance in which for the first time some of the elements of 
Arabte Inflection were selected and ai ranged for the useful purpose of 
facilitating the study of the Persian language. Notwithstanding the 
Mierit of that and other performances of the same author, for wlu^|e^ 


1 See Preface, p. 1 and 2. 
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"labor,** I am happy in this opportunity of professing my esteem, an 
opinion coni muni to prevail in the minds of many oriental scholars 
that much yet remained to be done for the elucidation of the principles 
of Persian Giamrnar. Admitting the accuracy of that opinion, the 
acknowledged importance of the Persian language demanded ail at- 
tempt to supply the deficiency, and if such an attempt were admitted 
to be necessary, its execution could be no where so reasonably ex- 
pected as from some of the members of the College of Fort William. 

** I happened to be the only member of the Arabic and Persian de- 
partments of the College, who had leisure from other pursuits to 
devote to the compilation of a Persian Grammar; but though the 
task was deemed to be of easy accomplishment by those who had 
little knowledge of the subject, I was well aware of its many difficulties, 
and ignorant only of the means by which those difficulties have, as I 
trust, been since overcome. ( would therefore have willingly conceded 
t<> the superior knowledge and talents of others, the merit and labor 
Cfra Work to which I was prompted by no impulse of inclination 
Whatever; *but ms it was imposed by a sen-*; of public duty, so it has 
been conducted throughout, I will venture to say, with an industry of 
re«ea reh every wlieie equal to the occasion of its exertion, and often 
rewarded with no ordinary success.” 

We now pioceed to the plan and arrangement of the materials as 
given by the author himself. 44 The science of Grammar,” he observes, 
u is every whore divided into the two branches of Inflection and 
Syntax, the first treating of the formation of Avoids; and the second 
of their application to the purposes of speech. The materials of both 
are precisely the same, but the object to be accomplished is obviously 
different in either case. It is the business of Inflection to arrange 
in their proper order, every cla^s of words that may happen to enter 
into the composition of a given language ; to define the specific differ- 
ence exiting between them ; and to detail the rules applicable to the 
fofcttoatiou of each class. It is the business of Syntax to consider in 
the same older the application of these words to the purposes of 
speech.” 

The first volume aceoidinglv is devoted to Inflection, and com- 
prises the following heads : -The Peisian Alphabet and System of 
Orthography - Of Numeral Letters — Of the 'terms by which certain 
letters of the alphabet are distinguished from each other — Permutation 
of letters. Of the Infinitive and the l'oi iiiation of theTenses — Inflection 
of Verbs — Terms of Grammar — Of Arabic Words — Preliminary re- 
marks (on the permutation of Arabic Letters) — Rules for the permu- 
tation and rejection of Humza — Rules for the permutation and rejec- 
tion of Alif, Wao, and Ya- - Rules for the Coalescence of the Letter— 
Concluding Remarks — Division and Classification of Arabic Nouns — 
PmuStive Infinitives of the Triliteral Class— Derivative Nouns — In- 
cfeeifsed Infinitives of the Triliteral Class — Quadr (literal Infinitives of 
thf, radical Claw — Increased Infinitives of the Quadriiiteral Class — 
Properties of the Conjugations — Of Jaumids — Relative Nouns — Arti- 
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ficial Infinitives — Of Gender— Of Number— Format ion of the Dual 
Number — Perfect Plural —Imperfect Plural The Plural of Paucity - 
The Plural of Multitude —The last of Plurals - Noun of the Plural — 
Conclusion — Of the formation of the singular Number, by adding 
certain letters to Nouns which have naturally a Plural Sense-— Or 
Nouns defective ill the Singular Nuuibe* -Of Arabic PhuuK used by 
tiie Persians iu the sense of the Singular Number- -Of the Principles 
of Analysis- -Of certain \iabic Words and Sentences that are of com- 
mon use in the Persian Language --Conclusion --Of Persian Nonfife — 
Hasile Musdar -Line Fa el or Active Participle - Line Mufno) or 
Passive Participle —Isinc Hal Sefute Mooshubbiiha Line Zmf or 
Noun of Time and Place - Line Tufzedor Noun of Superiority-- Line 
Tusgheer or Diminutive Noun— Line Muiisooh or Persian Relative — 
Of Terminations —Formation of the Plural Nmnhets. 

In this volume we would particularly direct the reader’s attention 
(0 Dr. Lumsden’s ingenious observations on the Division and Classifi- 
cation of Arabic Nouns, p. I K), including his Definition of an Arabic 
Infinii'IVf, and lemarks on the n.ituic of Adjectives, Parti- 
ciples and Kpithkts, as c lassed together under the gent ml term 

or Attributes ; and lastly to l»is Principles of Analysis, 
p. 383, which seem intended by the author to overthrow some of the 
favorite dogmas of Horne Tooke, on the true nature and logical ill vi- 
sion of the Parts of Speech. 

The Contents of the Second Volume are as follow: 

Introductory Chapter Of Particles -Plan of the Syntax Com- 
position and Division of Sentences —Of Personal Pronouns —Disjunc- 
tive Personal Pronouns —Reciprocal Pronouns -Demonstrative Nouns 
-The Relative Pronoun - I nteirogative Pronouns — Noun of Time and 
Place --Generic Nouns, (including the use of Articles.) Piojmt 
N ames —Nouns of Number Collective Nouns- -Kcriayaul — Vs want - 
It baa— Subject and Predicate — Fuel or Agent to an Active or Neuter 
Verb - Nominative to a Verb in the Passive \ oicc — ()bj< ct of an Ac- 
tive and I ntUMlive Verb — Universal Object — Vocative— Haul or Noun 
employed to describe the state of the Agent or object of a Verb 
Turner/ or Noun of Discrimination — Corroboration - -*L\ change of one 
Word for another — The Relation of the Genitive Case Substantive 
Nouns accompanied by Attributives of any kind - Noun of Superiority 
— Of the V ci bal Character Imperfect Verbs Pei fed Veilis— Ap- 
plication of* Tenses— The Imperative Mood — The Prohibitive— Ge- 
neral Principle -On Verbs considered as Active or N enter- —On the 
interchange pf Persons Occasional Omission of Persian Verbs* — The 

relation existing between the hy^* and the — Of Particles -Of the 
significance of certain Letters of the Alphabet — Ol Persian Particles 
and other Words comprising more than one letter. 

The mere contents of this volume as stated in the above table, may 
satisfy the oriental scholar as to the magnitude and importance of the 
matter contained in Dr. Lumsden’s Grammar. It is certainly a very 
different work from any that we have ever seen on the subject of Lah- 
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guagc, not excepting even the voluminous Treatise of Vossius, or the 
still more reconditf philosophical dissertation of Harris. It presents; 
as lie himself observes, *a complete Map of the Persian Landing ‘--not 
merely a rude outline, but an effective body of Rules and Examples 
from the authority of which there ought to he no appeal.’ 

The observations scattered through the body of thewnk on the 
structure of the Persian and Arabic Languages, considered v\ it : j refer- 
ence to the principles of general Grammar, are extremely ingenious 
and interesting, and well merit the attentive consideration of e\t ry true 
critic. Mr. Lmnsden has found it necessary to oppose some of the 
long standing Theories of European Writers on language, and has com- 
bated with no ordinary skill the favorite doctrine of Horne Tooke, on 
the true nature and use of Particles, the structure of the Arabic Lan- 
guage, presenting in his opinion, an insuperable barrier against the ad-* 
mission of Tookc’s principles on the broad basis of Universal Grammar. 

IV IV 

JA’l* is a very excellent motto, and we doubt not 

that Dr. Lumsden had some good reason for applying it to his book. 
To be sure Eleven Hundred Folio Paces may not be deemed 
by every one a very remarkably laconic essay, but llm author may have 
intended the words as a compliment to the perspicuous brevity of the 
Persian Tongue, and if that were his intention, wc give him full credit 
for the unambiguous motto be lias chosen for his second volume. 

*** AjAT 
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NOTICE OF 

The Megiia Duta, or “ Cloud Mf \ ssEvcrR,” a 
Pjatm in the Sanscrit Language : by C a l i d a s a’. 
Translated into English Verse, with Notes and Illustra- 
' turns: by Horace Hatman Wilson, Assistant 
Surgeon in the service of the Honorable East India 
Company , and Secretary to the Asiatic Society . Cal- 
cutta, 1813 . 4 to. 132 pages. 


There is reason to believe that the very high encpiasniit bestowed 
on this work by the late Lord Minto , 1 had excited in many persons 

■■ ■ ■ ■ - . — - ■ , Jp 

1 See the ** Public Disputation of the Students of the College of Fort 
William/’ dec. 80th Sept 1815.— pp» 09. 40. &e. 
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here a strong desire of perusing it, long before any copies reached 
this country. We have now the pleasure of announcing, that the 
Megha Data has not only arrived in England, but most completely 
establishes its claim to the praises which it received from the noble 
and ingenious critic abovementioned. 

The limits pi escribed to us in the present munbet of the CU&aical 
Journal will not adpiit a particular notice of the various beauties 
which embellish the “ Cloud Messenger we shall therefore content 
oui selves here, with a brief account of the plot, which may best be 
given in the words of Mr. Wilson’s own argument.'* (p. \i.) 

“ A Yacsha , or demigod so called, and a servant of the Hindu god 
of wealth, (vv era, had incurred the disple asure of his lord, by neg- 
lecting a garden intruded to his charge, and allowing it to be injured 
by the entrance of Airavata , the elephant of Indr a, deity of the fir- 
mament : as a punishment for his offence, lie was condemned to 
twelve months' banishment from A lac a, the city of the Yacsftas, and 
consequent separation fiom his home ard wife. The scat of hi* exile 
i* the mountain Ramagiri, and epou the opening of the poem, he is 
supposed to have passed a period of eight months in solitary 
seclusion : the poem opens at the conun< ru ement of the rainy season, 
when heavy cloud* are gallium;: in the and proceeding in a 

northerly ionise, or towards t lie I lima la mountmits, and the fictitious 
position of the residence of llie Yacshas. ’i o one of these the dis- 
tiessed denp' d :o!drcs>c-s hum elf, and desires the cloud to waft his 
son own to a aloved and regret tod wile, for this purpose, he fr*t 
describes the route which the messenger is to pursue, and this gives 
the poet yn opportunity of alluding to the principal mountainh, rivers, 
temples, tVc. that are to be met with on the road from Hamagiri to 
Oujcin , and thence nearly due north, to the Himalaya, or “ snowy 
mountains/' 'Flic fabulous mountain Cuila&a , and the city of Cuvera, 
Alaca , which are supposed to be in the central part of the snowy 
range, are next described, and we then come to the pcisonal descrip- 
tion of the Yacsha s wife. The cloud is next instructed, how to ex- 
press llie feelings and .vt nation of the exile, and he is then dismissed 
from the presence of the deity, and the poem o i Catiia&a” 

The banished Yacsha , after due oblations, thus addresses the 
cloud, —(line o J.) 

“ Hail! friend of India, counsellor divine. 

Illustrious offspring of a glorious line ; 

Wearer of shape* at will ; thy worth 1 know, 

And bold entrust thee with my fated woe. 

For belter far solicitation fail 

With high desert, than with the base prevail. 

Thou art the wretch's aid, affliction's friend ; 

T<rme f unfortunate, thy succour lend ; 

My lonely state compassionate behold, 

Who mourn the vengeance of the god rf gold : 
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Condemned amidst these dreary rocks to pine. 

And all { wish, and all I love resign. 

Where dwell the Yacshas in their sparkling fields 
And Sim's crescent groups surrounding gilds, 

Direct tby licensed journey, and relate 
To her w ho mourns in Ahtca my fate : 

There, shalt thou find the partner of my woes, 

Trm* to her faith, and stranger to repose : 

Her task to weep our destiny severe. 

And count the moments of the lingering sear: 

A painful life she leads ; hut still she lives. 

While Hope its aid invigorating gives ; 

For female hearts, though fragile as the flower, 

Air firm when dosed by Hope's investing power." 

The Sanscrit text accompanies in each page Mr. W ilson's transla- 
tion, and the ohst tire or most interesting passages are illustrated with 
a multiplicity of notes that sufficiently bespeak his critical knowledge 
of the Sanscrit tongue -his extensive reading and rich stores of mis- 
cellaneous information. We shall transcribe the note on verse AO* hi 
tin' passage above quoted, “ Wi arer of shapes at will .” — 14 Or Cama - 
> from hi wt, desiic, and nip, form, shape thus, Socrates in the 
Clouds, 

44 lVi'oirni Trttvff or i fiio\unr<u. 

“ For. Why then, 

Cloud a can us^ainc what shapes they will, believe me." 

C urn bvrla rut s 7 ra n s la lion* 
and the note on verse to. ( 4< For bitter far solicitation fail," Arc. 
This is a sentiment of rather an original strain, and indicates consi- 
dentble elevation of noinl ; something of the same k:ud occurs in 
Massinger s [day of the Bondman , where Plunder says, 

“Td rather fail under so just a judge, 

'f’han he acquitted by a judge corrupt, 

And paitial in h s censure." 

Allhough obliged to restrict this notice to very narrow limits, wt 
Cttiinol rr fra mi ft out extracting some lines of the Yacsha's instructions 
to his celestial messenger, ^v. .M/>. p. So.) 

41 These he thy guides; ;md faithfully preserve 
The marks l give thee ; or e cu more ; observe, 

Wheie painted emblems holy wealth design, 

( ultras lira* lire*: that abode is mine. 

Haply its honors aie not now to boast; 

Dimmed by my Fate, and in my exile lost. 

For when the sun withdraws his cheering rays. 

Faint are the chaims the Camala displays. 

To those loved scenes repaired, that awful size, 

Like a young elephant* in haste disguise, 
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Lest terror seize my fair one, sts thy form 
Han^s o'er ihe hillock and portends the storm. 

Thence to the inner mansion bend thy sight. 

Diffusing round a mild and quivering light, 

As when through evening shades soft dashes plav, 

Where the bright fine-fly wings his glittering way. 

There in the fane a beauteous creature stand*. 

The fiiM bestVoik of the Creator’s hands. 

Whose slender limbs inadequately bear 
A full-oibed Ix^oiu, and a weight of care; 

Whose teeth like pearls, whose lips like birnba* show. 

And faun-like eves still tremble as they glow. 

Lone as the widowed Chacntvaci mourns, 

Her faithful memory to her husband turns. 

And sad and silent shaft thou find my wife, 

Half of my soul, and partner of my life, 

Nipped by chill sorrow, as the dowers enfold 
Their shrinking petals from the withering cold. 

I view her now ! long weeping swells her eyes. 

And those dear lip* are dried by parching sighs. 

Sad on her hand her pallid cheek declines. 

And half unseen through wiling tresses shines. 

As when a darkling night the moon enshroud*, 

\ few faint rays break straggling through the clouds. 

Now at thy "ight, I mark fresh sorrow* flow, 

And .sacred sacrifice augments her woe; 

I mark her now', with fancy's aid retrace 
This wasted figure, and this haggard face; 

Now from her favorite bird she >eeks relief, 

And tells the tuneful Sarica her grief, 

Mourns o'er the feathered prisoner’s kindred fate, 

And fondly questions of its absent mate. 

In vain the lute for harmony is strung, 

And round the robe-neglected shoulder slung. 

Ami faultering accents strive to catch in vain , 

Our race's old commemorative straiu ; 

The falling leaf, that from reflection »priug* 9 
Corrodes iucessantly the silvery strings. 

Recurring woe still pressing on the heart, 

The skilful hand forgets its giateful art, 

And icily wandering strikes no measured tone. 

But wakes a sad, wild warbling of its own." 

On the verse 532, (" The first bed toork” &c.) Mr. WilsOfi remarks. 
Literally the first creation of Brahma : and first may refer to time, 
r to degree — it most probably here means best. So Milton, speaking 
f Kve, 


* Oh fairest of creation, last and best 

Of all God's work*' Farad, Lott, ia. * 96 ." 
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On verse 535, be observes, that “the Bimba, (Bryonia grandisj 
bears a red fruit, to which the lip is very commonly compared.” 

On verse 537, that “ the Chacravaci is the ruddy goose ( Ana * 
Casarca) more commonly known in India by the appellation Brah- 
many duck , or goose . These birds are always observed to fly in 
pairs during the day, but are supposed to remain separate during the 
night,” Ac. 

On verse 543* (“ Long weeping swells her eyes. ') — “ In this she 
resembles the Lesbia of Catullus, 

1 Flendo turbiduli rubent ocelli/ 

* Her swollen eyes are red with weeping/ ” 

On verse 557, ('* /» vain the lute.”) — “The lute is here put for the 
Veena or Been , ,i stringed instrument of sacred origin and high cele- 
brity amongst the Hindus /' 

On verse 558, “ Robe-neglected is here put for dirty clothes. So 
Laodameia says, 

‘ (Jui possum s qua lore tuos imitata labor?*/ 

4 And with my squalid vesture ape thy toils/ ” 

To gratify our readers who have sympathised with the uufoilu- 
nate demigod, wc shall quote the six last lines of the poem. 

“ This said, he ceased : the messenger of air 
Conveyed to Alaca his wild despair ; 

The god of wealth, relenting, learned his state, 

' And swift curtailed the limit of his fate. 

Removed the curse ; restored him to his wife, 

And blest with ceaseless joy their everlasting life/' 

We learn that a cheaper edition of this poem has been printed in 
OCtavo* without the Sanscrit text, and that the ingenious translator 
now devotes his leisure hours to the composition of a Sanscrit and 
English Dictionary. On this great undertaking, we congratulate the 
public, as general science and literature will undoubtedly bn promoted 
by such a work ; but thousands of out readers will probably w ish 
that Mr. Wilson had left to others the more laborious though per- 
haps more useful, employment of lexicographical compilation, and 
•till continued to transfuse the beauties of eastern poetry into English 
verse, a task for which be seems to be so eminently qualified. 

M. Y. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


T he y rd p, says Parkhurst in his Hebrew Lexicon* u is fire- 
quq^py«sed as the name of that Miraculous bread from heaven; 
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with which Jehovah fed the Israelites in the wilderness, Manna. 
At its first falling Exod. xvi. \5. The children of Israel — said 
Ninp this (is) a particular species, a particular thing, for they 
knew not what it was;” and in our English version of the Bible it 
is rendered — il It is mantra ; for they knew not what it was.” The f 
Bishop of Ely, in his Commentary on the Historical Books of 
Moses, gives a fery different account of it, and thinks the meaning 
is — 4< this is the gift of find, or this is it which God hath appointed 
us.” See Vol. 1. p. 252. Why so simple a phrase an NVTfD 
should have been thus mistaken, 1 cannot imagine. It appears u» 
me to be a common interrogative, meaning, — what is it and as 
such was understood by the LXX, who render it ri itrn rouro; 
Barkhurst’s mistake, and indeed the mistake of almost all the modern 
Commentators on the subject, appears to have arisen from con- 
founding together the pronoun, the proposition, and the substantive 
noon. In the sentence produced by Paikluirst, I Kings, xviii. 5. and 
translated by him species or kind, it is a mere preposition; in the 
above inter toga live phrase, a pronoun, and in all the oilier exam- 
ples from the B.ble, when applied as the name of the the 

manna , or hi rail from heaven, it is a substantive umui, and means 
a divine gift or favor . Let us consider the circumstances which 
led to tins name. 

The Israelite* mnunured against the Lord and said Ye have 
brought us foilh into tin* wilderness to kill this whole assembly 
with hunger; then the Lord said unto Moses, belioldj I will rain 
bread from Heaven for you.” c. xvi. V, 4. This, which ap- 
peared in the ground, “ a small round thing, as small as the hoar- 
frost,” v. 14. the Israelites when they first saw, “ said one to 
another NVTp what is it ( for they knew not what it was.” Moses 
answered — “ This is the bread which the Lord hath given you to 
eatf v. 15. “ And the II rinse of Isiacl named it (in consequence) 

a divine gft or fax or (pj” v. ‘1 1 . 

The word ^ 1,1 Arabic is applied exactly in the above 6ctt«^ 

and a derivative from the same root, means muniJL 

cent , and with the article, is as an epithet of the Deity, to 

W W 

denote the munificent, the bound fitly —as Jfllxj aWI. God 

the most high and munificent , and hence perhaps, (as observed 
before in my remarks on a passage in Virgil,) the origin of the 
Latin munus, a sacred gift, or oblation . 

A. LOCKETT . 

London , 2$th Nov. 1815. 
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No. H. — Continued j'/om No. \xiil. p. It! I. 

Jam septimana, credo, eflluxit, ex quo llteras tuas optatissimas per 
adolescentem Danum accepi, in quibus serio videris laborare, ut a 
Hftgligentbe tc crimine purges, quod epistolio a me oiim accepto 
tam sero demutn rescripseris. Nac ru parum adhuc me nosti, si 
Hit id me credis succensuisse ; aut adeo irasci tacilem, ut tam 
Operosa excusatione tibi opus fuerit. Non enim tam grande pre- 
mium emendatiunculis meis statuerc soleo, ut singularem aliquam 
jjjpraiiam inde sperem, aut exigam. Facile enim et quasi sponte 
mibi Solent subuasci : et iniquum plane est, quod minimo mihi la- 
Ufcreconstet, id postulare magnae gratis mihi apponi. Tutamen 
haud contentus exquisit.ssimis verbis grates mihi persolvere etiam 
elegantissimo Lucianei libeUi munere demereri me voluisti. Quin, 
ut magis magisque in tuo aere sim, variances Fhcci lectiones ex 
codice scripto polliceris, accurata tua opera describendas. Enim- 
vero ob tam prolixam tuam humanitatem, non dici potest, quam 
dtfirinctum tibi me ac obstrictum habeas. Scias autem, amice pr»- 
stantissime, me ejusdem Franekeriani libri lectiones e bibliotheca 
Fftnctana Milas a Presule Eliensi dudum habuisse : quas tamen 
indiligenter et perfunctorie descriptas esse satis mibi compertum 
est. Tu, sat scio* longe plures et fideliores inde depromeres : ne- 
que tamen, cum meliores aliquot Codices aliunde sim nactus, operae 
pretium fuerit te isto labore ct taedio crucian. Si ipsius Codicis 
(quod Anchersenius non desperare jussit) vel biduum tantummodo 
4Hki copia fieri posset ; crediderim equidem nonnihil fructus ad 
qPK&onem nostram inde perventurum. Ego enim vel ex ipsis litu- 
v-jlis multa expiscari possem, *juie alius cujusvis Animadversionum 
mearum inscii et oculos et mentem fugere est necesse. Tu, quod 
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commotio tamen tuo fiat, experieris, an ex claustris Bibliothecae 
codex illehuc evolare potuerir. 

Ceterum ob nttidam illam et magnificam Pollucis editionem 
(cujus exemplar continuo ut> prodiit mihi comparavi) quas tibi gra- 
tias satis dignas referemus ? Deus bone, qux mdustria, qua# eru- 
ditio, quod judicium, quod acumen, quae fide$ ubique elucet ? 
Unum tibi defuisse doleo (quod a vera amicitia profectum aequis 
auribus accipies) majorem rei Metrics: peritiam. Cum enim cete- 
ra in Polluce fere omnia non ita magno labore expediri et reatitui 
poasint cX aliis Lexicis > in fragmentis vero Poetarum, quae sub- 
irule adducuntur, recte refingendis is demum ardqus sit hbor et 
periculosus : haec qui sine rei metrics: doctrina ausit attingere, 
perinde est, ac si in Labyrinthum se conjccerit, sine fili pracsidio 
exitum tentaturus. Certe qui syllabarum omnium quantitatem et 
omnigenorum versuum mensuram in numerato habet, ei nopipix 
erunt multa ct facilia, qux aliis hac scientia destitutis prorsus sunt 
« 7 ropa. Quare obsecro te, vir eximie, et inagnopere hortor, ut et 
hanc eruditionis partem ceteris, quas cumulate adco possides, velis 
adjungere ; grande, mihi crede, operx preti^im ct mirificam quan- 
dam voluptatem inde laturus* Animos autem tibi addat, doctl- 
mentoque sit celeberritnus noster Kusterus \ qui ubi primum in. 
Britanniam appulit Edition* Suidse manum admoturus, Prosodiae 
vero ultra Hexametros et Elegiacos fere imperitus, me auctore et 
suasore, scrlulam huic doctrine operam navavit. Quid autem 
ille eximium si\e in Suida, quem emendatissimum dedit, sive 
Aristophane, quem nunc in manibus liabtjt, perficere potuisset & 
Nihil ccrte in ejusmodi fragmentis absque hac ope proferre, immo 
ne de aliorum quidem conjecturis judicare et , cognoscere licet*' 
Quamobrem, ctsi paullum otii nactus dieculam hanc tibi impety 
dere statui, et integrum Pollucis librum decimum percurrere, quem 
tu jure omnium difficiilimum esse quests es ; haud tamen mirer, 
si qux* ego pro certissimis habeo, tibi, ut nunc est, incerta, dubia, 
falsa videantur. Ea tamen postea, ubi in Metrica atte versatior fuem^ 
rciv e 7 r* laypqL clariora tibi visum iri, haud vanus vates prsenuutim* 
X. 11. Ridicule Kuhnius, in Prosodia plane hospes, et JtttV* 
germanno longe inferior ; Ku\ - trxsiri oixyTtjgiar Senarius Ule flic 
legi et distingui debuit, Kou val px Ji\ cLxKa <rxe Sect* 
12. Menandri locum sic lege, 

oV ejrTi fjLoc\xxa 

'Ex TYj; Tiotew; TO (TUVOAoV tXirffioL $/Aoc* 

Necessarius est hie iambus MSS. non stare potest flpon- 

dxus fiaxrcv. Vasa tua colligens, amice, exiliex urbe • In Diphili 
loco, male faqtum, quod ex Sqm in textu posueris pro vulgato 
UtgociAfi- Sic totum refinge : . * * - 

elra Xctxov, ix fi * 

Zxe'j&gw, ixTmpmrm, ipyvgtitov. 


“* f' A , 
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* 

C'W t ibsj xau ouxrels iyol 

Uzr> 

*ftx£g$p-» Attic mnpfo exdfatjjj ab sxSgs^toOftai. Cetera jam facilia- 
Scct* 17. Ai istophaids locus sic ponendus: 

Xfld tfpV IfjL^VTO. 

*'Eyj,v<n xfld*Txya$ogov ■ 

B|ttd Alcxidis ibtdejn, I1 1 li f&fzyetf &»a rxv xyxa^v, sic rescribe, 
A. M lr t y *y=t: \ B. \ txv x'mXxv. Dialogus 'est, Qua me du~ 
cis? per cyclos. lfcecte Vulgati my qua, non ?ro7 quo. Sequentem 
autem DiphUi locum credo me antea tentasse, ut conjicio ex tu* 
Epistola. Meat enim exemplar non servavi, neque nunc, quid 
scripsertm, mcmini. Locus autem sic constituents videtur : 

Kut rifW "- Ti r'/ivvv l(ryj7 xAmjv, kuI w, 
iT/’-y’/xxTa, rjiyvvov, acr koti rfstv, S'jAaxoy. 

"lUxrjV (TTgaTil>7Y]v iv r;r, a>Xx xai xjxXw 
'i'.x Trjj iy 0%ai; CxSfytv u7roAa/3c t. 

« Toi'/no: so'OjS jpooiro:, w <ry s Jr*£i$*9«f. 

j fxivr,v tu rectc pro AVd vpv* Epitheton enim hie locum non 
habet. Pro <wov sine dubio repone c-iyyvov inde wi/Zz/: eum com- 
pact. Quodsi ct antea <rr,’>yv, in Epistolu emendaverim, illud in- 
exit, veram esse conjectural, q use* bis ex intervallo in mentem 
vsnerit. Porro Sect. ‘2 1 . locus Anh phams pic enim recte MSS. et 
I fat* hujus et Diphili fmgmenu upud Athenaeum extant, qua* ex 
fStemodi 'y^w; et aiiectatL vocabulis quacrunt risum *, nulla 
AtWftophams, qui odio habebat ilh Cccnxd) ad Seimrios redigendus 
Kuhniutn audii^iis. l)ii N>ni ! ne vestigium quidem sena- 
if* tribus illis, quos conrinnavit, ut plane nauseam mihi mo~ 
Y&fit. Tu vero tetrametres Trochaicos sic rcfmge et colloca : 
if 5 HA* /ti 0T«$a' l ’JX c <* ® rtaSfwSjx$f S’ Ijti ti's ; 

<ri> £>; j^r xjtfyijv #gs; ^ iiitex iov AaAav* 

A. Er**raiToi jaw <my«cX'?* 

Bin*, ut vidcs, sunt persona: ; quarum prior novo vocabulo • 
utitur t ttx p wvt* pro oixttc.airor*;' quod altera S£ negat intelligere. 
Friof vero ineptire peTgit * et quasi <mf iarsgov ti dicttmis, aliud ver- 
turn adhibet seque iguotum. Nam iv xeAs-jjj crTa^oOyo:, et(ex 
nostra Emendatione) fi 4vitxttca fiu rAystpfi p ufcm significant* 
Sect. S 3 . Locus Amtophanis, T [ ^ ftfltyfdrttp xAivrrgiov, 

mendosus est sine dubio. Scd coirigendi viam cerum non possum 
inire; quia to ue tm hiemon agnosco. Sect. 35. legcrim, ex Scirone 

Satyrico : / 

/ >*- i • x a t tte ’^ ^j x . a * T f d f Ifojwwj- 

r U xv, a x*«4>ftAou 8‘ W&c. 

<r&q»«r$or #! **?} nort P roce, '* ar a'ketm* Cbrintki* ogusvis 

ant Him. Sed b»C aptius amveniunt Procrust* fscis historiam) 

Sckooi ■, adeo ut forte in eadem isbula de utroque poena* 
s mnseri tThcseus. Sect. 39. * Ariartaphanuif te Jeaatn, Tw*x u ! s> '> 
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tqyct rVn- Nulla hie sententia, nullum jnetrum. Nimirum 
sunt veiba Pollucis, (non Comici) ct sic corrigrtfcta : * f v & Jxvxltnv 
tou' x y l v “ )V nTsca fj,vQj< e<rrt. In Danaism -j^Onwrum plumam sig - 

nijicat . Atque hoc verum est. Ibid. apjge'JRud Hyperklis uxij 
viKa, ; quod tcmcre in textum rccepisn ex insulfa conjectura Kuh- 
nii. Quisdubitet post sequi vin nenuu \ tjftin reliquis Hype- 
ridis terque quiteique apud Harpocntionem* * Ergo Wi**\ov 
ftUotr ov eiiim a Vquonte owqu.*£eiv facile absolved potuit. 

41. *fhr l 7G etc. Placet \ulgatum a et'sic constitue, 

'fhr t r iJui/ r itbsptjLU t 

fatyuS i> j¥ 

S^cu Mtpity. 

Jam in illo Chioniclx Sect. 43, I7 o\h\ o’ 'yZ axo^ai xaT« *•;; 
v*«v/ac quod in metri legem gravissime peccat, beasti quod corrupta 
ilia Falkenburgiam codicis ly<l Sax'yet Jd yvw non iuvidisti nobi* : 
Etce emm tx illis ruderibus veram t ibl lectionem pixsto : 

I1jX>ou; eyv$x) xou xqltu <7e, 

<I>g'*jgo'jvTct' oc)6%vrj;i rty qxixctKi x tfjkajpifQv c. 

N<n /, in quit, multos adolescent^) atque eoS non tvre so?i?s> vel, non 
tui similes, excuhante s sine lucerna , et snprf arundivem dwmunM. 
'A)^x,vo s eodem sensu Euripidi dictum apud nostrum VlT. 178. 
AoiXck avrgou cotnrfg Or', /xjW. 

Sect 4-G. in illo Annpbariis pro \ ^Aui , vel* ut Aldi editify 
•u yvhxoic, «upri extat in IV* 18S. fl, *, 7 ^. Et sarte curti 
ad\trb.um Iiil convenit : lege 
xftrrEC-x JX'-fiMG; 

Jau-a'Varnv -y/^Xxuk kjivv* 


it'JTrjgrfc nv, \%x\lzrpGi } r~j) ,x» *v, 
i<xy*i< 7 iv t tbrc3*r o«r<v — T * 

Sect. .75 Stratridis versus sic iqordineni redigendi stink* ijtW Ut 
Kuhnius dedit absyrdjssime ; uf confidcntiam quidem hominis 
mirer, qui id ausus sit profited, quod nec hilam intclfigebat, 

r .y tf * 

*—7TQ6 ‘ i Ciyt 

Tin ttwKo 9 aTQetxUy tf IZ v T'v otyuiyix 

i, / » » A «* * » ** . , * * % # < 

”c^X VT? ? M ' CU X /p > ir suO jri ; 

17 V6* &y*, prodtoc equuvi placiir: tn quoque necessaritirfi^ 
sentential et yersui, abfl<rti abserptum est Sect 58. Locum Phi- 
lyllii, in quo solerfniittf dejiirat Kuhnius, sic refrtiftjc * J\%) *1 vaxftx 
o’ as tZpoig tv tx~$ 0iXyX> /oy ll f >s7i, X- /-» ye To* 

*Ex r'f TnvxxUo: xav X.yoi 

Tat ypyfj.ij.st r , ipfjtfnv;. 

IJivaxfia 1 inquit, inveni$$!tn Philylhi 77oX=t.v dicit fc^hlUoHce, 
Inteipretare tu dart ex fab&fiy 'quid liter et 
opinor, Dorismum lx T«r 

vid« Hesych.) Nimirin^l pdrjona hit inducitur ;V$macula lingua 
utens Dorica ; unde erfedo noftren dram^ll witum : qubll 

variarum urbium elves Ifei ^iaJecto ibi loquebantur. Sect. 
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62. Antiphanis locus est : ubi tuvaxo\oij$Q( a verso repudiatur, 
Eleganter ct vcre Salmasius * AHuvaxckovtog, Hypog> xuroXyxuhg. i. e. 
incomitatus , quod ^Ofunino in textum recipiendum erat. Poteris 
etiam sic refingere, ' 

£uvyxo%o6Setg l;t)pof 9 avr o\rjxvibg. 

Sed alterum ilhHl sententise videtuf aptius. Sect. 63. Optime 
dedit locum EupoUdis Jungermannus, ex necessitate mem, 

^ "Octi; Truth, v yxsig f/oov xa\ %a\xlov, 

"llcrireg XsycJ o-toutioLtis * loovlat;. 

Clara sententia* Qui urnam et ahrrwm porta s : t&iquam jmcrperct 
lonira , rastra sequens. Nempe in Ionia, ubi disciplina ttrilitaris non 
adroodum vigebat, mos crat, ut uxores comitarentUf suos maritos 
militantes: ubi si qua forte peperisset, vasa circumfert'batbalneatoria. 
At bonus vir, Kuhnius, argotTiwryg hie in senario ponit : quod pe- 
rindeest, ac si sic in Virgilio legendum contenderet, Tityre tu pa- 
tula recumbens sub tegmine fagi. Vides, opinor, d pi hr, x?*<zhr J9 
qOantivis esse pretii leges metricas rite caliere. Sect. 64. Locus 
i&chyli, Alva, £c 'iif'c'oif xai ajjutoxipotf puaxpoVrovoi. Sine dubio sona- 
rius erat, sed x/va stare hie n$h potest, cum postcriorem corripiat *, 
at X#ra a htvoug oprime : turn autem requirctur substantivum plurale. 
Lege igitur, si libet, 

V' Aiva he yritrea, xwfJLohivou pLotygt) tovoi. 

K flesychius in riiara , evio i hl y inquit. Tag wag to y hcufiotTog ydtjTct 
Xfyovtr iv,ita ibi legendum, non yet<ra£. LifttiC, inquit y Jhnbi'uv y et 
truiilini teniae. Sed, cum Editio Aldina habeat hnzczg tt 1(T<jU 9 
et Codd. MSS. Xtva he anlo-vu ; merito illud sigma baud to mere 
Itrepsisse videatur. ^erius igitur, credo, roponas, 

Aiv ol h* Girfigu, xutfjiohlvou fxotxgo) r &vm. 

¥t Sect. 65. Antiphanis locus, xou to %sgvlfiiov orgcOrov r, tto/xtt^ ca^r, 
ut senarium dare se ostendit fuisse, ita et sic esse corrigendum, To 
yepv~\$mv non yf.gnfimi. . Lego equidem *tatum ex Falkenb. To 
Xtgvifielov irpwrov ix noiXTryg afeg, vel a$eig. Sed, excepto %ep\i /Belov*. 
nihil hie certum. Jam vero 'sect. 71. in Epicharmi senafio ferri non 
potest hyhoifiyv ; requiritur vi metri *$1 8»jXo7 fxh* vel fyXoTfuv, vel for- 
twwe, , * * 

Out sv xdhw h^ \w/jLev f out ev mp.$Q6tL 
k&pef, 'vdtmus, ut hyg, vis , Kwvrt, valitfU* Jwpixwg. Sect. 73. sic con- 
Stitue locum Aritiph&nis : 

— •- a<rxo7rtfrivyv Tiva 


Atyouc apeoydv—— 

Sect. 74. Aristophanes sv Si rip JTSy^ai, *E$* uhpiav haiei(eiv vsvts- 
vspv $ fisltyv*. , Atqui senarius hand recte procedit ; quod ut fiat, 
jqp* minima nttftat ione, ’Ev hi Tf typa fay, * 

^ ,! tavsl^eif TTfifTeyovv ij uettyva* 

rfshe, Ut Sect. 76. Kfacrivog b>Sl£* ij, *E$’ yfxcovy pro iv^flpcug 
Ceterum cqrruptior est Pphfaeli locus sect. 76. sed 
metri veitigpis insistens sie veram lection® eruo : 
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npwrov fjttiv airovtystc, sirsrr evsjjfqxsTf, > 

’ EvsxxXvvftc, ev avoir stTrj<reiS) 0 aw'a. 

Primum , ait, in \cxavlcu lavabis adhuc puro ; posted ad spurciora 
eo abutn'is. Vide autem, ut una cum metro seitentia quoque belle 
procedat. Quis neget, brura necessarium esse post **p«>rov r quis in 
8vccjrofixozi?j quod nihil est, non agnoscit to tvotwoqarfi<riit ? Denim*? 
pro K'jxv.u. nomine inaudito, ecce tibi de machine trisyllabon <Pe#L tj, 
Persona apud Menandrum et alios comicos notissima. Ceterum 
nota illud, hs^fLiie y quod futurum notat 'Arrtx$$ % ut plura alia tibi 
sine dubio non incognita. At sequitur deploratus plane locus Aristo* 
phanis, Koii V w$ h/ri einofaKovtoov s/sou/mv ex quibus depra* 

vatlssimis, tu nobi#, amice, horribitem versum effinxisti, plane aju*r^v 
et ifLO'jvov. At dehinc, s&me ^ttdis, et artfcm metricam assequeris, 
id saltern disCes quod quaotivis est pretii, tacere potius, quam nihil 
diccre. Ego vero ex prinia £ac|c catalecticum tetrametrum hie ag* 
nosco ; ut proirtde aut tali* .versus* hinc excudendus sit* aut omnia 
opera ludatur. Vis ergo, ut harioiari incipia**$? age, aut vewun 
lectionein tibi dnbo, aut saltern Arirtophane non indignam ; leg* 
igitur, 

Kafxiv <rxdpr}V 80 :, w<JT( /j,y) \ iroSdvHrrgov it<r[Xu)fjL*v> * 

El nobis scaphctm da y ne evomamus in aquam qua pedes abluenit 
sv?it. 

Possit et sic, lid ah a-xd^rjc 3*7, jj^vgt h See. 

Sed hoc, ut dixi, est harioiari : nam et animadvert® te alitor 
paullo in Editione, alitor in Epistola ad me scripta, codicis verba 
hibere. Si ipsa Excerpt.i Ealkenburgiana viderem, certius fbvtass* 
aliquid extunderem. Sect. 78. in Dioclis senario nescivit bonus 
Kuhnius 7 r 0 &«wVn^ secundam syllabam corripere \ legeautemj 
'TGolx ti$, rj y»\xou; 7rV/#v/fmjp, >j Ae/3>}£. 

Quin et Jungermannus (etsi altero, ut dixi, lange melior) sect. 79. 
in Pherecratis loco senarium inchoat ab EkU gowev \ plane contra 
artem. Tu vero Tetrametrum puta, et sic constitue* 

Axfourroc fih t'k y/mxQg, tov iruvbax tlfixgovrrsv. 

Sect. 8 2. in Cratrni loco, nollem csecum ducem secutus esses 
Kuhnium, in xar a\$n*. Quam otiosum enim ibi r« rtr« ? q«an» 
necessarius articulus ra aA^ira, ut o y p.uyl$ i Ergo sanasima 
est vetus lectio : 

*0 /3*D$ sxtlvoc, y ^ puyisi 

Porro Phrynichi locus sect. 56. I\&v o£vfi d<p& &c. est Anapatft* 
ticus Aristophaneus 5 "sed deficit imp pede anapaesto:^ 

/vav r t 6 u otfavpaW* 

neque vero sine Codice siq>plen deoet ex conjecture, leg*’ 
paullo ante, Iv *Oqn any * A puna favour non w# 5 ut Wc ivrm$ 

Mowrxte. Eodem versus genere habetur Metagenis toOUB wa 88. 
sic collocandus : 
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[Jokkonvi irap&f/iai xa) xcuvat 7g cvo^V*** r b'titxTgov* 
ut ct alter iste cx Aristophanis Tagenistis, 

Totf ETVOUJ h Totiz XU\!%VCU$ tout) QsgflOVy Xfiti TOVTO ?4$Aa*CV« 

Metrum ipsum cfflagitat ervoug et tcDt&, non rrvo$ et royi; quod 
ultimam producit. Eleganter vero trvovg casu genitivo. favour tout) 
x«i tooto. Putt is pars calida, pars buttiens. Sect. 90. in Cratetis 
loco, nollem te a scriptura Codicis discessisse, * 

O xavrjg 8e x»jf xo/tij$ uirtfiystv poi Scxei. 

Nam ri xotviaxto* $e &c. quod tu dedisti, peccat in leges mctri. 
Totus locus sic videtur legendus; ’Etc) li TouToig xal xxvi xa) xavrjet 
xa\ xxvbxiot, Kai xVtjc /aei/ KpuTY,g iv^HpaxTiv ihrev 9 * 0 >tav>}£ Se riijs 
xolrijg vwege^ttv pot ooxft (ubi xxvyg videtur esse stored y tegcs) xav^rcg 
vero Aristoph. Acharn.tfawxx/a> in Gerytjde. vel forte xWxxia reji- 
cieqjium, et xxvlrtu recipiendum ex VI* 86, Sect. 91. Eupolidls 
versus Trochaicus est, sic describondus : 

Akkit Tag xoirctg y\tyou*k 7 ikownwg 9t<FWfp.faaLg. 

Sed Pherecratis locum tangerenon ausim, adeo deformis est ; si 
modo tecte ilium ex MS. exscripsisti. 'AMs* xa) xo!rx: rag iv 
e fMo) & t t Kof$'x'$ a fj.ek\o(jL€v up unfa* tv, Sed ex fine tamen subodoror 
esse Aristophancum ayrovbut^Tu. Tentemus igitur ad illud metrum 

Vedigefe, \4kk* kv xotrat c evt y , eyr* onrofikrfi, & *u, ocgirTro-eiv. 

Sed in arch indent , 7zw* spenienda quidem , qua cramus fransurL 
"Evi id est ?v£<m « tpikkop.tv contracte £ *pu. ut syllaba fiat longa, 
quam versus exigit. Sect. 9Ii. Nicocharis verba duos senarios 
efliepre pronuncut Kuhnius, qui ex numcro syllabarum, non quan- 
titate, senarips metiri Videtur s melius paullo Jungcrmannus. Tu 
sic lege : 

£o$atg re (vel XofcuGi #*>..) Tukuy.sttg TtXTMtw eiQyxatxtvov 
Koti irokk' l-v ctvTtij tyw xulbxici, Jivfitvcidx'A — 

vel etiam rexxovo; a'lrttgyA'TpTW'v, Sect. 94. in Anaxippi loco apage 
illud ffTafajTi, quod versus respuit. lege, TV uutoadk 5»jv kufiwv zap*- 
kv&als, et ibidem Aristophanis locum sic dederat Pollux, ^ * 

<Peg-: tou: opekbxovg */ avunyt'cv rate x/^Xac, 

Varia lectio avs xxrficv, uvuv,e!pw m atque hsec melior. Sect. f)8. 
ip Teleclidis loco emendatio tua at fevt « ipelips se tutabitur, si sic 
legeris : 

T} w rr.yuvcy cl^vret c'O* fxokvveroti* ■ “ - 

quod sine dubio verum. Quot enim Trjyotva una &*fo vi adde quod 
xijy«voy;Uon potest /^Xuveafla*, cofrumpi, dum aftci y sed gostquam 
destitit <riZw humore con^umto, turn corrumpitur, nisi ocius de 
foco tollitur. Denique otya. tv jyyivtp all^ovatvy oux atfTo to r^yxvov. 
Aristophanes quidem loco a tc laudato viyym rpUlw cnVv dixit 
sed simpbeher rdyt } vov <n'£ov § ipe rirfo Tev&ficev vix, 
opinor, dixisset. Sect. 10 h locus Pherecratis sic locandus ct cor-^ 
rigendq^ 
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— — j<Lg av ouv xofoiaete po i 

7*iJ Q'JfJLXXuHTtOV U>8& /JLStTTrjV Ir^ifOlV } 

Sect. 102. Menandri locum sic scribe : 

T\yflTOCt oXo»f 

* Ettixotcolvov ti 

quidcm plane mensam coquinariam quondam cxistimat. 

(adeo me verberibus concidit) Sect. 103. Solonis jambum dol«t 
mihi atejugulatum esse, cum tuo ireucrlS* Quid nonne ex illis 
cl ph satis constat, nullum vas anteivisse : ol pev enim semper in* 
choat : sed ipse versus iltud tuum furcilla expellit. * Scribendum, 
aut 0-7 Tiilov'u 8’, aut 8180 utn S’, aut simile quid trisyllabon. Sect. 105. 
locus Cratini, 'Eir&coxtv fiakxvw xpoixtx tcov ex $itt6m$> ubi Kuhnius 
corrigit Thrim^ sell, ex domo Pitthei. Frustra; quasi Pittlieus 
Thesei avunculus in vivis esset setate Cratini ; Ccterum quia non 
videt locum quendam, ubi fixXxvoi nascuntur, non hominem desig- 
nari ? Equidem sic legerim, 

’EnlSc/ox* /3atAavv;v aBxxx twv ex «/*fAA?a>£. 

<Ps\\eug locus Attice notissimus, de quo vide Stephanum Byzan- 
tium, Suidam, alios. Aristophanes in Nubibus, r, Orexv fiev ouv rag 
ulyxg ffx roO *P=Wscoc. et in Acharn. Trjv Sgairrav ex rou 

</>rAA*oo:. Vide ibi o-yoA. Sect. 107. in loco Eubuli, pro i‘ix?A ixd, 
quod uvlstqw est, lege, 

Kx 1 7 tvixtoc ^iXfAa iroLTUvltov (Tcop-ufLxrx. 

et ibidem Antiphanis, tam hie, quam apud Athenxum, lege, 

touA unvjg rerforifoivog ; non iroKuTcoug. , . 

Sect. 110. locus Sophoclis mendosus est ; qui hinc et ex VII. 
109. sic corrigendus ; 

( ruveMyov tol fuA*, cos exxxufutrcov 

My pot [jiiToit'U irgortieeig ehv ■ — — 

ligna, ait, collcgcrnnt ; he interea carerent fomite ad ignem servant 
dnm. Sect. 1 1 1. Euripidis versus Trochaicus est ; nisi quod ofoetv e 
loco suo ejectum sit : lege, Toug Svovg t wg Xctgxctycoyous g£ ogovg 
oi(r?iv £uAa &c. vel forte, ut sententia continuetur, Xagxxy'joyouc p 
cicnv e£ Spvjg fyjkx &C. 

Sect. 116. Aristophanis locus sic distinguendus, 

Kx) 8iot(rnA|3ov9 > 6 paofiev 
* {Price g ev xaavw Au%vpy^^> 

JWa Trig e£<ofilSog» 

Plura hujus generis extant apud Aristophancm. Sect. 124*. Theo- 
pompi locus sic locandus, 

^ Xalvay Se <rot 

Axficov vaytiav imf&aXii AmxvmxYjv. 

Ibid, locus Sappnus egregius, frustra a magnis vim teutatus ; 
quern nisi Prosodix ductu nemo recte expediverit : ’fiAflwr «£ ipmw 
irogpt/pexp e%GvTa irpotspLcvov ^kmjv»uv» Ego vero, quatuor primis voca- 
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bulis vix perlectis, statim odoratus sum, carmen esse Alcaicum, 
quale hoc Horatii 5 

Nullam | Fare sacra | vile prtus j severis | arborem : et iftud 
Alcxi, 

Mrfisv | aAAo Qureu j aryc irpoTipw J Ssvtipeov j otpirska), 

ct aliquot Sapphus, ut quod extat apud Athenaeum p- 564s ubi 
©Vi rotg male pro &<rm } , 

Hr idi | x5vt i (ptXog | xct) rh W i<r<r I up.’nircL | T5V xdpw, 
et apud Stobxum, A'ar$a | volcrct Sc xt~<r’ | ouScrroxa j pvapoav j vet 
creflev, et qux ibi sequuntur. Ergo certus conjecturx sic extemplo 
hunc locum refingebam > 

* jKAMvt | e£ ogavui | 7 Topipupeav | mppsfu | vov 

Venientm de ccelo , purpurea chlarhgde amictum . Nam pro 
irpoiefxevov quod et versus et sententia refugit, repono Trt^gfimv 
j&olice pro7Tcpisi/«m'sieapudHe$ychium, lUppsA^xuro, Trs^isfl^xaro, 
et alia alibi plura. Quis vero tarn cxcus, ut jam non videat 
to c^ovra ex margine fluxisse, interpretaraentum scil. rov 


pevov. 

Verba Diphili sect 137. sic ordinanda sunt : 

A. 6 £? X3vWr«Alf 

OllTOf Tl tivOLTOLl, X«» T I fffTIV J B. WVTTtp &V 
u OQTCt $ — — 

Dux person*, quarum altera quxrit, quid significet xaMrttki : ; 
altera expligat per aoprig. Multa similia hujus Diphili extant apud 
Athenxum : videtur fuisse Voprixo; in verborum exoticorum affccta- 
tioae. Sect. 139. Posidippi locum ita digere : 

— <ri^va$, ox n &t> 

“PiVxou c, aogTaf, Ta^a be, XatfATTYivotc, ovovg, 
nam Tayava n &il est » ncque melius quid nunc succurrit. 

Sect. 141. Nicochares in Cretensibus : xcLi oireag xa\ oTtrj^v 


etgffrou iv Xixox&poug Kgr) <r) f Tolg rpvrrivwg avTnraAov ujpmg ' A px^i- 
ye w. Ita tu, mi amice, locum depravatum ulterius contaminasti : 
^Slmp enim dedisti pro mep Seberi : atqui illud mendum erat typo* 
thetarum : voluit enim Seberus quod et Aldus etMSti habent Snap. 
Delude pro 'Apx^X* 10 ** Codices kor/iki »v. Ex hoc monsnro, re 
metric* et ingenio fretus, sic tibi senarium restituo verum et 
genuinum, 

To if Tjpwravotg avTiVoXov ovaxg ^/A<oy. 

Quippc mhge versu aut irynw aut one*: iness(fc debere res ipsa 
dtmitat : atqm prius a versu rejicitur, posterius latuit in tmepotv. 
Ergo In reliquis ne litera quidem mutata, et versus et sententia con- 
atjif. y /Xioy idem est ac wr totr* X^ iet * to$ [*vp!r t% 

W nota esse. Verte autera MUlc ntbulee qua terebris 
bssint* Videtur fuisse dialogue fabri cum cerdone \ 
fyt roig r pxrxarwg factum esse uescio quid : laic regere* 
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bat, se mille oTeara adlaturum, qux illius Tgv*avoi$ pares CSSO 
facile possent. Sect. 142. Platonis versus sic digere et scribe* 

flovksi <701 7rk*XTr;v xatx y 

KSttsit av*Xx’j<rtu <rs Say^o - 

Sect. 143. .Menandri versus Trocluueus est/ilf eytoy' avtikipriv 

Troy <rxrmu) rre ^krjypsvof. 

Jam vero insigiiem Euripidis locum sect. M5. sanum, ni fallor* 
tibi < xhibobo : 

7T $5 $3LCyivU)t - 

' Ezr,ispi%*V C07T: nipiVQV OTUyVV, 

^TraeStj xnkov&v ^oury* ivou pskstvosrov. 

Nihil hie muto, nisi quod, erra^uv addidcrim, absorptum scilicet a 
sequente voce tnrufy. Sententtam recte cepit Jungermannus. 
TT-jpivos (TTuy'j;, spica tritirea , efads j/fco hie cst aiipstg, aristas^ detrun- 
co, decutio." Quid clarius certiusve ? 

Sect. 150. Epistola ad Phtonem in mendo cubat: 01 mp)*Epaur- 
TO'J y.z) Kopioxov YIKutmi emoTekkovr?; yoafovn. Arjvo v ’ A<7<7 lav rij£ 
£stpxo$otyc, y klQjv* *0 $s <fr*p?>tfuTy}:. Verba ilia, Ay*. *A<t. r . 5«p. 
A. sunt ex Epistola ; reliqua sunt Pollucis. Dixerat ille inter <ropo- 
Tror/j instrumenta esse ct krpov probat jam hujus Epistolx auctori* 
tate. Quippe qui Atjvov ’Aorta* nominaverant, de eadem re postea 
ibi narrantes rogbv appellant. Ergo eadem kr t vb; qux trogoj. Cete- 
ruoi;f7ray?i et inay cjti sxpe hoc sensu veniunt apud nostrum ; vide 
modo sect. 10. 41. 127. Porro in sequente Pherecratis loco sett. 
150. ita ordinandi sunt versus et Personsp i 

pr t v ov cornlv pcxxctgi*~i$, dS 't«v, ora v 

Mm A 1 ) ro! <J 2 xxTop'jTTiOTiv. B. oy ukk' iyti 
To’sfo vi otgaregw ov rot o) [tax ag iov<r i o$r 
Ka! toi irojev Aijvouf rooavfoig k^opat ; 

A. Cerle te bcatum ipse diccs y o antice , cutn Mi tv sepeliant . B. 
non quidem, verum ipse eos prius sepcliam : et Mi se beatos prtedi- 
cabunt : Unde tamen tot londos eis sepetiendis comparabo f */2 *tuv 
autem addidi, flagitante versu •, quod absorptum est a verbo s^». 
quente, puxugio vol <r$ s, beabunt se ipsu Cur autem aut hie aut 
iiii uxxapmoi se, cum sepeliuntur ? nempe ob funus egregfe fac- 
tum, et sepulcrum magno sumtu extructum. Loquitur autem 
aliquis, qui multos cognatos habuerit, bonis ejus inhiantes, et 
mortem ej us expectanres: quos ille se occupaturum minatur, et 
fore illis auperstirem. Immo vero, jam melius quid habeo, quod 
sub calamo modo nancitur. Deleas velim illud oi>t, et cum vuW 
gatis iegas, ovrot 6'e p uxupnwr tpi. Sententia autem hxc videtur. 
Cum laudasset iUk ’ quis fortunas suas, turn ob alia,^ 

turn ob firmam, credo, %aletudirtem, etsi strenue nepotaretur ; 
Hunc alter excipiens, Ita ^ero, ait sigxwxw;, turn fortunas tuis 
laudabis, cum cognati tui te mox sepelient. Non, non, subjungit 
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ille, Equklcm eos omnes componam, ct fxotxotpmtrl superstitem 
et sanum. Sect. 151. locum ex Tagenistis sic colloca ; 

r 0 ?Jjodv xtjtn IV USiCCV 

har b^oapohv tov$ 6atg r w'g, 

Sunt membra v«r*us Anapaestic), Aristophanei dicti* Cum 
Kuhnii vcrsiculum hie lego, vix possum nauseam compesccre. 
Nequc co mclior e^t Juiigcrmanni jambus sect. 154. in Lysipp* 
Bacchis. Tu vero locum sic constitue, ut membrum sit Anapx- 
stici Aristoplunei, 

ccjtok auKoic bgfJx xtti y\coTToxQ(i.ilu). 

Tibicen , inquit, ii ri/it una cum tibiis cl glottocomio* Avto1$ eo 
sensu passim apud Atticos occurrit, pro <rvv aurolg ; quod tu optime 
nosti. Ibid. JVktri ratio satis mdicat, tarn in Timoclis loco, quam 
Apollodori yKcorroxo^v legendum esse, non yXonToxogf^y. Lege 
itaque, r/j /xrv aAAa xat tz) too lyythv yXcurroxojxov, &c. et doinde 
membrum pone senarii — xod to ykajrroxofxnv jSaAavcosT at. Potto 
sect. 160. sanus erat Soplioclis locus, nequc sollicitandus, 

KsCTTf a tnS 7 rA ; Ufa xot) xura 

TtUtMV * 

A git aha t pree sc homincm , verherans super lain a et dot sum 
xFcrr pa fenca. Kleganier illud 7 tX-’odx xcd xara ca^iv, hoc est, 
xaii wXeufd xai Wyj', ; quale illud Anacreontic,*// 2V «Ar,v V* 
htipftv. Cetcrum hie ultimam producit ob to £ sequens. 

Sect. 162. Dolet, to repudrsissc emendationem certissimam, 

A ad T/^v xv*. rv x’joftumav t^£r. 

Pilntm (tut cm diets me instar liauv habere ; adeo magni ficus 
est scilicet. Quid aptius vel dcsiderati possit? et illud tuum 
xom v quorsu m speetat ? dices me kabnr communem liar am : nimi- 
tum, non t*f-»c regem. Tl: o vov: ; dubiumne id esse potuit ? Sed 
ex metro solo utique constat, legendum esse xvvr t r cujus argu- 
ment vim et TT'iQavayxrjv soli artia periti possunt agnoscere. Sect. 
174. locus Tcitxlidx 

dov^oxoirgov p'jvxphv tyxfavipov. 
est Anapaesticus, ct bene habet. Mox sect. 165. legendum, 
ixaAjm r yap bgyjt; jSsciXl; Ixt'/xwv cr’ Ijttouj. 

<rvaXaij fionxlf, culler rcglus. R 2 ?iX)$ adjective hie ponitur, ut 
alia similia passim. Eunuchus autem loquitur hoc, significans, se 
jussu regis castratum esse, ut a cubiculo esset vcl ei vel uxori : 
splac cnim, ut ille ait, Eunuchis utebantur reginx. Citius autem 
coelum ipsum dirueris, quam illud cui tu patroci- 

naris, invito met io hie possit consistere j ut de sententia ipsa et 
const metione nihil dtcam. Ulud quoqjae corrigendum ibidem in 
Hermippi foco, att^tSst v, non otc IS iov # 

* Ey vrsc T<rov oLvmSsTtov oyxlcu. est euim senarius. 

Sectkme autem 167. in Philippidx loco, vel cum Salmauo 
legendum. 
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ad Ti^.llcmsterhusium. 

'Akunov eJ%e rencigag (ipajQnxg iyov t 

quod verum puto, vel, si illud quovis pacto retinere vis, lege, 

'A\v <T10V sl^g TfTT XfXXMT CtyOV C£%%lJLXf. 

Sect. 176. 'Okxiiav rectum esse, non oAxiov, Menandri locus 
ostendit, sic digerendus j C 

$ ^aXxouu fj^tyct 'Okxilcv * 

et alter Philemonis, 'Okxstov eJfaov lirl t qoltAQq xei^v* ov, 

• JlufXV Ti jXSTTOV J 

Vapulet vero Kuhnius cum versiculis suis, quibus ncc caput, 
nec pes adest. Sect. 180, locus Aristophauis duos continet Ana'* 
pxsticos cum Parocmiaco eos claudeute \ ut fieri solct turn apud 
ilium scriptorem, turn omncs Tragi cos, 

K»\ TO Vf (JL.h dug ivtvi, fJLXtic, 

*Ev xt<T TTJ 7TQU XOLTUOY,! ULyjVXl 
Kou iraoTou pctp&stxoTrMk'jov. 

^ Porro Cappanei hxc verba esse conjicio, qui in Dramaie hoc 
Satyrico Amphiaraum augurem ludificatur. Sect. 181. Theopompi 
Iqcum sic constituc, ex lege metri, ut antca 1. vii. 

7ty& TTsg^uxrufisvos ictv kov Tgiba, 

KuTabsvfjLW rjpr t $ 7regnr*Tu<rov — — 

et mox ibidem Pherecratis locum sic ernenda, 

’116*1 (ASV UiUV kO'JfAZViU ngO^JJVVVTS. 

Scis sine dubio, on ct g in libris scriptis passim inter se permit* 
tari. Jam , ait, vos illi lavanti pellem circumligatt . Sectione au«* 
tem 183. quicquid obtendant Pollucia tui codices, uti et Suidtt 
et Harpocrationis, legcndum credo *xi»4i9v, non ex frag- 

mento illo Aristophanis, quod membrum est Tetra metri Catalcc* 
tiCl, 6 l’ eg to irklvQiw ytvofjLtvog e£-T'e l - 

IUc vero , nbi vcneral ad locum quo latercsfebant , divrrtebtit. 

Quippe apud Attico$ loca rerum venalium et res ipsae venales 
eodem nomine signabantur, ipso Polluce indicante Jib. ix. et x. 
Sic dicebant, eg toi/\|/ov, eg to. fvjpx, sc rbv Ty^ov, eg ru oevogot- 

Tro^a, 1$ tov olvov, ig ToCkou ov, e; T 2 .c 3 £UTga$, Ic t'jv ov, &c. 

Ergo ej to irkhSm eodem modo, ad locum ubi nkivii ov fiebat, vcl 
venibat. Nisi forte eg tu t> ki/uu potius dicendurn fuisse contends* 
aliquis. Illc vero sic locum constituat, epdem versus genere, 

O 6* eg to 7rktv$eiov yevopievog s 

Sect. 188. Recte habet codex Vossianus t^v ywv in Aristopha- 
nis loco, qui sic digerendus : 

rijv youv onrzftoL, 

'Evltijpsc tw <f^saTi irxgaieg vj6mg. 
rq $pix ti letundam producit. 

Sect. 189. Legere possis, p.rj klytcg xukshca, nunquid vcciztu# 
A/ySoj ,* videtur enkn dubitare unde addit, 25«v xx\ . 

cujus locus sic videtur legendus, 

’Amt)$ fiiv, % jju>ij klylog dg f vuxve^anT. 
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Adx^naria Litcraj'ia. 

Sane mirifice arridct Kuhnii ilia correcjfcio vvxnpwATu. Holts? 
quid hiq faciat, non iritelligo. Sect. TDD. Platonis tomici Jociuft 

sic divide, * iorw $e tyv rig hl-Arj 

Km touts nropmp — 

Ibid. Anaxilae locus sic legendvis, Qua av ys w to’jti yevyrai 
x-p&fuvov. Deniquc loco ultimo sect. 192. pro inficetis illis saia- 
riii ; Kuhnii, quos Eupolidi de suo donat, hos ille habeat aliqiunto 
mehores, xaLoZony) Suo, 

Kgxyr^ug oktw, ?'jo 3 'jo t gvfiXlu), 

KvsfstXu T5 y.xi (vel Tftoc) hpfiuoaTpiv, 

\t Joovrjj, 

KXlvag zxxroVy q-j, Xvy\w. 

Pro xyrpxv versu tertio, quod jam pr£ce$serat, neque rcpcti 
dcbuit, repones ax£.$ry, vel Xu p&v, vel siflS'ile quid, quod propius 
acccdat. Nobis ad indagandum fugitivum illud nunc non est 
otium. Defessus cnim sum raedio scribendi ; quod longe m^jore 
opera mihi constitir, quam emendationes ipsac. Tu vero, doetis- 
sinie et amicissime Hemsterhusi, si quid h'inc frugis colligere pos- 
sis ad curas tuas secundas, quas in Polluce te positurum narras, 
utcre, fruere, jure tuo et arbitratu. Ubi id tempus venerit, vide- 
bimus forte, an in ceteris hujus libris aliquid nobis occurrat, quod 
doctissimos editores fugerit. Etsi, ut yerum fatear, rationem con- 
silii tui nondum perspicio. Quis enim typographus librum denuo 
recudet, mole sua et pretio laborantem ? Ecquando omfiia rm- 
perae Editionis exemplar^ divendentur ? Tu igitur certiores tios 
facies, quo pacto et quo institute iterum, ut narras, auctorem 
hunc aggredi velis. Vale, vir cruditissime, ct me, quod ficis, 
amare perge. Cantabrigiae, die Junii, Mdccviii. 


ADVERSARIA LlTERAlUA. 


KO. Till. 

Explicit. This word, generally used at the end of MSS. and 
early printed books, is a contraction of cxplitUus. The ancient 
books were rolls of parchment, (hence the Latin word vohtmen , 
and our volume) which were unfolded by the reader in his progress 
through them. When they were quite unfolded, they were of course 
finished ; apd the word cxplicitus , which properly conveyed the 
fonntdr sense, was afterwards used in the latter, when (he books 
attained 4 different form, to signify that they were finished, 

' A.L. 
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Points.— Fabretti, in his collection of ancient Inscription?, pub- 
lished at Rome in 1(599, observes that “ the ancients placed 
Points at the end of every word, but scarcely ever at the end of a 
line, though sometimes after every syllable.” — This is exemplified 
in ad. FiNinus. on. yen gbit. DttM. taxat. Tins singular 
inode w as used in the third century. 

It has been said tl^jat these Points were placed in Epitaphs, in 
order to excite sympathy and grief in the mind of the reader by 
these frequent pauses But we find in Lupi {Epifaphittm Sever#) 
the following Inscription, which is full of Points, without any 
sentiment of pity or sorrow : 

IMP. CAES. M. AN. TO. Nt,0. 

COR. Dl. A. NO. Pi. O. PE. LI. Cl. 

AVG. P. M. TR1B. POT. 11. COS. PP. 

COR. NE. LI. A. PR/E. TEX. TA. TA. 

IVl. NAM. PI. E. TA. TRM. E. lVb. 
gVE. SVOS. ET 
DI. Cl. VM. 

RN. Tl. AM. SV. AM. 

BA. V IT. 


The title Dan is derived from Dominm ; which in the monkish 
ages was written Domnus, and afterwards abbreviated by the 
Trench into Dom, by the Spaniards iuto Don , and by the English 
into Dan . A. JL. 


None of the commentators on Shakespeare, or general critics, 
have noticed a line in Hamlet, the harsh, difficult sound of which 
admirably expresses the sense : 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain. 


Vaugelas took such infinite pains with his translation of Quintus 
Curtius, and delayed the publication of it so long by his frequent 
corrections, dial Voiture told him that before his work was comr 
plete, the French language would have undergone changes* whiclj 
would oblige him to recompose it. By the substitution oi lingua 
to barba , he applied to him the verses of Martial; 

JEutr&pelus tonsor* dura circuit ora Luperci, 

Expbogitque gens* , altera barba subiL. 

The translation at last appeared, and no higher character con be 
given of it than the expression of Balzac, that the Alexander of 
Quintus OUrtius was invincible, and that of Vaugelas inimitable. 
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AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

( From Campbell's Travels in South dfrica.) 

I . — The Lord’s Prayer in the Hottentot Language . 

Cita up ne nanoop na, sa ons auoohe, sa koop> 

Our Father the Heaven in thy name hallowed be thy kingdom. 
ha, sa ei i hoop ei ue nanoop na koommi, cita 

tome thy will be done earth on the Heaven in as our 

cccorobc berip mata neci, i cita sobrootikoo oobekata 
daily bread give us this day and our debts forgive us 
cita soorooti aukoo citce oobeka koonuui, i ta oowa 
our indebted men we forgive as and not temptation 
keikata, gawc coreta eip ga ; o sa ne koop ke, i 

lead us but deliver us evil from for thine the kingdom is and 

de keip, i de isa i amo. 
the power and the glory in eternity. 

II. — In the Language of Madagascar. 

Rait-sica an-danghitsi, angare ano ho fissa tife i fansap ano 
Father our in Heaven name thy magnified be, kingdom thy 
evi aminaic ; amorompo-ano ho efa iz an tanne oucoua 
come to us the pleasure of thy heart be done in earth as if 
an-danghitsi. Mahoume anaie ananenai anrouanne moufe 
in Heaven give to us for our support day this bread 
abi. Tane i ou zahaie, o Zanhar, gui fannaheuaie ratsi abi ; toua 
all remit to us o God trespasses our evil all as 
zaie mi vale i fanuahe ratsi a gni rati naie ; ,aca manatitso anaie 
we forgive iniquities enemies to our do not lead us in 
vetse-vetse ratsi; fea ano millenesa anaie tabin ratsi abi. 
conceptions evil but thou deliver us from evil all . 

Numbers in Madagascar. 

Rec, one . Roue, two. Teloti, three . Effat, four . Dimi, Jive. 
Ilenne, six. Fitou, seven. Valou, eight* Civi , nine. Polou, ten. 
Zatou, hundred . Arrive, thousand. 

Vclius Longus informs us that it was not unusual to write kis, 
ka, kid, for quis, qtue, quid. In some French editions of the begin- 
ning of the loth century We find kiskis, kankan , for qmsquis, quam- 
quam. Niceron relates that a clergyman was deprived or his bene- 
fice for his presumption in pronouncing quamquam instead of 
juvtfutn. The offender had the fortitude to appeal to the parlia- 
ment of the province, who decreed that he might use his discre- 
tion in his pronunciation.” 
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I'otum Joasnis Cottoni pro nepote suo carissimo 
R. Cottono, W>9< 2* 

Cresce, puer, tecuai et repetens exempla tuorum, 
Exsupera morum nobihtate genus. 

Artibus iugenuis cultus sis, quicquul Athena:, 

Et quicquid nobis Roma discrta dcdit. 

Sisqtie, precor, rnagme subuixns roborc mentis, 

Et Aon fucata simplicitatc bonus 

Virtutis fidus sis custos, cut tor honesti ; 

Et verse semper Rehgionis a mans. 

Mollia tianq uillui currant tibi toinpora vita*, 

Et veniat tardo cana senecta pede ! 

A. L. 

Sacred Dramas.— -The following title of the Mystery of the 
Acts of the Apostles is a curious specimen of the ta^te and language 
of the time : — i( JLes Catholiques (Envies & Arles des Aposlre.% 
redigez en escript par Suiuct Luc Evangelists, Uistoriographc, 
icellui S. Luc escripvant i\ Theonhile, aver phloems histones en 
icellui inscrees des gestes des C tsars. Lc tout vrn & coirigc 
bien 2c duenient scion la vraie vc-iito, Si jo ue par pc rummages a 
Paris cn l’hostel de Elatidres, l'ati mil cinq cents quarante ung. 
Avcc privilege du Roy.” 

“ The Antiquariiis , by the aiu ients called Lihrnrius, wrote 
after another person, called the Dictator, who held the original 
and dictated. As the Greek pronunciation differs from ours, 
if the Dictator says t»$, rijj, or roT;, the Antiquariiis, who 
perhaps did not regard the sense or connexion, wiote down tic ; 
for the Greeks pronounce all these words alike* In time the ortho- 
graphy changed in the Greek tongue, as it has done in others. 
The Greeks did not endeavour to reform their language to the 
pure Attic of Isocrates; but rather seemed in their MSS. to wiito 
many words, not as they were in the original, but according to the 
more modern fashion; as the N ornianno-Saxons, in transcribing 
old copies, corrupted the orthography. To instance an old MS. 
I may cite the old fragments m the Greek Gospels in the Cotton 
Library, written in large ancient letters of silver and gold, which L 
take to be older than the Alexandrian MS. fiom the form of the 
letters. In these fragments are the same faults, as CIIIPAN for 
rirfipuv, KTPHNEON for KvmxIqv, EPXOME KAl HAPAAUM- 
VOME for sp%op&i X 2 i iraoah^ o^su, EIMEl for tipi 1, MIZflN for 
puifav, and many others. 1700. iL Wakley. 

A. L. 
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Quid dedicnium poscit ApMnctn 
talcs? — 

PIitt:bc, fave; sanctas humili pede protcrit aras 
Advcna, limimbus jam novus hospes adest. 

Phoebe, fave; insanas velicm dcpcllerucmas. 

Mol liter et totos vivcrc posse dies, 

A me livor edax, long^que inamabilis absit 
I nvidia, et, pectus qui premit, ahsit ainor.. 

Absit amor, quem te, Da pi men per cclsa sequentem 
Culmiua, teiorum vi supeiAsse ferunt. 

Victus eras. Puro nos et eedainus amori, 

Uuic me non pigeat succubuisse Deo. 

Arma, in me veile arma ; Dens, felieibtts nror 
Vulucribus, nunquam queis curuisse dccet. 

lieu ! — perco ! taiitorum ubi erit mediciua dolorum ? 
Nunc scio quid contra sit capcrc arma Deos. 

Emoiior, dum te video, mea Delia; dum te, 

Delia, non video, non minus cmnrior. 

Phoebe, ineum vrstro cauiit rncchcaiuine minus, 
Nunc, Dens, optatam nunc, rogo, confer open). 

Qua: voces animum flee tent f quo carmine m unplug 
Insinuem tenero milfia tela sinu ? 

Quid sit amor, novi ; docuit me Delia amorem ; 
Dane quoque crudelem fas didicissc Deuiu. 

Sj faveas votis, tibi tunc vent' rand e, capelin 
Ante cadet sacras satiguinolenta fores. 

Esto. Nunc mea sit conjux cariasima, nec tc, 

Alme, piget precibus, Phoebe, fax ere meis. 

Sit casa parva quidem, sed sit mihi lauta supellex. 
Unde brevis mens'# detur habere dupes. 

Non equidem optarim multos numeraje sodales^* 
Neve mihi exiguos turba sit ante fores. 

Adsit rara cohors, at, sit, (Deus, annue votis,) 
Quisque mihi iidii junctus amicitia, 

Rura colam, sylvaeque petens inglorius umbrae 
Te recinem densis, Phoebe, sub arboribus ; 

Sylvestresque humili modulatus aruudine musas, 
Dicam equidem quicquid dicere suadet amor. 

Ah ! talerp in tuto liceat si ducere vitam, 

Nestoris ut velletn vivere posse dies. 

Non mihi fas vel erit tardam metuisse senectam, 

Vel si aderit rapido mors properata pede. 

Et, si mors aderit, — si te, mea Delia, iinquaffl, 
Saltern habcam moriens deficient© martu, J 

At quando bora venit, qua tu u vale,” Delia, dices. 
Hoc mihi restabit dicere,* 4 vita, vide!” 


IL 2 ?. 
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IN JRTERN UM HONORRM BORER?! BURNS. 

Poetarum Caledonia sui aevi longe principi, 

Cujus caroling exiuiia, patrio seriuouc scripts, 

Aniini magis ardentis ingeniique vi, . 

Quam arte vet cultu conspicna, 

Facetiis, jucimditate, lepore, aftluentia, 

Omnibus literarum cultoi ibus satis nota ; 

Cives sui, necnon plerique omnes, 

Musarum amauttesimi, tnemoriamquc viri 
Arte poetica tam prseclari, foventes 

HOC MAlbOUUM, 

Super reliquias poetau mortales, 

Exstmeudum curavere. 

Prnmim hujus aditicii lapidein 
Gulielmus Miles, Armiger, 

Beipublicse architectonics? apud Scotos 
iu regione uusirnli, Curio maxitiius Provincialis, 

Georgio Tertio regnante, 

Georgio, W alike Principe, 

Summam imperii pro patre tenente, 

Josepbo Gass, urmigero. Dumfrisis* Praefccto, 

Thoma J. Hunt, Londinensi, Architecto, 

Posuit, 

Nouis Juniis, Anno Lucis vmdcccxv 
Salutis Humanae mdcccxv* 


G has often yielded its place to C : thus from !?D3 camelua has 
been formed; AsA syrau has become AeAfxrai; filryco, miscco ; 
yoopvTQc, rorytus ; regtum, rectum , J &c. C is indeed the original 
character : G is called a new letter by Diomedes, and was un- 
known to the Romans before the first Punic war. According to 
Tcreiitius Scaurus, it was introduced by Spuriiis Carvilius. 

In our own times G has frequently given way to C. Throgmor- 
ton has been changed into Throckmorton , Bugden into Butlcdeu ; 
and will it not be said hereafter, that the Isle of Dogs should have 
been called the Isle of Docks f i 


Sometime after the return of Charles II. Dr. Isaac Barrow 
wrote the following distich : 

Te magis optavit reditu rum, Carole, nemo ; 

Et-uemo sensit te rediisse minus. 


* See Vestio*, Etymologicou. 



45 6’ Smith’s Greek Version of Jewel’s 

Dialogue on the Installation of Pope Urbamu VllL who hat* 
bees in his coat of arms: 

Gall. Gallis mella dabunt, Hispanis spicula figcnt. 
llisp. Spicula si figent, einorientur Apes. 
liaL Mella dabunt cuuclis, liulli sua spicula ligcnt : 
Spicula nam priuceps ligere uescit Apum. 


AlIOAOPIA Till TON ALTAIAN EKKAHMA2, 

SIVE APOLOGIA EOCLESV.4S ANGLICAN.fi, 

AUCTOUE JOANNE J HELLO, OLIM EfJSCOPO SAlUSBUiUENM, 

CltW’l, (jPIDFM llFOniTA. 

A JOANNE SMITH, A. U. Oxonii, 1659. 

Nupcr remind t ct notab aiklidit A. C. Campbell, A. M. 

J’oNfEriiAcn ExcnniT n. booth royi>, apud quern vcneunc. Veneunl clum 
Londiwi apud llivington et eboraci apud bjbliopolas. 


1812. 


T„k appearance from a country press of such a work as wc here 
intend to notice would have deserved at any period the attention 
of the scholar. The original Latin apologia was reprinted 
also in the same >car at Pontefract; and an Eaigtish Translation 
illustrated U'ilh historical tame out from the same press in 

the ) car 1813— both of them, at this period, works well north v 
the regard of the Theologian. 

And yet we have little doubt that \u* aic now making all the 
three for the first time known to the great bod' of our reader*. 
AVe are desirous therefore to give such publicity to the uholc, as 
may place them fairly before the eye of the learned world : an ad- 
vantage hitherto lost, from the unostentatious nature of their ap- 
pearance, and the retired modesty of the Editor and Translator. 

Of the general merits of the Apologia Ecclcsiw Anglicans. 
little need be said at this du\. 1 bat is a point settled by the 
voice of ages. But what has long been displayed as panoplv, 
may be worn again as armour. And tin? Apology ot Jewel — m 
that view— bears too strongly upon the great Protestant contro- 
versy, to be talked of merely— and neglected— by the present 
generation of Dhines. 

For if the liomish Church in faith and in practice be indeed 
ever the same and know not even the shadow of turning ; this 
mastef piece of animated and vigorous argument pleads for our 
continued separation from the Church of Rome, on the very same 
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pound of errors and abuses which justified our first departure 
irom her pale. 

On any other supposition, let us ask the most learned and liberal 
of that Communion for their own history of their own variations. 
And taking the state of the question from the apologia, let them 
avow, what arts of personal and official misconduct in their Popes 
and Prelates there recited, they condemn or deny ; and what 
corruptions in their discipline theic attacked, they give up as inde- 
fensible. Finally, let them demonstrate, if they can, what points 
of their doctrine there exhibited, as gross and uuscriptural, are 
now entertained by their people, in a sense less discrepant to the 
gospel and less abhorrent to rational belief. 

But all this perhaps, in a Classical Journal , is so much digres- 
sion. What we promised to our readers strictly, was a critical 
notice of Smith’s Greek version, as a curiosity in literature. We 
proceed accordingly. 

r \ lie two editions of the work were published at Oxford, yet 
even in that uni\eisily, its birth place, copies of either, we believe, 
.arc now very sraice and very little known. The third edition 
(•inch only we suppose it to be.'} lately edited by Mr. Campbell, is 
piescntcd, by a \ory appiopualo dedication written in Greek, to 
the Bishop of Dittham; a> having hern undertaken at his kind 
suggestion and as being uafuiaily connected with a name so dis- 
lih'iuidied for Protestant /eal. 

Though somewhat out of older, we are inclined to quote the 
following sentence fiotn that peculiarity of syntax in it called an 
.Attic .solecism; which, because from inadvertence some of the 
ancients might speak so now and then, the Sophists, to give a new 
turn and quaintness to their style, affected every where as a beauty. 

(revsXflV n fc* ebrJv, EMI El tt ( v too druuLoaiei/oug <T8 {x,v4tv}T0l } ij 
70 V too Kixsp'jQVOs oyxov, ij r yv too flstvMv an TQuOr f y AH1ITOTN Ed<)~ 

SEN OLV 70 fJLEGQV $6f>8iV TaVTIJV T>JV TOV hvikkOU UTtOkoyloLV . 

Qu. Does the fH'culiarity icmarked above admit of defence as 
correctly Attic ? or must it be excused only as an Attic avax'iKovQov i 

The Preface, also wiitten in Greek, states, with courtesy and 
thanks, that Mr. Campbell was indebted to the biographer of Sir 
Philip Sidney and of Isaac Walton, u the pious and learned Dr. 
Zouch,” for a copy of the second edition, from which his 
own was reprinted. We are told also, that Smith was one 
of the fellows of Magdalen ; but from something singular in Mr. 
Campbell's phrase, it appears doubtful, whether lie ever advanced 
beyond the degree of B, A. And Smith, perhaps, presents one 
moie instance of the precarious vitality of great early talent. 


1 Bentley on Phalanx pp 310. 
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Mr. Campbell in bis Preface to tbe Latin Apologia write* 
thus : 

u The scarcity of this valuable book, besides its own merit, in- 
duced the Editor to revive it in such a form, as might render it 
accessible to youth. The addition of Smith’s Greek Translation 
will certainly be deemed an improvement ; as it has great merit, 
not only in point of language, but from making the sense of the 
original clearer.” 

Now though at this moment we aie not prepared with facts 
exactly to illustiate Mr. C/s last assertion in the paiagraph just 
quoted; yet we cannot but echo his general compliment to the 
translator — t £ too IouiWov voyjpot tcl ov% on r§ Xefci tJ gql$ 3 <ttuty> 
«vairnJ£flt$, ctXXoi xal evegyel* rfj farogntjf Xapirfovai. 

And in the mean while to show' bow much the Greek language 
in point of precision surpasses all others with which it is usually 
compared ; w c refer our readers to the foot of the page . 1 The 
distinction there drawn with great acuteness and justice by the 
eminent prelate already mentioned, is so stiikingly to the purpose 
that we could not pass it by. 

With all our respect to Mr. C. for his zeal and ability as an 


* I cannot help thinking that some misconception and perversion 
of the Scripture doctrine of salvation may have arisen from an am- 
biguity iu the words “saved by faith without works/' arising from 
the different meanings which may be annexed to them accordingly 
as they are spoken or written. If we could have been saved by our 
cmii good works, Christ would have died in vain. But, as we calinot 
bo saved by works , God Inis mercifully appointed, that we shall he 
.raved by faith, without works. But to he “saved by faith, without 
works/' that is, per 6dem, nullo operttm adjumento, has a very differ- 
ent meaning from being saved by faith without works, that is, per 
tidem infructuosam. 

In the first sense, without works , is the attribute of the verb ; in 
the second, it is the attribute of the noun. The difference is stitt 
more striking ill Greek. We are saved hi a iTim-et**, avev cpy tor, hut 
not 5ia irlarem rf)s hvev efjytoy. For, we arc saved by faith — without 
works ; but not by the faith which is without works. The former 
vfense, by admitting that we are saved not by works, (for our best 
vi oiks are far short of our duty,) but by an atonement of infinitely; 
greater value, docs not exclude the necessity of good works : but the 
latter supposes the validity of a faith unproductive of good wotUs, 
a sense contrary to the whole tenor of Scripture. To be saved, ir/f/i- 
ont works (that is, not by our own good work$, but) by faith, is not 
vubjeet to the same ambiguity as, to be “ saved by faith without 
works'* Sermons, Charges, and Tracts, by Shut*, Bishop of Durham. 
London, 1811. pp, 29 1, 5. Note. 
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folkor, we have to complain, however, that he lias neglected one 
part of liis duty. He ought to have entertained amt instructed 
the purchasers of Smith’s Creek version with Smith's own Epistle ^ 
to President Langton (the Itouih, we may well presume, of his day ) 1 
dated Anno 1 0 I 3. Jnlii £*2, and will* his Pie face Lectoii $iXsXXijv* 
alike worthy of presen a lion. Without these two pieces, we 
must pronounce Mr. LVs edition imperfect; and shall supply the 
defec t, by re printing them inlire from the first edition iu l(il4. 
The .second of J(i.jt) is not at our command. 

After lie lias gratified Ins curiosity by the perusal of the Epistle 
and the Preface, let the Greek Scholar take up the version itself 
with the Latin original before him. And we shall endeavour at 
an early day to meet him a^ain with a few remarks on Smith s* 
execution of the task ; which it would be trespassing too far ou- 
tlie pages of this Journal to insert at present. 

' JN* N™ 


WIIOAOITA TIC -API AttN 

’E KkXtjaius 'V.WjjurTTi jucrtvj'putrOeltTU, 

APOI.OCIA fcCCl.F.SIJK AMJLICAN.i: GKAH'F. VF.I1SA. 

Interpret e 1. S. Bare, in Art . 

Ylputront t(>0> ovyyviof.il]* 


oxonu:> 

Kxcudebat Josephus Baruesius. 1(>14. 

Clarissimo, doctissimoque viro D. Dot' tori Langton, CoIIegii 
Magdaleuensis Praesidi digiussimo. 

Non equidem faciam (Ornatissime Praises) ut quando tibiscriho, 
Gia carum literarufo cognitionem dilaudaie vidcar. Kst ilia jam 
pervagata satis opinio, qui liaium sit proixus expers, doctiun ne- 
quaquam es*e perhibenduin. Lniinvero tautopeie nostnun hoc 
seoulum iis deditum esse videmu.s, ut qtnuh apud priori, s tcni|>orut 
hornuneioncs proverbio increbuerit, G/vu/.v/t e>/, non potent tegij 
contra nihil fere nunc legatur, pnrterquum aut ipsa Graeeorum 
scripta, aut quod eorum oleut disciplinas. Neqne veio prajclarum 
id sibi ducunt homines nostri, si quomodocuuquc sic scripta intel- 
ligant: quin et ipsi quoque lascivientes (ut fit) s* n r*pwjrlotc Giifci 
scripturiunt. Hioc pridem ilia 1 non tarn gt mints d is tine tie, q until 
gemmeie Budai Epistolac : quas elegantes profecto dicerem, nisi 
meras judicusscm elegantias. Hinc suum nobis peplum, rquw 
pulchre Medius fidius variegatum, proximis istis diebus misit Hrm- 
sius. Hinc eliavn ante paticos annos Cottonu* literus ad Camiei uin 
(prnriente mirunt ni ambitionc Jesuitic;!) Gisecas dedit. Mitto 
Fulviam Olympiam Moiutuin, sc\u hr m inn a*l«!r pindlaui. 
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genere nobilem, hac tamen palaestra vix ulli secundam. Vident 
scilicet quod res est : otiosam esse lectionem : doctrine judicium 
e scriptis faciendum : juxta vetus hemistichium : 1 lpy<x Ss X fi V a > 
IhiyXtt. Proindc quum nuper nescio qmbus auspiciis ad baec me 
stucha scrio applicuissem, putavi non esse prius conquiescenditm, 
quam illud essem assequutus, ut etiam Graeco idiomate mentis 
meae sensus utcunque profarer. Nam eorum sane haud probo 
institutum, qui seu laboris ta dio, sen imit& quadam aniini levitate, 
seu u^ixoplct 1 * communi illo multorum adolescentium \itio labo- 
rantet, defunctoriam huic linguae navant operam, tantumquc po- 
nutjt in eft tempoiis, quantum satis fore credunt ad popularem 
ostentationem : solidain vero et accuratam cognitionem aiuut se 
mitiimo desidcrare. 

Illud porro exercitanienti genus omnium ptiriter honestissimum 
utilissiinbmque semper existimavi, quo sententiam alicnam nostris 
verbis inter pretamur, et quod prius Latine dictum est, Gnecum 
faeimus. Alioqui sa*pe contingit pne niinio vocularum uucupio 
rem ipsam negligi : citinque polite non possumus dicere, qua* co- 
gitanms, ea cogiteimis, qiue polity diccre valeanuts. 

Quippe cujuslibet est libere vagari, suumque sequi impettim ; 
verum ad certos quasi modus iiicedere, et altenus tantuni vestigiis 
inhaerere, inirabor si quis unquarn tcmeie potuit. Unde, neminem 
videmus tarn esse feliei ingtnio, quin operosius multo scribal 
propria, quam intelligit aliena : m Ttatque alieua, quAm scribit 

f nopria. interim quod a preceptoribus diceudi recte observation 
egimus, 3 diJficUiora debent esse qua cxercent, quo sit levius illud, 
in quod exereeut ; ut Athletic ponderibus plumbeis asmefaciunt 
manus , quibm vacuis et nudis in ccrt amine literal um est. II sec 
ubi satis comperissein, proxiniuni fuit dispicerc ccrtum authorem ; 
nullus autem prius occurrit hoc ipso, quem nunc pra; manibus 
babes, Juel/o. 

Audacter (jnquis) factum. I tune oportuit h ttI&w rr t v xspaftdotv* 

* Equidem non habeo (Vir Optime) quod respondeam. JLiber 
enim isle quft divinft ipsius argumenti subliniitate, qui profluenti 
dictionis uberlate, vel exercitatissimum quemque interpretem, 
Gra*ca?que lingua; peritissimum torqueret: et vero Stephanus, 
Whitakerus, S\lburgius, doctissimi (probe constat) homines, non 
nisi minutos quosdam Calechisnios aggredicbanlur. Quid igitur ? 
Ego possum, ilii non potucruut r Nequaquam, ita me ament Musap ; 
sed ut uno verbo expediam, volui, quod Gr&cis in proverbio est/ 


1 Suidas in IXey^ut. * A r is tot. Rhe. 2. c. I. 

3 WL Fab. ii. cap. 2. 

4 Eustat. in Iliad. A et P ubi etiam iuterpretatur iv ffae ml 

o ktaooy. 
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2J af/oy £v\ou xiv avay^atrSctt, ut M desperaudft esset latts omuis, 
venia saltern foret puratior. 

Atqui nuilto fortassis habitior, multoqtie vemistior lure mea 
prodiisset interpielatio, si non quntidiima (Jureorum aulhoruin 
lectio, unde stilus et sauguiuein et eoloiem tralnt ; partim afflict** 
corporis vuletudme, partnn vustkA peregi iimtmnr, puilim nliis 
importunis negouis minis, hen nimis dm abrupt a jaemsset. Adde 
quod m eas redilctus sum tempoiis augustias, m sam te allirmare 
pohsim, intra spatmm minis sesqmmensis lotmn opus milii plani 
eontectum. Quare tametsi rum 1 1 u'ctillo lion dicaiu, idenco me 
barhara qiKvdam el sohveu riispersts.se, quo fanhus bane imam 
probem ism* truiationem : vereoi lumen ue qua minus Allien, dum 
ninmim fe.stino, prtssim urepserint; adedque aiitboiem uiguant vel 
nnpeiitum, (quul 'in utiqne me lubeus problem) vel a lempore 
saltern imparaium. Ctvterum mpriinis hie tnu videhis veiboitim 
monstra, qua? nee Albenis nata sum, ncc illuci snpiunt euhmi, 
videlicet* ’ I'jvSiX'xict, lWj\Kug y 'hlwhys'jTiAc. I Lee autem pioplereil 
sunt a me posita, qudd in umphssmiis (invoke latifimdiis, 5 nulla 
leperiebam \oeabulu, qnibus isdnec singula piopiie sails einmt un- 
tur. Neque timnm id eniquum videri debet. Si euun enitbtissnna 
(inveormn natio non liabeat (alteManle M A Cii eronr) quo im plvmi 
evprimat ; quid’’ lias iueptiarum omnium inepiissimas, has amen- 
tias, hive fanatiea delirantmm suimiiu, quo tandem nomine apju Ha- 
bit ? Quinetiam illuci seias vclim, tnnfo pint is apud me fidehlatcm 
esse, quam eloqurnlkim, ut religiose enverim, nenibi forte cap- 
tandis phnvdhus ab Juvfh mente vel minimum discedeiem. 1 tuque 
verisimile est nonmisquam Qnvcn* lingiiiv me vim mlulisse, dum 
scilicet aciem animi aliorsum intendenm. Veium ista quatnjuarn 
defendere liceat 4 excmplis baud vulganbus; tamen liiimnnitali tua* 
condonanda potius relinquo. Non sum profeetcN, non Mini ndccV 
vecors, ut rneoiuin quicquam hac praesertim ivtale sine venia pla- 
cere putem : nec ita lui oblitus, lit earn a to vel petere duhitem, 
Vel impetrare desperem. Faxis igitur (Prases Iu?« uei rime) cali- 
durn hoc incmn et plane juvenile itiereplum/ minium pcricutosa 
plenum opus ulea\ boni consular ; et interprelaliouem bane, qua- 
lern qualem, eerie quidern obsenantnv te.vseram, candide veiib iuter- 
pretari. Quod si propuiurii hie te fuero expertus, alia postbuc, 
at alius ea quoque generis me spero allaturnm ; 


1 Tul. ad Atticum L. 1. 

* Nam a<p€(T€u)ti arjpaffiat (quo utuntur oi 013 Lc\it. 25.) baud xcio, 
an Jubilaeis Papistiris ita quadrarel. 

3 2 De Oratore. 

4 Videor eiiim pernmllos Latinisrnos in Novo reperihse v. g. 

Luc* 12 , 58 . bus tpyatriav aKijWa^Oui : ubi vfl ca^cis muuifcttiuiu est 
Romanum illuci : Dare operam. 
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Nam tibi, quod nobis supprest ignuLilis oti, 

Oeputo, sive legas, qua; dabo, sivc togas. 1 

Anno lfj 13. Julii 22. 

Dignitati tua* 

devinctissirmis, 

JOII. SMITH . 

LECTORI <1>IAEAAHNI. 

Cum superiorem scriherem cpistolam, nihil profecto minus 
cogitavi, quuiu tie hoc libro in lutein emittendo. Quare satis 
hubui ornatissimo illi viio, cui pro Collegii consiietudinc aliquot! 
tunc temporis iudustiia* specimen exhibenduni fuit, mcuin in eo 
turn su.scqiiendo, turn perliciendo, consilium probasse. Nunc 
auteni qunitdnquidcm in tuas etiam manus hoc nostrum veuvlcvpu 
perventurum csi, oiatum tc* maximopcrc rupto, ( Lector Candide,) 
lie Audi us miuoiis apiui tc liat jam palliatus, quani fuit olim 
togatus : Non sane qum mullum iutersit ; veruntameu quia idem 
utrobique JueHus est, eodem loco esse convenit. Quanqiium sus- 
pieor aliquos luinime defut uros (ita liodie sibi placent homines 
aliorum sniplis censendis) qui me ilum e Latino (inecum feci, 
rein novum piuMitis.se clamitent, atque adeo plane supervacuam. 
Nai isti nondimi vidissc videantur Krasmum a Cavcrsino, a Gar a 
Cicouticm, a Sa/ligeH) Cnlunrm , Cosarcm ab .1 notupno quodam, 
ah aliis alios jamdudmn (iraee versos : Alioqui puderet eos, vel 
novum dieeie, quod tain multi, vel super vacuum, quod tarn egregii 
viri far tit u i tint. 

Imo si 1 Cassiiinwn illud ubique sit spcctandmn, Cut bono, e- 
quidem ipse oxpeitus ausmi allinnaie, pun os GSrummuticales, 
(quibus utique liieuin hoe, quirquid est opelhv, destinatum volo) 
eitius e balbutieutibua hujusmodi vrisionibus, quam e doctissimis 
J)emostlienis Pl.itonLve monumentis (ir.eca* lingua* scientiam 
ndepluros. Siqttidem tnisquatn ita obtinet Coiniei dietum,* apa- 
S: iangov xa) (raf^Tspoy, at ubi cum tyrunculis agitur ; qui, si modi- 
co prieeedas intervallo, statim seetari solent : mm longius pracurras, 
ant nolunt. omnino sequi, ant nesciunt consequi. At eiiim fortassis 
utiliter quidem hoe lieii posse non negas, pra*stantioreiii duntaxat 
requiris artiiicem. Ita veio si tu sentis, niecum profecto sentis : 
num et ego uiea* probe sum consents inlirmitatis, el aliorum vires 
quas ignoro, majoies esse credo. Quocirca timidus ae subinvilus 
M cherries prodeo, liecnon sicut J upiter llomericus, 4 sx«)v aUovriye 


1 Atison. Lpigr. 

1 Tull, oral, pro Scvt . Rose. Amvrino. 
1 Aristoph. in Ranis e liacchi person d. 
4 Iliad . A. 
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Nam quid atnabo facerem, rum illi rogurcnt, qtd imperare. 
possent ? Fallor, aut ipse obtemperassrs. Lt vero quin \idcbam 
finvcarum lilemrum stndia sir opud phirimos fiigcw, ut cas pror- 
su^ ; sic a pauns coli, ut sibi tautum nc Musis canentcs, 

mini m communem usum prnfciaut: puta\i hac lationr cum illos 
cohoitnndos, turn hos coarmiendos. 

Niims auiem \civor (Pie lector) ut facial ad stomatlmm luuin, 
quod vr, J 1st <apnwule disorim, idquc in open* ( hristumo ; non 
illud quidun e\ autiquis Inclosin' p.utibus petition, set! la men 
spect. iti^mns Kvnngt'lii piofessoi ibus \alde iisuipatum. Nec 
absque? ratione. Cum emm Throlum n* >^ti i, ettum ijui ineliom 
nota 1 ‘'lint, CKdopol, Kcaslor, 1 1 hoc genus siiui bln is Mils Laliuis 
script is pa^un m^peigant ; Liquid ( iracis tautundt ni non conce- 
flitui r .\ut si qua verbis must religio, quin eigo neges M\ stcril 
vocabuluin a prolams el absurdis (iiat'oniin super'litinnibus primtV 
fluxisse ? C^uid quod 1 ps i dli sniptnres Lxotenci, Jfa (tpioad 
ego toujitio) su nil solent, til ulhnuare magi'*, quum jura re? videa- 
tur : Mi iionnunqiituu eerie, vel Adeb tautum sigmfu at, el senten- 
the notat increnujntuin : u \ piorsus \acat, iiihilqiic nliud, rpiam 
orationis lacunas cxplet. Sive igitur \cibuin Imr jam inde al> 
initio piohum fueiit, si\o posit a longo usu coqnl omollni, sen de- 
nique inaguonuu autbomm cxnuplis aliqumitnui Inc quoque au- 
dere liceat : quicquid cst, non crit profeclb r. ndoi is tin, (Lector 
Optime) non humniututis, quaudo de ic ipsa tcctun pi me ^cntiiim, 
voculas incus kobcitius calumniaii. 


MOTS OU OMIS PAH II. UTIUNNF, 


On inciuclcmcnt erpfitfiu'.s. 


Tar J, B. Gail, Lecleur i*t Ibofesscur Royal tie i’Inslilut tit* France. 


No. 11. [Continued from No. Will. p. 2iq.) 

Lfs articles de eette 2 P *erie, airisi que h s precede fits, oHrerit dcs 
interpretation^ non recueillies raet la, mai** prodmtes pour la premiere 
fois. Je lie puis done vous le> adresser coniine drlinitm/s H arret ee.s : 
je crois done, quaxant do les> adopter dans vutre reimpio^sion du 
prfeieux tre«or d'll. Ltionne, i! eoiivieiit tie le » niiiK.iuvr dans votie 
Journal, el de les sou melt re a la critique de \os coinpatrioles 
t eipae fp^aOtu). Leur < *urtia«e pen! seul meltie le -ce,ui aus do- 
couvertcs dont j'ai k cotur d’enrithit 1st unique ^rjuuualit , le. 
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Mots ou onus 


\G . ftfWToa, ov, honrne; mais (iporos, avec faocentsur la penulti&me, 
aignifiera, dit-on, sang melt de poussiere, sang corrompu. H, Etienne, 
apre.s avoir, d’ apres Virgileet autres poetes Latins, souvent scholia stes 
des Circes, domic tabum , (pus, humeur virulente ) et sanies , (sang 
decompose, humeur sanguinolente) eorame version de fiporoi, cite le 
fifivror nipuTM irn d' Hornere, (II. xxiii. 41.) qu' Eustathe explique 
par rov Ik tou ai/tciTus p'oXvapbv, tache de sang , et ajoute que le 
XuOfwy d’Mesvchius sang mtlc dt poussiere , lui paroit repondre quel- 
qurfois au flpuros d’JIonierc. Sans coiitester a H. Etienne le rappro- 
chement quil fait, je dirai que dans le passage d’Homerc prec.iU*, 
rintcrpretalion d'Eustathe me plait davantage. 

Mais, dira-t-on, si / 3 poros signifie tache dt sang , rov Ik tou aiparos 
poXvfrfju) coin men t justifier 1’epitWte aiparderra i Nous la justifierons 
eit repoudant qu’ lloiuere aiine les pleonasmes, non pas ceux qui 
•out oiseux et redondants , 1 mais ccux qui fervent it produire un 
effet oh a faire unc image. Or id aiparoevra aeeompagne fort heu- 
rciiseinent fiporav, et nous montre non pas ?/wc petite tache de sang , 
mais une tache large, c t qui semble s'aggrandir de cet adject if* compost* 
de 5 syllabes. 

17- eh, eh se prendil pour tr ? oui, respondent H. Etienne, (t. i. 
p. 1156. (’.) Maittaire, M. Sturz, M. Hermann, et taut d’autry* 
critiques aussi justement eelebres: pour moi, j’oserois presque dire 
non. Pour eta>er letir doctrine que je crois erronee, ils ci tent cette 
phrase de l)m\s d'Hnlic. (Liv. v. p. 27 6 . ed. Franc f. 1586.) ravra 
Tri ypn/tpnm Xu/jt'n res oi karaXtufStyTis inrb tou rvpayyov eh to 
arptiruTr* btn , Viros f i\pfn)}'w\ kiii j\1. 'Opunoi avtyyuxrny ey tKKXrjtrtq, 
mats ils me paroissenl se tromper. 1°. Apres rvpdyyov, je mots une 
virgulc ; je lais depeudic Is to rrr par dirt boy non de KtiraXtujfOeyTes , 
nuns de itvi^vMtniv. M. Sturz. (Lexie. Xen.) cite encore la phrase 
siiivaiite : vouhz-vous, dit Xenophon, CWirp. v. 7 .) dissimuler les forces 
de la cavalcrie , laissez en tine partie it decourert , et cachez t autre dans 
f/w e adroit que n apperroive pas iennemi , tovs <V els to H&tjXov drroKpuir- 
Toty. lei, dira-l-on, eh ru abrfXoy pour ev rq > dbt)Xip : erreur, car eh 
rb dbtfXoy depend d un verbe de mouvetnent sous-entendu ; ainsi ellipse 
a reconnoitre ici . 1 J’aurai occasion d’expliquer ailleurs une foule 
dYxemples qu ’011 croiroit pouvoir m'opposer avec quelque avantage ; 
cxemples, oit eh signilie non pas dans, mais en presence de: distinction 
trop niecOunue. 

IS. ewl avec le genitif se prend-il pour t Is avec Taccusatif ? Oui, 
dira-t-on encore d’apres H. Etienne, (t. i. p. 1209 . F.) d’apres Suidas, 
et d'gpr^s M. lleyne, expliquant ce vers d’Homere, (II. iii. 5 .) irerovrcu 
eir ’Rt-tui' 0/0 pod toy. Pour moi, ici encore, coimne au pr^c^dent 
article, admettanl ellipse, et non pas at t ids me, (car l'ellipse est de tous 


1 Voy. ma Granunairr Giecque, p. 244. et la note 1. 

1 1 al phrase plcinc et ellipse seroit, rue hunt l* autre partie (da la 

( avid crie) umtnic duns un endruit non vu de Vcnnemi . 
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les dialer tes) je dirai, la pi) rase pleine est, Us grucs vohnt revs Us 
rives (i meridionuks ) de l ocean, th poa> y vt s' ancient sur ces rives , 

fTTt podu II'. 


If). «n, avec le genitif, fait sou veut difficult e: exemples — &ri rot? 
irorapov, fetiit' (l V entree du jleuve , c? /<p rfr/na fW/M, comme r 

« on /f traverser ; mats nr Ic traversant pas. \<*ti. ’A*'. 4. 3. 28, 

t. iv. p. 134. de iiron Xenophon Grec-LaliinFr. p. 134. 

20. knur/fii pour Karuiceiw, par syncope .Eolique, dit un savant qui 
ajoute yworf ca? kotpri-tKhi* t\m f f dorniiturire : cette notion cst-elle 
exacte? oui, si Ion cn croit soil 11. Etienne, qui traduit de cumbers 

'cupio, soit Constantin, oui d’apres Didyme rend imw/omi par dor* 
miturientes , en ajoutam magis enim somni eu pi dit as quam tempus 
signified! ur , verbis istis in vtw pene familiars est, sicut iroXcfnf* 

<T€tu> bellainrio . Pour moi, fomle sur les principes des radicaux ct 
des desinences, printjpes propies £ prevenir quantile dVrreurs en 
Grcc, en Francois, rn Latin, 1 je dirai, que le verbe corcoWw n'est 
point un verhe de desir, coiume le pretend H. Etienne (est, dit-il, hoe 
verbnm desi derat ivum sicut mult a alia in eiw desinentia ); que la 
desinence de ce verbe est w et non pas a; que u appartient unique* 
men! an radical xei ; et enlin que Kurtucciut signifie, at mefhr en pldtt, 
ItendsL tout de son long ; etre coueht y ou se voucher: et,par extension, 
dormir. Voy. dans le Classical Journal, A 0 . XX III. le mot pip<f>6p- 
parosi qui, ainsi que taut d'autres mots, me seinble avoir etc iwhI 
compris, faute dc bien distinguer ce qui est radical de ce qui tient k 
la desinence. 

21. 7ri\opm sum, idem quod aclivutn iri\to t et 1 tI\m poet, pour tipi. 
Telle est la doctrine de H. Etienne (p. 1624 et 1627- de *<>11 App.): 
mais ce mot u’a-l-il pas un autre sens plus vrai et plus digue d’utten- 
tion f . k l’id6c d'etre, k 1’idee de presence ne joint il pas celle de 
presence prcnanl part k ce qui se passe (coinnie Yin ter esse des J .at ins), 
de presence agissante ct efficace y comme dans ce vers d’lloin&rc, 
(II. xiii. 237* 238.) avptyeprq b'fiptrri iriXn dibpon ku\ pit\n Xvypto v> 
vers it l’occasion duquel M. Heyne s eerie, trieantur grammatui et 
molestias faciunt. Chez Sponde oitp^t-prii signitie utile , avantageus e ; 
ensorte que Tlioas auroit dit siinplement que ia foree de plusicurs 
homines d’aillcurs foibles est avantageusc ; ce qui lie rend nidlement 
toute la jrensee d’Homere : car ce |>oeie parle de forces re units, tandis- 
que daus rinterpretafion de Sponde et autres, il nest pas question de 
reunion. 

D’autres traduisent, et tr£s bien, l’ad jectif troptyeprii par in unum 
collate (reuuie), mais veXa les embarrasse. Pour en sortir, nc pour- 
roit-on pas, comme je 1’ai dit en commen^ani, joindre a f^lee de 
presence, celle de presence agissante et efticace, et traduire litt£ralc- 
ment : la force de plusieurs ho mints, me me d hommes le moins belli - 


1 Voy. mes Estais tur les dtsmcnces , obstrv. prtlimin . p. 8. 1. 5. 
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quern, pent bemwovp (oil prodtnt vn grand effet) qnand file est 
reunie : ft nous, tdit 1'hoas it Idomenie) nous savoas (sommes tie rets d) 
combattre con/re (It s gens dr e.trur. \insi d'apres cot exomple et tant 
d a litres, 7r»Aw si^nilicioit tire, mats mii) out, it re present et prenant 
part d une chose, et, par extension, opvrer paissam merit , agir arte 
inerg ir, prodnire un gi and effet. Aiiisi loin do nous lidoe d’H. 
Etienne quo la four! mn do co mot soit do s employer poeliqnemcnt 
pour tipi Mini. Xenophon no so sort pas uno soldo fois de iriXopai, 
quo jo croix avoir micontre dans Tliucvdidc. 

23. 7rotKt\itTf»m/\os , o k(ii i/. II. Etienne qui donno vo compose, et 
qui iYvpIiqiic par rarie lot f bn fie ns , uuroit bien du oitor la source oft 
il pitisoil. Daniel Soot! qui ini on fait lo lepmclio avant inoi, snpplee 
l’omission ot cite 1 4 * s deux vers oil se trout* ^fnnXdTprtvXos on lattri- 
buant it un Anoiivmo, tandisquo licisko, Ikuiuk, M. liarles vt autros 
los adjacent a Tlieocrite. \ oioi los vers, EUijiooi rV XiyvijiOoyyoitrtr 
uothats horr'rot'if/t u^tbi rtr rmuXt/rpnoXn ptXrp Stott les < ile, (lone, 
mais lie les rxplique pas. L'mloi proto Latin traduit, I rrn<e an fern 
stridulis cant i bus Merit he ntodu/anlur rarir snnora varmina ; dans 
CCtte version, vttrii: exphque irotst Xo\, mais lo sons do rpavXbs nVxt 
ccrtuiiieinoiit pas rondu par sonants. Sonants , so no re, qui rond dos 
sons eclatans, no com lent cerlainoinent pas an merlo. Dire qne Ic 
merle rond dos sons eclatum, attrilnior oo soils an mot (tree, cost fat re 
une I'auto on histone nature lie, et ptVher coutrc lo ponio do la lainjue. 
Eli diet, a lomontor a lotymolo^ic* rpai'Xu* vioiit do Tpobio bit user; 
niais I’ideo do bless ores no conduit pax a cello do sons re fat a ns. En 
siiixant done rol\uiolo"ie quo justilie lex oh»ei vatious do** naluralistes, 
jo pioposorois, le merle it trenihlante modulation, an gosier ehevrotant . 
Eli olio! scs accents sont tronildans ot intoi ronqms. IMino dit du 
merle. Mint la it state canit , htpme bafbutit : co qui sacoordo inal 
a\ec l'opitlioto topicm do Thooerite. Quo do plus halides coucdient 
lo pooto sivoc l«* limit in .dixie \n losto. reiii.irquom lo balbutiens d’ II. 
Etioimo quo Im a inspire Him*, ot qui avoit befoul, jo croN, d’etre 
com me ii to. 


CJ. bieep. iririp Miivi dim genitif ost sou von t mal coinpris. Jo no 
rolevorai pas on co moment los luexaetos interpretations quen dofine 
H. Eliomie. Jo tachnai do Mipploor, on partie, iiceqiul no dtl pas. 
Jo prends un piemit r exomple dans Eheoorile. Co poele lid. 2t). 4 .) 
IlOlilinc 1’usphodole rbr Mp yrls : Itoisko sous outond y troperor, ot 
adopto la >orsioii ha mi n user n tern ; M. (ieoflfrox traduit lasphadth 
tlonl la ter re est court rte ; Warton donno pour glo>e f genus quoddam 
humilius ; v\ moi, pour version, le rampant asphodile . Mais on oxpli- 
quant un texto dithoilc d apvos dos fait> ft d’apros la nature, inoillour 
iotorproto quo Jos lexico^raphes ot los tihilolo^ues, nous Hirons que 
rbr virep y its «m^V\or si«;iiihe non le rampant asphodile , mais, au 
contra ire, l asphodile qui nr rampe pas ; lasphodolo, plante horbacec 
qui sVlcvc au dessiisdo teire, ot qu on |nmt met t re au rant? dos arbris- 
seaux puiM|u’d a quelquofois 4leu\ coudoos deinuit: ousorte qu’ici 
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Inip nVst point du tout pour ini sur, et qu’il siguifie mi dess us de, et 
present*! l’idre non de rampev sur f nwis de s' t lever att dessus de la 
terre. 

1 / 7 rip avec l\iocusatif significra ultra, au dtla : cxemples - i unip ro 
ifTKfiftfih a ntfbtjiy, santcr par dessus It'S fosses ; i Wip roe T«\A»/<rjrcjr7W 
oiKth', hahiler an de/d dr / Hellespont. Dans les excinples submits, 
1°. rt)y K/rrc'i' Toy (nr ip MfutNo/uv t Xi‘i»- K. II. 1 ; *J U . ih, AWtonias 
ri/v virif) A'ryvnrou (Time. t8. 1.); 3°. Nmrar rt)r vvtp A'ryoirrtni 
iovffft v iy rij AtOtonty (llerodofe V?. 1 t.), virlp signilicia I il au di'tu / 
non; mm* jo pioposerai de Uaduire, V\ le mon t Cittus qui avmsine 
la Macedoine , et non qui est au dt/d Mae doine ; J \ dt la partie de 
t Ethiopia qui louche el dvmine VEgypte, quo Tlicocrite appelle 
XOapnXds (id. 17 . 3 n . A [i/se qui ueoisine el domine V Egy pie, et 

qui est dans VEthiopie , et non pa*, a\ec un savant, Apse, ville 
d* Ethivpie, au dessus de V Egypt e. 

Nous to vo>on>, l'irip avoc 1c sons d’ultrd, au del a, doit f»frr suivi 
dun accusal if. Si Lon in oppose IV/jrty noTupoio d’llomerc, (IL \xiii. 
73.) qm si guide au de/d du J/eure , t je repondrai qu’il y a ioi ellipse, 
cl que TroTafodo depend de funis sous-cnlendti, imip, elliptiqucinent, 
avee Ic genitif, au lieu de laeeusalif, lie doit pas plus surpicudre que 
alborrbf, (II. xxiii. 137-' qui est au gen it it, elhptiqucineiif, pour Wt? 
diboi bdpov. Sur les prepositions, Mgne-* passds, et qui jamais ne 
deterininent lc cas, M. M. Wolt et Butt maim out dif de ires bonnes 
oh uses. 


El I RIP! DES EM E XD ATI S. 

a (i. B. 


Tn particula hujus Diarii nuperrime vulgata, video Iectionem vul- 
jjatam in Hipp. 77. sibi nactam esse patronum, qui, dum vivus 
interfuit, vir quidem inter tvW 'rrOjjfjLa r J?<rTxT f >'j$ nunquam nisi per^ 
honorifice fuit acceptus, verum inter t xQinxyjTUT^jg sou, si loqui 
malit candidus harum literarum et rcquus judex, roue &>qxacToJ>}p«c f 
non eodem in honore habendus, Jacobus, aio, Bryantus. Ille enim 
dicitur in quodam templo Dianx dicato versus illos Euripidia 
celeberrimos posuisse inscriptos, quos Hippolytus fingitur cancre 
imagini Dianx impositurus coronam. 

2io) T6V&S TrAfXTOV <TTSpa>0y UxT^CLIW 
Xsiputvos, at CEtnrvivoL, xoa-p^cra; 
evfl* ovre ‘xotprjv ifio* Qepf 3ejv f3ora, 
o5r* fate iren alirfpo;* aAA* ax.vipoLTQv 
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peXunm Aenxa;/ \?ivb 

aloco: oe •yroTu.juuiai xr}7re‘/si 'jp'W'x'. 

Ubi tamen Bryantus adoptavit >j:J; conjecturam Vossii, contra 
qacm fortiter pugnat Brunckius aliique, me quidem judicc, felicissi- 
me. Veruni in me recipcre ausim, ut comprobarem ilium locum 
esse ab omnibus iaudatum, a nomine intellectum, neque ab Euri- 
pide script jti eo modo, quo Itbri ex hi be ri solent. En argumenta, 
qua; meam sententiam conlirmare possunt. I. I'fcrjco; per se nus- 
quam alibi significat falcon rncssoriam. II. Si locus hujusmodi 
reporiretur, quod non posse atigurov, nusquam repcrtum iri confido 
cum conjunction. III. Si r t >Jr sit proba locutio, in rc 

tali esset plane in<*pu : etoiiim non i Ilf Incus, cui nulla falx immit- 
titur, dici potest veruni is quern nemo vel hominum vel 

ceterorum animalium turbavil: quoniam vox non ducitur ab a 
non et xdipu) inndeo, veruni u non et x-^ay.v. ai misceo , vel xyjga/vou, 
Conum/w. IV. Rectius unimato alicui quain inanimato peX *<r<r« 
poterat opponi. V. Ihitet e p.uodia Comici apud Atlien. ix. p. 4*02. 
C. v Evtf ours 7 mur t v vej ul-iv flora 0 it* atryiScvpo; v-pouevo; 

kolti pa^EToti animalU cujusdam nomen hie dim fuisse scriptum. 
VI. Ovidius in luco sacro pingendo nullum falcis immissx, necne, 
mentionem facit, scd talem describit qualem neque avis placidtz 
neque amantis suwa capelLc Nee patulo tardrp curpitur ore bovis . 
in Epist. Heroid. xvi. et, in Met a m. iii. 40S., Quern neque pastores 
neque pasta* monte cupclhc Conti gcrnnt , alhulve pecus, quern nulla 
valuer is Nee Jem turlxnat : quasi piuculum esset messoris opera 
uti, sine qua lucus horridus fuisset, neque Deo satis dignus : e 
contra probe commemoravit falcem inessorium, dum pingit steriles 
maris oras Qiias neque coni i gem tnvrsu hcscrc juvencd'y Nee pi ac idee 
carpsistis ores y hirUeve capelLc. Non apis indr tulit collectos sedula 
j lores : Non data sunt eapiti grnialiu sntapirqne uvquam Falcijb rc 
securer mani/s. VII. MS. FI. longc prxstantissimus omnium 
Codicum,qui hunc usque ad diem relliquias Euripideas conservant, 
fliodo quis probe dignoscere discat ejus lectioncs, e quibus vel 
pravis non love adjumentum ad probas cruendas trahi potest, 
opportune exbibet Out* tfuu vIoacop ut inde crui possit Yj>h mu; 
out* otsvo: : mo\ pro legi debet ocxr^iov : quod Hesych. cx- 

ponit per aflx v3r r Sentcnti.mi unice illustrat Nostras Churchill in 
rocmate dicto Gotham iii. 491. 

The bee goes forth from hob to herb she Jlics , 

From floxcr to //tncY, and loads her lab'rin g thighs 
With treasur'd st verts, robbing those Jhrw'rs y which left 
Find not themselves made poorer by the theft ; 
cui simile est illud in ejusdem poematis ii. 214. 
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walks o'er the opening jfotoV, 

Which largely drank all night of Jicav'n's fresh dew, 

Andy like a mountain nymph of Dian's crew. 

So lightly walks, she not one mark imprints. 

Nor brushes off the dnv, nor soils the tints. 

Verum neque sic integer est locus. Etenim versus tres, qui vulgo 
cxcerptum illud sequuntur, Hippolyti orationcm ordiri debent, 
Ii vulgo exstant* "0 5Tt$ 6tictxrw py}$sv h Tjj To <rou$ eomv 

si: rx it xvt as) Tovtoi: SpsTrsrixti toi: xaxdia’t 8* ov 6?pt$, 
At plerique codices navV opwc : ct umus MS. pro var, lect. 
£ 7 T£(rfiat : hoc postremuru est quantivis pretii : neque a vero longe 
abest ra navi' opc ik in to ttolv Ssuic mutandum. Etenim modo in 
tcenam intraverat Hippolytus, satellitibus stipatus, qui iv TrpotroSco 
carmen in Dianx honorem accinunt, cujus initium est "}>'*?<?&’ 
ac lovrsc hevds: eo linito, Hippolytus, qui inter canendum perso- 
nam egerat mutam, ad Dianx aram accedit, rnanu gerens coro- 
nam Dei simulacro imponendam. Sed ante vulgus arcet, quam 
sacra iniit, nec nisi viros tam mentis integros quam corporis esse fas 
dicit sibi comites adjungere : 

"0<TTt; hcuxTov priori aW* ev t p $uVei 
to crujfpovsw sic to •ndv, Septs 

t Qurotc y sirerdai, rote xaxoicrt 8\ ov Qr.pt$. 

quibus dictis, satellites dimovet et mox ad Dcam convert# ora- 
tionem : 

ioi tov 6 5 ir\sxrov frrt'^auov ef axr^aroo 
\?tpdvo:, oo osrirotva, xovprpac 
ev6’ r/jT£ Toipyv r^lov flora, 

ovt’ 7rod$ out upvoc' aXX’ axyjqtw 
plXierx \iipu)v riptvos fAsqyerat, 

Al6w; Ci 7TQTau!suTi xr} irevst '6f Wot$. 
quae sic reddi possunt Anglice — 

Ho, whoso unspotted heart no teacher owns 
Save unsophisticated Nature, such * 

His steps may hither lead, but not the impure. 

Dian, to deck thy brows this crown I bear 
Of flow'rets from the mead untainted culIM, 

Where never herdsman led the grazing kinc 
Nor foot of lambkin trod : the vernal bee 
May dare alone the meadow s sweets to sip, 

Still unpolluted by the riffler’s wing 

That scarcely shakes the dew-drop — which, from font 

As pure, the hand of Chastity repairs. 

Cum versionc nostra conferri potest ilia Bryanti nccnon Mureti, 
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quam nequc a Valckenaero nequc Monko appositam* ipse lubens 
exscribam. 

x Tibi hanc corollam, diva, nexilcm fero, 

Aptam cx virentis pratuli intonsa coma. 

Quo nequc protcrvum pastor unquam agit pecus, 

Nequc falcis unquam venit acics improbx : 

Apis una flores vcrc libat integros, 

Puris honcstus quos rigat lymphis Pudor. 

Ulis, magistri quos sine opera perpctem 
Natura docuit ips^i temperantiam, 

Fas carpere illinc ; improbis autom ncfas. 


CLASSIC A L CRITICISM. 


JTiif commentators on Virgil seem to acknowledge a difficulty in 
the following verse, which they have not, l think, succeeded in 
removing; perhaps the following renuuks may throw some light 
on the passage. 

Const cnilit furibunda rogns, ensenique ret lucht 

Durdanium, non lios qua Mtum iiuiinis in umis. /Kveui, lib. iv. 647. 

Here the words, non hos quasilu/n /minus in usus , which are ge- 
gerally translated, <i present not intended for such puipi^cs, lead 
some critics to infer, that .Km as had made Dido a present of a 
sword, mid in this sense it would appear that Chid had considered 
it in his Kpisllc fioin Dido to J ’.neas, 

Quail) bene comeniunt fa to uu numcia nostio 

lnstruis liiipeiiMi nostia sepuldira bicvi. Ep. vu. 187. 

aud afterwards, 

Hoi lumen in tumuli ni.muurc carmen erit; 

Pr;« bmt /Imicu^ el eausuni inorti>. et ensein. 

Ipsa Mia Dido roncidit usi maim. 

lint, notwithstanding the high authority of Ovid, it may be fairly 
questioned whether any such pieseut was given by iEueas ; the 
presents he did give to Dido are all formally enumerated in the 
first book, v. (>47 -(>£5. They consist of a mantle, a veil, a sceptre, 
a necklace, and a crown ; but there is no sword in the list, and if 
any had been given, it would, I presume, have been mentioned 
with the rest. The commentators, therefore, aware of this objec- 
tion, pretend that it was a present to iEneas, which, in his hurry 
to fly from Dido, lie had left with some other things in his bed- 
chamber, as iu verse 495. 
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• arma vin th ihino qua* 6 mi reliquit. 
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and 507. 

Niipci r\iivl.i> eiiMinquc K'hrttini. 

See Davidson's Virgd, and the following note m the Dolphin Edi- 
tion. “ At non ait datum, *»ed 1 a>u iclictum in eubieulo. Nec 
obstat quod t urn niunns upptdlel. Su. euim ait : nan has i/arcsitum 
mumes in usus, id est, nan has in us us qiuidlnin ct comput'd turn ah 
sEnea, cui Hitmens loco dal as ab a/iqiw aha f limit J Jut there 
was no ot<\.Mon tor the ah nlufito alio ot the commentator, as he 
might have seen a little farlhci back that Dido had given /Eneas 
a sword as well as a garment, 44 dives qua* inuuciu Dido feccnit.” 
lib. iv. *2()0. It the sword must thereioie be considered a gift, it 
is ideally the gilt ot Dido. The tianslators, however, seem at a 
loss in what wav to take it. Dr. Trapp leaves the matter doubtlul. 

*‘ l,’ nslifittli'. the Troj.in swoid 

A present not doi ;ticd lor siuh a use.’* 

And Drvden gets 1 id of the diifirultv, by leaving out the gift 
entirely : 

“ t i'sh<\Ulis the swuid the'l’iqiun left behind. 

Nut loi din an cnler J»i i/e ilesnrnM.” 

T find also in the (iieek version of Virgil pel formed by the orders 
of Catherine u. 1 Impress of Russia, that ninnus is rendered 
xfiftfam, vvliich convcits the swoid into a piece of household fur- 
niture. 

I»yj rs 7 zuerps u?yukY ( v s"gu<r<ri re ex xoXsoio 
J agSawov nix en) tm Ifyw. 

The question, however, of c7m//<7-property is supposed to be in 
favor of Dido, who had given the sword to /Eneas, ’ Exeivo be to^ov 
\yxr i Q'X'E to 07 r=p ' F.ffJLY,; Aly?lotv xetTel\r)<pev e^aurpevov. (*/lva>r. 

'J. >7 -) Yet Dehlle, who had doubtless all these authorities 
be tore him, is of a different opinion, ami assigns the donatio mor- 
tis causa to .Eneas. 

“ .Monte an bin her, sai^it Ic glaive du hero*-, 

Vr g Zaire a <pu wm utur donundc (c ripos, 

( ( hr a fa brunt r donni par It courage, 
tltla* * 1 7 donl rumour nc print point i'vtugr 

I Idas! indeed we m*n all e:\claim with Monsieur Delille, foi 
surely no such usage was ever before made of this unfortunate 
instrument. 

Now f 1 am inclined to think that the origin of all these vague 
conjectures with regard to the sword may be traced to the word 
minus, which ihe commentators seem, strangely enough, to have 
considered alone under the limited sense of gift, instead of oblation 
or offering, which is the genuine, and, as 1 hope to show, the pro- 
per signification of the term in the passage above quoted. T<» 
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prove this we have only to consider the purpose for which the 
sword was required. 

When Dido, in consequence of the treacherous conduct and me- 
ditated flight of Tineas, had determined on her own death, she 
endeavouied to conceal hei purpose from her sister, and had 
recourse to a stratagem to effect it. She pretended that the Priestess 
of the Mass) han nation, a mighty soiceress, who was able to ideas© 
souls fiom the power of love, had undertaken either to restore to 
her Tineas’s love, or to banish his image entirely from her breast. 
For this pm pose she requested her sister to erect a funeral pile, 
and place upon it his arms which he had left in her bed-chamber, 
together with bis clothes and the nuptial (ted, as the priestess, she 
said, had directed her to destroy cvei v monument of that execrable 
man. The stratagem succe eded, for “ Anna never imagined that 
her sister meditated death under the pretext of these unusual rites ” 
Nun t .mien Anna mms pr.rtexi re fnner.i gams 

(Jennanani credit iiut gr.ivjura tiiuet quam moile Sich.ei, lib. iv. 502. 

The arms , clothes, & c\ were there foie the pretended < 
(munera) which she said she had prepared for Jupiter Stygius, in 
order to put a period to her miseries, and commit to the flames the 
Trojan pile. 

Sacr.i Jovi Siygio, qua* rite inrepta paravi, 

IVrliuie est animus tincmque imponerc cures 
D.tnUnuqiie rogum capitis pumittere tUinnue. v. (HI. 

The various pteparutions lor the pietendcd sacrifice are minutely 
described — “ Upon the bed she la>s lus clothes , the word he had 
left 7 and Ins image < — Altars are also raised around, and the priest- 
088, with hair dishevelled and a thundering voice*, invokes three hun- 
dred gods, and lire bus, and Chaos, and threefold Hecate and 
when every thing is prepared she contrives to dismiss llarce, the 
nurse of Sichieus, under the pretext of calling her sister to finish 
the sacnfice begun with proper riles. Then, having unsheathed 
the Trojan svvoid, an affenng certainly not icquired (quantum) for 
such a purpose, she accomplishes her fatal design. 

Cou^t eniht funbiinila rogos enscmque recludit 
Danlaniuni; non bos quantum ruunu> in usus. 

This l take to be the true sense of the passage. Dido had deceived 
her sister b\ a mock sacrifice, for which the arms , clothes , 8cc. of 
ASneas were originally requested as munera or oblations. This is 
showii by the sister’s astonishment on discovering the fraud. 

Hoc illud, gevmana, fuit; me truude petebas? 
iluc rogus istc niilu, hoc igne>, ai\equc parabaut? 


1 Lib. iv. 510. 


Sale of Mr. Willett’s valuable Hooks. 473 

The etymology of munns is supposed Jo be uncertain. It cer- 
tainly approximates in sound and sense to the Hebrew ITT30 an 

offering , from the veib TOD, Arabic doua\if, nmiiere douove 
afferit, 1 and in this sense it is almost every w here used in Virgil. 

A . LOCKETT \ 

7, Sackville Street, Nov. '27, fclo. 


PRICKS 

Of some of the prinaipal Hooks of the wcll-kmnm and 
celebrated Library of the late 11a i i>n Wi i u i t, Ksq. 
brought from his Seat at Merit/, in the County of 
Dorset ; which was sold by Auction , by Lricu and 
Sot ii k ii y, Dercmht r />, 1 8 1 3, and J G following; days . 

0"* AucTOitrs Classici, 2 I .tom. uniform, bond. Brindley, 1741 , 

:>4. n/. 

Horalius, Yirgilius, Terentius, et Juvenal, cum 

lig. 7 'ol. 1. p., uniform, "ill, Loud. S.mdbv, 1 740-b.J. I /. I >v. 

p(i Jcctini (Irrancisri) Oratorio preclantftftmi tn cloqucntu^imaj* 
pijnlaritu* tpranm cpistolap per iptfum r Orarro mllatmmn tier$ft£ 
lioc Oposcuium m iltma umhersitate Oromt, 3 Oatafs rfjnetC 
ano ©ucrntc^imn et nonage^mm septnnn Olimpiabr fortuiter 
tmpregtfum e. l>oc <tfocDturncus roob quern coifonia tnijjit £>an* 
Buicm g’mami£ nobile poppit oph? atque situ -tonus tbonias fuit 
angltfu? ljunte.— «.>/. is. 

<)7 Aristidis Opera, fir. el hit. a S. Jebb, v? loin. I. p. Oxon. 
.172 2 .- 0 /. 

105 Augustinus (Aur.) de Singnl.irilate Clrricoiinn, bine rnorocco, 
gill, (( olomiv; Olrim^ /el de IJanaii, Mcrrri.wn. [Tills is the 
second book, with a date, in whiclt the name of I’lrie Zel appears as 
the printer.] - 17/. 17 s. 

10 (i August mi I)atli Elegant iolsr. Vend. 15apt. de Sessa, 
MCCCCXCI. — 4/. \u. M. 

Ill /Esopi Vila ct Eabcllae, <Skc. Or. et Lat. red rnoroceo, gilt. 
Venet. ap. Aid. 1505. - III. 

14*0 Aristotelis Opera, Hr. 6 tom. with initial letters ilium. Venet. 
Ald.Mccccxcv. vm. —4S/. la. 


* Or perhaps from the Hebrew Arabic largitus fuir, exprobra- 
▼it a benefacta. The noun is used in Arabic in the sense of a gift or divine 
favor. 
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141 \ristoteles, Gr. cl Lat. a G. du Y allio, 4 tom. 1. p. gilt. Paris, 
l(>54. J8/. ISv. 

1 W> Atkyns', Sir R., Glostcrshire, portrait and plates, 1712. — !.»/. 

I 18 Augusta* I hstoria* Scriptures, Ed. Princ., 2 lorn, blur morocco, 
gilt, (first leaf reprinted) Mediol. Philip, do Lavigni.t, mcccclvw. — 
8 /. 1 hs. 

I V2 Aldus Gellius, <*x recognition** J. Andrea*, et rum ejusdem pncf. 
ad Pauluru II. Ed. Piiuc., rod 111010000 , gilt. Uui\i. in Dotuo Petri 
do Max. mcccci.xix. — Hi. 

I fy.) russiu. ib. Mcrn uxn. lb’/. Hi?. 

28 I liossarionis, Cardinally S.ihinis, Ac. adv . Calurnui.itoros Platonic, 
Libri V. Ed. Print*., ted moroooo, gill, initial letters illuminated. Rom. 
Conr. Swevnli. et Aril. Paim. mcccci.xix. - L>/. l().v. 

28;] Bihlia PoUglotta, studio opera et impensis CardinalU Fran- 
cisci Ximeues de Cisneros, b tom. gilt. Complut. de Brocuno, 1514- 
17. 6“.]/. 

284 Saera Polvglotta, a B. VValtoiio, et (’.t-delli *'Edm.) 

Lex. eum ieonibus, 8 tom. 1(> >7 bp 53/. 1 J.v. 

28 > sacra Latina 2 tom. red jiioicc., gilt, Moguntin?, 

Jo. Fust et Petrus Schocfi’er de Gcnisheym, M(0cci.\n. 10 j/. (See 
De Bun*, No. 2>, page A J. ) 

28b' ■ red inoroe. gilt. Norimh. Antonins Cobur- 

ger, mcccc i.xxv. -11 /. 1 *».v. 

287 - - printed on Yellurn, with initial letters beauti- 

fully illuminated, 2 sol. bound 111 roll inoroe. gilt. \ euet. Nieo. 
Jenson, mcccci.xxvi. 1 OH/. 

288 Geimamce, without name of printer, place, or 

date. 15/. I5.v. 

2 pd 23iblui piiupcriun, ^iltc Dtstoruv taetcrts ct jTSoln Cc4ta* 

mcntb fujun? rcprc^cntilttv, piinted liom wood blocks, blue inoroe. 
gilt. 2a?/- [ Fins work is plated by lleuieken as the Jirsf in the 

order of those books whieh were printed by means of wooden blocks; 
anti a u*rv paiheular descnption of tins edition will be found in Schel- 
honfs Yimemlate^ Literaria*, \ol. iv. p. 203 • 30<i. See also the Idee 
Generate, Ac, p. 292 — 30b. The present is a very lint* ropy ; each 
leaf, in its oitguul form ami dimensions, being inlaid ; and the whole 
bound m blue morocco.] 

II J Boiufacii, Papa* VIII. Liber sextus deeretalium, cum appaiatu 
Job. Andrea' , printed mi Vellum, ictl inoroe., gilt. Mogunt. Pet. 
SchoitFcr, Men tiamii. —27/. (»*. 

437 Biitanuia lllustrata, plates, 4 \ol. I. p. 171H1-2 L — .}()/. f)s\ 

4 15 de Bn, Collect ioues Peiegrinationum in Indiam Orient, et 
Indium Oeeident., \\\ . partibus com prehen s;v ; Opus illustration, 
fig, iviieis fratnun tie Bry et Meriani, 7 tom. blue inoroe. , gilt, Franco!’. 
IjpO-ltidL - 120/. A ott . The abuse is a very fine copy of this rare 
Book, and is eomplele according to De Bure, except to leiues publish- 
ed by Mcrian in 1034, at the end of the first part ; Part 4th the Map ; 
Part 2d. of the 2d. Collection a Deeatory Preface of John Hughes, 
of Lintscot ; Part 3d. a Map of New Zeuibla ; Part 9, three plates. 
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453 Bvzantintr Histomv Scriptures, 37 tom. 1. p. ruled. (Pachy- 
meres, sm. pa. not rulrcP. Paris l(>PS--17 55, 47 /, !ys. 

45(> Crt's-aris ((’. Julio Cninineiitarionim de lWllo Ciullico, Lihri VII. 
el <le Bello Civ ill, Lihri 111. initial letters illuniin. bound in Vellum, 
(T. Croft’s Copy ). Veuet. Vic. Jenson, McrccfAXt. - 10 /. 10*. 

4 V Opera, cum anuot. S. Clarke, cum tig. second paper. 

Loud. 171 J.- 10/. 1 0 v . 

554 Ciceronis Opera, 01i\eli, }) turn. Palis, 17 10. 25/. t.v. 

58 7 C ATHouroN — Balln de Ballns vel Joliannis de Jamia qua? 
voeatur Catholicon, Pal. Priuc., yellow nioroc. gill. Mogunt. per 
Jo. (iutenheig, mccccia. — 00 /. IS*. 

hot Chfss -fijc <$amc anD plane of tljc £l)f&?r, Jrantftateti 
out of the .fiend)* anD imprinted bn lDjlliam Or ton, wood cuts, 

red nioroc. gdt, no place or date, second edit. 17 3/. 5a. 

(>(>7 Ciceronis (M. Tullii) Epist. ad M. Brutmn, ad (}. Frat. ad 
Odavium, et ad AHicu.u ; e\ recogni. Jo. Andrea* cl cum ej. epist. 
ad Pauluni 11, Ed. Priuc., russia. Bom. Conrad Sueyiih. et Arn. 
Paim. Mf'Ct.CLW. 31 /. 10s, 

60S Epist. ad Paim! , Absque loci et Typography indi- 

eatione, Vend. Christ. Valdarfer, mccccia x. 8/. 8*. 

000 Ciceronis Otlieia, punted on vellum, vs it li the initial letters 
ilium., ted nioroc., gilt. Mogunl, Jo. Fust, Morrc t.xvi. 73/. 10*. 

O' 10 Otlicia, Paiadova cl de Amieitia. Neap. MCCCCLXXIX, 

— 5/. I.).v. (i</. 

()1) Bhdoncormii Lihri IV. d de Invent. I.ibri II. ex 

recent Omiiiboni Leomcrm, Ed. Pnnc., yellow tnnror. Veuet. Nic. 
Jenson, m < ccci.xx . - 1 is/. 

i v! ibc C?ohc ol Julie ot OID Jgc anD frteiiDsbip* Ac. russia, 
€mpnntco bn me fmnplc periotic, XDiUiaiu Carton, mu-cclxxxi. 

—2 in/. 

710 Ch incutis, Papa Qimili, Constitiifiones, nun apparatu Joh. 
Andr.r, Episeopi Uerieiisis, P.d Pi me., printed on vellum, blue 
moroc. gilt. Moguut. Job. Fust d Pd. Sehoith rde f b rush, jutclx. 

— ()(»/. 3a. 

. 743 Demosthenes C i r. 2 tom, in 1, r « d nioroc. gill. Vend, in TFdib. 

Alt! i. 1 50 P is/. 18s. 

7 0 Jnctcs anD &ancnois ot tljc philosopher^ red morocco, 
gilt leaves. Reverse of last leaf, <Ct SIC ctft fillip ^IliprpntCD 

bp mcIDilltaut Carton* at iDcetmrtftxc, tljc IJcre of our lord 
McrcciAwn. Vt end, J manuscript Conn of tljc morale pro* 
uerbes o v Jljnstnne* OitpnmtrD bn Jarton* in feurrer tljc rtrtDe 

Reason, i. e. mc( (•< i.\ w ji. ‘(> 2/. to*. 

8u0 laa^mi Multitia: L<tus. rum hg. Holbein. Ba-il, tb/b. — 2/. 18*. 
9o2 Ercolano. Antichita d’Ercolano da (Rtav. Ant. Bayardi, 
con tig. <S torn. Nap. 1757,92 — Catal. degli Anti< hi Moiiuin. di Ercol. 
da Otlav. Ant. Bayardo. Nap. 175 L — >9/. 17*. 

1035 Froissart (Jehan) Crouifjue, 4 tom. en 2, red moroc. gilt and 
marble leaves. Lyon, 1 55p~b 1 . — lo/. 13*. 

10 59 ©otoer (JJajjn) Conf e^^io amantij*— €mpr?ntcD at JDctft* 
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megtrr, bp mr UDiUtam <Cavton, anb fnnps^ljfb ri)£ i itjb of 
Aeptembre, tfj t foist J^crc of tlje i&egne of (Song fiirljartuije 
^PP^b, tl)£ $C 1"£ Ot OUT lloro mcccclxwiii. (mUiirint mccccsciit.) 
— 3J5 /. 

I0C2 Gra*vii, J. (1. Antiquit. Itoim, 12 tom — Gronovii Jac. Anti- 
Gr., 13 tom. — Poleni, Joan. Supplem., 5 torn. — Sullcngre Alb. 
Hen. <ie Antiquit. Rom., 3 tom. -33 torn. fig., rusvia, I. n. " Venct. 
j 731i-7.-;,7/. 1 5s. 

Itinerary of John Iceland the Antiquary, plates. Ovol., 1. n. 
Oxford, 174.6— 7. — A//. 13#. 

1130 Gulielmi Koperi Vila l>. Tli. Mori, portrait, 1. p. 17 If). - 

c i(il. 1 fo. (j d. 

ll()2 Homeri lhas, ( ji r. y\ kit.a Clarke, 2 tom. 1 790, J2— Homeri 
Odyssca, Gr. et Lat. a Clarke, 2 tom. 1 7 10 -23/. KW. 

1175) Hamilton s, lion. W. Elms?. fir. ami I loin. Antiquities, Fr. 
and English, plates, 4 \ol. Naples, I7(i(i. 4<>/. U. 

1204 Homeri Opera .< ir. 1 11111 pref. fir. Dcmetrii Clialcnndvliv et 
latina Bernard i Ncrhi, Ed. Pmir. 2 tom. vellum, -rilt. llorent. 

M CCCC 1.X V X M J I . £$/. 4.V. 

1206 Hoineri Opeia Or. cum Comment. Eusfath. et lndirc, Gr. 
4 tom. in 3, red nioroc., ^ilt. Roin. 1512-^0 OS/. \6s. 

120.9 Horatius Flacctis, Quintus, Absque anni, loci et typograplii 
Indicat., blue mo roe. Circa, mcccci.xxii. — 37/. lbs. [See Do Bure, 
No. 271 J, pace 312; also Santander, \ol.3, page 34.] 

1210 red nioroe., gilt. Mediol. Ant. Zarottus, 

mcccclxx iv. — 18/. 18«. [This is the first edition with a date; hut 
this copy wants the second vol., which contains the Commentaries of 
Aero and Porphyrin.] 

1211 — Opera, < urn Comment. Christ. 

Land ini, Ed. Prim*, of the Commentaiy of Landimis. I loreut. Ant. 
Miscominus, mckclx \\ u.-(i/. 6s. 

1212 — Christophori 

Landiiii, Ed. Print*. , red rnoroc. Florent. Ant. Miscom. mccctlxxxii. 

— 10/. 1 r>s. 

1214 Uoratii Opera, cum tig. Argent. Jo. Ueinh. eognom. G timing. 
mccccxcviti. - 13/. l 5#. 

J 2 1 !) Horatius. Parma*, 1791. — 61. 10#. 

1340 &anctt OflnQdt^ra: fytftorifl, ejntfque lusione* 

apocalnptiai.3 printed from wooden blocks, green nioroe., gilt. — 42/. 
[This edition is considered by Heineken as the first of those of the 
Apycalypsc priutod from wooden blocks; hut it is doubtful whether 
it be not the second, or even third. Whatever he the correct date of 
it, the copy under description is in very fine and genuine condition in 
old French -grot 11 morocco binding.] 

1343 Josephus, Gr. et Lat. Havercampi, 2 tom. 1. p. Amst. 172<>. — 

10 /. 

13/T Lactantii Ftrroiani Opera, Ed. Princ., red moroc., gilt. la 
Monast. Sublacensi, mcccclxv. — 40/. 195 . 

1469 Lucretius, Havercampi, cum fig., 2 tom. Lug. Bat 1725.— 61 . 
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1483 Livii Historia Ilomana, initial let tors ill u in., russin. Mediol. 

Ant. Zarotus, mcccclxxx.— Jl. 17#. Gd. 

1493 Lucretius de Kerum Natura, red moroc., gilt. Veron. Paul. 
Fridenb. Mccrcr.xx xvi.— it)/. 

l6'40 Meniiiftki t Franc. a Mesg.) Thes. Ling. Orient. 5 tom., russia. 
Vien. Aust. 16SO--7. — 35/. 14#. 

I ()37 Montfaticoii (Kemard de) Antiquitee expliquee, aver SuppL 
fig. 10 tom. in 1 j 4 1. p. ib. 1 7 1 9 -2-1 • - 3*)/. IK#. 

1672 jHirrour of tl)C FDorltic or <ffbnmagc of tbr jtfame, red 

moroc., gilt. sec. rd. Carton, 1UC fifH fcrit.- -136/. 10# 4 

1777 Orclcgtum &apicnnc. fljug cn&ctb tbitf prrtfcnt bofte 
rompoj»rD of Diueric fruntfull gbopth; maters of tef>irl)C tf>e for# 
senDe names tolloumi to’ tljcntent that fcul Dwpo$co pcrtfonctf tijert 
bcsircn to berc or rcoc gljo$'tIp 3nfonnaron£ mane tbc tfoon cc 
tmotoc bn tljitf htnll jntptelimg tljcfftrttf of rbitf sano Intpll too* 
lutne. m asmoebe ns* tbe bole content of tl)t£ lyryll boke tti not of 
one mater oonln as here after ne mane fmoine. 

<£br fnrtft treat?#* i# nainro Orologtum &apicnnr taitb 
cijapitour.? follottnngc, sbeumng X3 3 3i* ponnw of true lout of 
euerlajstnng JPisbbm. " A* 

Cbe .second* treatise sl;e\netb Vi 3 3< prouffnt*# tnbulnenon toptb 
V3% rijopotourtf 'tollotonngc. 

<l'be tbnroe treatnvi’e sljemetl) ti;e bob; rule of &annt 2?enet 
tuljiebe k ngljt ncrep'sarii to be hnotocn to al men anb IDnmcn of 
ftelignon tljat unoerstonDe noo latcn tobiclj* tfljcUirtlj tt it til 3! 3% 
ponntes to be obtfcrurD. 

<£;mprnnteo at ltSc#tmn$trc ebii IDiKiam ^Tajrton) bn Dcpirpng of 
ClTtOm lPorsbipfUll personcs. See Dibdiu’s Allies, vol. 1st. p, 
•HO, Ac. - I <)4/. 5s. 

1781 Ovidii Opera, Burmanni, 4 tom. in 8, I. j>. Amst. 1/27. — 
2 1 1 lo#. 

1782 Ovidii Metamorphoses, Lat. ct Fr. par Ranier, uver tig. 
giavee.s par les soin§ de le Mire et Rasan, 4 tom. Paris, 1767-71* — 

1 Jl. 6a. ()d. 

1806 Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, and ArnaldN Commentary on the 
Old and New Testament, 7 vol. 1744-66. — 1 l/. 

IMO Pausanias, Or. gilt leaves. Venet. in <Kdib. Aldi. 1516. — • 4/. 4#. 
IS 23 Petrarca (Francesco) Sonetti c Triomphi Ldi/. pr., ruled 
* it bred lines, russia, gilt. Venet. Viml. dc Spira, mcccci.xx. [wanting 
'Fable Alphabet. 7 leaves.] -52 1. 10#. 

*967 Plautus in usiim Dclph. 2 tom. Paris, 1 6 7.9- - 4/. 4#. 

1972 Plutarchi Vita; Parallels, Or. et Laf. Rryani, 5 loin. l?2jF — 
8/. 1 5s. 

1 987 Quiutiliani Opera, Burmanni, 4 tom. I. p. Lug. Bat. 1720. — 

7 /. 7*- m 

195/4 Pitisci (Sam.) Lexicon Antiquit. Rom. fig. 2 tom. 1. p. russia. 
Leotard. 1713. — 13/. 13#. 

1996 Platonis Opera, Or. 2 tom. red moroc. gilt. Venet. in Aulib. 
Aidi, 1513. — 14/. 14#. 

NO. XXIV. 


Cl. Jl. 
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2 1 
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1999 Plautus, ex recen&ionc G. Alexandria. Venet, Jo. de Colon. 

MCCCC L XX 1 1.— 2 1 /. 

2000 Plinii Seeundi Hist. Nat., with initials ilium., red moroc. 
gilt. Venet. Nic. Jenson, mcccclxxii. — 10/. 10*. 

2020’ Prynne's (Win.) Records, vvitli frontispiece to second vol., 3 
vol. russia, l.p. 1 06.5-70 — 125/. 2*. [Note in rol. 2. Dr. Itavvlinsoii 
told me there were only twenty-three copies of this volume remaining 
in Ragland, the vest having been burnt with RatcljfTe’s warehouses in 
the F ire of Loudon, 1 666' . J. W l.st .] 

2027 Psalmorum Codex, Latine, printed on vellum, black moroc., 
gilt. Moguut. Jo. Fust ct Pet. Schoifler de Gernsh. mcccct.ix, — 63/. 

2030 Ptoleimvi Cosmographia, ex emendatione Domitii Chalderini, 
cum iftcliurtis, red moroc. gilt. Rom. Am. Buckink. mcccclxxviii. 
— 31 /. 10 *. 

2138 &aona (JUurcncu aSuilcImi De ) orbing minorum filjeto 
rira jftofca* ^mpre^ftum fmt boc present opu£ fierljonce farulta 
ri^apuD tuKam s'anrti £(bam, 3nnodomtnt ? mccctlxxx.-—?!)/. k>*. 

21 Mi Qumtilliani Instil utiones Oratoria*, initial letters illumin., ruled 
with red lines, blue moroc., gilt and marbled leaves, by Padeloup. 
Paris, Vascosan, 1$38. — 8/. K.v. 

21.95 Salustio Conjuracion de Catilina y la Guerra de Jugurtha, 
russia, gilt. Madrid, 1772.- -J)/. lo.v. 

21.98 Sand i art (Joacli. Von) Opera vahta.— L "Academia Todesca 
della Archil., Scult., el Pit., Germ. 2 torn. Norimb. 1675 — Iconolo- 
gia Dcorum, Germ, ih, i6ho -II Giardini di Roma, ib.— Academia 
nobilissiime Artis IMIoruv, Lai. ib. 1683 — Sculpture vetcris Admi- 
rartdu (with considerable number of additional plates at the end of 
this volume), Roma* Aritiqux et Nova' Theatrum, ib. 16S4 — lnsig- 
ilium Ronnv Templorum Conspectus, ib. (with Pron’s Views about 
Rome, and some Statutes in addition) — Uonmnorum Fontinilia, ib. 

1 685 — Ovidii Mctam., Germ. ib. 1 60S — et Biblhv leones, per Matt. 
Merian. The whole unifotmly bound in 8 vol. red moroc. gilt. — 63/. 

2223 Seneca' Opera, cum not. Var., 3 tom. Ainst. Elz. 1(>72. — 5/. 5*. 

* 2506 &ulpitii Uerulam oratory prfj?tanti£snm opu£ tn^ignc 
$ramuuttirum ft (inter tnciptt Itonb. per flicljarDutn prni£on t 

MCTCCXC1V. — 42/. 

2312 Taciti Opera, a Brotier, 4 loin. l.p. Paris, 1771. — 33/. 10*. 

2322 Scheuchzeri (J. J.) Physica Sacra, a J. A. Pfcffcl, cum 75 0 
fig. et indice, 5 tom. Aug. Vind. 1731-5.-267. 

2345 Speculum Snutlfltm; £>alfcfltl0ni& printed from wooden 
blocks, cum tiguris, ligno int i sis, blue moroc. — 315/. [A T cfe.— This 
is the jirst edition of the Latin publication under the above name; 
and seems conformable to the designation of it given by Hciucrken, 
at page 411 of his Idee Generate, Arc. It is, in consequence, exceed- 
ingly curious ; as presenting a specimen of a very early printed book, 
of which a third part is executed from blocks, both in the cuts and 
the type : of the remaining two third parts, the cuts arc uniformly 
-executed in wood, and the text is printed from metal types. The fac 
simile which Heineckeu has given of the first two cuts, and ot pari of 
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the text, is very much inferior to the original : an inference, which 
Ileinecken himself is compelled to admit.] 

*234.6 .Speculum Humana: .§albationi£. 2?clflire, cum fig. ligno 
incisis, reii nioroc. — 2S l ll. [Ao/r. — Mcerniau has l)eeri more fortu- 
nate in ins fac-simile of the hist two cuts of this impression, than 
Ileinecken in those of the preceding one. The fac simile of the type 
is, however, Hindi inferior in strength and proportion. The cuts are 
all executed upon wood ; and winked off, like the previous ones, in 
bistre-colored ink. The type is uniformly metal, and the ink very 
black.] 

2n3 1 Valerius Maximus, red morocco. Venet. Vinci, de Spir. 
mcccci.xxi. — 107. 10s. 

27^0 Missalk RowANtiM, supposed to he about the lOlli Cen- 
tury, containing J'2 capital illumiirations, the borders most delicately 
and highly finished, with grotesque figures, ornaments, flowers, fruits, 
insects, \c. The letters of the text highly enriched with gold.— 
}0:jI. [N. R. This splendid Missal belonged to Mr. West. | 


JUferarp Jntelltgence. 

LATELY PVRiJSflML 

Phi ini t Alter tic Pulcrit udine . Ad codieuni fidein ctnenduxit, 
annotationcm perpetuaui, iiiteriectia Daniclis Wyttcnbachii tiolis, 
cpistolawquc ad eundciii, ac pr;eparationein cum ad hunc libruiu turn 
ad reliquos, adjecit Fredericus (’reuzer. Acceduut Anecdota (iiiccu; 
Procli disputatio de ITiitate et Pulcr'it inline, Nicephori Natlianaclis 
Antithetic us ad versus Plotinum dc Annua, itcmque Lectiones Plato- 
uicsr maximum partem ex codd. MSS. enotuke. Jieidclbergsv, I Ml 4. 

The Editor lias given to this obscure treatise by his preparatory 
'dissertation as much perspicuity as ingenuity and learning could 
effect. To this publication is piefixed a lctt<T to Wvtlcubach, in 
which he refute* the attacks of M. Tittman against him. But he is 
not satisfied with this defence; he celebrates the domestic and learned 
character of M. Wytteiibach's niece. \V«* shall follow the example of 
the ingenious and excellent M. Millin in quoting that character: 

“In oinni autem genere otficiorum quo me meosque ot>striiuisii i ut 
in singulis rebus, quae vitam honestam cultamque reddunt, egregii 
uti soles social miuistr&que Iana Gallien, neploTua, qua* parentis 
Joco Te veneratur et adamat. Neque eiiim ejus vewteundiam milii 
obesse c'ommittam, ne graturn certe animum eidem hue dati occa- 
sione profitear. Et nosti sa:piuscule niecum mirari me singulare inge- 
nium Virginia, Wyttenhachi. Nihil illi modestius \idi, nil urbanius, 
nihil facetius eruditiusque. Nam quod aliae in rimndo suo habent, 
anellos, myrothecia, flosculos, alia: pro his ea Homcrutn, Platonem, 
Plutarchum cum Virgilio habet. Nequc tamen cadem pro fuso cala- 
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mum, pro lan& lihrum tractare solet, verum quas ipsa a negotiis statis 
communibusqiie boras exirnit, eas vet coninicntando vel leciioni a cl 
huinanitatix sale sparsis scrmonihus solet impendere. Ttaque ut uxori 
mese in rcrum domesticarum curis mio consilio utiliter adfuit, i la in 
litterario genet e negotioruin nnliiistic oftiriosixxima internuntia exstitit. 
Neque jactat sese in eh et ingenii et irrxtitutioins bonis, sed tit cete- 
Tiim candidissirna est et siuiplicissimu, ita ea ipsa dissimulat et conte- 
git. Curnquc lutine cal leaf Juculeiiter, gracum etiam sermonem non 
leviter combibeic emperit, franciee autem nee minus germanice ita 
acribat, ut ambigui utruin coininodius facial : tamcn usque et usque 
premil qua 1 commenUita est ; neque uuquani arbitror editum iri, ni 
Tu pat rid ntaris potentate in cam, qua 1 Jilin 1 pictatem Tibi priestat in 
aliis rebus omnibus. Insunt veru ut in ip-uus moribus ac sertnone, 
sic item in epistolis, qu;e islinc missitantuiv mine quacdaui arguti® ac 
Veneres, adpmeto eandore et virginah qiiAdam in ipsis quoque verbis 
conspicuft pudicitift.” 

M . T. Cieeronis Irium Oration urn, pro Seauro, pro Tullio, pro 
Flacco, paries inedita* cum antiquo Scholia -.to item inedito ad ora- 
tionem pro Scatiro. fnvemt, lecensuit, not is illustravit Angelas 
Majus, Biblioth. Ambros. a Ling. Orient. Mediolani, IS 11. 

It was usual, in the dearth of paper in the middle ages, to write 
across the lines of ancient MSS. The Monks of those times frequently 
copied the works of the Fathers and other modern writers on the 
fainter copies of the Classics. Over the MS. which contained the 
fragments brought to light by M. Majo had been written the poems 
of Sedulius, who lived in the 5th century. T ins MS. is supposed to 
be of the '2d or 3d century, and the new writing of the 7tb or 8fli. 
On the discovery M. Majo broke out into the following exclamation : 
** O Dens iimnortulh, quid deuiutn video! Ln Ciceroncin, en lumen 
Romame lac undue iiidignissimis teiiebris circumseptnm ! ” 

These fragments consist of 30 octavo pages. The most consider- 
able is that pro Sa/uro . This is the more fortunate as very little re- 
mains of that oratmn. That pro Tullio contains eight pages. Of that 
pro Flacco little is given, but that little is useful in completing some, 
mutilated passages. 

The MS. contains likewise a fragment of the oration pro Ccelio, 
but it present.* nothing new. The editor has added a desenptive dis- 
sertation and a fac-simile of a page of the MS. 

A new Edition of the (ircek Testament, in three volumes, octavo, 
printed from (iriosbach's Text, and containing copious notes from 
Hafdy, liaphel, Kvpke, Schlcusner, Rosenmuller, Ac. in familiar 
Latin. Together with parallel passages from the Classics, and with 
references to \ igerus for Idioms and Bos for Ellipses. — By the Rev. 
Ed. Valpy. B.i). Master ot Norwich School* Price ill. 1 26’. 6d. 
large paper \L 

Ovidii Metamorphoses Select a ?, et in usum Sdiolarum expurgatac ; 
cum notis Anghcis. By the Rev. C. Biadley, A.M. 44. 6d . bound. 

Callimachi quie supers unt Recensuit et cum Notarum Delectu 
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Literary Intelligence . 

Edidit C. J. Blomfield, A. M. Collcgii SS. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigias 
nupor Socius. Londitii, 18 LA. Pr. 14 *. Oct. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilson lias just published an expurgated Edition of 
Juvenal for Schools, with Euglish notes. 

' An Enquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, or received 
Text of the N. Testament. By the Rev. F. Nolan, a Presbyter of 
the United Church. lSl/>. Pr. 1 8s. Oct. 

Miscellaneous Tracis of Professor Poison, by the Rev. T. Kidd. 
Pr. 14s. Oct. 

In an early No. we shall preseul our readers with some account of 
this valuable work ; in the mean time it may be useful to give the 
Table of Contents : 

Imperfect outline of the Life of 11. P. — Pro face — Addenda — F.pi- 
tapli on Alexis- Review of P. II. of V. J. of Schulz's Eschylus — 
Review of Brunch's Aristophanes — Review of Weston’s llcrmesianax, 
etc. — Review of Huiitingfiord’s Apology for the Monostrophics-— The 
learned Pig -Notsr breves ad Clerici et Bentleu Epi.stolas- Review of 
Robertson’s Parian Chronicle -Review of Dr. Edwards’s Pseudo- 
Plutarch, do Educatione Libci oruiu -Corrector Lectori Virgilii Lon* 
diniensis ; cura Heyne - Review of Mr. R. P. Knight's analytical 
Essay on the Greek Alphabet -John Nic. Dawes on the Hiatus — 
Nursery Song — Supplement* ad Indicem Rrunckianuiu in Sophoclem, 
ad Euripideui Beckii, ad Siinphcium in Epictetum, ad Cchetis Talm^ 
lam —Lacuna* Lapidis ;1 gyptiaci conjecturia suppletrc — Addenda ad 
Appendicem in Toupium Suidve Kusteriant Ememlatorern, ad Comb 
q>nmi Grtccoruiit Fraginenta, ad Pradationem in Ktiripidem et Sup- 
pldkiieutum, ad 11 ecu bain, ad Oresteui, ad Phcvimsas, ad Medeam — 
“Ad lliada - Ad Pseudo So lone m- “Ad Escliylum— Ad Sopiiodeni— 
Ad Euripideui — Ad Comicmn iiicertum — Ad Theodecten — Ad Mox- 
chiona -Ad Platonem Comicuiu —Ad Atlienieum -Ad Anaxandriden 

-Ad Menaiidriim et Philemon* - Ad Theocnf urn Ail Toupii Curas 
posteriores in Theocritum -Ad Alex and rum /Etolum Parthenii— -Ad 
Anthologiain - Ad llerodoturu — Ad Thiteydidein - Ad Platonem — Ad 
Xenophoiitein -Ad Theophraslum — A<1 Fraginenta Pythagoreorum™ 
Ad Aristidem — Ad Paii.saniani \d Ifepli;rstioiicm - Ad llarpocra- 
tionem — Ad J. Pollucetn Ad llesyehium — Ad Photium Ad Suidam 
— Ad Etyniologum Magnum —Ad Codicem Alcxundriixum— Ad Co* 
dicem Canlabrigieiisem — Ad Codicem Rescripluin - Ad Codicem ry 
= MS. Cantab. Kk, (». 4. - Detached Observations — Ad F.nnium — 
Ad Terentium — Ad Cic. Tusc. Disp. Ad Liviurn —Ad Virgilium— 
Ad lloratium — Ad Juvenalem - Ad Priscianuin - Ad M. A. MmetUtn 
— On Bp. Pearson — Bent loins Millio — Boyle against Bentley— R. 
B’s reply to Boyle —Swift’s Tale of a Tub — Lewis on Churches — Mr. 
Pope — On Bp. Warburton’s Tracts -Ad Alusgratfii Dissert a tiones 
Duas — Anderson’s Poets Dc Obitu iintnafuro Kaphaelis — Letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Davy -Appendix -Sir Joint Hawkins v. Dr. Johnson — 
Reproof valiant to Mr. Travis’s Reply churlish — Errata — Addenda, 
Corrigenda — A uc tari uni — I ml ices . 

The Section of History and Ancient Lite rat me of the Royal Institute 
of France has published the two first volumes of its Memoirs. 
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The first volume, besides the history of ihe Section, and very elegant 
Notices on the lives and writings of Messrs. Julien Ic Loy, Germain 
Poirier, Roucliaud, Rlopstok, Gamier, and Villoison; contains ex- 
tracts of M. Gosselin’s Researches on ancient Geography, of M. Vis- 
conti's memoir on two Greek inscription^ found at Alliens, of M. 
Mongez' four memoirs on ihree inscriptions found at L>on, and the 
masks of the ancients ; and at full length, two capital Dissertations, 
titles of which are as follows : “ Premiere memoire sur la nature et les 
revolutions (In droit de piopriete territoriale en Rgvpte, depuis la coil- 
quete de ce pays par les Musulinans jnsqu’a {’expedition ties Franfais: 
par M. Silvestre de Saey." “ Memoire sur Je Phenix, on recherches 
sur les periodes astronomicpies et chrmiologiqm s des Kgyptiens, par 
M. Lurcher/' 

In the second volume are to be found at full length : “ Memoire sur 
l’origitie Grecque du fondateur d’Argns, par M. Petit Radul ; Me- 
moire sur l’Art Oratoirc de C«»ta\, par M. Garnier; Observations sur 
quel epics ouvrages de Panetius, par le memc ; Memoire sur diflerentes 
inscriptions Grecqucs, parM.de Villoison; Memoire sur les monu- 
ments et les inscriptions de Kirnianschali et de Biasutoun, et sur divers 
autres monuments Sassanides, par M. Silvestre de Sacy ; Memoire oft 
Ton cherche a prouverque la Harangue cu reponsc a la let! re do Phi- 
lippe n'est pas de Demosthene, par M. Lurcher; Memoire sur la 
Institution du temple de Jupiter Oiympicn it Agrigente, parM. Qua- 
tremere de Quincy; Doutes, conjectures, et discussions sur difle rents 

f oints de l’Histoire Romaine, par M. Levesque; Observations sur 
authenticitc de I’origine de Rome, telle quYlle est rupportee par Va.- 
rou etpar les Ecrivains Grecs et Remains, par M. Larchci ; Recherches 
8ur lorigiue du Bos ph ore de Thrace, par M. de Choiseul GoufHcr; 
Mfmoire sur la chronologic des l)\nastes de Carie, et sur le tombeau 
de Mausnle, par M. de Sainte Cioix ; Memoire sur quelqucs inscrip- 
tions Arahes existanten Portugal, par M. Silvestre de Sacy ; Memoire 
sur les Charrucs des Aneiens, par M. Muiigcz/' 

Grande execution d Autoiime, No. I. Wf.ston.— Peking, vingtieme 
nnnee Kiti-hing, liuitieuie lutie, jour inalheureux — with this epigraph : 
Discitr jnstitiam inoniti et non taunt re Divas . 

The author of this little satirical pamphlet, printed in Paris by Mi- 
chaud, is M. Julius Von Klaproth. His design is u de douner uue 
critique gene rale de toutes les publications de M. Weston, qui fera 
voir elaireinent : l.° quo M. Weston ne sait pas un mot de Chinois; 
2.° qu’il n est pas en dal d’eerirc un seul caractere Chinois, sans le 
d&figtfrer de la niaiuerc la plus barbare et le rendre tout a fait mecou- 
noissable ; 3.° qu’il n’a pas la moindre idee de la pronunciation des 
mots Chinois/' We are told that in a future number will be examined 
the Chinese Lexicon of M. Peguisgnes. 

Odes d* Anacreon, traduites en vers sur le texte de Brunck, par J. 
B. De S. Victor. Seconde Edition. From the press of P. Didot. To 
this very elegant translation the text and notes of Brunck are subjoined. 

Professor Boissonade is preparing an edition of a Greek novel 
yet unpublished — Tht Love & of Droeilla and Chariclet > by Nicetas 
Eugenianus . 
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t>u Commandment de la Cavalerie et de ('Equitation : deux Hvre» 
de Xenophon; traduits par 1111 Officier d'Artillerie it Chevaf. 
Paris. 8vo. 

This artillery officer is M. Courier, already noticed in this Journal, 
vol. viii. p. 408. lie has subjoined to his French translation an ao 
'“-^curate edition ol the Greek text of Xenophon, with very learned anno* 
tations. 

Ourrages Imprimis des Mnnbres ct des Corrcspondam dr la Classe 

d* Histoire rt de l AtUrature aneienne. 

Les Fontaines de Paris, aneiennes et nouvelles, par M. Moisv, avec 
une dissertation, des description'* historiques, el des notes critiques, 
par M. Amaury Duval. IS Id, in fob, iig. 

Mines de 1 Orient, par M. de Hammer, conespondant. Vienne, 
IS 1.5 et 1814, tom. iii. et deux li\ raisons dti tom. iv. in fol. Iig. 

Dictionnairr de la htngue Fraii^aise, par M. Gattel ; edition revue 
par M. Champollion-Figeac, eorrespoiidant. Lyon, 1813. 8vo. 

Mnnoires concernant Fliistoire, les sciences, les arts, les mreurs, 
les usages des Chinois. Tom. \vi. public par M. le Karon Silvestre de 
Sacy ; (contciiant la suite de la grande dynastic Tang, el mi INlYmoire 
du P. (iauhil sur la chronologic Chinoise). Paris, 1814. 4to. 

M. Langlesa presente a la Classe un cxeinplairc de la Chronologic 
Chinoise du P. (iauhil, collationne sur 1c inainiscrit uutngraphe. 

Ili>toire des secies religieuscs, depuis 1«* cominencerueiit du sii^cJeN 
dernier; par M. le Comte Gregoiie. Paris, l SI 4. 8vo. 2 vol. / 

Description de la (irece, par Pausanias, traduite en Franyais, t^jar 
M. Clavier, avec le textc Circe. Paris, 1814. tom. lcr. Hvo. 

l^Lstoiro Litterairc dc la France, continuec par des mciubres de fin- 
oiitut (MM. Hrial, Pastorct, Gingueue, Daunou). 'Foui. xifi. Paris, 
Firiuiii Didot, 1814. 41 o. 

Traduction cn prose dc I’Eneide de Virgile ; par M. Mollevault, 
eorrespoiidant. Seconde Edition. Paris, 1814. Svo. 

La Vie d' Agricola ; parTacite, traduite en Italien, par M. Gaetano 
Marne: M. Grahcrt dc Ilemso, correspond, mt v a joint nn Diction- 
naire historique et gengraphique. 8vo. 

CEuvres completes dc Xenophon, traduites cu Fran^ai.s ; avee le 
texte, la version latine, des notes critiques, des \arian1es, etc.; par 
M. Gail. Tom. i. 2c. partie, et tom. vii. Je.'partie. Paris, 1814. 

2 vol. 4to. 

L’impression dc tout Potivragc, cn onze volumes, cst terminee. 

This edition of Xenophon, in Greek, Latin, ami iremli, by so ce- 
lebrated a scholar asM. Gail, is a truly valuable work, both to his 
countrymen and to foreigners. It combines the advantages ol— 1st. 
An accurate text, enriched with many new readings, the result of 
laborious application, and of large pecuniary sacrifices. 2d. A Latin 
version, frequently emended. As it contains above 40 plates, we 
are surprised at the cheapness of the work. The price of the lo 
volumes, 4to. on common paper, is lOO francs; and 320 francs on 
fine paper. 
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To those who have not subscribed by the 1 st of the ensuing June, 
the price wiM be 200 francs for 1 60 , and 400 for 320. 

M. Gail has also published in 1 2 vote. 4to. tine paper, with platen, 
price 135 francs, an edition of Thucydides in Greek, Latin, and 
French, with variorum readings, and historical and critical notes. 
The edition in Greek and Latin, with notes and variorum readings * 
may be had separately from the French translation; price 110 francs 
in 10 vote, or 6’0 francs on com in on paper. t 

Isocratis oralio de permutatione, cujus pars ingens prirnum grace 
edita ah Andrei Mustox id i (Vorre-qi.) nunc ‘primtftn latin^ exhihetur 
ab anonynio interprele qui el uotas et appendices adjunxit. Mcdio- 
teni, 18*13. 8 v«. 

PREP/WING FOR run LI CATION. 

The First Number of the new and improved edition of Stephens' 
Greek Thesaurus will fie ready for delivery in a very few days — The co- 
pies of deceased Subscribers aic for sale till the 1 st of March, after which 
the price will be raised from time to time according to circumstances. 
A detail of the general plan which te meant to he followed in the work 
way be had on application, or by letter [post paid], at No. 21 Tooke's 
Four!, Chancery Lane, London. It is respectfully requested that such 
Subscribers as have not yet >cut any reference in London, will as early as 
convenient favor Mr. A. J. Vulpy with the name of some friend, or an 
t^der through a Bookseller, who may be authorised to receive the 
nu’u be is and pay tbe Subscription. 

ijfes. Lrasmi Hot. Concio de Pvero lesv olim pronvneiata a pvero 
in Schola folia tin is Colei i Loudini Institvta in qva prx* side bat Ima^o 
Fveri lesv Doreutis Specie. Editio Nova. The text will be tt?£en 
from the latest Frohenian editions ( viz. that annexed to Erasnii EniHf* 
rid ion Militis Christian!, Has. 1 .'» to, 8 vo. and that in Erasnii Opera 
Omnia, Baa. L»* 0 , folio,) which was adopted by Le Clerc, in Erasnii 
Opera Omnia, Lugd. Bat. 1704, folio. These editions leave been 
collated with two others of earlier date (annexed to the Enchiridion 
Militis Christiaui, Bus. apud Froben. 1 MO, 8 vo. and Colon, apud 
Cervicorn. t :)M). 4 to.) : and tbe principal Variations will be noticed at 
the foot of the page. The marginal notes of the early editions will be ' 
retained. 

The edition now preparing will lie uniform in size with the large 
paper copies of “ Preccs, Catecliisinus, el Hymni, in usum Schofue 
Paulinae, MOCOrxiv and One Hundred Copies only will be printed 
for sale. 

Two Greek and English Lexicons arc preparing, Mr. Jones’s and 
Mr. E. V. Bloratield’s. The former was announced some years ago, in 
the First Edition of the author's Greek Grammar ; the latter is a 
translation of StJjbneider's Greek and German Lexicon, with several 
valuable improvements anti additions. 

An English translation of Matthaei’s Greek Grammar in German, is 
preparing for publication* We. cannot but express our wish that the 
same honor were intended for Buttman's. 

We hear that Mr. Gifford is on the point of publishing an English 
poetical torsion of Perms, to match his Juvenal . 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. Our correspondents will see by the size of this No., that we have 
% not been so attentive to our pecumarv interest, a-, to the gratification 
of inserting tljeir articles. Many aic still delated, but none neg- 
lected. 

The scale of the ineiit of ancient poets would have been more 
just, if it bad been draw n up b> E. O. B, himself. 

We wish that nostri farrago liMli should be as comprehensive as 
possible; but we cannot insert L. 15. ’s dissertation. Had it been 
more critical and less polemical, it would have been more adapted to 
our Classical and Biblical readers. 

In our next No. we shall present to our readers a fac-simile of the 
Ekan Inscription ; accompanied by an illustrative commentary. 

Abbe Memo's Arabic Chari is again postponed for particular reasons. 
The correspondent, who wrote on the subject of it some time ago, 
may be satisfied by calling on the Printer of this Journal . 

To the advice relative to Scarce Tracts , our Constant Header w ill find 
more than one on an average in each No. We shall ccitaiuly record 
one at least in all future Nos. 

Obss. on the l 2 4tli Book of the Odyssey came too lale for our 
sent No. It shall appear in the next, with any other articles ♦ 
geuious author may wish to appear in our pages. 

P. K/s Keply to Sir W. D. will leave an early insertion. 

‘ L/s Critique on Ossian’s Temera has been received. 

We are greatly obliged for t he loan of W. Burton’s Tracts. 

Mr. S/s Coincidence of Passages in Ancient and Modern Authors 
shall appear in our next. 

The Essay on Triposes , with the Tripos and Commentary , came too 
late for our present No. 

In our next, we shall give some account of two works published at 
St. Petersburg!!, a few months ago — one m the “ Dissertation sitr It 
Monument de la Reinc Cumosaryef and the other M. Ouvaruff's 
learned “ Essai sur lea My stores d’Eknsis” Sechin! Edition. 

Wo shall also offer some remarks on Mr. Atkinson’s “ Soohrdb , an 
Episode extracted from the Shahnnmah , ol Fudusi, the celebrated 
Persian Poet, and translated into Verse. 


KKKATA. 

No. p. L J 

XXII TJi 24 for Icetu read Tatn. 

3‘>6 2b - puncipcs pruiej|/iA. 

XXIII 20b 2 vinduat 

211 17 Dh 

**• The Index to Vols. XI. and XII. will be given in No. XXV. 
NO. XXIV. a. JL VOL, XII. 2 K 
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PROPOSALS 

FOR PU HUSHING B Y SUBSCRIPTION, ' 

IN TWO VOLUMES ROYAL QUARTO, 

[I'nifoimly with Mu. Taylor's Translations of Aristotle and Plato.] 

A TRANSLATION 

or THE SIX ItOOKS OF PROCLUS, 

€>n tlje Xbeologv of ; 

TO WHICH, A 

SEVENTH BOOK 

Will bo added, in order to supply the deficiency of another Book on 
this subject, which was written by proclus, but since lost; 

ALSO A TRANSLATION OF 

PROCLUS’ ELEMENTS OF THEOLOGY. 

BY THOMAS TAYLOR. 

In these Volumes will also be included, by the Same, 

A TRANSLATION OF THE TREATISE OF PROCLUS 

©n Iprotrioence anti jFate; 

A TRANSLATION OF EXTRACTS FROM HIS TREATISE 
r.NUTi.rn, 

Ccn Doubt# concerning IProniUence ; 

AMD, 

A TRANSLATION OF EXTRACTS FROM HIS TREATISE 

©n tbe Subsistence of <2Bbtl ; 

AS PRESERVED IN THE BIBLIOTHECA GR. OF 1 ABRICIIJ3. 

250 COPIES ONLY WILL BE PRINTED. 

Price to Subscribes 5 J. bs. To Nonsubscribers 61. Cs. 

Subscribers Names will be received by Mr. Valpy, 21. Tooke’s Court, 
Chancery Lane, London, for the Author, who respectfully requests that 
a reference in Tqwji, where the work can be delivered, and tne amount 
received, may accompany the favor of the Subscription, 

V The woik is in the Press. The Subscription will close on the day ut 

Publication, 










